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I 

^  8  a  fitting  Introduction  to  tome  of  th«  personal  Incidents  and  sketches 
which  I  shall  hereafter  present  to  the  readers  of  this  book,  a  brief 
description  of  the  country  in  which  these  events  transpired  may  not  be  deemed 
Appropriate. 

It  is  bot  a  few  years  ago  that  erery  schoolboy,  supposed  to  possess  the  mdi- 
ments  of  a  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  United  States,  oonld  give  the 
boondaries  and  a  general  description  of  the  **  Great  American  Desert**  As  to 
die  boundary  the  knowledge  seemed  to  be  quite  explicit :  on  the  north  bounded 
by  the  Upper  Missouri,  on  the  east  by  the  Lower  Missouri  and  Mississiptrf,  on 
^  sooth  by  Texas,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  boundaries 
on  the  northwest  and  south  remained  undisturbed,  while  on  the  east  ciriliza- 
doo,  propelled  and  directed  by  Yankee  enterprise,  adopted  the  motto,  '*  West- 
wird  tfie  star  of  emphre  takes  its  way.**  Countless  tlirongs  of  emigrants 
crossed  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  riyers,  selecting  homes  in  the  rich  and 
MUb  territories  lying  beyond.  Each  year  this  tide  of  emigration,  strength- 
ened and  increased  by  the  flow  from  foreign  shores,  adyanoed  toward  the  set- 
ting son,  slowly  bat  surely  narrowing  the  preoonceiyed  limits  of  the  ''  Great 
American  Desert,**  and  correspondingly  enlarging  the  limits  of  ciyilisation. 
At  last  the  geographical  myth  was  dispelled.  It  was  gradually  discerned  that 
the  Great  American  Desert  did  not  exist,  that  it  had  no  abiding  place,  but  that 
within  its  supposed  limits,  and  instead  of  what  had  been  regarded  as  a  sterile 
and  onfroitftil  tract  of  land,  incapable  of  sustaining  either  man  or  beast,  tliere 
existed  tiie  fidrest  and  richest  portion  of  the  national  domain,  blessed  with  a 
Ornate  pore,  bracing,  and  healthfhl,  while  its  undeyeloped  soil  riyalled  if  it 
^  not  surpass  the  most  productiye  portions  of  the  Eastern,  Middle,  or  Southern 
Slices. 

Discarding  the  name  '*  Great  American  Desert,**  this  immense  tract  of  coun* 
tiy,  wilh  its  eastern  boundary  moyed  back  by  dyilization  to  a  distance  of  nearly 
ttnree  hundred  miles  west  of  the  Missouri  riyer,  is  now  known  as  **  The  Plains,** 
ind  by  this  more  appropriate  titie  it  shall  be  called  when  reference  to  it  is 
necessary.  The  In<&n  tribes  whiclx  haye  caused  the  Groyemment  most  anxiety 
and  wiMse  depredations  haye  been  most  serious  agahist  our  frontier  settie- 
ments  and  prominent  lines  of  trayel  across  the  Plains,  infest  that  portion  of  the 
Plains  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  yalley  of  the  Platte  riyer  and  its  tributa- 
ries, on  the  east  by  a  line  running  north  and  south  between  the  97th  and  98th 
meridians,  on  the  south  by  the  yalley  of  the  Arkansas  riyer,  and  west  by 
die  Bocky  Mountitins— tdthough  by  treaty  stipulations  almost  eyery  tribe  with 
wUdi  the  Goyemment  has  recentiy  been  at  war  is  particularly  debarred  from 
entering  or  occupying  any  portion  of  this  tract  of  country. 

Of  the  many  persons  whom  I  tiaye  met  on  the  Plains  as  transient  yisitors  fit>m 
the  States  or  from  Europe,  there  are  few  who  haye  not  expressed  surprise  tiiat 
their  original  ideas  concerning  the  appearance  and  characteristics  of  the  coun- 
try were  so  far  from  correct,  or  that  the  Plains  in  imagination,  as  described  in 
books,  tourists*  letters,  or  reports  of  isolated  scientific  parties,  difiTered  so  widely 
from  tiie  Plains  as  they  actually  exist  and  appear  to  the  eye.  Trayellers 
of  fiction,  and  journalists  haye  spoken  and  written  a  great  deal  con 
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oerning  this  immense  territory,  so  unlike  in  all  its  qualities  and  characteristics 
to  the  settled  and  cultivated  portion  of  the  United  States ;  but  to  a  person  familiar 
with  the  country  the  conclusion  is  forced,  upon  reading  these  published  desorip- 
tions,  either  that  the  writers  never  visited  but  a  limited  portion  of  the  country 
they  aim  to  describe,  or,  as  is  most  commonly  the  case  at  the  present  day,  that  the 
journey  was  made  in  a  stage-coach  or  Pullman  car,  half  of  the  distance  tr»v- 
elled  in  the  night  time,  and  but  ^occasional  glimpses  taken  during  the  day.  A 
journey  by  rail  across  the  Plains  is  at  best  but  ill  adapted  to  a  thorough  or  sat- 
isfactory examination  of  the  general  character  of  the  country,  for  tiie  reasoQ 
that  in  selecting  the  route  for  railroads  the  valley  of  some  stream  is,  if  practica- 
ble, usually  chosen  to  contain  the  road-bed.  The  valley  being  considerably 
lower  than  the  acyaoent  country,  the  view  of  the  tourist  is  correspondingly  lim- 
ited. Moreover,  the  vastness  and  varied  character  of  this  immense  tract  could 
not  fiiirly  be  determined  or  judged  of  by  a  flying  trip  across  one  portion  of  it. 
One  would  scarcely  expect  an  accurate  opinion  to  be  formed  of  the  swamps  of 
Florida  firom  a  railroad  journey  from  New  York  to  Niagara. 

Alter  indulging  in  criticisms  on  the  ¥rritten  descriptions  of  the  Plains,  I 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  enter  into  what  I  conceive  a  correct  descrip- 
tion, but  I  forbear.  Beyond  a  general  outiine  embracing  some  of  the  peculiar- 
ities of  this  slightiy  known  portion  of  our  country,  the  limits  and  character  of 
these  sketches  of  Western  life  will  not  permit  me  to  go. 

The  idea  entertained  by  the  greater  number  of  people  regarding  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Plains,  while  it  is  very  incorrect  so  far  as  the  latter  are  oon^ 
cerned,  is  quite  accurate  and  truthful  if  applied  to  the  prairies  of  the  Western 
States.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  romance  writers,  and  even  tourists  at  aa  ear- 
lier day,  mistook  the  prairies  for  the  Plains,  and  in  describing  one  imagined 
they  were  describing  the  other;  whereas  the  two  have  littie  in  common  to  the 
eye  of  the  beholder,  save  the  general  absence  of  trees. 

In  proceeding  from  the  Missouri  river  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the 
ascent,  although  gradual,  is  quite  rapid.  For  example,  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas, 
Uie  bed  of  the  Kansas  river  is  upward  of  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
while  Fort  Hays,  at  a  distance  of  nearly  150  miles  further  west,  is  about  1,500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Starting  from  almost  any  point  near  the  oen- 
ti*al  portion  of  the  Plains,  and  moving  in  any  direction,  one  seems  to  encounter 
a  series  of  undulations  at  a  more  or  less  remote  distance  from  each  other,  but 
constantly  in  view.  Comparing  the  surface  of  the  country  to  that  of  the  ocean, 
a  comparison  often  indulged  in  by  those  who  have  seen  both,  it  does  not  re- 
quire a  very  great  stretch  of  the  imagination,  when  viewing  this  boundless 
ocean  of  beautiful  living  verdure,  to  picture  these  successive  undulations  as  gi- 
gantic waves,  not  wildly  chasing  each  other  to  or  from  the  shore,  but  standing 
silent  and  immovable,  and  by  their  silent  immobility  adding  to  the  impres- 
sive gi'andeiir  of  the  scene.  These  undulations,  var3ring  in  height  from  fifty  to 
five  hundred  feet,  are  sometimes  formed  of  a  light  sandy  soil,  but  oflen  of  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  rock,  producing  at  a  distance  the  most  picturesque  effect. 
The  constant  recurrence  of  these  waves,  if  they  may  be  so  termed,  is  quite  puz- 
zling to  the  inexperienced  plainsman.  He  imagines,  and  very  natm*al]y  too. 
judging  from  appearances,  that  when  he  ascends  to  the  crest  he  can  overlook 
all  the  surrounding  country.  After  a  weary  walk  or  ride  of  perhaps  several 
miles,  which  appeared  at  starting  not  more  than  one  or  two,  he  finds  him* 
self  at  the  desired  point,  but  discovers  that  directly  l>eyond,  in  the  direction 
he  desires  to  go,  rises  a  second  wave,  but  slightly  higher  than  the  first,  and 
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from  Ihe  crest  of  which  he  must  certainly  be  able  to  scan  the  coontry  as  Ikr  aa 
the  eje  can  reach.  Thither  he  pursues  lids  course,  and  after  a  ride  of  from  five 
lo  ten  miles,  ahhon^  the  distance  did  not  seem  half  so  great  befcHre  starting, 
be  finds  himself  on  the  crest,  or,  as  it  is  invariably  termed,  the  **  divide,'*  bat 
again  onty  to  disooYW  that  another  and  apparently  a  higher  divide  rises  in  Ins 
front*  and  at  about  Ihe  same  distance.  Hondreds,  yes,  thousands  of  miles  ma^ 
be  joomeyed  over,  and  thb  same  effect  witnessed  every  few  hoars. 

Aa  yon  proceed  toward  the  west  from  the  Ifissoari,  the  size  of  the  trees  di- 
miniBbes  as  well  as  the  number  of  kinds.  As  yon  penetrate  the  borders  of 
the  Indian  coontry,  leaving  dvilisadon  bdiind  yon,  the  si^t  of  forests  is  no 
UHiger  enjoyed,  the  only  trees  to  be  seen  being  scattered  along  the  banks  of  the 
streams,  these  becoming  smaller  and  more  rare,  finally  disappearing  altogether 
and  giving  place  to  a  few  scattering  willows  and  osiers.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  Plains  may  be  said  to  be  without  tunber  of  any  kind.  As  to  the  cause  of 
this  absence  scientific  men  disagree,  some  claiming  that  the  high  winds  which 
prevail  in  anobstructed  force  prevent  the  growth  and  existence  of  not  only 
trees  but  even  the  taller  grasses.  This  theory  is  well  supported  by  &ots,  as, 
unlike  the  Western  prairies,  where  the  grass  often  attains  a  height  sufficient  to 
eoneeal  a  man  on  horseback,  the  Plains  are  covered  by  a  grasi  ifvhich  rarely, 
and  only  under  fiivorable  circumstances,  exceeds  three  inches  in  hei^t.  An- 
other theory,  also  scnnewhat  plausible,  is  that  the  entire  Plains  were  at  one 
time  covered  with  timber  more  or  less  dense,  but  this  timber,  owing  to  various 
causes*  was  destroyed,  and  has  since  been  prevented  from  growing  or  spread- 
ing over  the  Plains  by  the  annual  fires  which  the  Indians  regularly  create,  and 
whidi  sweep  over  the  entire  country.  These  fires  are  buUt  by  the  Indians  in 
the  fidl  to  bum  the  dried  grass  and  hasten  the  growth  of  the  pasturage  in  the 
eirly  spring.  Favoring  tlie  theory  that  the  Plains  were  at  one  time  covered 
with  forests,  is  the  fact  that  entire  trunks  of  large  trees  have  been  found  in  a 
slate  of  petrifaction  on  elevated  portions  of  the  country,  and  far  removed  from 
streams  of  water. 

While  dwarfed  specimens  of  almost  all  varieties  of  trees  are  found  fiinging 
the  banks  of  some  of  the  streams,  the  prevailing  species  are  cottonwood  and 
poplar  trees  (^Populus  tnonUifera  and  Poptdus  angulosd).  Intermingled  with 
these  are  found  clamps  of  osiers  (SaUz  longifolid).  In  almost  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  country  the  cottonwood  would  be  the  least  desirable  of  trees ;  but  to 
tiie  Indian,  and,  in  many  instances  which  have  fallen  under  my  observation, 
to  our  troops,  the  cottonwood  has  performed  a  service  for  which  no  other  tree 
has  berai  found  its  equal,  and  that  is  as  forage  for  horses  and  males  during  the 
winter  season,  when  the  snow  prevents  even  dried  grass  from  being  obtainable. 
During  the  winter  campaign  of  1868-^69  against  the  hostile  tribes  south  of  the 
Arkansas,  it  not  unfirequently  happened  that  my  command  while  in  pursuit  of 
Indians  exhausted  its  supply  of  forage,  and  the  horses  and  mules  were  sub- 
sisted upon  the  young  bark  of  the  cottonwood  tree.  In  routing  the  Indians 
from  their  winter  villages,  we  invariably  discovered  them  located  upon  that 
point  of  the  stream  promising  the  greatest  supply  of  cottonwood  bark,  while 
the  stream  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  was  completely  shorn  of  its  supply  of 
timber,  and  the  village  itself  was  strewn  with  the  white  branches  of  the  cotton- 
wood Mitirely  stripped  of  their  bark.  It  was  somewhat  amusing  to  observe  fji 
Indian  pony  feetfing  on  cottonwood  bark.  The  limb  being  usually  cut  into 
pieees  about  four  feet  in  length  and  thrown  upon  the  ground,  the  pony,  accus- 
tomed to  Uiis  kind  of  **  long  fcMrage,*'  would  place  one  fore  foot  on  the4imb  iuj 
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the  same  muier  aa  a  dog  secures  a  bone,  and  gnaw  the  bark  from  it.  Al- 
Uioogh  not  affording  anything  like  the  amoont  of  nutriment  whioh  either  haj 
or  grain  does,  yet  our  horses  invariably  preferred  the  bark  to  either*  probably 
on  account  of  its  freshness. 

The  herbage  to  be  found  on  the  principal  portion  of  the  Plains  is  usually 
sparse  and  stunted  in  its  growth.  Along  the  banks  of  the  streams  and  in  the 
bottom  lands  there  grows  generally  in  rich  abundance  a  species  of  grass  often 
found  in  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi ;  but  on  the  uplands  is  produced  what 
is  there  known  as  the  ''  buffisdo  grass,**  indigenous  and  peculiar  in  its  oliaracter» 
differing  in  form  and  substance  from  all  other  grasses.  The  blade  under 
fikvorable  circumstances  reaches  a  growth  usually  of  from  three  to  five  inches* 
but  instead  of  being  straight,  or  approximately  so,  it  assumes  a  curled  or  w%v* 
ing  shape,  the  grass  itself  becoming  densely  matted,  and  giving  to  the  foot,  when 
walking  upon  it,  a  sensation  similar  to  that  produced  by  stepping  upon  moss  or 
the  most  costly  of  velvet  carpets. 

Nearly  all  graminivorous  animals  inhabiting  the  Plains,  except  the  elk  and 
some  species  of  the  deer,  prefer  the  buffedo  grass  to  that  of  the  lowland ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  even  these  exceptions  would  not  prove  good  if  it  were  not  for 
the  timber  on  the  bottom  land,  whioh  affords  good  cover  to  both  the  elk  and 
the  deer.  Both  are  often  found  in  large  herds  grazing  upon  the  uplands,  al- 
though the  grass  is  far  more  luxuriant  and  plentifiQ  on  the  lowlands.  Our 
domestic  animals  invariably  choose  the  buffalo  grass,  and  experi^ioe  demon* 
strates  beyond  question  thi^  it  is  the  most  nutritious  of  all  varieties  of  wild 
grass. 

The  favorite  range  of  the  buffido  is  contained  in  a  belt  of  country  running 
north  and  south,  about  two  hundred  miles  wide,  and  extending  from  the  Platte 
river  on  the  north  to  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Canadian  on  the  south.  In  mi* 
grating,  if  not  grazing  or  alarmed,  the  buffalo  invariably  moves  in  single  file, 
the  column  generally  being  headed  by  a  patriarch  of  the  herd,  who  is  not  only 
familiar  with  the  topography  of  the  country,  but  whose  prowess  **in  the  field  ** 
entitles  him  to  become  the  leader  of  his  herd.  He  maintains  this  leadership 
only  so  long  as  his  strength  and  courage  enable  him  to  remain  the  successfhl 
champion  in  the  innumerable  contests  which  he  is  called  upon  to  maintain. 
The  buflblo  trails  are  always  objects  of  interest  and  inquiry  to  the  sig^t-seer  on 
the  Plains.  These  trails  made  by  the  herds  in  their  migrating  movements  are 
so  regular  in  their  construction  and  course  as  to  well  excite  curiosity.  They 
vary  but  little  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in  width,  and  are  usually  firom  two  to 
four  inches  in  depth ;  their  course  is  almost  as  unvar3ring  as  that  of  the  needle, 
running  north  and  south.  Of  the  thousands  of  buflSUo  trails  which  I  have  seen, 
I  recollect  none  of  which  the  general  direction  was  not  north  and  south.  This 
may  seem  somewhat  surprising  at  first  thought,  but  it  admits  of  a  simple  and 
satisfactory  explanation. 

The  general  direction  of  all  streams,  large  and  small,  on  the  Plains,  is  from 
the  west  to  the  east,  seeking  as  they  do  an  entrance  to  the  Mississippi.  The 
habits  of  the  buffalo  incline  him  to  graze  and  migrate  from  one  stream  to  an* 
other,  moving  noi*thward  and  crossing  each  in  succession  as  he  follows  the 
young  grass  in  the  spring,  and  moving  southward  seeking  the  milder  climate 
and  open  grazing  in  the  fall  and  winter.  Throughout  the  bufiklo  country  are 
to  be  seen  what  are  termed  **  bufG^lo  wallows.**  The  number  of  these  is  so 
great  as  to  excite  surprise;  a  moderate  estimate  would  give  from  one  to  three 
to  each  acre  of  ground  throughout  this  vast  tract  of  country     These  wallowf 
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•re  about  eight  feet  in  dUmeter  and  from  aix  to  eigtiteen  inches  in  depth,  and 
are  made  by  the  boffido  bolls  in  the  siuring  when  ohi^lenging  a  rival  to  com- 
bat for  the  favor  of  the  opposite  sex.  The  ground  is  broken  by  pawing— -if  an 
animal  with  a  hoof  can  be  said  to  paw— and  if  the  challenge  Is  accepted,  as  il 
Qsoally  is,  the  combat  takes  place;  after  which  the  one  who  comes  off  victori- 
ous remains  in  possession  of  the  battle-field,  and,  occupying  the  **  wallow  '*  of 
fresh  uptomed  earth,  finds  it  produces  a  cooling  sensation  to  his  hot  and  gory 
sides.  Sometimes  the  victory  which  gives  possession  of  the  battle-field  and 
drives  a  hated  antagonist  away  is  purchased  at  a  dear  price.  The  carcass  of  the 
viotor  is  often  found  in  the  wallow,  where  his  brief  triumph  has  soon  terminated 
from  the  effects  of  his  wounds.  In  the  early  spring,  during  the  shedding  sea- 
son, the  hnffido  resorts  to  his**  wallow^  to  aid  in  removing  the  old  coat.  These 
**  wallows  ^  have  proven  of  no  little  benefit  to  man,  as  well  as  to  animals  other 
than  the  ba£&ilo.  After  a  heavy  rain  they  become  filled  with  water,  the  soil 
being  of  sooh  a  compact  character  as  to  retain  it.  It  has  not  unfrequently  been 
the  case  when  making  long  marches  that  the  streams  would  be  found  dry, 
wbSle  water  in  abundance  could  be  obtained  firom  the  **  wallows/'  True,  it  was 
not  of  the  best  quality,  particularly  if  it  had  been  standing  long  and  the  buf- 
blo  had  patronized  the  wallows  as  ** summer  resorts";  but  on  the  Plains  a 
thirsty  man  or  beast,  far  from  any  streams  of  water,  does  not  parley  long  with 
tiiese  considerations. 

Wherever  water  is  found  on  the  Phdns,  particularly  if  it  is  standing,  in- 
numerable gadflies  and  mosquitoes  generally  abound.  To  such  an  extent  do 
these  pests  to  the  animal  kingdom  e^dst,  that  to  our  thinly-coated  animals,  such 
as  the  horse  and  mule,  grazing  is  almost  an  impossibility,  while  the  buiUo  with 
bis  huge  shaggy  coat  can  browse  undisturbed.  The  most  sanguinary  and  de- 
termined of  these  troublesome  insects  are  the  **  buffalo  flies*' ;  they  move  in  my- 
riads, and  so  violent  and  painfiil  are  their  assaults  upon  horses  that  a  herd  of 
the  latter  has  been  known  to  stampede  as  the  result  of  an  attack  from  a  swarm 
of  these  flies.  ^ 

But  here  again  is  fhmisbed  what  some  reasoners  would  affirm  is  evidence 
of  the  **  eternal  fitness  of  things."  In  most  localities  where  these  flies  are 
*ound  in  troublesome  numbers,  there  are  also  found  flocks  of  stMrlings,  a  spe- 
cies of  blackdird;  these,  more,  I  presume,  to  obtain  a  livelihood  than  to  become 
the  defender  of  the  helpless,  perch  themselves  upon  the  backs  of  the  animals, 
when  woe  betide  the  hapless  gadfly  who  ventures  near,  only  to  become  a  choice 
morsel  for  the  starling.  In  this  way  I  have  seen  our  herds  of  cavalry  horses 
grazing  undisturbed,  each  horse  of  the  many  hundreds  having  perched  upon 
his  back  from  one  to  dozens  of  starlings,  standing  guard  over  liim  while  he 


One  of  the  first  subjects  which  addresses  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  stranger 
on  the  n^ns,  particularly  if  he  be  of  a  philosophical  or  scientific  turn  of  mind, 
is  the  mirage,  which  is  here  observed  in  all  its  perfection.  Many  a  weary  mile 
of  the  traveller  has  been  whUed  away  in  endeavors  to  account  for  the  fitfdl  and 
beautifully  changing  visions  presented  by  the  mirage.  Sometimes  the  distor- 
tions are  wonderful,  and  so  natural  as  to  deceive  the  most  experienced  eye. 
Upon  one  occasion  I  met  a  young  officer  who  had  spent  several  years  on  the 
Plains  and  in  the  Indian  country.  He  was,  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  in  com- 
mand of  a  detachment  of  cavahy  in  pursuit  of  a  party  of  Indians  who  had  been 
oommitting  depredations  on  our  firontier.  WhUe  riding  at  the  head  of  his  com- 
mand he  suddenly  discovered,  as  he  thought,  a  party  of  Indians  not  more  than 
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a  mile  distant  The  latter  seemed  to  be  galloping  toward  him.  The  atten- 
tion of  his  men  was  called  to  them,  and  they  pronounced  them  Indiims  oc 
horseback..  The  *^trof  was  sounded,  and  the  column  moved  forward  to  the 
attack.  The  distance  between  the  attacking  party  and  the  supposed  foe  was  rap- 
idly diminishing,  the  Indians  appearing  plainer  to  view  each  moment  The 
charge  was  about  to  be  sounded,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  supposed 
party  of  Indians  consisted  of  the  decayed  carcasses  of  half  a  dozen  slain  buffia- 
loes,  which  number  had  been  magnified  by  the  mirage,  while  the  peculiar  mo- 
tion imparted  by  the  latter  had  given  the  appearance  of  Indians  on  horseback. 

I  liave  seen  a  train  of  government  wagons  with  white  canvas  covers  mov- 
ing through  a  mirage  which,  by  elevating  the  wagons  to  treble  their  height 
and  magnifying  the  sise  of  the  covers,  presented  the  appearance  of  a  line  of 
large  sailing  vessels  under  full  sail«  while  the  usual  appearance  of  the  mi- 
rage gave  a  correct  likeness  of  an  immense  lake  or  sea.  Sometimes  the  mi- 
rage has  been  the  cause  of  Mghtfol  suffering  and  death  by  its  deceptive  ap- 
pearance. 

Trains  of  emigrants  making  thehr  way  to  Califomia  and  Oregon  have,  yriule 
seeking  water  to  quench  their  thirst  and  that  of  their  animals,  been  induced  to 
depart  from  their  course  in  the  endeavor  to  reach  the  inviting  lake  of  water 
which  the  mirage  displayed  before  their  longing  eyes.  It  is  usually  repre- 
sented at  a  distance  of  from  five  to  ten  miles.  Sometimes,  if  the  nature  of  the 
ground  is  fiivorable,  it  is  dispelled  by  advancing  toward  it;  at  others  it  is  like 
an  ignis fatuuBt  hovering  in  sight  but  keeping  beyond  reach.  Here  and  there 
throughout  this  region  are  pointed  out  the  graves  of  those  who  are  said  to  have 
been  led  astray  by  the  mirage  untal  their  bodies  were  famished  and  they  suo- 
enmbed  to  thirst 

The  routes  usually  chosen  for  travel  across  the  Plains  may  be  said  to  furnish, 
upon  an  average,  water  every  fifteen  miles.  In  some  instances,  however,  and 
during  the  hot  season  of  the  year,  it  is  necessary  in  places  to  go  into  what  is 
termed  '*  a  dry  camp,'*  that  is,  to  encamp  where  there  is  no  water.  In  such 
emergencies,  with  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  route,  it  is  practicable  to  trans- 
port from  the  last  camp  a  sufficient  quantity  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  people 
composing  the  train,  but  the  dumb  brutes  must  trust  to  the  little  moirture 
obtained  from  the  nig^t  grazing  to  quench  their  thirst 

The  •^nfnutln  inhabiting  the  Plains  resemble  in  some  respects  the  fiushionable 
sodely  of  some  of  our  larger  cities.  During  the  extreme  heat  of  the  summer 
they  forsake  their  accustomed  haunts  and  seek  a  more  delightful  retreat.  For, 
although  the  Plains  are  drained  by  streams  of  all  sizes,  frt>m  the  navigable 
river  to  the  humblest  of  brooks,  yet  at  certain  seasons  the  supply  of  water  in 
many  of  them  is  of  the  most  uncertain  character.  The  pasturage,  firom  the 
exc^sive  heat,  the  lack  of  sufficient  moisture,  and  the  withering  hot  winds 
which  sweep  across  from  the  south,  becomes  dried,  withered,  and  burnt  and  is 
rendered  incapable  of  sustaiqing  life.  Then  it  is  that  the  animals  usually 
found  on  the  Plains  disappear  for  a  short  time,  and  await  the  return  of  a 
milder  season. 

Having  briefly  grouped  the  prominent  features  of  the  central  Plains,  and  as 
some  of  the  incidents  connected  with  my  service  among  the  Indian  tribes  oc- 
curred fkr  to  the  south  of  the  localities  already  referred  to,  a  hurried  reference 
to  the  country  north  of  Texas,  and  in  which  the  T^chita  mountains  are  located, 
a  favorite  resort  of  some  of  the  tribes,  is  here  made.  To  describe  as  one 
would  view  it  in  Journeying  upon  horseback  over  this  beautifiil  and  romantic 
country,  to  picture  with  the  pen  those  boundless  soUtudcH-s^^l^^^^t  their 
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Qlence  alone  Increases  Uadr  grandeur—to  gather  inspiration  from  nature  and 
to  attempt  to  paint  the  seem  as  my  eye  beheld  it,  is  a  task  before  wliioh  a  much 
readier  pen  than  mine  might  well  hesitate. 

It  was  a  beantifhl  and  ever-ohanging  panorama  which  at  one  moment  exoited 
Ihe  beholder's  highest  admiration,  at  the  next  impressed  him  with  speechless 
veneration.  Approaching  tiie  Wichita  moontains  from  the  north,  and  after 
tiie  eye  has  perhaps  been  wearied  by  the  tameness  and  monotony  of  the  nn« 
iKoken  Plains,  one  is  gladdened  by  ttie  relief  which  the  si^t  of  these  pictnr- 
«Bqae  and  pecnliarly  beantifhl  moontains  aflfords. 

Here  are  to  be  seen  aU  the  yaried  colors  which  Bierstadt  and  C^nrch  en- 
deavor to  represent  in  thehr  mountain  scenery.  A  Journey  across  and  around 
them  on  foot  and  upon  horseback  will  well  repay  either  the  tourist  or  artist  . 
The  air  is  pure  and  fragrant,  and  as  exhilarating  as  the  purest  of  wine;  the 
•climate  entrandngly  mild;  the  sky  clear,  and  blue  as  the  most  bsautifhl  sap- 
f^ure,  with  here  and  there  clouds  of  rarest  loveliness,  presenting  to  the  eye 
the  richest  commingling  of  bright  and  yaried  colors ;  delightftd  odors  are  con- 
stantty  bein^  waited  by;  while  the  forests,  filled  with  the  mocking  bird,  the 
colibri,  the  humming  bird,  and  the  thrush,  constantly  put  forth  a  Joyful  chorus, 
and  aU  oomlnne  to  fill  the  soul  with  visions  of  deli^  and  enhance  the  perfeo- 
tion  and  glory  of  the  creation.  Strong  indeed  must  be  that  unbelief  which  can 
here  ocmtemplate  nature  in  all  her  purity  and  glory,  and,  unawed  by  the  sub- 
Ihnity  of  tills  dosely-connected  testimony,  question  either  the  Divine  origin  oi 
purpose  of  tiie  beautifhl  firmament. 

Unlike  most  mountains,  the  Wichita  cannot  properly  be  termed  a  range  or 
chain,  but  more  correctly  a  collection  or  group,  as  many  of  the  highest  and 
most  beautifhl  ere  detached,  and  stand  on  a  level  plain  **  solitary  and  alone.*^ 
Hiey  are  mainly  composed  of  granite,  the  huge  blocks  of  which  exhibit  numer- 
ous shades  of  beautifhl  colors,  crimson,  purple,  yellow,  and  green  predominat- 
hig.  Tliey  are  conical  in  shape,  and  seem  to  have  but  little  resemblance  to 
the  soil  npon  which  they  are  founded.  They  rise  abruptly  firom  a  level  sur- 
^M^e— so  level  and  unobstructed  that  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  drive  a  car- 
riage to  any  point  of  the  circumference  at  the  base ;  and  yet  so  steep  and  broken 
are  the  sides  that  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  it  is  possible  to  ascend  them. 
From  the  foot  of  almost  every  mountain  pours  a  stream  of  limpid  watoTt  of 
almost  icy  coldness. 

If  the  character  ^ven  to  tJie  Indian  by  Cooper  and  other  novelists,  as  well 
as  by  well-meaning  but  mistaken  philanthropists  of  a  later  day,  were  the  true 
one;  if  the  Indian  were  the  innocent,  simple-minded  being  he  is  represented, 
more  the  creature  of  romance  than  reality,  imbued  only  with  a  deep  veneration 
for  the  works  of  nature,  freed  firom  tiie  passions  and  vices  which  must  accom- 
pany a  savage  nature ;  if^  in  other  words*  he  possessed  all  the  virtues  which  his 
adn^rers  and  works  of  fiction  ascribe  to  him,  and  were  firee  ttom  all  the  vices 
widdi  those  best  qualified  to  judge  assign  to  him,  he  would  be  Just  the  character 
to  complete  the  picture  which  is  presented  by  the  country  embracing  the  Wl* 
ddta  mountains.  Cooper,  to  whose  writings  more  tlian  to  those  of  any  other 
author  are  the  people  speaking  the  English  language  indebted  for  a  &lse  and 
ni-judged  estimate  of  the  Indian  character,  might  well  have  laid  the  scenes  of 
hifl  fictitious  stories  in  tiiis  beautifhl  and  romantic  country. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  character  of  the  Indian  as  described  in  Coop 
«r'8  interesting  novels  is  not  the  true  one.  But  as,  in  emerging  fix>m  childhood 
Ato  the  years  of  a  matnier  age,  we  are  often  compelled  to  cast  aside  many  o« 
;Tir  earlier  illusions  and  replace  them  by  beliefii  less  inviting  but  inofe  real 
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to  we,  as  a  people,  with  opportanities  enlarged  and  &oilitdes  for  obtaining 
knowledge  increased,  have  been  forced  by  a  multiplicity  of  causes  to  study  and 
endeavor  to  comprehend  thoroughly  the  character  of  the  red  man.  So  inti- 
mately has  he  become  associated  with  the  Government  as  ward  of  the  nation* 
and  80  prominent  a  place  among  the  questions  of  national  policy  does  the  mucb 
mooted  **  Indian  question  **  occupy,  thai  it  behooves  us  no  longer  to  study  this 
problem  from  works  of  fiction,  but  to  deal  with  it  as  it  exists  in  reality. 
Stripped  of  the  beautiful  romance  with  which  we  have  been  so  long  willing 
to  envelop  him,  transferred  from  the  inviting  pages  of  the  novelist  to  the  lo- 
calities where  we  are  compelled  to  meet  with  him,  in  his  native  village,  on  the 
war  path,  and  when  raiding  upon  our  frontier  settlements  and  lines  of  travel* 
the  Lidian  forfeits  his  claim  to  the  appellation  of  the  **  noble  red  man."  We 
see  him  as  he  is,  and,  so  far  as  all  knowledge  goes,  as  he  ever  has  been,  a 
saviige  in  every  sense  of  the  word;  not  worse,  perhaps,  than  his  white  brother 
would  be  similarly  born  and  bred,  but  one  whose  cruel  and  ferocious  nature 
far  exceeds  that  of  any  wild  beast  of  the  desert.  That  this  is  true  no  one  who 
has  been  brought  into  intimate  contact  with  the  wild  tribes  will  deny.  Perhaps 
there  are  some  who,  as  members  of  peace  commissions  or  as  wandering  agents 
of  some  benevolent  society,  may  have  visited  these  tribes  or  attended  with  them 
at  councils  held  for  some  pacific  purpose,  and  who,  by  passing  tlirough  the  vil- 
lages of  the  Indian  while  cUpecicet  may  imagine  their  opportunities  for  judging 
of  the  Indian  nature  all  that  could  be  desired.  But  the  Indian,  while  he  can 
seldom  be  accused  of  indulging  in  a  great  variety  of  wardrobe,  can  be  said  to 
have  a  character  capable  of  adapting  itself  to  almost  every  occasion.  He  has 
one  character,  perhaps  his  most  serviceable  one,  which  he  preserves  carefVilly, 
and  only  airs  it  when  making  his  appeal  to  the  Government  or  its  agents  fop 
aims,  ammunition,  and  license  to  employ  them.  This  character  is  invariabl  j 
paraded,  and  often  with  telling  effect,  when  the  motive  is  a  peacefhl  one. 
IVominent  chiefii  invited  to  visit  Washington  invariably  don  this  character,  and 
in  thehr  **  talks  "  with  the  *'  Great  Father  **  and  other  less  prominent  personages 
they  successfhlly  contrive  to  exhibit  but  this  one  phase.  Seeing  them  under 
these  or  similar  circumstances  only,  it  is  not  surprising  that  by  many  the  Indian 
is  looked  upon  as  a  simple-minded  "  son  of  nature,'^  desiring  nothing  beyond 
the  privilege  of  roaming  and  hunting  over  the  vast  unsettled  wilds  of  the  West, 
inheriting  and  asserting  but  few  native  rights,  and  never  trespassing  upon  the 
rights  of  others.  This  view  is  equally  erroneous  with  that  which  regards  the 
Indian  as  a  creature  possessing  the  human  form  but  divested  of  all  other  at- 
tributes of  humanity,  and  whose  traits  of  character,  habits,  modes  of  life,  dis- 
position, and  savage  customs  disqualify  him  from  the  exercise  of  all  ri^ts 
and  privileges,  even  those  pertaining  to  life  itself.  Taking  him  as  we  find  him, 
at  peace  or  at  war,  at  home  or  abroad,  waiving  aU  prejudices,  and  laying 
aside  all  partiality,  we  will  discover  in  the  Indian  a  subject  for  thoughtful 
study  and  investigation.  In  him  we  will  find  the  representative  of  a  race 
whose  origin  is,  and  promises  to  be,  a  subject  forever  wrapped  in  mystery;  a 
race  incapable  of  being  judged  by  the  rules  or  laws  applicable  to  any  other 
known  race  of  men ;  one  between  which  and  civilization  there  seems  to  liave 
existed  from  time  immemorial  a  determined  and  unceasing  warfare — a  hostility 
BO  deep->e&ted  and  inbred  with  the  Indian  character,  that  in  the  exceptional 
mstances  where  the  modes  and  habits  of  civilization  have  been  reluctantly 
adopted,  it  has  been  at  the  sacrifice  of  power  and  influence  as  a  tribe,  and  the 
more  serious  loss  of  health,  vigor,  and  courage  as  individuals. 
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IP  the  character  of  the  Indian  is  enveloped  in  mystery,  how  much  more  so  is 
his  ori^.  From  his  earliest  history  to  the  present  thne  learned  men 
hsTe  striven  to  unravel  this  mystery,  and  to  tnce  the  genealogy  of  the  red  man 
to  its  original  source.  Bat  in  spite  of  all  study  and  the  deepest  research  capable 
ai  being  brought  to  bear  on  this  subject,  it  is  to-day  surrounded  by  a  darkness 
almost  as  deep  and  impenetrable  as  that  which  enfolded  it  centuries  ago.  Va- 
rious writers  of  ability  have  attempted  to  prove  that  the  Indians  came  from 
eastern  Asia;  others  trace  them  to  Africa,  others  to  Phoenicia,  while  another 
ekas  believes  them  to  be  autochthones.  In  favor  of  each  of  these  beliefs  strong 
dreomstantial  evidence  can  be  produced.  By  closely  studying  the  customs, 
eoitomes,  fiuth,  and  religious  traditions  of  the  various  tribes,  a  striking  homo- 
geneity is  seen  to  exist.  At  the  same  time  and  from  the  same  sources  we  are 
enabled  to  discover  satisfactory  resemblances  between  certain  superstitions  and 
religious  rites  practised  among  the  Indian  tribes  and  those  which  prevailed  at 
one  time  among  the  ancient  Persians,  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Chaldeans.  They 
who  adhere  to  the  belief  of  disparity  of  origin  may  readily  adduce  arguments  in 
refutation  of  an  opposite  theory.  The  apparent  similarity  found  to  exist  in  the 
costoms,  dress,  and  religious  rites  of  different  tribes  may  be  partially  accounted 
for  by  their  long  int^oourse  under  like  curcumstances,  the  effect  of  which  would 
necessarily  be  an  assimilation  in  beliefs  and  usages  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree. The  preponderance  of  facts  inclines  strongly  in  £ftvor  of  that  theory 
which  does  not  ascribe  unity  of  origin  to  the  Indian  tribes.  Passing  down 
the  Mississippi  to  Mexico,  and  from  Mexico  to  Peru,  there  once  existed  an  un 
broken  chain  of  tribes,  which,  either  in  a  peaceful  or  warlike  manner,  main- 
tuned  a  connection  and  kept  up  an  intercourse  with  each  other.  In  various 
ways  proofe  have  been  discovered  that  at  one  time  the  most  northern  tribes 
most  have  held  intercourse  with  the  civilized  nations  of  Peru  and  Mexico.  These 
evidences  have  been  seized  upon  by  certain  savants  to  support  the  theory  that 
the  Indian  tribes  of  North  America  are  descendants  of  the  Aztecs  and  other  kin- 
dred nations  of  the  south — arriving  at  this  conclusion  from  the  fact  of  an  appar- 
ent similarity  in  history,  psychology,  traditions,  and  customs.  But  by  studying 
the  migrations  and  tendencies  of  ancient  nations,  and  making  allowance  for  such 
modifications  as  climatic  influences,  intermarriage,  contact  with  civilization, 
and  an  altered  mode  of  living  would  necessarily  produce  upon  any  branch  of 
the  human  race — ^remembering,  too,  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  relating 
to  oar  subject  we  must  be  guided  by  tradition  rather  than  history — it  is  not  diffi- 
enlt  to  establish  a  strong  typical  likeness  between  the  tribes  of  American  In- 
dians and  some  of  the  nations  of  most  remote  antiquity.  When  or  iu  what  ex- 
act manner  they  first  reached  this  continent  is  a  problem  difficult  of  solution. 
This  theory  necessarily  involves  the  admission  of  emigration  to  this  conti 
nent  centuries  before  the  landing  of  Columbus.  Upon  this  point  there  is  much 
that  may  be  inferred,  and  not  a  little  susceptible  of  strong  proof. 

When  civilization  made  its  first  inroads  within  the  borders  of  this  continent, 
DomeroQS  tribes,  each  powerful  in  numbers,  were  found  inhabiting  it.  Each 
Idbe  had  its  peculiar  customs,  whether  of  war,  the  chase,  or  religion     They 
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exhibited  some  close  resemblances  as  well  as  widely  different  traits  of  charao- 
ter.  That  they  sprang  firom  different  nations  rather  than  from  a  single  souro* 
seems  highly  probable.  It  is  said  that  when  the  Spaniards  conquered  Yucatan 
a  number  of  intelligent  Indians  declared  that  by  traditions  from  their  ancestors 
they  had  learned  that  their  country  had  been  peopled  by  nations  coming  from 
the  east,  whom  God  had  delivered  from  their  enemies  by  opening  a  road  for 
them  across  the  sea. 

Few  persons  will  deny  that  the  existence  of  America  was  believed  in  if  nol 
positively  known  centuries  before  its  discovery  by  Columbus.  Even  so  far 
back  as  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  a  historian  named  Theopompus,  ia 
giving  a  dialogue  that  took  place  between  Midas  and  Silenus,  credits  the  latter 
with  saying  that  Europe,  Asia,. and  Africa  were  only  islands,  but  that  a  vast  fer- 
tile continent  existed  beyond  the  sea.  This  continent  was  peopled  by  a  race  of 
powerfrd  men,  and  gold  and  silver  were  abundant  on  its  surface.  Hanno,  eight 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  made  a  voyage  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
sailed  due  west  for  thirty  days.  From  the  account  which  he  afterward  wrote 
of  his  voyage,  it  is  probable  that  he  saw  portions  of  America  or  some  of  the 
West  India  islands.  Reference  is  also  made  by  Homer  and  Horace  to  the  ex- 
istence of  islands  at  a  long  distance  west  of  Europe  and  Africa.  Diodo- 
rus  speaks  of  an  immense  island  many  days^  sail  to  the  west  of  Africa;  im- 
mense rivers  flowed  from  its  shores ;  its  inhabitants  resided  in  beautiful  man- 
sions ;  its  soil  was  fhiitful  and  highly  cultivated.  The  description  corresponds 
with  that  given  of  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards  who  first  discovered  it.  Aristotle 
makes  mention  of  it  in  the  following  terms :  **  It  is  said  that  the  Carthaginians 
have  discovered  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  a  very  fertile  island,  but  which 
is  without  inhabitants,  yet  full  of  forests,  of  navigable  rivers,  and  abounding  Id 
fruit.  It  is  situated  many  days*  journey  from  the  mainland."  After  the  dis- 
covery of  America  Europeans  were  surprised  to  find  in  villages  in  Guatemala 
inhabitants  wearing  the  Arabian  masculine  costume  and  the  Jewish  feminine 
costume.  Travellers  in  South  America  have  discovered  Israelites  among 
the  Indians.  This  discovery  strengthens  the  theory  given  by  Grarcia,  a  Spanish 
writer,  that  the  Indians  are  the  descendants  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  that  were  led 
captive  into  Assyria.  Many  of  the  Indian  customs  and  religious  rites  closely 
resemble  those  of  the  Israelites.  In  many  tribes  the  Indians  offer  the  firsi 
fruits  of  the  earth  and  of  the  chase  to  the  Great  Spirit.  They  have  also  certain 
ceremonies  at  stated  periods.  Their  division  of  the  year  corresponds  with  the 
Jewish  festivals.  In  some  tribes  the  brother  of  a  deceased  husband  receives 
the  widow  into  liis  lodge  as  his  legitimate  wife.  Some  travellers  claim  to  have 
seen  circumcision  practised  among  certain  tribes.  Another  analogy  between 
the  Jews  and  the  Indians  is  seen  in  their  purifications,  baths,  anointings,  fitfts* 
manner  of  praying,  and  abstaining  from  certain  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  reptiles 
considered  impure.  In  general  Indians  are  only  permitted  to  marry  in  their 
own  tribe.  Some  tribes  are  said  to  carry  with  them  an  ark  similar  to  the  one 
mentioned  in  Holy  Writ.  I  know  that  all  tribes  with  which  I  have  been  brought 
in  contact  carry  with  them  a  mysterious  somettiing  wliich  is  regarded  with  the 
utmost  sacredness  and  veneration,  and  upon  which  the  eye  of  no  white  man  at 
least  is  ever  permitted  to  rest.  Then  again  the  **  medicine  man  "  of  the  tribe* 
who  is  not,  as  liis  name  implies,  the  physician,  but  stands  in  the  character  of  high 
pnest,  assumes  a  dress  and  manner  corresponding  to  those  of  the  Jewish  high 
priest  Mr.  Adair,  who  spent  forty  years  among  the  various  northern  tribes, 
and  who  holds  to  the  idea  that  the  Indian  is  descended  from  the  Hebrew,  as* 
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■ertB  thmt  he  discoTered  an  unmistakable  resemblance  between  yarious  In(iian 
words  and  the  Hebrew  intended  to  express  the  same  idea.  He  further  asserts 
Uiat  he  onoe  heard  an  Indian  apply  the  following  expression  to  a  culprit: 
*  Tadd  KoksU  eanaha  " — ^Thou  art  like  unto  a  Canaanite  sinner. 

Numerous  evidences  and  various  authorities  go  to  prove  that  prior  to  the 
discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  a  series  of  voyages  had  been  made  from 
die  old  to  the  new  continent.    The  historical  records  of  the  Scandinavians,  de- 
leribing  their  migratory  expeditions,  fix  not  only  the  dates  of  such  excmrsiona, 
bat  also  the  exact  points  on  the  American  coast  at  which  landings  were  made 
and  colonies  established.    In  1002,  Thorwald  Ericsson,  following  the  example 
of  his  countrymen,  began  a  voyage,  during  which  he  landed  near  Cape  Cod. 
He  was  afterward  slain  in  an  encounter  with  the  natives.    Other  expeditions 
were  undertaken  by  the  Scandinavians  at  subsequent  periods  down  to  the  early 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when,  owing  to  various  causes  of  decline,  in- 
ehding  savage  wars  and  disease,  these  early  explorers  lost  their  foothold  on 
the  American  continent  and  disappeared  firom  its  limits.    But  from  the  ninth 
to  the  fifteenth  century  it  is  easily  proved  by  their  historical  records  and  tra- 
^tions  tiuit  the  American  continent  had  been  visited  and  occupied  by  pioneers 
from  the  Scandinavians.    From  the  great  number  of  inscriptions,  antique  uten* 
aOs,  arms,  bones,  and  monuments  discovered  in  the  New  England  States,  it  is 
fair  to  presume  that  these  adventurers  had  occupied  a  larger  portion  of  the 
new  continent  than  their  manuscripts  would  lead  us  to  suppose.    At  the  same 
time  the  discoveries  in  the  Western  States  and  territories  of  mounds  containing 
human  bones,  earthen  vessels,  and  weapons  whose  form  and  structure  prove 
that  their  original  owners  belonged  to  a  different  people  from  any  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  at  the  present  day,  should  be  received  as  evidence  strongly 
confirmatory  of  the  early  migradoi^  claimed  to  have  been  made  by  the  Scandi- 
navians  and  other  nataons.    Admitting  that  there  are  certain  physiological  at- 
tributes common  to  nearly  all  the.  Indian  tribes,  sufficiently  decided  and  clear 
to  enable  them  to  be  classed  togetb^t^s  Qne^bi^ainch  of  the  human  family,  yet 
an  intimate  study  of  all  the  trii>es  of  Ner^h  America  will  develop  physical  di- 
versities sufficiently  ample  to  justify  Uio  belief  that  the  vai*ious  tribes  may  have 
qpnmg  firom  dififerent  nationalities.    We  find  them,  although  generally  of.  a 
copper  color,  presenting  all  shades  of  complexion  from  a  deep  black  to  a  shade 
of  white.    Some  tribes  are  of  powerful  stflftnr0;^ther8  are  dwarfed.    So  marked 
are  these  differences  that  a  person  accustomed  to  meeting  the  various  tribes  can 
at  a  glance  distinguish  the  individuals  of  one  from  the  other.    Almost  every 
tribe  poesesees  a  language  peculiarly  its  own,  and  what  seems  remarkable  is 
the  &ct  that  no  matter  how  long  or  how  intintvtely  two  tribes  may  be  associ- 
ated with  each  other,  they  each  preserve  and  employ  their  own  language,  and 
individuals  of  the  one  tribe  rarely  become  versed  in  the  spoken  language  of 
the  other,  all  intercommunication  being  carried  on  either  by  interpreters  or  in 
the  universal  sign  language.    This  is  noticeably  true  of  Cheyennes  and  Arra- 
pahoes,  two  tribes  which  for  years  have  lived  in  close  ;>roximity  to  each  other, 
and  who  are  so  strongly  bound  together,  offensively  .'xnd  defensively,  as  to 
make  common  cause  agunst  the  enemies  of  either,  parfirularly  against  the 
white  man.    These  tribes  encamp  together,  hunt  together,  and  make  war  U>> 
gether,  yet  but  a  comparatively  small  number  of  either  can  fueak  fluently  the 
language  of  the  other.    I  remember  to  have  had  an  interview  a^  one  time  with 
a  number  of  prominent  chiefs  belonging  to  five  different  tribes,  the  Ohevennes, 
Ekywas,  Osages,  Raws,  and  Apaches.    In  communicating  with    them  it  was 
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necessary  for  my  language  to  be  interpreted  into  each  of  the  five  Indima 
tongues,  no  representatives  of  any  two  of  the  tribes  being  able  to  understand  the 
language  of  each  other ;  yet  all  of  these  tribes  were  accustomed  to  more  or  less 
intimate  association.  Between  the  tribes  which  inhabited  the  Eastern  States 
and  those  originally  found  on  the  Plains  a  marked  difference  is  seen  to  exist, 
riiey  have  bat  little  in  common,  while  a  difference  equally  marked  is  disoov 
ered  between  the  Indians  of  the  Plains  and  those  of  the  mountain  regions  fur 
ther  west,  as  well  as  the  tribes  of  both  Old  and  New  Msxico. 

Inseparable  Arom  the  Indian  character,  wherever  he  is  to  be  met  with*  ia 
bis  remarkable  taciturnity,  his  deep  dissimulation,  the  perseverance  with  which 
he  follows  his  plans  of  revenge  or  conquest,  liis  concealment  and  apparent  lack 
of  curiosity,  his  stoical  courage  when  in  the  power  of  his  enemies,  his  cunning, 
his  caution,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  wonderful  power  and  subtlety  of  liis  senses. 
Of  this  last  I  have  had  most  interesting  proof,  one  instance  of  which  wHl  be 
noted  when  describing  the  Washita  campaign.  In  studying  the  Indian  char- 
acter, while  shocked  and  disgusted  by  many  of  his  ti'aits  and  customs,  I  find 
much  to  be  admired,  and  still  mojre  of  deep  and  unvarying  interest.  To  me  In- 
dian life,  with  its  attendant  ceremoni^,  mysteries,  and  forms,  is  a  book  of  un- 
ceasing interest  Grant  that  some  of  its  pages  are  frightful,  and,  if  possible,  to 
be  avoided,  yet  the  attraction  is  none  the  weaker.  Study  him,  fight  him,  civil- 
iee  him  if  you  can,  he  remains  still  the  object  of  your  curiosity,  a  type  of  man 
peculiar  and  undefined,  subjecting  himself  to  no  known  law  of  civilization,  con- 
tending determinedly  against  all  efforts  to  win  him  firom  his  chosen  mode  of 
life.  He  stands  in  the  group  of  nations  solitary  and  reserved,  seeking  alliance 
with  none,  mistrusting  and  opposing  the  advances  of  all.  Civilization  may 
and  should  do  much  for  him,  but  it  can  never  civilize  him.  A  few  instances  to 
the  contrary  may  be  quoted,  but  these  are  susceptible  of  explanation.  No  tribe 
enjoying  its  accustomed  freedom  has  ever  been  induced  to  adopt  a  civilized 
mode  of  life,  or,  as  they  express  it,  to  follow  the  white  man^s  road.  At  various 
times  certain  tribes  have  forsaken  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  and  the  excitement 
of  the  war-path  for  the  more  quiet  life  to  be  found  on  the  '•  reservation."  Was 
this  course  adopted  voluntarily  and  from  preference  f  Was  it  because  the  Indian 
chose  the  ways  of  his  white  brother  rather  than  those  in  which  he  had  been 
born  and  bred? 

In  no  single  instance  has  tills  been  true.  What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  have 
been  the  reasons  which  influenced  certain  tribes  to  abandon  their  predatory, 
nomadic  life,  and  to-day  to  influence  others  to  pursue  a  similar  course?  The 
answer  is  clear,  and  as  undeniable  as  it  is  clear.  The  gradual  and  steady  de- 
crease in  numbers,  strength,  and  influence,  occasioned  by  wars  both  with  other 
tribes  and  with  the  white  man,  as  well  as  losses  brought  about  by  diseases 
partly  attributable  to  contact  with  civilization,  have  so  lowered  the  standing 
and  diminished  the  available  fighting  force  of  the  tribe  as  to  render  it  unable 
to  cope  witli  more  powerful  neighboring  tribes  with  any  prospect  of  success. 
The  stronger  tribes  always  assume  an  overbearing  and  dominant  manner  to- 
ward their  weaker  neighbors,  forcing  them  to  join  in  costly  and  bloody  wars  or 
themselves  to  be  considered  enemies.  When  a  tribe  faWs  from  the  position  of 
a  leading  one,  it  is  at  the  mercy  of  every  tribe  that  chooses  to  make  war,  being 
forced  to  take  sides,  and  at  the  termination  of  the  war  is  generally  sacrificed  to 
the  interests  of  the  more  powerful.  To  avoid  these  sacrifices,  to  avail  itself  of 
the  protection  of  civilization  and  its  armed  forces,  to  escape  from  the  ruin 
bug  influences  of  its  more  warlike  and  powerful  neighbors,  it  reluctantly  ao- 
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cepU  the  situation,  gives  up  its  accustomed  haunts,  its  wild  mode  of  life,  and 
Q^es  down  under  the  protecting  arm  of  its  former  enemy,  the  white  man, 
and  tries,  however  feebly,  to  adopt  his  manner  of  life.  In  making  this  change 
the  Indian  has  to  sacrifice  all  that  is  dear  to  his  heart;  he  abandons  the  only 
mode  of  life  in  which  he  can  be  a  warrior  and  win  triumphs  and  honors  worthy 
to  be  sou^t  after ;  and  in  taking  up  the  pursuits  of  the  white  man  he  does  that 
which  he  has  always  been  taught  from  his  earliest  infjuicy  to  regard  as  degrad- 
ing to  his  manhood — to  labor,  to  work  for  his  daily  bread,  an  avocation  suitable 
only  for  squaws. 

To  those  who  advocate  the  application  of  the  laws  of  civilization  to  the 
Indian,  it  mi^t  be  a  profitable  study  to  investigate  the  effect  which  such  appli- 
cation produces  upon  the  strength  of  the  tribe  as  expressed  in  numbers.  Look- 
ing at  him  as  the  fearless  hunter,  the  matchless  horseman  and  warrior  of  the 
Plains,  where  Nature  placed  him,  and  contrasting  him  with  the  reservation 
Indian,  who  is  supposed  to  be  revelling  in  the  delightfhl  comforts  and  luxuries 
of  an  enlightened  condition,  but  who  in  reality  is  grovelling  in  beggary,  bereft 
of  many  of  the  qualities  which  in  his  wild  state  tended  to  render  him  noble, 
and  heir  to  a  combination  of  vices  partly  his  own,  partly  bequeathed  to  him 
from  the  pale-£Eu;e,  one  is  forced,  even  against  desire,  to  conclude  that  there  is 
onending  antagonism  between  the  Indian  nature  and  that  with  which  his  well- 
meaning  white  brother  would  endow  him.  Nature  intended  him  for  a  savage 
fitate;  every  instinct,  every  impulse  of  his  soul  inclines  him  to  it.  The  white 
race  might  £edl  into  a  barbarous  state,  and  afterwards,  subjected  to  the  influence 
of  dvOization,  be  reclaimed  and  prosper.  Not  so  the  Indian.  He  cannot  be 
hhnself  and  be  civilized ;  he  fades  away  and  dies.  Cultivation  such  as  the 
white  man  would  give  him  deprives  him  of  his  identity.  Education,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  seems  to  weaken  rather  than  strengthen  his  intellect. 
Where  do  we  find  any  specimens  of  educated  Indian  eloquence  comparing  with 
(hat  of  such  native,  untutored  orators  as  Tecumseh,  Osceola,  Red  Jacket,  and 
Logan;  or,  to  select  from  those  of  more  recent  fame.  Red  Cloud  of  the  Sioux, 
or  Sa-tan-ta  of  the  KiowasP  Unfortunately  for  the  last-named  chief,  whose 
name  has  been  such  a  terror  to  our  frontier  settlements,  ho  will  have  to  be  judged 
iior  other  qualities  than  that  of  eloquence.  Attention  has  more  recently  been 
dnwsted  to  him  by  his  arrest  by  the  military  authoritie»near  Fort  Sill,  Indian 
Territory,  and  his  transportation  to  Texas  for  trial  by  civil  court  for  various 
murders  and  depredations,  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  him  near  the 
Texas  frontier.  He  has  since  had  his  trial,  and,  if  public  rumor  is  to  be  cred- 
ited, has  been  sentenced  to  death.  Reference  will  be  made  to  this  noted  chief 
in  SQceeeding  pages.  His  eloquence  and  able  arguments  upon  the  Indian 
qnestion  in  various  councils  to  which  he  was  called  won  for  him  the  deserved 
^e  of  **  Orator  of  the  Plains."  In  his  boasting  harangue  l>efore  the  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army,  which  furnished  the  evidence  of  his  connection  with  the  mur- 
ders for  which  he  has  been  tried  and  sentenced,  he  stated  as  a  justification  foi 
«ach  outrages,  or  rather  as  tiie  occasion  of  them,  that  they  were  in  retaliation  for 
his  arrest  and  imprisonment  by  me  some  three  years  ago.  As  there  are  two 
«des  to  Uioet  questions,  even  if  one  be  wrong,  when  the  proper  time  arrives 
a  brief  account  of  Sa-tan-ta^s  arrest  and  imprisonment,  with  the  causes  lead- 
ing thereto,  will  be  given  in  these  sketches.  One  of  the  £ftVorite  remarks  of 
^tan-ta  in  his  orations,  and  one  too  which  other  chiefk  often  indulge  in,  being 
thrown  out  as  a  "  glittering  generality,"  meaning  much  or  little  as  they  may 
desire,  but  most  often  the  latter,  was  that  he  was  tired  of  making  war  and  de- 
tired  now  **  to  follow  *ike  white  man^s  road.      It  is  scarcely  to  be  presumed  thai    LC 
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he  fooBd  the  gratifioation  of  this  oft-expressed  desire  in  recently  following  the 
**  white  man^s  road  "  to  Texas,  under  strong  guard  and  heavily  manacled,  witft 
hanging,  to  the  Indian  the  most  dreaded  of  all  deaths,  plainly  in  the  perspeo- 
thre.    Aside,  however,  from  his  character  for  restless  barbarity,  and  activity  in 
conducting  merciless  forays  against  our  exposed  firontiers,  Sa-tan-ta  is  a  re- 
markable man — remarkable  for  his  powers  of  oratory,  his  determined  war&re 
against  the  advances  of  civilization,  and  his  opposition  to  the  abandonment  ol 
his  accustomed  mode  of  life,  and  its  exchange  for  the  quiet,  unexdthig,  unevent* 
fhl  life  of  a  reservation  Indian.    If  I  were  an  Indian,  I  often  think  that  I  would 
greatiy  prefer  to  oast  my  lot  among  those  of  my  people  who  adhered  to  the  free 
open  plains,  rather  than  submit  to  the  confined  limits  of  a  reservation,  there  to  be 
the  .recipient  of  the  blessed  benefits  of  civilization,  witii  its  vices  thrown  in 
without  stint  or  measure.    The  Indian  can  never  be  permitted  to  view  the  ques- 
tion In  this  deliberate  way.    He  is  neither  a  luxury  nor  necessary  of  life.    He 
can  hunt,  roam,  and  camp  when  and  wheresoever  he  pleases,  provided  alwaye 
that  in  so  doing  he  does  not  run  contrary  to  the  requirements  of  dvUization 
in  its  advancing  tread.     When  the  soil  which  he  has  claimed  and  hunted 
over  for  so  long  a  time  is  demanded  by  this  to  him  insatiable  monster,  there 
is  no  appeal ;  he  must  yield,  or,  like  the  car  of  Juggernaut,  it  will  roll  merei- 
lessly  over  him,  destroying  as  it  advances.    Destiny  seems  to  have  so  willed 
It,  and  the  world  looks  on  and  nods  its  approval.    At  best  the  history  of  our 
Indian  tribes,  no  matter  from  what  standpoint  it  is  regarded,  affords  a  melan- 
choly picture  of  loss  of  life.     Two  hundred  years  ago  it  required  millions 
to  express  in  numbers  the  Indian  population,  while  at  the  present  time  leae 
than  half  the  number  of  thousands  will  suffice  for  the  purpose.    Where  and 
why  have  they  gone?    Ask  the  Saxon  race,  since  whose  introduction  into  and 
occupation  of  the  country  these  vast  changes  have  been  effected. 

But  littie  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  terrible  inroads  which  diseases  before 
unknown  to  them  have  made  upon  then*  numbers.  War  has  contributed  ita 
share,  it  is  true,  but  disease  alone  has  done  much  to  depopulate  many  of  the  In- 
dian tribes.  It  is  stated  that  the  small-pox  was  first  introduced  among  them  by 
the  white  man  in  1837,  and  that  in  the  short  space  of  one  month  six  tribes  lost 
by  this  disease  alone  twelve  tiiousand  peraons. 

Confusion  sometimes  arises  from  the  division  of  the  Indians  into  nations,, 
tribes,  and  bands.  A  nation  is  generally  a  confederation  of  tribes  which  have 
sprung  from  a  common  stock  or  origin.  The  tribe  is  intended  to  embrace  all 
Ixinds  and  villages  claiming  a  common  name,  and  is  presided  over  by  a  head  chieC 
while  each  band  or  village  is  presided  over  by  one  or  more  subordinate  chiefs 
but  all  acknowledging  a  certain  allegiance  to  the  head  or  main  village.  This 
division  cannot  always  be  accounted  for.  It  arises  sometimes  from  necessity, 
where  the  entire  tribe  is  a  large  one,  and  it  is  difficult  to  procure  game  and 
grazing  in  one  locality  sufficient  for  all.  In  such  cases  the  various  bands  are 
not  usually  separated  by  any  great  distance,  but  regulate  their  movements  so 
as  to  be  able  to  act  in  each  other^s  behalf.  Sometimes  a  chief  more  warlike 
than  the  others,  who  favors  war  and  conquest  at  all  times,  and  refuses  U> 
make  peace  even  when  his  tribe  assents  to  it,  will  separate  himself,  with  those 
who  choose  to  unite  their  fortunes  with  his,  from  the  remainder  of  the  tribe,, 
and  act  for  the  time  independently.  Such  a  character  jHToduces  endless  trou- 
ble; his  village  becomes  a  shelter  and  rendezvous  for  all  the  restiess  spirits  of 
the  tribe.  While  the  latter  is  or  pretends  to  be  at  peace,  this  band  continues 
to  make  war,  yet  when  pressed  or  pursued  avails  itself  of  the  protection  d 
those  who  are  supposed  to  be  peaceable.  Digi^i,^^  ^y  GoOglc 
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Having  hurriedly  sketched  the  oountry  in  which  we  shall  find  it  necessary  to 
go»  and  glanced  at  certain  theories  calculated  to  shed  some  light  on  the  origin 
and  destiny  of  the  Indian  tribes,  the  succeeding  pages  will  be  devoted  to  my 
penooal  experience  on  the  Plains,  commencing  with  the  expedition  of  Miiior- 
Gaoeral  Hancock  in  the  sprino"  of  1867. 
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^  ^  r  INHERE  are  two  classes  of  people  who  are  always  eager  to  get  up  an 
A.   Indian  war — the  army  and  our  frontiersmen.^* 

I  quote  from  an  editorial  on  the  Indian  question,  which  not  long  since  ap- 
peared in  the  columns  of  one  of  the  leading  New  York  daily  newspapers. 
That  this  statement  was  honestly  made  I  do  not  doubt,  but  that  mstead  of  be- 
ing true  it  could  not  have  been  further  from  the  truth  I  will  attempt  to  show. 
I  assert,  and  all  candid  persons  familiar  with  the  subject  will  sustain  the  asser- 
tion, that  of  all  classes  of  our  population  the  army  and  the  people  living  on  the 
frontier  entei-tain  the  greatest  dread  of  an  Indian  war,  and  are  willing  to  make 
the  greatest  sacrifices  to  avoid  its  horrors.  This  is  a  proposition,  the  assertion 
of  which  almost  cames  its  proof  with  it. 

Under  the  most  auspicious  circumstances,  and  in  time  of  peace  with  the  In* 
dians,  the  life  of  an  army  officer  on  the  Plains  or  along  our  frontier  is  at  best 
one  Involving  no  little  personal  discomfort,  and  demanding  the  sacrifice  of 
many  of  the  luxuries  and  benefits  which  he  could  obtain  were  he  located  with- 
in the  limits  of  civilization.  To  many  officera,  service  in  the  West  amounts 
almost  to  social  exile.  Some  can  have  their  families  with  or  near  them. 
There  is  a  limited  opportunity  for  social  intercourse ;  travel  from  the  States,  to 
and  across  the  Plains,  either  for  business  or  pleasure,  is  uninterrupted,  and  mul 
facilities  with  friends  and  relations  in  the  States  are  maintained.  An  Indian  war 
changes  all  this.  The  troops  must  prepare  to  take  the  fieldi  Provided  with 
but  few  comforts,  necessarily  limited  in  this  respect  by  the  amount  of  trans- 
portation, which  on  the  Plains  is  narrowed  down  to  the  smallest  practicable, 
the  soldier  bids  adieu^often  a  final  one — to  the  dear  ones  of  home,  and  with  his 
comrades  in  arms  sets  out,  no  matter  how  inclement  the  season,  to  seek  what? 
fame  and  glory?  How  many  military  men  have  reaped  laurels  from  their  In- 
dian campaigns?  Does  he  strive  to  win  the  approving  smile  of  his  comitry- 
men?  That  is  indeed,  in  this  particular  instance,  a  difficult  task.  For  let  him 
act  as  he  may  in  conducting  or  assisting  in  a  campaign  against  the  Indians,  if 
he  survives  the  campaign  he  can  feel  assured  of  this  fact,  that  one-half  of  his 
fellow-citizens  at  home  will  revile  him  for  his  zeal  and  pronounce  his  sucoess. 
if  he  achieves  any,  a  massacre  of  poor,  defenceless,  harmless  Indians;  while 
the  other  half,  if  his  efforts  to  chastise  the  common  enemy  are  not  crowned  with 
satisfisustory  results,  will  cry  **  Down  with  him.  Down  with  the  regular  army, 
and  give  us  brave  volunteers  who  can  sei*ve  the  Grovernment  in  other  ways  be- 
sides eating  rations  and  drawing  pay." 

An  unsuccessful  campaign,  under  which  head  nineteen  out  of  twenty  may 
reasonably  be  classed,  satisfies  no  portion  of  the  public,  and  greatiy  dissatisfies 
that  portion  of  the  Western  population  whose  ^owledge  of  the  murders  and 
depredations  committed  by  the  Indians  is,  unlike  that  of  the  people  of  the  States 
further  east,  of  too  recent  origin  to  be  swept  away  by  false  notions  of  clem- 
ency. During  the  continuance  of  the  campaign  both  officers  and  soldiers  are 
generally  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  friends  left  behind.  Couriers, 
sent  as  bearers  of  a  few  despatches  and  letters,  are  sometimes  under  cover  of 
the  night  enabled  to  make  their  way  back  to  the  forts;  but  even  these  &il 
sometimes.  I  now  recollect  the  circumstance  of  two  trusty  scouts  being  sent 
witii  despatches  and  a  small  mail,  to  make  their  wgiv  from@»8outhern  por- 
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tion  of  Kansas  to  Fort  Dodge  on  the  Arkansas.  When  we  saw  them  again  we 
beheld  tlieir  lifeless,  mangled  remains,  their  bodies  pieroed  with  numerous  ar- 
rows, and  mutilated  almost  beyond  recognition— our  letters  scattered  here  and 
there  by  the  savages,  who  had  torn  open  the  little  canras  mail-bag  in  search 
of  plunder.  The  Indians  had  surrounded  these  fidthM  fellows  when  within 
about  ten  mUes  of  the  end  of  their  perilous  journey.  The  numerous  empty 
cartridge  shells  which  lay  around  and  near  the  bodies  of  the  two  men,  proved 
how  persistently  and  bravely  they  had  struggled  for  their  lives. 

The  opening  of  an  Indian  campaign  is  also  the  signal  for  the  withdrawal  of 
all  privileges  and  enjoyments,  such  as  leaves  of  absence,  visits  from  Eastern 
friends,  hunting  and  pleasure  parties  of  all  kinds.  The  reception  from  the 
East  of  all  luxuries  and  delicacies  for  tiie  table  and  of  all  current  literature, 
such  as  the  numerous  railroads  being  constructed  in  the  West,  particularly  the 
two  Pacifies,  render  easy  of  procurement,  ceases ;  and  not  only  the  private  sol* 
dier  but  the  oflftcer  is  limited  in  his  mess  fare  to  an  indifferent  portion  of  the 
ordinary  ration.  Is  it  probable  or  reasonable  that  these  objects  and  results* 
the  principal  ones  generally,  so  fiur  as  the  army  as  individuals  is  concerned* 
would  be  considered  sufficient  to  render  either  officers  or  soldiers  '*  eager  to 
get  up  an  Indian  war  "P  I  have  yet  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  that  officer 
of  the  army  who,  in  time  of  undisturbed  peace,  desired  a  war  with  the  Indians. 
On  the  contrary,  the  army  is  the  Indian's  best  friend,  so  long  as  the  latter  de- 
sires to  maintain  friendship.  It  is  pleasant  at  all  times,  and  always  interesting, 
to  have  a  village  of  peaceable  Indians  locate  their  lodges  near  our  frontier 
posts  or  camps.  The  daily  visits  of  the  Indians,  from  the  most  venerable  chief 
to  the  strapped  pappoose,  their  rude  interchange  of  civilities,  their  barterings, 
races,  dances,  legends,  strange  customs,  and  fantastic  ceremonies,  all  combine 
to  render  them  fiir  more  agreeable  as  friendly  neighbors  than  as  crafty,  blood- 
thirs^  enemies. 

As  to  the  frontiersman,  he  has  everything  to  lo^,  even  to  life,  and  nothing  to 
gain  by  an  Indian  war.  "  His  object  is  to  procure  a  fitt  contract  or  a  market 
lor  his  produce,**  adds  the  journal  from  which  the  opening  lines  of  this  chapter 
are  quoted.  This  seems  {dausible  and  likely  enough.  But  does  that  journal,  and 
do  the  people  who  believe  on  this  question  as  it  does,  know  that  there  are  two 
reasons — more  are  not  required — why  its  statement  is  a  very  great  error  P  first, 
our  frontier  farmers,  busily  employed  as  they  are  in  opening  up  their  farms,  never 
have  any  produce  to  dispose  of,  but  consider  themselves  fortunate  if  they  have  suf- 
ficient for  their  personal  wants.  They  are  never  brought  in  contact  with  the  In- 
dian except  when  the  latter  makes  a  raid  or  incursion  of  at  least  hundreds  of 
miles,  and  attacks  the  settlements.  It  is  another  case  of  Mohammed  and  the 
mountain.  The  firontiersman  never  goes  beyond  the  settlements.  The  Indian 
forsakes  his  accustomed  hunting-grounds  when  ambitious  of  obtaining  scalps  or 
plunder,  and  visits  the  settlements.  The  only  ground  upon  which  the  frontiers- 
man can  be  accused  of  inspiring  or  inciting  a  war  with  the  Indian  is,  that  when 
applied  to  by  the  latter  to  surrender  his  life,  family,  and  property,  scalp  thrown 
m,  he  stoutly  refuses,  and  sometimes  employs  force  to  maintain  this  refusal.  I 
have  shown  that  this  abused  class  of  the  pioneers  of  civilization  have  no  hand  in 
tiiie  iat  contracts.  Who  are  the  fortunate  parties?  With  but  rare  exceptions 
our  most  expensive  expeditions  against  the  Indians  on  the  Plains  have  been 
Mtpplied  by  contracts  made  with  parties  far  inside  the  limits  of  civilization, 
wno  probably  never  saw  a  hostile  Indian,  and  who  never  even  visited  the  In- 
dian countary.  The  supplies  are  purchased  far  from  the  frontiers,  in  the 
.  rich  and  thickly  settled  portions  of  the  States,  then  shipped  by  rail  and  boat  to  {^ 
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the  most  available  military  post,  from  whioh  point  they  are  generally  drawn 
by  huge  trains  of  army  wagons,  or  carried  on  pack  animals. 

Of  the  many  important  expeditions  organized  to  operate  in  the  Indian 
country,  none,  perhaps,  of  late  years  has  excited  more  general  and  unfriendly 
comment,  considering  the  slight  loss  of  life  inflicted  upon  the  Indians,  than  the 
expedition  organized  and  led  in  person  by  Miyor-General  Hancock  in  the  spring 
of  1867.  The  clique  generally  known  as  the  *' Indian  ring"  were  particularly 
malevolent  and  bitter  in  their  denunciations  of  Greneral  Hancock  for  precipitat- 
ing, as  they  expressed  it,  an  Indian  war.  This  expedition  was  quite  formida- 
lile  in  appearance,  being  made  up  of  eight  troops  of  cavalry,  seven  companies 
of  infantry,  and  one  battery  of  light  artillery,  numbering  altogether  about  1,40C 
men.  As  General  Hancodc  at  the  time  and  since  has  been  so  often  accused  <^ 
causelessly  bringing  on  an  Indian  war,  a  word  in  explanation  may  not  be 
amiss. 

Being  in  command  of  the  cavalry  connected  with  the  expedition,  I  had  am- 
ple and  frequent  opportunities  for  learning  the  true  purposes  and  objects  of 
the  march  into  the  heart  of  the  Indian  country.  I  know  no  better  mode  of 
explaining  these  than  by  quoting  the  following  extract  from  letters  written  by 
General  Hancock  to  the  agents  of  the  various  tribes  with  which  we  expected 
to  be  brou^t  in  contact ;  **  I  have  the  honor  to  state  for  your  information  that 
I  am  at  present  preparing  an  expedition  to  the  Plains,  which  will  soon  be  ready 
to  move.  My  object  in  doing  so  at  this  time  is,  to  convince  the  Indians  within 
the  limits  of  this  department  that  we  are  able  to  punish  any  of  them  who  may 
molest  travellers  across  the  Plains,  or  who  may  commit  other  hostilities 
against  the  whites.  We  desire  to  avoid  if  possible  any  troubles  with  the  In- 
dians, and  to  treat  them  with  justice,  and  according  to  the  requirements  of  our 
treaties  with  them;  and  I  wish  especially  in  my  dealings  with  them  to  act 
through  the  agents  of  the  Indian  Department  as  for  as  it  is  possible  so  to  do. 

If  you  as  thehr  agent  can  arrange  these  matters  satisfiictoriiy 

with  them,  we  will  be  pleased  to  defer  the  whole  subject  to  you.  In  case  of 
your  inability  to  do  so,  I  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  accompany  me  when 
I  visit  the  country  of  your  tribes,  to  show  that  the  officers  of  the  Government 
are  acting  in  harmony.  I  will  be  pleased  to  talk  with  any  of  the  chic&  whom 
we  may  meet*' 

Surely  there  was  no  hostile  intent  here  expressed.  In  another  communica- 
tion to  the  agents  of  different  tribes.  General  Hancock,  in  referring  to  certain 
murders  which  had  been  recently  committed,  and  which  had  been  traced  to 
the  tribes  in  question,  said :  **  These  cases  will  now  be  left  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Indian  Department,  and  I  do  not  expect  to  make  war  against  any  of  the 
Indians  of  your  agency  unless  they  commence  war  against  us.'' 

It  may  be  asked.  What  had  the  Indians  done  to  make  this  incursion  neces- 
sary ?  They  had  been  guilty  of  numerous  thefts  and  murders  during  the  preced- 
ing summer  and  fall,  for  none  of  which  had  they  been  called  to  account.  They 
had  attacked  the  stations  of  the  overland  mail  route,  killed  the  employees, 
burned  the  station,  and  captured  the  stock.  Citizens  had  been  murdered  in 
their  homes  on  the  frontier  of  Kansas ;  murders  had  been  committed  on  the 
Arkansas  route.  The  principal  perpetrators  of  these  acts  were  the  Gheyennes 
and  Sioux.  The  agent  of  the  former,  if  not  a  party  to  the  murder  on  tiie  Ar- 
kansas, knew  who  the  guilty  persons  were,  yet  took  no  steps  to  bring  the  mur- 
derers to  punishment.  Such  a  course  would  have  interfered  with  his  trade  and 
profits.  It  was  not  to  punish  for  these  sins  of  the  past  that  the  expedition  was 
set  on  foot,  but  rather  by  its  imposing  appearance  and  its  early  presence  in  tlie 
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Indian  country  to  check  or  intimidate  the  Indians  from  a  repetition  of  their 
lite  condoot.  This  was  deemed  particularly  necessary  from  the  fiEict  that  the 
TarioQS  tnbes  from  which  we  had  greatest  cause  to  anticipate  trouble  had  dur- 
ing the  winter,  through  their  leading  ohiefe  and  warriors,  threatened  that  as 
toon  as  the  grass  was  up  in  spring  a  combined  outbreak  would  take  place  along 
our  mtire  frontier,  and  especially  against  the  main  routes  of  travel.  To  as- 
semble the  tribes  for  the  desired  council,  word  was  sent  early  in  March  to  the 
agents  of  those  tribes  whom  it  was  desirable  to  meet.  The  agents  sent  runnei 
to  tiie  villages  inviting  them  to  meet  us  at  some  point  near  the  Arkansas 
river. 

Creneral  Hancock,  with  the  artillery  and  six  companies  of  infimtry,  reached 
Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  from  Fort  Leavenworth  by  rail  the  last  week  in  March; 
here  he  was  joined  by  four  companies  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry  and  an  additional 
company  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Infantry.  It  was  at  this  point  that  I  joined 
the  expedition.  And  as  a  very  Mr  sample  of  the  laurels  which  military  men 
may  win  in  an  Indian  campaign  by  a  zealous  discharge  of  what  they  deem  their 
dn^,  I  will  here  state,  in  parenthesis,  that  after  engaging  in  the  expedition, 
some  of  the  events  of  which  I  am  about  to  relate,  and  undergoing  fatigue, 
privations,  and  dangers  equal  to  those  of  a  campaign  during  the  Rebellion,  I 
found  myself  at  the  termination  of  the  campaign  again  at  Fort  Riley  in  arrest. 
This  is  not  mentioned  in  a  fault-finding  spirit.  I  have  no  fault  to  find.  It  is 
said  tiiat  blessings  sometimes  come  in  disguise.  Such  proved  to  be  true  in 
this  instance,  althou^  I  must  say  the  disguise  for  some  little  time  was  most 
perfect. 

From  Fort  Riley  we  marched  to  Fort  Barker,  a  distance  of  ninety  miles, 
where  our  force  was  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  two  more  troops  of  caval- 
ry. Halting  only  long  enough  to  replenish  our  supplies,  we  next  directed  our 
march  toward  Fort  Lamed,  near  the  Arkansas,  about  seventy  miles  to  the 
southeast.  A  march  from  the  Sd  to  the  7th  of  April  brought  us  to  Fort  Lamed. 
The  agent  for  the  Gomanches  and  Eiowas  accompanied  us.  At  Fort  Lamed 
we  found  the  agent  of  the  Gheyennes,  Arapahoes,  and  Apaches ;  from  the  lat- 
ter we  learned  that  he  had,  as  requested,  sent  runners  to  the  chie£i  of  his 
agency  inviting  them  to  the  council,  and  that  they  had  agreed  to  assemble  near 
Fort  Lamed  on  the  10th  of  the  month,  requesting  that  the  expedition  would 
remain  there  until  that  date.    To  this  request  Qeneral  Hancock  acceded. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  while  encamped  awaiting  the  council,  which  was  to  be 
held  the  following  day,  a  terrible  snow-storm  occurred,  lasting  all  day  ontU 
bite  in  the  evening.  It  was  our  good  fortune  to  be  in  camp  rather  than  on  the 
march;  had  it  been  otherwise,  we  could  not  well  have  escaped  without  loss  of 
life  from  the  severe  cold  and  blinding  snow.  The  cavalry  horses  suffered  seri- 
ously, and  were  only  preserved  by  doubling  their  ration  of  oats,  while  to  pre- 
vent their  being  frozen,  during  the  intensely  cold  night  which  followed,  the 
guards  were  instracted  to  keep  passing  along  the  picket  lines  with  a  whip,  and 
to  keep  the  horses  moving  constantly.  The  snow  was  eight  inches  in  depth. 
The  council,  which  was  to  take  place  the  next  day,  had  to  be  postponed  until 
tiie  return  of  good  weather.  Now  began  the  display  of  a  kind  of  diplomacy 
for  which  the  Indian  is  peculiar.  The  Gheyennes  and  a  band  of  the  Sioux 
were  encamped  on  Pawnee  Fork,  about  thirty  milQS  above  Fort  Lamed.  They 
Bsither  desired  to  move  nearer  to  us  nor  have  us  approach  nearer  to  them.  On 
&e  morning  of  the  11th  they  sent  us  word  that  they  had  started  to  visit  us,  but 
^leovering  a  large  herd  of  buffiilo  near  their  camp,  they  had  stopped  to  procure 
a  sapfdy  of  meat.    This  message  was  not  received  with  much  confideiM5e.^nK3r^T^ 
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was  li  buffiUo  hunt  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  Uie  Indians  in 
lireaking  their  enpigement.  General  Hancock  decided,  however,  to  delay  ai^ 
other  day,  when,  if  the  Indians  still  failed  to  come  in,  he  would  move  his  €X>m- 
BiAnd  to  tbe  Ticinity  of  their  Tillage  and  hold  the  conference  there. 

Orden  were  Jwaed  on  the  eyening  of  the  12th  for  the  march  to  be  resumed 
on  the  following  day.  Later  in  the  erening  two  chiefs  of  the  *'  Dog  Soldiers,** 
a  band  composed  of  the  most  warlike  and  trouble69me  Indians  on  the  Plains* 
chiefly  made  up  of  Cheyennes,  visited  our  camp.  They  were  accompanied 
by  a  dozen  warriors,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  hold  a  conference  with  General 
Hancock,  to  which  he  assented.  A  large  council  fire  was  built  in  front  of 
Che  General's  tent,  and  all  the  officers  of  his  command  assembled  there.  A 
tent  had  been  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  chiefs  a  short  distance  from 
the  GeneraPs.  Before  they  could  feel  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  in  order  U> 
obtain  time  to  collect  their  thoughts,  they  desired  that  supper  might  be  pre- 
pared for  them,  which  was  done.  When  finally  ready  they  advanced  from 
their  tent  to  the  council  fire  in  single  file,  accompanied  by  their  agent  and 
an  interpreter.  Arrived  at  the  fire,  another  brief  delay  ensued.  No  matter 
how  pressing  or  momentous  the  occasion,  an  Indian  invariably  declines  to  en- 
gage in  a  council  until  he  has  fiUed  his  pipe  and  gone  through  with  the  im- 
portant ceremony  of  a  smoke.  This  attended  to,  the  chiefs  announced  that 
they  were  ready  **  to  talk.^'  They  were  then  introduced  to  the  principal  offi- 
cers of  the  group,  and  seemed  much  struck  with  the  flashy  uniforms  of  the  few 
artillery  officers  who  were  present  in  all  the  glory  of  red  horsehair  plumes, 
aigulets,  etc.  The  chiefs  seemed  puzzled  to  determine  whether  these  insignia 
designated  chieftains  or  medicine  men.  General  Hancock  began  the  confer- 
ence by  a  speech,  in  which  he  explained  to  the  Indians  his  purpose  in  coming 
to  see  them,  and  what  he  expected  of  them  in  the  future.  He  particularly 
informed  them  that  he  was  not  there  to  make  war,  but  to  promote  peace.  Then 
expressing  his  regret  that  more  of  the  chiefs  had  not  visited  him,  he  announced 
his  intention  of  proceeding  on  the  morrow  with  his  command  to  the  vicinity 
of  their  village  and  there  holding  a  council  with  all  of  the  chiefs.  Tall  Bull, 
a  fine,  warlike-looking  chieftain,  replied  to  General  Hancock,  but  his  speech 
contained  nothing  important,  being  made  up  of  allusions  to  the  growing 
scarcity  of  the  buffiilo,  his  love  for  the  white  man,  and  the  usual  hint  that  a 
donation  in  the  way  of  refreshments  would  be  highly  acceptable ;  he  added 
that  he  would  have  nothing  new  to  say  at  the  village. 

Several  years  prior  to  the  events  referred  to,  our  people  had  captured  from 
the  Indians  two  children.  I  believe  they  were  survivors  of  the  ChivingtoL 
massacre  at  Sand  Creek,  Ck)lorado.  These  children  had  been  kindly  cared  for 
and  were  being  taught  to  lead  a  civilized  mode  of  life.  Their  relatives,  how 
ever,  made  demands  for  them,  and  we  by  treaty  stipulation  agreed  to  delivei 
them  up.  One  of  them,  a  little  girl,  had  been  cared  for  kindly  in  a  family 
living  near  Denver,  Colorado ;  the  other,  a  boy,  had  been  carried  East  to  the 
States,  and  it  was  with  gi'eat  difficulty  tliat  the  Government  was  able  to  learn 
his  whereabouts  and  obtain  possession  of  him.  He  was  finally  discovered,  how- 
ever, and  sent  to  (Qeneral  Hancock,  to  be  by  him  delivered  up  to  his  tribe.  He 
accompanied  the  expedition,  and  was  quite  a  curiosity  for  the  time  being.  He 
was  dressed  comfortably,  in  accordance  with  civilized  custom ;  and,  having  been 
taken  from  his  people  at  so  early  an  age,  was  apparently  satisfied  with  the  life 
he  led.  The  Indians  who  came  to  our  camp  expressed  a  great  desire  to  see 
liim,  and  when  he  was  brought  into  their  presence  they  exhibited  no  emotion 
iuch  as  white  men  under  similar  circumstances  might  be  expected  to  show 
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Hiey  evidently  were  not  pleased  to  see  him  clothed  in  the  white  man^s  dress. 
Ihe  little  fellow,  then  some-eight  or  ten  years  of  age,  seemed  little  disposed  tc 
go  back  to  his  people.  I  saw  him  the  foUowing  year  in  the  village  of  hit 
tribe;  he  then  had  lost  all  trace  of  civilization,  had  forgotten  his  knowledge  of 
the  English  language,  and  was  as  shy  and  suspicious  of  the  white  men  as  any 
of  his  dusky  comrades.  From  older  persons  of  the  tribe  we  learned  that  their 
first  act  after  obtaining  possessicm  of  him  was  to  deprive  him  of  his  **  Bbore 
clothes,'*  and  in  their  stead  substitute  the  blanket  and  leggings. 

Bightly  concluding  that  the  Indians  did  not  intend  to  come  to  our  camp  as 
they  had  at  first  agreed  to,  it  was  decided  to  move  nearer  to  their  village.  On 
the  morning  following  the  conference  held  with  the  two  chiefs  of  the  **  Dog 
Sddiers,''  our  entire  force  therefore  marched  from  Fort  Lamed  up  Pawnee 
Fork  in  the  direction  of  the  main  village,  encamping  the  first  night  about 
twenty-one  miles  from  the  fort.  Several  parties  of  Indians  were  seen  in  our 
advance  during  the  day,  evidently  watching  our  movements;  while  a  heavy 
smoke,  seen  to  rise  in  the  direction  of  the  Indian  village,  indicated  that  some- 
thing more  than  usual  was  going  on.  This  smoke  we  afterwards  learned 
arose  from  the  burning  grass.  The  Indians,  thinking  to  prevent  us  from  en- 
camping in  their  viciniQr,  had  set  fire  to  and  burned  all  the  grass  for  miles  in 
the  direction  from  which  they  expected  us.  Before  we  arrived  at  our  camping- 
ground  we  were  met  by  several  chie&  and  warriors  belonging  to  the  Cheyennes 
and  Sioux.  Among  the  chie£i  were  Pawnee  Killer  of  the  Sioux,  and  White 
Horse  of  the  Cheyennes.  It  was  arranged  that  these  chiefs  should  accept  our 
hospitality  and  remain  with  us  during  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  all  the 
diiefB  of  the  two  tribes  then  in  the  village  were  to  come  to  General  Hancock's 
headquarters  and  hold  a  council.  On  the  morning  of  the  14th  Pawnee  Killer 
left  our  camp  at  an  early  hour,  for  the  pm'pose,  as  he  said,  of  going  to  the  vil- 
lage to  bring  in  the  other  chiefe  to  the  council.  Nine  o^clock  had  been  agreed 
upon  as  the  hour  at  which  the  council  should  assemble.  The  hour  came,  but 
the  chiefis  did  not.  Now  an  Indian  council  is  not  only  often  an  impoiiant  but 
aiwtLja  an  interesting  occasion.  And»  somewhat  like  a  famous  recipe  for  mak- 
mg  a  certain  dish,  the  first  thing  necessary  in  holding  an  Indian  council  is  to 
get  the  Indian.  Half-past  nine  o'clock  came,  and  still  we  were  lacking  this 
one  important  part  of  the  council.  At  this  juncture  Bull  Beai%  an  influential 
chief  among  the  Cheyennes,  came  in  and  reported  that  the  chiefs  were  on  their 
way  to  our  camp,  but  would  not  be  able  to  reach  it  for  some  time.  This  was 
a  mere  artifice  to  secure  delay.  General  Hancock  informed  Bull  Bear  that  as 
the  chiefis  could  not  arrive  for  some  time,  he  would  move  his  forces  up  the 
itream  nearer  to  the  village,  and  the  council  could  be  held  at  our  camp  that 
Dig^    To  this  proposition  Bull  Bear  gave  his  assent. 

At  11  A.  M.  we  resumed  the  march,  and  had  proceeded  but  a  few  miles 
when  we  witnessed  one  of  the  finest  and  most  imposing  military  displays,  pre- 
pared according  to  the  Indian  art  of  war,  whichit  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  be- 
hold. It  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  Indian  line  of  battle  di'awn  di- 
reedy  across  our  line  of  march ;  as  if  to  say,  Tims  far  and  no  furtiier.  Most  of 
the  Indians  were  mounted ;  all  were  bedecked  in  their  brightest  colors,  their 
heads  crowned  with  the  brilliant  war-bonnet,  their  lances  bearing  tlie  crimson 
pennant,  bows  strung,  and  quivers  full  of  barbed  arrows.  In  addition  to  these 
weapons,  which  with  the  hunting-knife  and  tomahawk  are  considered  as 
fonning  the  armament  of  the  warrior,  each  one  was  supplied  with  either  a 
breech-loading  rifle  or  revolver,  sometimes  with  both — ^the  latter  obtained 
iirough  the  wise  foresight  and  strong  love  of  fair  play  which  prevails  in  the[^ 
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Indian  Department,  which,  seeing  that  its  words  are  determined  to  ligiit,  is 
equally  determined  that  there  shall  be  no  advantage  taken,  but  that  the  two  sides 
shall  be  armed  alike;  proving,  too,  in  this  manner  the  wonderful  liberality  of 
our  Government,  which  not  only  is  able  to  furnish  its  soldiers  with  the  latest 
improved  style  qf  breech-loaders  to  defend  it  and  themselves,  but  is  equally 
able  and  willing  to  give  the  same  pattern  of  arms  to  their  common  foe.  The 
only  difference  is,  that  the  soldier,  if  he  loses  his  weapon,  is  charged  double  price 
for  it;  while  to  avoid  making  any  such  charge  against  the  Indian,  his  weapons 
are  given  him  without  conditions  attached.  In  the  line  of  battle  before  us  there 
were  several  hundred  Indians,  while  further  to  the  rear  and  at  different  dis 
tances  were  other  organized  bodies  acting  apparently  as  reserves.  Still  furthef 
were  small  detachments  who  seemed  to  perform  the  duty  of  couriers,  and 
were  held  in  readiness  to  convey  messages  to  the  village.  The  ground  lieyond 
was  favorable  for  an  extended  view,  allowing  the  eye  to  sweep  the  plain  for 
several  miles.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  small  groups  or  individuals 
could  be  seen  in  the  direction  of  the  village;  these  were  evidently  parties  of 
observation,  whose  sole  object  was  to  learn  the  result  of  our  meeting  with  the 
main  body  and  hasten  with  the  news  to  the  village. 

For  a  few  moments  appearances  seemed  to  foreshadow  anything  but  a  peace- 
ful issue.  The  in£skntry  was  in  the  advance,  followed  closely  by  the  artillery, 
while  my  command,  the  cavalry,  wa^  marching  on  the  flank.  General  Han- 
cook,  who  was  riding  with  his  staff  at  the  head  of  the  column,  coming  suddenly 
in  view  of  the  wild  fantastic  battle  array,  which  extended  far  to  our  right  and 
left  and  not  more  than  half  a  mile  in  our  front,  hastily  sent  orders  to  the  infim- 
try,  artHleiy,  and  cavalry  to  form  line  of  battle,  evidently  determined  that  if 
war  was  intended  we  should  be  prepared.  The  cavalry,  being  the  last  to  form 
on  the  right,  came  into  line  on  a  gallop,  and,  without  waiting  to  align  the  ranks 
carefhlly,  the  command  was  given  to  **  draw  sabre."  As  the  bright  blades 
flashed  from  their  scabbards  into  the  morning  sunlight,  and  the  infantry  brou^^ 
their  muskets  to  a  carry,  a  most  beautiful  and  wonderfully  interesting  sight  was 
spread  out  before  and  around  us,  presenting  a  contrast  which,  to  a  military  eye, 
could  but  be  striking.  Here  in  battle  array,  facing  each  other,  were  the  repre- 
sentatives of  civilized  and  barbarous  warfare.  The  one,  with  but  few  modiiioa* 
tions,  stood  clothed  in  the  same  rude  style  of  dress,  bearing  the  same  patterned 
shield  and  weapon  efaat  his  ancestors  had  borne  centuries  before ;  the  other 
confronted  him  in  the  dress  and  supplied  with  the  implements  of  wax  which 
the  most  advanced  stage  of  civilization  had  pronounced  the  most  perfect. 
Was  the  comparative  superiority  of  these  two  classes  to  be  subjected  to  the 
mere  test  of  war  hereP  Such  seemed  the  prevailing  impression  on  both  sides. 
All  was  eager  anxiety  and  expectation.  Neither  side  seemed  to  comprehend  the 
object  or  intentions  of  the  other;  each  was  waiting  for  the  other  to  deliver  the 
first  blow.  A  more  beautiful  battle-ground  could  not  have  been  chosen.  Not 
a  bush  or  even  the  slightest  irregularity  of  ground  intervened  between  the  two 
lines  which  now  stood  frowning  and  facing  each  other.  Chiefs  could  be  seen 
riding  along  the  line  as  if  dfrecting  and  exhorting  their  braves  to  deeds  of 
heroism. 

After  a  few  moments  of  painful  suspense.  General  Hancock,  accompanied 
by  General  A.  J.  Smith  and  other  officers,  rode  forward,  and  through  an  inter- 
preter invited  the  chiefs  to  meet  us  midway,  for  the  purpose  of  an  interview 
In  response  to  this  invitation  Roman  Nose,  bearing  a  white- flag,  accompanied 
by  BuU  Bear,  White  Horse,  Gray  Beard,  and  Medicine  Wolf  on  the  part  of  the 
Gheyennes,  and  Pawnee  KiUer,  Bad  Wound,  Tall  Bear  that  Walks  under  the 
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GroimcU  Left  Hand,  litde  Bear,  and  Litde  Bull  on  the  part  of  the  Sioux,  rode 
fcrward  to  the  middle  of  the  open  space  between  the  two  lines.  Here  we  shook 
kands  with  all  of  the  chieft,  most  of  them  exhibiting  onmistakable  signs  of 
gratification  at  this  apparently  peaoefhl  termination  of  our  rencounter.  General 
Hancock  very  naturally  inquired  the  object  of  the  hostile  attitude  displayed 
before  us,  saying  to  the  chiefs  that  if  war  was  their  object  we  were  ready  then 
and  there  to  participate.  Their  immediate  answer  was  that  they  did  not  desire 
war»  but  were  peao^ully  disposed.  They  were  then  told  that  we  would  con- 
tinue our  march  toward  the  village,  and  encamp  near  it|  but  would  establish 
such  regulations  that  none  of  the  soldiers  would  be  permitted  to  approach  or 
distorb  them.  An  arrangement  was  then  effected  by  which  the  chie&  were  to 
assemble  at  General  Hancock^s  headquarters  as  soon  as  our  camp  was  pitched. 
Hie  intenriew  then  terminated,  and  the  Indians  moved  off  in  the  direction  of 
their  village,  we  following  leisurely  in  rear. 

A  march  of  a  few  miles  brought  us  in  sight  of  the  village,  which  was  situ- 
ated in  a  beautiful  grove  on  the  banks  of  the  stream  up  which  we  had  been 
marching.  The  village  consisted  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  lodges,  a  small 
firaction  over  half  belonging  to  the  Cheyennes,  the  remainder  to  the  Sioux, 
like  an  Indian  encampments,  the  ground  chosen  was  a  most  romantic  spot, 
and  at  the  same  time  fulfilled  in  every  respect  the  requirements  of  a  good 
oam|nng-ground;  wood,  water,  and  grass  were  abundant.  The  village  was 
placed  on  a  wide,  level  plateau,  while  on  the  north  and  westi  at  a  short  distance 
dt,  rose  high  bluffs,  which  admirably  served  as  a  shelter  against  the  cold  winds 
wiiich  at  that  season  of  the  year  prevail  from  these  directions.  Our  tents  were 
pitched  within  half  a  mile  of  the  village.  Guards  were  placed  between  to  pre- 
vent intrusion  upon  our  part.  A  few  of  the  Indian  ponies  found  grazing  near  * 
our  camp  were  caught  and  returned  to  them,  to  show  that  our  intentions  were 
at  least  neighborly.  We  had  scarcely  pitched  our  tents  when  Roman  Nose, 
Boll  Bear,  Gray  Beard,  and  Medicine  Wolf,  all  prominent  chiefs  of  the  Chey- 
ennes, came  into  camp,  with  the  information  that  upon  our  approach  their 
wiHnen  and  children  had  all  fled  from  the  village,  alarmed  by  the  presence  of 
80  many  soldiers,  and  imagining  a  second  Chivington  massacre  to  be  intended* 
Geaeral  Hancock  insisted  that  they  should  all  return,  promising  protection  and 
good  treatment  to  all ;  that  if  tiie  camp  was  abandoned  he  would  hold  it  respon- 
lible.  The  chiefs  then  stated  their  belief  in  their  ability  to  recall  the  fugitives, 
eonld  they  be  furnished  with  horses  to  overtake  them.  This  was  accordingly 
done,  and  two  of  them  set  out  mounted  on  two  of  our  horses.  An  agreement 
was  also  entered  into  at  the  same  time  that  one  of  our  interpreters,  Ed.  Gur- 
rier,  a  half-breed  Cheyenne  who  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Government,  should 
remain  in  the  village  and  report  every  two  hours  as  to  whether  any  Indians  were 
leaving  the  village.  This  was  about  seven  o^clock  in  the  evening.  At  lialf 
past  nine  the  half-breed  returned  to  headquarters,  with  the  intelligence  that  all 
the  chiefs  and  warriors  were  saddling  up  to  leave,  under  circumstances  show- 
ing that  they  had  no  intention  of  returning,  such  as  packing  up  such  articles  as 
toold  be  carried  with  them,  and  cutting  and  desti*oying  their  lodges,  this  last 
being  done  to  obtain  small  pieces  for  temporary  shelter. 

I  had  retired  to  my  tent,  which  was  located  some  few  hundred  yards  from 
that  of  General  Hancock,  when  a.  messenger  from  the  latter  awakened  me  with 
the  information  that  Greneral  Hancock  desired  my  presence  at  his  tent.  Im- 
agining a  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  I  made  no  delay  in  responding 
lo  the  summons.  General  Hancock  briefly  stated  the  situation  of  af^rs,  and 
directed  me  to  mount  my  command  as  quickly  and  as  silently  as 
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round  tJie  Indian  village,  and  prevent  the  departure  of  its  inhabitants.  Easily 
said,  but  not  so  easily  done.  Under  ordinary  oirGum8tr;Bce8,  silence  not  being 
necessaiy,  I  oould  have  returned  to  my  camp,  and  by  a  few  blasts  from  the 
trumpet  placed  every  soldier  in  his  saddle  almost  as  quickly  as  it  has  tuken 
time  to  write  this  sentence.  No  bugle  calls  must  be  sounded;  we  were  to 
^opt  some  of  the  stealth  of  the  Indian — ^how  successfully  remains  to  be  seen. 
By  this  time  every  soldier,  officers  as  well  as  men,  was  in  his  tent  sound  asleep. 
How  to  awaken  them  and  impart  to  each  the  necessary  order?  ilrst  going  to 
the  tent  of  the  adjutant  and  arousing  him,  I  procm'ed  an  experienced  assistant 
in  my  labors.  Next  the  captains  of  companies  were  awakened  and  orders  im- 
parted to  them.  They  in  turn  transmitted  the  order  to  the  first  sergeimt,  wh# 
similarly  aroused  the  men.  It  has  often  surprised  me  to  observe  the  alacrity 
with  which  disciplined  soldiers,  experienced  in  campaigning,  will  hasten  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  march  in  an  emergency  like  this.  No  questions  are 
asked,  no  time  is  wasted.  A  soldier^s  toilet,  on  an  Indian  campaign,  is  a  sim- 
ple afbir,  and  requires  little  time  for  arranging.  His  clothes  are  gatiiered 
up  hurriedly,  no  matter  how,  so  long  as  he  retains  possession  of  them.  The 
first  object  is  to  get  his  horse  saddled  and  bridled,  and  until  this  is  done  his  own 
toilet  is  a  matter  of  secondary  importance,  and  one  button  or  hook  must  do 
the  duty  of  half  a  dozen.  When  his  horse  is  ready  for  the  mount  the  rider 
will  be  seen  completing  his  own  equipment;  stray  buttons  will  receive  atten- 
tion, arms  be  overhauled,  spurs  restrapped ;  then,  if  there  still  remam  a  few 
spare  moments,  the  homely  black  pipe  is  filled  and  lighted,  and  the  soldier^ 
preparation  is  completed. 

The  night  was  all  that  could  be  desired  for  the  success  of  our  enterprise. 
The  air  was  mild  and  pleasant;  the  moon,  although  nearly  fiiU,  kept  almost 
constantly  behind  the  clouds,  as  if  to  screen  us  in  our  hazardous  undertaking. 
I  say  hazardous,  because  there  were  none  of  us  who  imagined  for  one  moment 
that  if  the  Indians  discovered  us  in  our  attempt  to  surround  them  and  their  vil- 
lage, we  would  escape  without  a  fight — a  fight,  too,  in  which  the  Indians,  shel- 
tered behind  the  trunks  of  the  stately  forest  trees  under  which  their  lodges 
were  pitched,  would  possess  all  the  advantage.  General  Hancock,  anticipating 
that  the  Indians  would  discover  our  approach,  and  that  a  fight  would  ensue,  or- 
dered the  artillery  and  iniantry  under  arms,  to  await  the  result  of  our  moon- 
light venture.  My  command  was  soon  in  the  saddle,  and  silently  making  its 
way  toward  the  village.  Instructions  had  been  ^ven  forbidding  all  conversa- 
tion except  in  a  whisper.  Sabres  were  so  disposed  of  as  to  prevent  clanging. 
Taking  a  camp-fire  which  we  could  see  in  the  village  as  our  guiding  point,  we 
made  a  detour  so  as  to  place  the  village  between  ourselves  and  the  infantry. 
Occasionally  the  moon  would  peep  out  from  behind  the  clouds  and  enable  us  to 
catch  a  hasty  glance  at  the  village.  Here  and  there  under  the  thick  foliage  we 
could  see  the  white,  conical-shaped  lodges.  Were  their  inmates  slumbering, 
unaware  of  our  close  proximity,  or  were  their  dusky  defenders  concealed,  as 
well  they  might  have  been,  along  the  banks  of  the  Pawnee,  quietly  awaiting 
our  approach,  and  prepared  to  greet  us  with  then*  well-known  war-whoop? 
These  were  questions  that  were  probably  suggested  to  the  mind  of  each  indi* 
vidual  of  my  command.  If  we  were  discovered  approaching  in  the  stealthy, 
suspicious  manner  which  characterized  our  movements,  the  hour  being  mid- 
night, it  would  requu'e  a  more  confiding  nature  than  that  of  the  Indian 
to  assign  a  fHendly  or  peaceful  motive  to  our  conduct.  The  same  flashes 
of  moonlight  which  gave  us  hurried  glimpses  of  the  village  enabled  us  to 
see  our  own  column  of  horsemen  stretching  its  silent  length  tax  into  the  dim 
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darknees,  and  winding  its  course,  like  some  liuge  anaconda  about  to  euTclop 
dB  victim.  , 

Hie  method  by  which  it  was  determined  to  establish  a  cordon  of  armed 
troopers  about  the  fiM»d  village,  was  to  direct  the  anarch  in  a  curcle,  with  th^ 
village  in  the  centre,  the  commanding  officer  of  each  rear  troop  halting  his 
eommand  at  the  propw  point,  and  deploying  his  men  similarly  to  a  line  of 
ikirmishera — the  entire  circle,  when  thus  formed,  facing  toward  the  villagOt 
and  distant  from  it  perhaps  a  few  hundred  yards.  No  sooner  was  our  line 
completely  formed  than  the  moon,  as  if  deeming  darkness  no  longer  essential 
u>  our  success,  appeared  from  behind  her  screen  and  lighted  up  the  entire 
loeue.  And  a  beautiful  scene  it  was.  The  great  circle  of  troops,  each  indi- 
vidual  of  which  sat  on  his  steed  silent  as  a  statue,  the  beautiful  and  in  soma 
places  dense  foliage  of  the  ootton  trees  sheltering  and  shading  the  bleached, 
skin-clad  lodges  of  the  red  man,  while  in  J)ie  midst  of  all  murmured  undisturb- 
edly in  its  channel  the  little  stream  on  whose  banks  the  village  was  located, 
aU  combined  to  produce  an  artistic  effect,  as  beautiful  as  it  was  interesting. 
But  we  were  not  there  to  study  artistic  effects.  The  next  step  was  to  determine 
whether  we  had  captored  an  inhabited  village,  involving  almost  necessarily  a 
fieroe  coniUct  with  its  savage  occupants,  or  whether  the  red  man  had  again 
proven  too  wily  and  crafty  for  his  more  civilized  brothers. 

Directing  the  entire  line  of  troopers  to  remain  mounted  with  carbines  held 
at  the  **  advance,^  I  dismounted,  and  taking  with  me  Gunier,  the  half-breed,  ^ 
Dr.  Coates,  one  of  our  medical  staff;  and  Lieutenant  Moylan,  the  adjutant,  pro- 
ceeded on  our  hands  and  knees  toward  the  village.  The  prevailing  opinion 
was  that  the  Indians  were  still  asleep.  I  desired  to  approach  near  enough  to  the 
lodges  to  enable  the  half-brood  to  hail  the  village  in  the  Indian  tongue,  and  if 
possible  establish  friendly  relations  at  once.  It  became  a  question  of  prudence 
with  us,  which  we  discussed  in  whispers  as  we  proceeded  on  our  **  Tramp, 
tramp,  tramp,  the  boys  are  creeping,"  how  far  from  our  horses  and  how  near 
to  the  village  we  dared  to  go.  If  so  few  of  us  were  discovered  entering  the 
viUage  in  this  questionable  manner,  it  was  more  than  probable  that,  like  the 
returners  of  stolen  property,  we  should  be  suitably  rewarded  and  no  ques- 
tions asked.  The  opinions  of  Gurrier,  the  half-breed,  were  eagerly  sought 
for  and  generally  deferred  to.  His  wife,  a  full-blooded  Cheyenne,  was  a  resi- 
dent of  the  village.  This  with  him  was  an  additional  reason  for  wishing  a 
peaceful  termination  to  our  efforts.  When  we  had  passed  over  two-thirds  of 
&e  distance  between  our  horses  and  the  village,  it  was  deemed  best  to  make 
our  presence  known.  Thus  far  not  a  sound  had  been  heard  to  disturb  the 
stillness  of  the  night.  Gurrier  called  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice  in  the  Chey- 
enne tongue.  The  only  response  came  from  the  throats  of  a  score  or  more  of 
kdian  dogs  which  set  up  a  fierce  barking.  At  the  same  time  one  or  two  of 
our  party  asserted  that  they  saw  figures  moving  beneath  the  ti'ees.  Gurrier 
repeated  his  summons,  but  with  no  better  result  than  before. 

A  hurried  consultation  ensued.  The  presence  of  so  many  dogs  in  the  village 
was  regarded  by  the  half-breed  as  almost  positive  assurance  that  the  Indians 
were  still  there.  Tet  it  was  difficult  to  account  for  their  silence.  Gurrier  in  a 
loud  tone  repeated  who  he  was,  and  that  our  mission  was  a  friendly  one.  Still 
no  answer.  He  then  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Indians  were  on  the  alert, 
and  were  probably  waiting  in  the  shadow  of  the  trees  for  us  to  approach  near 
er.  when  they  would  pounce  upon  us.  This  comforting  opinion  induced  an 
oCher  conference.    We  must  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  matter ;  our  partv  could 
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do  this  as  well  as  a  larger  number,  and  to  go  back  and  send  another  party  in 
our  stead  could  not  be  thought  of. 

Forward  was  the  yerdiot.  Each  one  grasped  his  revolver,  resolved  to  do 
nis  best^  whether  it  was  in  vanning  or  fighting.  I  think  most  of  us  would  haye 
preferred  to  take  our  own  chances  at  running.  We  had  approached  near 
enough  to  see  that  some  of  the  lodges  were  detached  some  distance  from  the 
main  encampment.  Selecting  the  nearest  of  these,  we  directed  our  advance 
on  it.  While  all  of  us  were  full  of  the  spirit  of  adventure,  and  were  farther 
encouraged  with  the  idea  that  we  were  in  the  discharge  of  our  duty,  there  was 
scarcely  one  of  us  who  would  not  liave  felt  more  comfortable  if  we  could  have 
got  back  to  our  horses  without  loss  of  pride.  Tet  nothing,  under  the  circum- 
stances, but  a  positive  order  would  have  induced  any  one  to  withdraw.  The 
doctor,  who  was  a  great  wag,  even  in  moments  of  greatest  danger,  could  not 
restrain  his  propensities  in  this  direction.  When  everything  before  us  was  be- 
ing weighed  and  discussed  in  the  most  serious  manner,  he  remarked:  "Gren- 
eral,  this  recalls  to  my  mind  those  beautiful  lines : 

Backward,  turn  backward,  O  Time,  in  thy  flight. 

Make  me  a  child  again  Just  for  one  night— 

this  night  of  all  others/* 

We  shall  meet  the  doctor  again  before  daylight,  but  under  diflbrenl 
oircumstattoes. 
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CAUTIOUSLY  approaching,  on  all  fours,  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the  neaiv 
est  lodge,  occasionally  halting  and  listening  to  discover  evidence  as  to 
whether  the  village  was  deserted  or  not,  we  finally  decided  that  the  Indians  had 
fled  before  the  arrival  of  the  cavalry,  and  tliat  none  but  empty  lodges  were  be- 
fore us.  This  conclusion  somewhat  emboldened  as  well  as  accelerated  our 
progress.  Arriving  at  l^e  first  lodge,  one  of  our  paiiy  raised  the  curtain  or 
mat  which  served  as  a  door,  and  the  doctor  and  myself  entered.  The  interior 
of  the  lodge  was  dimly  lighted  by  the  decaying  eml>ers  of  a  small  fire  built  in 
the  centre.  All  around  us  were  to  be  seen  Uie  usual  adornments  and  articles 
which  constitute  the  household  eftects  of  an  Indian  fiimily.  Buffalo  robes  were 
spread  like  carpets  over  the  floor;  head-^ats,  used  to  recline  upon,  were  ar* 
ranged  as  if  for  the  comfort  of  their  owners ;  pai*fleches,  a  sort  of  Indian  band- 
box, with  their  contents  apparently  undisturbed,  were  to  be  found  carefully 
stowed  away  under  the  edges  or  borders  of  the  lodge.  These,  with  the  door- 
mats, paint-bags,  rawhide  ropes,  and  other  articles  of  Indian  equipment,  were 
left  as  if  the  owners  had  only  absented  themselves  for  a  brief  penod.  To  com- 
plete the  picture  of  an  Indian  lodge,  over  the  fire  hung  a  camp-kettle,  in  which, 
by  means  of  the  dim  light  of  the  fire,  we  could  see  what  had  been  intended 
fer  the  supper  of  the  late  occupants  of  the  lodge.  The  doctor,  ever  on  the 
alert  to  discover  additional  items  of  knowledge,  whether  pertaining  to  his- 
tory or  science,  snuffed  the  savory  odors  which  arose  from  the  dark  recesses 
of  ^e  mysterious  kettle.  Casting  about  the  lodge  for  some  instrument  to  aid 
bim  in  his  pursuit  of  knowledge,  he  found  a  horn  spoon,  with  which  he  began 
his  investigation  of  the  contents,  finally  succeeding  in  getting  possession  of  a 
fragment  which  might  have  been  the  half  of  a  duck  or  rabbit,  judging  merely 
from  its  size.  **  Ah! "  said  the  doctor,  in  his  most  complacent  manner,  **here 
is  the  opportunity  I  have  long  been  waiting  for.  I  have  often  desired  to  test 
and  taste  of  the  Indian  mode  of  cooking.  What  do  you  suppose  this  isP  ^^  hold- 
mg  up  the  dripping  morsel.  Unable  to  obtain  the  desired  information,  the 
Doctor,  whose  naturally  good  appetite  had  been  sensibly  sharpened  by  his  re- 
cent exercise  a  la  quadrupkde,  set  to  with  a  will  and  ate  heartily  of  the  myste- 
rious contents  of  the  kettle.  **  What  can  this  beP  "  again  inquired  the  doctor. 
He  was  only  satisfied  on  one  point,  that  it  was  delicious — ^a  dish  fit  for  a  king. 
Just  then  Gnerrier,  the  half-breed,  entered  the  lodge.  He  could  solve  the  mys- 
tery, having  spent  years  among  the  Indians.  To  him  the  doctor  appealed  for 
mformation.  Fishing  out  a  huge  piece,  and  attacking  it  with  the  voracity  of  a 
hmigiy  wolt  he  was  not  long  in  determining  what  the  doctor  had  supped  so 
beartQy  upon.  His  first  words  settled  the  mystery :  **  Why,  this  is  dog."  I 
will  not  attempt  to  repeat  the  few  but  emphatic  words  uttered  by  the  heartfly 
disgusted  member  of  the  medical  fi*atemity  as  he  rushed  fh>m  tiie  lodge. 

Other  members  of  our  small  party  had  entered  other  lodges,  only  to  find 
them,  like  the  first,  deserted.  But  little  of  the  ftimiture  belonging  to  the  lodges 
had  been  taken,  showing  how  urgent  and  hasty  had  been  the  flight  of  the  own- 
ers. To  aid  in  the  examination  of  the  village,  reinforcements  were  added  to 
our  party,  and  an  exploration  of  each  lodge  was  determined  upon.  At  the 
Mune  tune  a  messenger  was  despatched  to  General  Hancock,  informing  him  of 
the  flight  of  the  Indians.    Soma  of  the  lodges  were  closed  by  having  brush  or 
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timber  piled  np  against  tlie  entrance,  as  if  to  preserve  Uie  contents.  Othora 
had  huge  pieces  cut  from  tlieir  sides,  these  pieces  eyidenUy  being  carried  away 
U}  furnish  temporary  shelter  to  the  fugitives.  In  most  of  the  lodges  the  fires 
^ere  still  burning.  I  had  entered  several  without  disoovering  anything  im- 
3ortant.  Finally,  in  company  with  the  doctor,  I  arrived  at  one,  the  interior 
>f  which  was  quite  dark,  the  fire  having  almost  died  out.  Procuring  a  lighted 
bgot,  I  prepared  to  explore  it,  as  I  had  done  the  others ;  but  no  Sooner  had  I  en- 
tered  the  lodge  than  my  £Eigot  failed  me,  leaving  me  in  total  darkness.  Hand- 
hig  it  out  to  the  doctor  to  be  relighted,  I  began  feeling  my  way  about  the  in- 
terior of  the  lodge.  I  had  almost  made  the  circuit  when  my  hand  came  in  con- 
tact with  a  human  foot;  at  the  same  time  a  voice  unmistakably  Indian,  and 
which  evidently  came  from  the  owner  of  the  foot,  convinced  me  that  I  was  not 
alone.  My  first  impression  was  that  in  their  hasty  flight  the  Indians  had  gone 
oft'  leaving  this  one  asleep.  My  next,  very  naturally,  related  to  myself.  1 
would  have  gladly  placed  myself  on  the  outside  of  the  lodge,  and  there  matured 
pains  for  interviewing  its  occupant;  but  unfoitunately  to  reach  the  entrance  of 
the  lodge  I  must  either  pass  over  or  ai'ound  the  owner  of  the  before-mentioned 
foot  and  voice.  Ck>uld  I  have  been  convinced  that  among  Us  other  possessions 
there  was  neither  tomahawk  nor  scalping-knife,  pistol  nor  war-club,  or  any  simi- 
lar aiticle  of  the  noble  red  maii^s  toilet,  I  would  have  risked  an  attempt  to  es- 
cape through  the  low  naiTow  opening  of  the  lodge ;  but  who  ever  saw  an  In- 
diaui  without  one  or  aU  of  these  interesting  trinkets?  Had  I  made  the  attempt* 
[  should  have  expected  to  encounter  either  the  keen  edge  of  the  scalping-knife 
or  the  blow  of  the  tomahawk,  and  to  have  engaged  in  a  questionable  struggle 
for  life.  This  would  not  do.  I  crouched  in  silence  for  a  few  moments,  hoping 
the  doctor  would  return  with  tlie  lighted  fagot.  I  need  not  say  that  each  suc- 
ceeding moment  spent  in  the  darkness  of  that  lodge  seemed  like  an  age.  I 
could  hear  a  slight  movement  on  the  part  of  my  unknown  neighbor,  which  did 
not  add  to  my  comfort.  Why  does  not  the  doctor  return  ?  At  last  I  discovered 
the  approach  of  a  light  on  the  outside.  When  it  neared  the  entrance  I  called 
to  the  doctor  and  informed  him  that  an  Indian  was  in  the  lodge,  and  that  he 
had  better  have  his  weapons  ready  for  a  conflict.  I  had,  upon  discovering  the 
foot,  di'awn  my  hunting-knife  from  its  scabbard,  and  now  stood  waiting  the 
denouement.  With  his  liglited  fagot  in  one  hand  and  cocked  revolver  in  the 
other,  the  doctor  cautiously  entered  the  lodge.  And  there,  directly  between 
OS,  wrapped  in  a  buflalo  robe,  lay  the  cause  of  my  anxiety — a  little  Indian 
girl,  probably  ten  years  old ;  not  a  full-blood,  but  a  half-breed.  She  was  terri- 
bly fiightened  at  finding  hei*self  in  our  hands,  with  none  of  her  people  near. 
Wliy  was  she  left  behind  in  this  manner?  Guerrier,  our  half-breed  interpret- 
er, was  called  in.  His  inquu'ies  were  soon  answered.  The  little  girl,  who  at 
irst  was  an  object  of  our  curiosity,  became  at  once  an  object  of  pity.  The  In- 
lians,  an  unusual  thing  for  them  to  do  toward  their  own  blood,  had  wilfully 
ieserted  her ;  but  this,  alas!  was  the  least  of  their  injuries  to  her.  After  being 
shamefully  abandoned  by  the  entire  village,  a  few  of  the  young^  men  of  the 
tribe  returned  to  the  deserted  lodge,  and  upon  the  person  of  this  little  girl 
committed  outrages,  the  details  of  which  are  too  sickening  for  these  pages. 
*$tie  was  carried  to  the  fort  and  placed  under  the  care  of  kind  hands  and  warm 
hearts,  where  everything  was  done  for  her  comfort  that  was  possible.  Otlier 
parties  in  exploring  the  deserted  village  found  an  old,  decrepit  Indian  of  the 
Sioux  tribe,  who  also  had  been  deserted,  owing  to  his  infirmities  and  inability 
to  travel  with  the  U'ibe.    He  also  was  kindly  cared  for  by  the  authorities  of  the 
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ftwt  Nothing  was  gleaaod  from  our  search  of  the^illage  which  might  indl* 
cate  the  directioa  of  the  flight.  General  Hancock,  on  learning  the  situation  of 
afiurs,  despatched  some  companies  of  in£uitry  to  the  deserted  Tillage,  with  or- 
ders to  rej^ace  the  cavalry  and  protect  the  Tillage  and  its  contents  from  dis- 
turbance nntfl  its  final  disposition  oonld  be  determined  upon.  Starting  my 
oommand  back  to  our  camp  neaf  General  Hancock^s  headquarters,  I  galloped 
4H1  in  advance  to  report  the  particulars  to  the  General.  It  was  then  decided 
ihaX  with  eight  troops  of  caTalry  I  should  start  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians  at  early 
dawn  on  the  following  morning  (April  16).  There  was  no  sleep  for  my  com- 
mand the  remainder  of  the  night,  the  time  being  fulljr  occupied  in  preparation 
for  the  march,  neither  ibe  extent  nor  direction  of  which  was  known. 

Mess  kits  were  overhauled,  and  fresh  supplies  of  coffee,  sugar,  flour,  and  the 
other  articles  which  go  to  supply  the  soldier^s  larder,  were  laid  in.  Blan- 
kets were  carefully  railed  so  as  to  occupy  as  littie  space  as  possible ;  CTery  us^ 
less  pound  of  luggage  was  discarded,  for  in  making  a  rapid  pursuit  after  In^ 
dians,  much  of  the  success  depends  upon  the  lightness  of  the  order  of  march.' 
Saratoga  trunks  and  their  accompaniments  are  at  a  discount.  NeTer  was  the 
old  saying  that  in  Rome  one  must  do  as  Romans  do  more  aptly  illustrated  than 
on  an  Indian  campaign .  The  Indian,  knowing  that  his  safety  either  on  offensiTe 
<ffdefensiTe  moTements  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  speed  and  endur- 
ance of  his  horse,  takes  adTantage  of  CTery  circumstance  which  will  faToc 
either  the  one  or  the  other.  To  this  end  he  diTests  himself  of  all  superfluous  dress 
and  ornament  when  preparing  for  rapid  moTemonts.  The  white  man,  if  he  hopes 
tx  success,  most  adopt  the  same  rule  of  action,  and  encumber  his  horse  as  littie 
as  possible.  Something  besides  well-filled  mess  chests  and  careAilly  rolled  blank- 
ets is  necessary  in  preparing  for  an  Indian  campaign.  Arms  must  be  reex* 
amined,  cartridge-boxes  refilled,  so  that  each  man  should  carry  about  one  hun- 
dred rounds  of  ammunition  **  on  his  person,^^  while  each  troop  commander  must 
see  that  in  the  company  wagon  there  are  placed  a  few  boxes  of  reserTe  am- 
munition. Then,  when  the  equipment  of  the  soldier  has  been  attended  to,  his 
boTBe,  without  whose  assistance  he  is  helpless,  must  be  looked  after;  loose 
dK)es  are  tightened  by  the  driving  of  an  additional  nail,  and  to  accomplish 
this  one  may  see  the  company  blacksmith,  a  soldier,  with  the  few  simple 
tools  of  his  kit  on  the  ground  beside  him,  hun*iedly  fastening  the  last  shoe 
fay  the  uncertain  light  of  a  candle  held  in  the  hands  of  the  rider  of  the  horse, 
their  mutual  labor  being  Taried  at  times  by  quenes  as  to  "  How  long  shall  we 
be  gone?"  "I  wonder  if  we  will  catch  Mr.  Lo?"  "If  we  do,  we'll  make 
it  lively  for  him.''  So  energetic  had  everybody  been  that  before  daylight 
everything  was  in  readiness  for  the  start.  In  addition  to  the  regularly  organ- 
ised companies  of  soldiers  which  made  up  the  pursuing  column,  I  had  with 
me  a  detachment  of  white  scouts  or  Plainsmen,  and  one  of  friendly  Indians, 
the  latter  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Delawares,  once  so  famous  in  Indian  wars. 
Of  the  Indians  one  only  could  speak  English ;  he  acted  as  interpreter  for  the 
party.  Among  the  white  scouts  were  numbered  some  of  the  iuost  noted  of 
their  class.  The  most  prominent  man  among  them  was  "  Wild  Bill,"  whose 
highly  varied  career  was  made  the  subject  of  an  illustrated  sketch  in  one  of 
the  popular  monthly  periodicals  a  few  years  ago.  ••  Wild  Bill "  was  a  strange 
character,  just  the  one  which  a  novelist  might  gloat  over.  He  was  a  Plains- 
man in  every  sense  of  the  word,  yet  unlike  any  other  of  his  class.  In  person 
he  was  about  six  feet  one  in  height,  straight  as  the  straightest  of  the  warriors 
whose  implacable  foe  he  was ;  broad  shoulders,  well-formed  chest  and  limbs. 
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and  a  face  strikingly  handsome ;  a'  sharp,  clear,  blue  eye,  which  stared  yoa 
straight  in  the  face  when  in  conversation ;  a  finely-shaped  nose,  inclined  to  be 
aquiline ;  a  well-turned  mouth,  with  lips  only  partially  concealed  by  a  handsome 
moustache.    His  hair  and  complexion  were  those  of  the  perfect  blond.     The 
former  was  Worn  in  uncut  ringlets  falling  carelessly  over  his  powerfully  formed 
shoulders.    Add  to  this  figure  a  costume  blending  the  immaculate  neatness 
of  the  dandy  with  the  extravagant  taste  and  style  of  the  frontiersman,  and 
you  have  Wild  Bill,  then  as  now  the  most  famous  scout  on  the  Plains.    Whether 
on  foot  or  on  horseback,  he  was  one  of  the  most  perfect  types  of  physical  man- 
hood I  ever  saw.    Of  h^  courage  there  could  be  no  question;  it  had  been 
brought  to  the  test  on  too  many  occasions  to  admit  of  a  doubt    His  skill  in  the 
use  of  the  rifle  and  pistol  was  unerring;  while  his  deportment  was  exactly  the 
opposite  of  what  might  be  expected  from  a  man  of  his  surroundings.       It 
was  entirely  free  from  all  bluster  or  bravado.    He  seldom  spoke  of  himself 
unless  requested  to  do  so.    His  conversation,  strange  to  say,  never  bordered 
either  on  the  vulgar  or  blasphemous.    His  influence  among  the  frontiersmen 
was  unbounded,  his  word  was  law;  and  many  are  the  personal  quarrels  and 
disturbances  which  he  has  checked  among  Ids  comrades  by  his  simple  an- 
nouncement that  **  this  has  gone  far  enough,^*  if  need  be  followed  by  the  ominous 
warning  that  when  persisted  in  or  renewed  the  quarreller  **  must  settle  it  with 
me.^'    4«  y^a^  Bin  ^*  is  anything  but  a  quarrelsome  man ;  yet  no  one  but  him- 
self can  enumerate  the  many  conflicts  in  which  he  has  been  engaged,  and  which 
have  almost  invariably  resulted  in  the  death  of  his  adversary.    I  have  a  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  at  least  half  a  dozen  men  whom  he  has  at  various  times 
killed,  one  of  these  being  at  the  time  a  member  of  my  command.    Others  have 
been  severely  wounded,  yet  he  always  escapes  unhurt.    On  the  Plains  every 
man  openly  carries  his  belt  with  its  invariable  appendages,  knife  and  revolver 
often  two  of  the  latter.    Wild  Bill  always  carried  two  handsome  ivory-handled 
revolvers  of  the  large  size ;  he  was  never  seen  without  them.     Where  this  is 
the  common  custom,  brawls  or  personal  difficulties  are  seldom  if  ever  settled 
by  blows.    The  quarrel  is  not  from  a  word  to  a  blow,  but  from  a  word  to  Uie , 
revolver,  and  he  who  can  draw  and  fire  first  is  the  best  man.    No  civil  law  reaches 
him ;  none  is  applied  for.    In  fact  there  is  no  law  recognized  beyond  the  fron- 
tier but  that  of  *'  might  makes  right. ^^    Should  death  result  from  the  quarreU 
as  it  usually  does,  no  coroner^s  jury  is  impanelled  to  learn  the  cause  of  death, 
and  the  survivor  is  not  arrested.     But  instead  of  these  old-fashioned  proceed 
ings,  a  meeting  of  citizens  takes  place,  the  survivor  is  requested  to  be  present 
when  the  circumstances  of  the  homicide  are  inquired  into,  and  the  unfailing 
verdict  of  ••justifiable,"  ••self-defence,"  etc.,   is  pronounced,  and   the  law 
stands  vindicated.     That  justice  is  often  depnved  o    a  victim  there  is  not 
a  doubt.     Yet  in  all  of  the  many  affairs  of  this  kind  in  which  ••  Wild  Bill "  has 
performed  a  part,  and  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  there  is  not  a 
single  instance  in  which  the  verdict  of  twelve  fair-minded  men   would   not 
be  pronounced  in  his  favor.    That  the  even  tenor  of  his  way  continues  to 
be  disturbed  by  little  events  of  this  description  may  be  inferred  from  an  item 
which  has  been  floating  lately  Uirough  the  columns  of  the  press,  and  which 
states  that  •*  the  funeral  of  '  Jim  Bludso,^  who  was  killed  the  other  day  by 
*Wild  BilV  took  place  to-day."    It  then  adds:  ••The  funeral  expenses  were 
borne  by  •  Wild  Bill.' "    What  could  be  more  thoughtftil  than  this?    Not  only 
to  send  a  fellow  mortal  out  of  the  world,  but  to  pay  the  expenses  cif  the 
transit.    Guerrier,  the  half-breed,  also  accompanied  the  expedition  as  giude 
and  interpreter. 
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Everything^  being  in  readiness  to  moYe,  the  column  began  its  march,  and 
readied  the  Tioinity  of  the  village  before  day  had  ftiUy  dawned.    Here  a 
Iwief  halt  was  necessaiy,  until  the  light  was  sufficient  to  enable  our  scouts  to 
discover  thelrail  of  the  Indians.    When  they  finally  set  to  discover  this,  their 
metiiod  was  highly  interesting,  and  resembled  not  a  little  the  course  of  a 
thorough  sportsman,  who,  with  a  well-trained  pointer  or  setter,  thoroughly 
*  ranges ''  and  **  beats  "  the  ground  in  search  of  his  coveted  game.  The  Indians  had 
•St  out  on  their  flight  soon  after  dark  the  preceding  night ;  a  heavy  firost  covered 
the  ground  and  rendered  it  difficult  to  detect  the  trail  from  the  many  pony 
tracks  which  are  always  found  in  the  vicinity  of  a  village.    We  began  to  grow 
impatient  at  the  delay,  when  one  of  the  Indians  gave  the  *'  halloo  ^'  as  tiie  signal 
that  the  trail  was  discovered,  and  again  the  column  marched  forward.    Our 
order  of  march  was  for  the  Indian  and  white  scouts  to  keep  a  few  hundred 
paces  in  advance  of  the  troops,  so  that  momentary  delays  upon  the  part  of 
those  watcdiing  and  following  the  trail  should  not  extend  to  the  troops.    The 
Indians  on  leaving  the  village  had  anticipated  pursuit  and  had  adopted  meas- 
ures to  mislead  us.    In  order  to  prevent  their  trail  from  being  easily  recogniz- 
able, they  had  departed  in  as  many  detachments  or  parties  almost  as  there 
were  fiunflies  or  lodges  in  the  village,  each  party  taking  a  diiferent  direction 
from  the  others,  having  personaUy  agreed,  of  course,  upon  the  general  direction 
tnd  place  of  reuniting.    Once  being  satisfied  that  we  were  on  the  right  traO, 
no  difficulty  was  found  in  following  it  as  rapidly  as  our  horses  cocdd  walk. 
The  Indians  had  nearly  twelve  hours  the  start  of  us,  but  being  encumbered  by 
thdr  families,  we  hoped  to  overhaul  them  before  many  days.    Our  first  obsta- 
cle was  encountered  when  we  struck  Walnut  creek,  a  small  stream  running 
east  and  west  some  thirty  miles  north  of  the  Arkansas  at  that  point.    The 
banks  were  so  hi^  and  abrupt  that  it  was  impossible  to  reach  the  water^s  edge, 
let  alone  clamber  up  the  opposite  bank.    A  few  of  the  Indians  had  been  able  to 
accomplish  this  feat,  as  was  shown  by  the  tracks  on  the  opposite  side ;  but  the 
main  band  had  moTcd  up  stream  in  search  of  a  fiivorable  crossing,  and  we  were 
compelled  to  do  likewise.    Here  we  found  that  the  Indians  had  called  a  halt, 
bnOt  fires,  and  cooked  their  breakfast.    So  rapidly  had  we  gained  upon  them 
that  the  fires  were  burning  freshly,  and  the  departure  of  the  Indians  had  been 
80  abrupt  that  they  left  several  ponies  with  their  packs  tied  to  trees.    One  of 
the  packs  belonged  to  a  famous  chief,  '*  Roman  Nose,^^  who  was  one  of  those 
who  met  us  at  the  grand  gathering  just  before  we  reached  tiieir  village  a  few 
days  before.    One  of  our  Delawares  who  made  the  capture  was  very  proud 
of  the  success,  and  was  soon  seen  ornamenting  his  head-dress  with  the  bright 
vdmson  feathers  taken  from  the  wardrobe  of  **  Roman  Nose."    Encouraged 
by  our  progress,  we  continued  the  pursuit  as  rapidly  as  a  due  regard  for  our 
borses  would  permit    Thus  far,  neither  myself  nor  any  of  the  soldiers  had 
oaogfat  sight  of  any  Indians ;  but  our  Delaware  scouts,  who  were  constantly 
in  the  advance  and  on  our  flanks,  taking  advantage  of  the  blufik  to  reconnoitre, 
frequently  reported  that  they  saw  small  paities  of  Indians  observing  our  move- 
ments from  a  distance.    From  positive  evidences,  familiar  to  those  accustomed 
to  ^6  Plains,  we  were  convinced  that  we  were  rapidly  gaining  upon  the  In- 
dians.   The  earth  upturned  by  the  feet  of  their  ponies  and  by  the  ends  of  the 
Mling  lodge-poles,  was  almost  as  damp  and  fresh  as  that  disturbed  by  the 
bones  of  the  command.    Soon  we  discovered  additional  signs  of  encourage* 
ment    The  route  now  became  strewn  with  various  lodge-poles  and  other  ob- 
stacles peculiar  to  an  Indian's  outfit,  showing  that  they  were  **  lightening  up 
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80  »8  to  facilitate  their  escape.  So  certain  did  we  feel  of  our  ability  to  out-trmfl 
them,  that  the  only  question  now  was  one  which  .has  often  determined  the  sih^ 
cess  of  military  operations.  Would  darkness  intervene  to  disappoii\t  us?  We 
must  imitate  the  example  of  the  Indians,  and  disembarrass  ourselves  of  every- 
thing tending  to  retard  our  jpeed.  The  troops  would  march  much  faster,  if 
permitted  to  do  so,  than  the  rate  at  which  our  wagons  had  forced  themselves 
along.  It  was  determined  to  leave  the  wagons,  under  escort  of  one  squadron, 
to  follow  our  trail  as  rapidly  as  tiiey  could,  while  the  other  three  squadrooi 
pushed  on  in  pursuit.  Should  darkness  settle  down  before  overtaking  the  In- 
dians, the  advantage  was  altogether  against  us,  as  we  would  be  compelled  to 
await  daylight  to  enable  us  to  follow  the  trail,  while  the  Indians  were  free  to 
continue  their  flight,  sheltered  and  aided  by  the  darkness.  By  three  o^olook 
p.  M.  we  felt  that  we  were  almost  certain  to  accomplish  our  purpose.  No  ob- 
stacle seemed  to  stand  in  our  way;  the  trail  was  broad  and  plidn,  and  appar- 
ently as  fresh  as  our  own.  A  half  hour,  or  an  hour  at  furthest,  seemed  only 
necessary  to  enable  us  to  dash  in  upon  our  wily  enemy.  Alas  for  human  cal- 
culations! The  Indians,  by  means  of  the  small  reconnoitring  parties  ob- 
served by  our  scouts,  had  kept  tiiemselves  constantly  informed  regarding  ouz 
movements  and  progress.  They  had  first  risked  their  safety  upon  the  superior 
speed  and  endurance  of  their  ponies — a  safe  reliance  when  favored  by  the 
grass  season,  but  in  winter  this  advantage  was  on  our  side.  Failing  in  their 
first  resource,  ttiey  had  a  second  and  better  method  of  eluding  us.  So  long  an 
they  kept  united  and  moved  in  one  body,  their  trail  was  as  plainly  to  be  seen 
and  as  easily  followed  as  if  made  by  a  heavily-laden  wagon  train.  We  were 
not  called  upon  to  employ  time  and  great  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  our 
scouts  to  follow  it.  But  when  it  was  finally  clear  to  be  seen  that,  in  the  race 
as  it  was  then  being  run,  the  white  man  was  sure  to  win,  the  proverbial 
cunning  of  the  red  man  came  to  his  rescue  and  thwarted  the  plans  of  his  pur- 
suers. Again  dividing  his  tribe,  as  when  first  setting  out  from  the  village,  into 
numerous  small  parties,  we  were  discourageil  by  seeing  the  broad  well-beaten 
trail  suddenly  separate  into  hundreds  of  indistinct  routes,  leading  fan-shape  in 
as  many  different  directions.     What  was  to  be  done? 

The  general  direction  of  tlie  main  trail,  before  dissolving  into  so  many  small 
ones,  had  been  nearly  north,  showing  that  if  undisturbed  in  their  flight  the  In- 
dians would  strike  the  Smoky  Hill  overland  route,  cross  it,  then  pursue  tlieir 
kvay  northward  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Solomon  or  Republican  river,  or  fur- 
ther still,  to  the  Platte  river.  Selecting  a  centi*al  trail,  we  continued  our  pur- 
suit, now  being  compelled  often  to  halt  and  verify  our  courae.  The  trail  grad- 
ually grew  smaller  and  smaller,  until  by  five  o'clock  it  had  become  so  faint  as 
to  be  followed  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  We  had  been  marching  exactly 
twelve  hours  without  halting,  except  to  water  our  horses.  Reluctantly  we 
were  forced  to  go  into  camp  and  await  the  :issistance  of  daylight.  The  Dela- 
ware scouts  continued  the  pursuit  six  miles  further,  but  returned  without  ao- 
oomplishing  anything.  The  Indians,  after  dividing  up  into  small  parties,  kept 
up  communication  with  each  other  by  means  of  columns  of  signal  smoke. 
These  signal  smokes  were  to  be  seen  to  the  west,  north,  and  east  of  us,  but 
none  nearer  than  ten  miles.  They  only  proved  to  us  that  we  were  jirobably 
on  the  trail  of  the  main  body,  as  the  fires  were  in  front  and  on  both  sides  of  us. 
We  had  marched  over  thirty-five  miles  without  a  halt.  The  Dela^n'ares  Iiaving 
determined  the  direction  of  the  trail  for  six  miles,  we  would  be  able  next 
morning  to  continue  that  far  at  least  unaided  by  daylight.    Otu:  wagons  over 
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iook  ns  a  few  hoars  alter  we  reached  camp.  Reveille  was  sounded  at  two 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  and  four  o*clock  found  us  again  in  the  saddle,  and 
following  the  guidance  of  our  firiendly  Delawares.  The  direction  of  our  march 
took  OS  up  the  Talley  and  almost  dry  bed  of  a  small  stream.  The  Delawares 
thought  we  might  find  where  the  Indians  had  encamped  during  the  night,  by 
fidlowing  the  upward  course  of  the  stream,  but  in  this  we  were  disappointed. 
The  traO  became  more  and  more  indisthiot,  until  it  was  lost  in  the  barren 
waste  over  which  we  were  then  moving.  To  add  to  our  annoyance,  the  water- 
oomse  had  become  entirely  dry,  and  our  guides  were  uncertain  as  to  whether 
water  could  be  procured  in  one  day's  march  in  any  direction  except  that  from 
idiich  we  had  oome.  We  were,  therefore,  forced  to  countermarch  after  reach- 
ing a  point  thirteen  miles  fh>m  our  starting-place  in  the  morning,  and  retrace 
oar  steps  until  the  uncertain  stream  in  whose  valley  we  then  were  would  give 
OB  water  enough  for  our  wants. 

Here  I  will  refer  to  an  incident  entirely  personal,  which  came  very  near 
costing  me  my  life.  When  leaving  our  camp  that  morning  I  felt  satisfied  that 
the  Indians,  having  travelled  at  least  a  portion  of  the  night,  were  then  many 
mfles  in  advance  of  us,  and  there  was  neither  danger  nor  probabUity  of  en- 
ooantering  any  of  them  near  the  column.  We  were  then  in  a  magnificent 
game  country,  buffido,  antelope,  and  smaller  game  being  in  abundance  on  all 
ndes  of  us.  Although  an  ardent  sportsman,  I  had  never  hunted  the  buffido  up 
to  this  time,  consequently  was  exceedingly  desirous  of  tasting  of  its  excite- 
ment I  had  several  fine  English  greyhounds,  whose  speed  I  was  anxious  to 
test  with  that  of  the  antelope,  said  to  be — which  I  believe— the  fleetest  of  ani- 
mals. I  was  mounted  on  a  fine  large  thoroughbred  horse.  Taking  with  me 
but  one  man,  the  chief  bugler,  and  calling  my  dogs  around  me,  I  galloped 
ahead  of  the  column  as  soon  as  it  was  daylight,  for  the  purpose  of  having  a 
chase  after  some  antelope  which  could  be  seen  grazing  nearly  two  miles  dis 
tBixL  That  such  a  course  was  rashly  imprudent  I  am  ready  to  admit.  A  stir- 
ring gallop  of  a  few  minutes  brought  me  near  enough  to  the  antelope,  of  which 
thare  were  a  dozen  or  more,  to  enable  the  dogs  to  catch  sight  of  them.  Then 
the  chase  began,  the  antelope  running  in  a  direction  which  took  us  away  from 
the  command.  By  availing  myself  of  the  turns  in  the  course,  I  was  able  to 
keep  well  in  view  of  the  exciting  chase,  until  it  was  evident  that  the  antelope 
were  in  no  danger  of  being  caught  by  the  dogs,  which  latter  had  become  blown 
from  want  of  proper  exercise.  I  succeeded  in  calling  them  off,  and  was  about  to 
•etout  on  my  return  to  the  cohmnn.  The  horse  of  the  chief  bugler,  being  a 
eommon-bred  animal,  failed  early  in  the  race,  and  liis  rider  wisely  concluded  to 
regain  the  command,  so  that  I  was  alone.  How  far  I  had  travelled  from  the 
troops  I  was  trying  to  determine,  when  I  discovered  a  large,  dark-looking  ani- 
mal grazing  nearly  a  mile  distant.  As  yet  I  had  never  seen  a  wild  buffalo,  but 
I  at  once  recognized  this  as  not  only  a  buffi&lo,  but  a  very  large  one.  Here  was 
my  opportunity.  A  ravine  near  by  would  enable  me  to  approach  unseen  uctil 
almost  within  pistol  range  of  my  game.  Calling  my  dogs  to  follow  me,  I 
tlowly  pursued  the  course  of  the  ravine,  giving  my  horse  opportunity  to  gather 
himself  for  the  second  run.  When  I  emerged  from  the  ravine  I  was  still  sev- 
eral hundred  yards  from  the  bufialo,  which  almost  instantly  discovered  me,  and 
set  off  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him.  Had  my  horse  been  fii*esh  the  race 
would  have  been  a  short  one,  but  the  preceding  long  run  had  not  been  with 
out  effect.  How  long  or  how  fast  we  flew  in  pursuit,  the  intense  excitemen 
of  the  chase  prevented  me  from  knowing.  I  only  knew  that  even  the  grey- 
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hounds  were  left  behind,  until  finally  my  good  steed  placed  himself  and  me 
close  alongside  the  game.  It  may  be  because  this  was  tlie  first  I  had  seen,  but 
surely  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bufl^loes  which  I  have  since  seen,  ndn» 
have  corresponded  with  him  in  size  and  lofty  grandeur.  My  horse  was  above 
the  average  size,  yet  the  buffiilo  towered  even  above  him.  I  had  cerried  my 
revolver  in  my  hand  from  the  moment  the  race  began.  Repeatedly  could  I 
have  placed  the  muzzle  against  the  shaggy  body  of  the  huge  beast,  by  whose 
side  I  &drly  yelled  with  wild  excitement  and  delight,  yet  each  time  would  I 
withdrawn  the  weapon,  as  if  to  prolong  the  enjoyment  of  the  race.  It  was  a 
race  for  life  or  deatii,  yet  how  different  the  award  from  what  could  be  imagined. 
Still  we  sped  over  the  springy  turf,  the  high  breeding  and  mettle  of  my  horse 
being  plainly  visible  over  that  of  the  huge  beast  that  struggled  by  Ids  side. 
Mile  after  mile  was  traversed  in  this  way,  until  the  rate  and  distance  began  to 
tell  perceptibly  on  the  bison,  whose  protiniding  tongue  and  labored  breatliing 
plainly  betrayed  his  distress.  Determined  to  end  the  chase  and  bring  down 
my  game,  I  again  placed  the  muzzle  of  the  revolver  close  to  the  body  of  the 
buffiEdo,  when,  as  if  divining  my  intention,  and  feeling  his  inability  to  escape  by 
flight,  he  suddenly  determined  to  fight,  and  at  once  wheeled,  as  only  a  buffido 
can,  to  gore  my  horse.  So  sudden  was  this  movement,  and  so  sudden  was  the 
corresponding  veering  of  my  horse  to  avoid  the  attack,  that  to  retain  my  con- 
trol over  him  I  hastily  brought  up  my  pistol  hand  to  the  assistance  of  the  other. 
Unfortunately  as  I  did  so  my  finger,  in  the  excitement  of  the  occasion,  pressed 
the  trigger,  discharged  the  pistol,  and  sent  the  fatal  ball  into  the  very  brain  of 
the  noble  animal  I  rode.  Running  at  full  speed  he  fell  dead  in  the  course  of 
his  leap.  Quick  as  thought  I  disengaged  myself  from  the  stirrups  and  found 
myself  whirling  through  the  air  over  and  beyond  the  head  of  my  horse.  My 
only  thought,  as  I  was  describing  this  trajectory,  and  my  first  thought  on  reach- 
ing terra  firma,  was,  "What  Avill  the  buffala  do  with  me?"  Although  at 
first  inclined  to  rush  upon  me,  my  strange  procedure  seemed  to  astonish  him. 
Either  that,  or  pity  for  the  utter  helplessness  of  my  condition,  inclined  him  to 
alter  his  course  and  leave  me  alone  to  ray  own  bitter  reflections. 

In  a  moment  the  danger  into  which  I  had  unluckily  brought  myself  stood 
out  in  bold  relief  before  me.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  death  of  my 
horse  would  have  been  serious  enough.  I  was  strongly  attached  to  him ;  had 
ridden  him  in  battle  during  a  portion  of  the  late  war;  yet  now  his  death,  except 
in  its  consequences,  wjw  scarcely  thought  of.  Here  I  was,  alone  in  the  heart 
of  the  Indian  country,  with  warlike  Indians  known  to  be  in  the  vicinity.  I  wae 
not  familiar  with  the  country.  How  far  I  had  travelled,  or  in  what  direction 
f^om  tlie  column,  I  was  at  a  loss  to  know.-  In  the  excitement  of  the  chase  I 
had  lost  all  reckoning.  Indians  were  liable  to  pounce  upon  me  at  any  mo- 
ment. My  command  would  not  note  my  absence  probably  for  hours.  Two  of 
my  dogs  overtook  me,  and  with  mute  glances  first  at  the  dead  steed,  then  at  me, 
seemed  to  inquire  the  cause  of  tliis  sti-ange  condition  of  aflkirs.  Their  instinct 
appeared  to  toll  tliem  that  we  were  in  misfortune.  While  I  was  deliberating 
what  to  do,  the  dogs  became  uneasy,  whined  piteously,  and  seemed  eager  tc 
leave  the  spot.  In  this  desire  I  sympathized  with  them,  but  whither  should  I 
go?  I  observed  that  their  eyes  were  generally  turned  in  one  particular  direc- 
tion ;  this  I  accepted  as  my  cue,  and  with  one  parting  look  at  my  horse,  and 
grasping  a  revolver  in  each  hand,  I  set  out  on  my  uncertain  journey.  As  long 
as  the  body  of  my  horse  was  visible  above  the  horizon,  I  kept  referring  to  it  as 
my  guiding  point,  and  in  this  way  contrived  to  preserve  my  direction.    This  re> 
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Morce  soob  fiuled  me,  and  I  then  had  recourse  to  weeds,  bufhlo  skulls,  or  any 
two  objects  I  could  find  on  my  line  of  march.  Constantly  my  eyes  kept  scan- 
ning the  horizon,  each  moment  expecting,  and  with  reason  too,  to  find  myself 
disooTored  by  Indians. 

I  had  trarelled  in  this  manner  wliat  seemed  to  me  about  three  or  four  mOeSv 
when  far  ahead  in  tiie  distance  I  saw  a  column  of  dust  rising.  A  hasty  exam* 
ination  soon  convinced  me  that  the  dust  was  produced  by  one  of  three  causes : 
white  men,  Indians,  or  bufblo.  Two  to  one  in  my  faror  at  any  rate.  Select- 
ing a  rayine  where  I  could  crawl  away  undiscovered  should  tlie  approaching 
body  prove  to  be  Lidians,  I  called  my  dogs  to  my  side  and  concealed  myself  aa 
well  as  I  could  to  await  developments.  The  object  of  my  anxious  solicitude 
was  still  several  miles  distant.  Whatever  it  was,  it  was  approaching  in  my  di- 
reetion,  as  was  plainly  discernible  from  the  increasing  columns  of  dust.  For- 
tonately  I  had  my  field-glass  slung  across  my  shoulder,  i^nd  if  Indians  I  could 
dooover  them  before  they  could  possibly  discover  me.  Soon  I  was  able  to  sea 
Ihe  heads  of  mounted  men  running  in  irregular  order.  This  discovery  shut 
oot  the  probability  of  their  being  bujQSsiloes,  and  simplified  the  question  to  white 
men  or  Indians.  Never  during  the  war  did  I  scan  an  enemy^s  battery  or  ap- 
proaching column  with  half  the  anxious  care  with  which  I  watched  the  party 
then  approaching  me.  For  a  long  time  nothing  satisfactory  could  be  deter- 
mined, until  my  eye  caught  sight  of  an  object  which,  high  above  the  heads  of 
the  approaching  riders,  told  me  in  unmistakable  terms  that  friends  were  ap- 
proaching. It  was  the  cavalry  guidon,  and  never  was  the  sight  of  stars  and 
stripes  more  welcome.  My  comrades  were  greatly  surprised  to  find  me  seated 
on  the  ground  alone  and  without  my  horse.  A  few  words  explained  all.  A 
defeichment  of  my  men,  following  my  direction,  found  my  horse  and  returned 
with  the  saddle  and  other  equipments.  Another  horse,  and  Richard  was  him- 
lelf  again,  plus  a  little  valuable  experience,  and  minus  a  valuable  horse. 

In  retracing  our  steps  later  in  the  day,  in  search  of  water  sufficient  for 
camping  purposes,  we  marched  over  nine  miles  of  our  morning  route,  and  at 
two  p.  M.  of  April  16  we  went  into  camp.  From  this  point  I  wrote  a  despatch 
to  General  Hancock  and  sent  it  back  by  two  of  my  scouts,  who  set  out  on  their 
jonrney  as  soon  as  it  was  dark.  It  was  determined  to  push  on  and  reach  the 
Smoky  Hill  route  as  soon  as  possible,  and  give  the  numerous  stage  stations 
along  that  route  notice  of  tlie  presence  of  warlike  Indians.  This  was  l)efore 
the  Pacific  Railroad  or  its  branches  had  crossed  the  Plains.  ReiHiig  cor  aal» 
mals  firom  two  until  seven  p.  m.,  we  were  again  in  the  saddle  stsd  setting  c::^ 
for  a  ni^t  march,  our  only  guide  being  the  north  star.  We  hoped  to  strike 
<he  stage  route  near  a  point  called  Downie^s  Station.  After  riding  all  night 
we  reached  and  crossed  about  daylight  the  Smoky  Hill  river,  along  whose 
▼alley  the  stage  route  runs.  The  stations  were  then  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles 
apart;  if  Indians  had  crossed  this  line  at  any  point  the  station  men  would  be 
informed  of  it.  To  get  information  as  to  this,  as  well  as  to  determine 
wfaore  we  were,  an  officer  with  one  company  was  at  once  despatched  on  this 
mission.  This  party  had  scarcely  taken  its  departure  and  our  pickets 
been  posted,  before  the  entire  command  of  tired,  sleepy  cavalrymen,  scouts, 
and  Delawares  had  thrown  themselves  on  the  ground  and  were  wrapped  in 
the  deepest  slumber.  We  had  slept  perhaps  an  hour  or  more,  yet  it  seemed 
iNit  a  few  moments,  when  an  alarm  shot  from  the  lookout  and  the  startling 
cry  of  **  Indians ! "  brought  the  entire  command  under  arms. 
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ALTHOUGH  in  search  of  Indians  and  supposed  to  be  always  piepared  to 
encounter  them,  yet  the  warning  shot  of  the  sentry,  followed  as  it  w»8 
foy  his  cry  of  "Indians!*'  could  not  but  produce  the  gi'eatest  excitement  in 
camp.  Where  all  had  been  quiet  before— men  sleeping  and  resting  after  their 
long  night  march,  animals  grazing  unsuspectingly  in  the  midst  of  the  wagons 
and  tents  which  thickly  dotted  the  Plain  here  and  there — all  was  now  hustle 
if  not  confusion.  Herders  and  teamsters  ran  to  their  animals  to  conduct  them 
inside  the  limits  of  camp.  The  troopera  of  one  platoon  of  each  company  hast- 
ened to  secure  the  cavalry  horses  and  provide  against  a  stampede,  while 
those  of  the  remaining  platoons  were  rapidly  marshalled  under  arms  by  their 
troop  officers,  and  advanced  in  the  direction  from  which  the  lookout  reported 
llie  enemy  to  be  approaching. 

All  this  required  but  a  few  moments  of  time.  Reco^^ring  from  the  first 
shock  of  surprise,  we  endeavored,  one  and  all,  to  discover  the  number  and  par- 
pose  of  the  foes  who  had  in  so  unceremonious  a  manner  disturbed  our  much- 
needed  slumbers. 

Daylight  had  just  dawned,  but  the  sun  was  not  yet  high  enough  to  render  m, 
satisfactory  view  of  the  country  possible.  This  difficulty  was  aggravated,  too, 
by  a  dull  heavy  mist,  which  hung  like  a  curtain  near  the  horizon.  Yet  in  spite 
of  all  these  obstructions  we  could  clearly  perceive,  at  a  distance  of  perhaps  a 
mile,  thfe  dim  outlines  of  numerous  figures — horsemen  evidently — approaching 
our  camp,  not  as  if  simply  on  the  march,  but  in  battle  array.  Urst  came  a  de- 
ployed line  of  horsemen,  followed  in  rear,  as  we  could  plainly  see,  by  a  reserve, 
also  mounted  and  moving  in  compact  order. 

It  required  no  practised  eye  to  comprehend  that  be  they  who  or  what  they 
might,  the  parties  advancing  in  this  precise  and  determined  manner  upon  us 
were  doing  so  with  hostile  purpose,  and  evidently  intended  to  charge  into  our 
camp  unless  defeated  in  their  purpose.  No  time  was  to  be  lost.  Dispositions  to 
meet  the  coming  attack  were  rapidly  made.  To  better  observe  the  move- 
ments and  determine  the  strength  of  the  approaching  parties,  an  officer 
ascended  the  knoll  occupied  by  the  lookout 

We  had  often  heard  of  the  high  perfection  of  some  of  the  Indian  tribes  io 
military  evolutions  and  discipline,  but  here  we  saw  evidences  which  went  fiu: 
to  convince  us  that  the  red  man  was  not  far  behind  his  more  civilised  brodier 
in  the  art  of  war.  Certainly  no  troops  of  my  command  could  have  advanced  a 
skirmish  line  or  moved  a  reserve  more  accurately  than  was  done  in  our  pres- 
ence that  morning. 

As  yet  we  had  no  means  of  determining  to  what  tribe  the  attacking  party 
belonged.  We  were  satisfied  they  must  be  either  Sioux  or  Cheyennes,  or  both; 
in  either  case  we  should  encounter  troublesome  foes.  But  for  the  heavy  mist 
we  could  have  comprehended  everything.  Soon  we  began  receiving  reports 
firom  the  officer  who  had  ascended  the  lookout.  First,  there  were  not  more 
than  eighty  horsemen  to  be  seen.  This  number  we  could  easily  dispose  of. 
Next,  the  attacking  parties  seemed  to  have  changed  their  plan ;  a  halt  was 
ordered,  and  two  or  three  horsemen  seemed  to  be  advancing  to  the  firont  i|8  if 
to  parley,  or  reconnoitre  our  position.    Then  the  skirmish^  were  suddenly 
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withdrawn  and  united  with  the  reserve,  when  the  entire  party  wheeled  about 
and  b^an  to  move  off.  This  was  mystifying  in  the  extreme,  but  a  couple  of 
young  cayabry  officers  leaped  into  their  saddles  and  taking  a  few  mounted 
troopers  with  them  dashed  after  our  late  enemies,  determined  to  learn  more 
about  them  than  they  seemed  willing  we  should. 

A  brisk  gallop  soon  deared  away  the  mystery,  and  flimished  another  proof  of 
the  deceptive  effects  produced  by  the  atmosphere  on  the  Plains.  Those  who  have 
read  the  preceding  article  will  remember  that  at  the  termination  of  ttie  night 
march  which  brought  us  to  our  present  camp,  an  officer  was  despatched  with  one 
troop  of  cavalry  to  find  the  nearest  stage  station  on  the  overland  route,  near  which 
we  knew  we  must  then  be.  Our  camp  lay  on  the  Smoky  Hill  river.  The  stage 
route,  better  known  as  the  *'  Smoky  Hill  route,"  was  known  to  be  but  a  few  miles 
north  of  us.  To  determine  our  exact  locality,  as  we  had  been  marching  by  com- 
pass over  a  wild  country  and  in  the  night-time,  and  to  learn  something  regarding 
the  Indians,  this  officer  was  sent  out.  He  was  selected  for  this  service  because 
of  his  professed  experience  on  and  knowledge  of  the  Plains.  He  had  set  out 
from  our  camp  an  hour  or  more  before  daylight,  but  losing  his  bearings  had 
marched  his  command  in  a  semicircle  until  daylight  found  him  on  the  side  of 
cor  camp  opposite  that  from  which  he  had  departed.  The  conical  SibJey  tent 
used  in  my  command,  resembling  the  Indian  lodge  from  which  it  was  taken, 
seen  through  the  peculiar  and  uncertain  morning  atmosphere  of  that  region, 
had  presented  to  his  eyes  and  to  those  of  his  men  the  appearance  of  an  Indian 
vfllage.  The  animals  grazing  about  our  camp  might  well  have  been  taken  for 
the  ponies  of  the  Indians.  Besides,  it  was  well  known  that  large  encampments 
of  Indians  were  in  the  part  of  the  country  over  which  we  were  mai'ching. 
The  bewilderment  of  this  detachment,  then,  was  not  surprising  consideiing  the. 
attending  circumstances.  Had  the  officer  in  command  been  young  and  inex- 
perienced, his  mishap  might  have  been  credited  to  these  causes ;  but  here  wa» 
an  officer  who  had  grown  gray  in  the  service,  familiar  with  the  Plains  and  with 
Indians,  yet  so  completely  misled  by  appearances  as  to  mistake  his  camp, 
which  he  had  left  but  an  hour  before,  for  an  Indian  village. 

Few  officers  laboring  under  the  same  impression  would  have  acted  so  cred- 
itably. He  and  his  men  imagined  they  had  discovered  the  camp  of  the  Indians 
whom  we  had  been  pursuing,  and  although  believing  their  enemies  outnum- 
bered them  ten  to  one,  yet  their  zeal  and  earnestness  prompted  them,  instead 
of  sending  to  their  main  camp  for  reinforcements,  thereby  losing  valuable  time 
and  probable  opportunities  to  effect  a  surprise,  to  make  a  dash  at  once  into  the 
village.  And  it  was  only  the  increasing  light  of  day  that  enabled  them  to  dis- 
cover their  mistake  and  saved  us  from  a  charge  from  our  own  troopers.  This 
little  incident  will  show  how  necessary  experienced  professional  guides  are  in 
connection  with  all  military  movements  on  the  Plains.  It  was  a  long  time  be- 
fore the  officer  who  had  been  so  unlucky  as  to  lose  his  way  heard  the  last  of 
it  from  his  brother  officers. 

The  remainder  of  his  mission  was  completed  more  successAilly.  Aided  by 
daylight,  and  moving  nearly  due  north,  he  soon  struck  the  well-travelled  over- 
land route,  and  from  the  frightened  employes  at  the  nearest  station  he  ob- 
tamed  intelligence  which  confirmed  our  worst  fears  as  to  the  extent  of  the  In- 
dian outbreak.  Stage  stations  at  various  points  along  the  route  had  been  at- 
ticked  and  burned,  and  the  inmates  driven  off  or  murdered.  All  travel  across 
the  Plains  was  suspended,  and  an  Indian  war  with  all  its  barbarities  had  been 
forced  upon  the  people  of  the  frontier. 
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Aa  soon  as  the  officer  ascertainiiig,  these  facts  had  returned  to  camp  and 
aaade  Ms  report,  the  entire  conunand  was  again  put  in  motion  and  started  in 
the  direction  of  the  stage  route,  with  the  intention  of  clearing  it  of  straggling 
bands  of  Indians,  reopening  the  main  line  of  travel  across  the  Plains,  and  es- 
tablishing if  possible  upon  the  proper  tribes  the  responsibility  for  the  numerous 
outrages  recently  committed.  The  stage  stations  were  erected  at  points  along 
the  route  distant  from  each  other  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles,  and  were  used  sole- 
ly for  the  shelter  and  accommodation  of  the  relays  of  drivers  and  horses  em- 
ployed on  the  stage  route.  We  found,  in  passing  over  the  route  od  our  east- 
ward maroh,  that  only  about  every  fourth  station  was  occupied,  the  occupants 
of  the  other  three  having  congregated  there  for  mutual  defence  against  the  In- 
dians, the  latter  having  burned  the  deserted  stations. 

From  the  employ^  of  the  company  at  various  points  we  learned  that  for 
the  few  pi*eoeding  days  the  Indians  had  been  crossing  the  line,  going  toward 
the  north  in  large  bodies.  In  some  places  we  saw  the  ruins  of  the  burned 
stations,  but  it  was  not  until  we  reached  Lookout  Station,  a  point  about  fifteen 
miles  west  of  Fort  Hays,  that  we  came  upon  the  first  real  evideuces  of  an  In- 
dian outbreak.  Riding  some  distance  in  advance  of  the  command,  I  reached 
the  station  only  to  find  it  and  the  ac^acent  buildings  in  ashes,  the  iniins  still 
smoking.  Near  by  I  discovered  the  bodies  of  the  three  station-keepers,  so 
mangled  and  burned  as  to  be  scarcely  recognizable  as  human  beings.  The  In- 
dians had. evidently  tortured  them  before  putting  an  end  to  their  sufferings. 
They  were  scalped  and  horribly  disfigured.  Their  bodies  were  badly  burned, 
but  whether  before  or  after  death  could  not  be  determined.  No  arrow,  or 
otherarticle  of  Indian  manufacuture,  could  be  found  to  positively  determine  what 
particular  tribe  was  the  guilty  one.  The  men  at  other  stations  had  recognized 
some  of  the  Indians  passing  as  belonging  to  the  Sioux  and  Cheyennes,  the 
same  we  had  passed  from  the  village  on  Pawnee  Fork. 

Continuing  our  march,  we  reached  Fort  Hays,  from  which  point  I  des- 
patched a  report  to  General  Hancock,  on  the  Arkansas,  ftirnishing  him  all  the 
information  I  had  gained  concerning  the  outrages  and  movements  of  the  In- 
dians. As  it  has  been  a  question  of  considerable  dispute  between  the  respective 
advocates  of  the  Indian  peace  and  war  policy,  as  to  which  party  committed  the 
first  overt  act  of  war,  the  Indians  or  General  Hancock^s  command,  I  quote  from 
a  letter  on  the  subject  written  by  Major-General  Hancock  to  General  Grant,  in 
reply  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  from  the  latter  when  commanding  the  armies  of  the 
United  States.    Greneral  Hancock  says : 

"When  I  learned  from  General  Custer,  who  investigated  these  matters  on 
the  spot,  that  directly  after  thej  had  abandoned  the  villages  they  attacked  and 
burned  a  mail  station  on  the  Smoky  Hill,  killed  the  white  men  at  it,  disem- 
bowelled and  burned  them,  fired  into  another  station,  endeavored  to  gain  ad- 
mittance to  a  third,  fired  on  my  expressmen  both  on  the  Smoky  Hill  and  on 
their  way  to  Lamed,  I  concluded  that  this  must  be  war,  and  therefore  deemed 
it  my  duty  to  take  the  first  opportimity  which  presented  to  resent  these  hostil- 
ities and  outrages,  and  did  so  by  destroying  theii-  villages." 

The  first  paragraph  of  General  Hancock^s  special  field  order  directing  the 
destruction  of  the  Indian  village  read  as  follows : 

*^  n.  As  a  punishment  for  the  bad  faith  practised  by  the  Cheyennes  and 
Sioux  who  occupied  the  Indian  village  at  this  place,  and  as  a  chastisement  for 
murders-  and  depredations  committed  since  the  arrival  of  the  command  at  tbi&  ' 
point,  by  the  people  of  these  tribes,  the  village  recently  occupied  by  theoL 
which  is  now  in  our  hands,  will  be  utterly  destroyed."  C^ooolp 
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From  these  extracts  the  question  raised  can  be  readily  settled.  This  act  of 
retribution  on  ^be  part  of  General  Hancock  was  the  signal  for  an  extensive  pen 
and  ink  war,  directed  against  him  and  his  forces.  This  was  to  be  expected. 
The  pecuniary  lose  and  deprivation  of  opportunities  to  speculate  in  Indian 
commodities,  as  practised  by  most  Indian  agents,  were  too  great  to  be  sub- 
Aitfted  to  wid:iGut  a  murmur.  The  Gheyennes,  Arrapahoes,  and  Apaches  had 
been  united  under  one  agency;  the  Kiowas  and  Comanches  under  another. 
As  General  Hancock^  expedition  had  reference  to  all  of  these  tribes,  he  had 
extended  invitations  to  each  of  the  two  agents  to  accompany  him  into  the  In- 
dian country,  and  be  present  at  all  interviews  with  the  representatives  of  Uiese 
respective  tribes,  for  the  purpose,  as  the  invitation  states,  of  showing  the  In- 
dians *'  that  the  officers  of  the  Government  are  acting  in  harmony.^* 

These  agents  were  both  jn-esent  at  Greneral  Hancock^s  headquarters.  Both 
admitted  to  General  Hancock  in  conversation  that  Indians  had  been  guilty  of 
all  the  outrages  charged  against  them,  but  each  asserted  the  innocence  of  the 
particular  tribes  under  his  Charge,  and  endeavored  to  lay  their  crimes  at  the 
door  of  their  neighbors.  The  agent  of  the  Kiowas  and  Comanches  declared  to 
the  department  commander  that  *'  the  tribes  of  his  agency  had  been  grossly 
wronged  by  having  been  charged  with  various  offences  which  had  undoubtedly 
been  committed  by  the  Gheyennes,  Arrapahoes,  and  Apaches,  and  that  these 
tribes  deserved  severe  and  summary  chastisement  for  their  numerous  misdeeds* 
vary  many  of  which  had  been  laid  at  the  doors  of  his  innocent  tribes." 

Not  to  be  outdone  in  the  profuse  use  of  fair  words,  however,  the  agent  of 
the  three  tribes  thus  assailed  informed  General  Hancock  that  his  three  tribes 
^  were  peacefully  inclined,  and  rarely  committed  offences  against  the  laws,  but 
that  most  unfortunately  they  were  charged  in  many  instances  with  crimes 
which  had  been  perpetrated  by  other  tribes,  and  that  in  this  respect  they  had 
snfiered  heavily  from  the  Kiowas,  who  were  the  most  turbulent  Indians  of  the 
Plains,  and  deserved  punishment  more  than  any  others." 

Here  was  positive  evidence  from  the  agents  themselves  that  the  Indians 
against  whom  we  were  operating  were  guilty,  and  deserving  of  severe  pun- 
idmient.  The  only  conflicting  portion  of  the  testimony  was  as  to  which  tribe 
was  most  guilty.  Subsequent  events  proved,  however,  that  all  of  the  five 
tribes  named,  as  well  as  the  Sioux,  had  combined  for  a  general  war  throughout 
the  Plains  and  along  our  frontier.  Such  a  war  had  been  threatened  to  our 
post  commanders  along  the  Arkansas  on  many  occasions  during  the  winter. 
The  movement  of  the  Sioux  and  Gheyennes  toward  the  north  indicated  that  the 
principal  theatre  of  military  operations  during  the  summer  would  be  between 
the  Smoky  Hill  and  Platte  rivers.  General  Hancock  accordingly  assembled 
the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Kiowas  and  Arrapahoes  in  council  at  Fort  Dodge, 
hoiHiig  to  induce  them  to  remain  at  peace  and  observe  their  treaty  obligations. 

The  most  prominent  chiefe  in  council  were  Satanta,  Lone  Wolf,  and  £jck- 
ing  Bird  of  the  Kiowas,  and  Little  Raven  and  Yellow  Bear  of  the  Arrapahoes. 
Daring  the  council  extravagant  promises  of  future  good  conduct  were  made  by 
these  chiefs.  So  effective  and  convincing  was  the  oratorical  effort  of  Satanta, 
Ihat  at  the  termination  of  his  address  the  depaitment  commander  and  staff 
presented  him  with  the  uniform  coat,  sash,  and  hat  of  a  major-general.  In  re- 
torn  for  this  compliment  Satanta,  within  a  few  weeks  after,  attacked  the  post  al 
whidi  tlie  council  was  held,  arrajfed  in  his  new  uniform.  This  said  chief  had 
hot  recently  headed  an  expedition  to  the  frontier  of  Texas,  where,  among  other 
mnrderB  committed  by  him  and  his  band,  was  that  known  as  the  **  Box  massa- 
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ore."  The  Box  family  consisted  of  the  fMJaer,  mother,  and  five  children,  tiie 
eldest  a  ^rl  about  eighteen,  the  youngest  a  babe.  The  entire  family  had  been 
visiting  at  a  neighbor's  house,  and  were  returning  home  in  the  evening,  little 
dreaming  of  the  terrible  fate  impending,  when  Satanta  and  his  warriors  dashed 
upon  them,  surrounded  the  wagon  in  which  they  were  driving,  and  at  the  first 
fire  killed  the  father  and  one  of  the  children.  The  horses  were  hastily  taken 
from  the  wagon,  while  the  mother  was  informed  by  signs  that  she  and  her  four 
stu*viving  children  must  accompany  their  captors.  Mounting  their  prisoners 
upon  led  horses,  of  which  they  had  a  great  number  stolen  from  the  settlers, 
the  Indians  prepared  to  set  out  on  their  return  to  the  village,  then  located  him- 
dreds  of  miles  north.  Before  departing  from  tlie  scene  of  the  massacre,  tlie 
savages  scalped  the  father  and  child,  who  had  fallen  as  their  first  victims.  Far 
better  would  it  have  been  had  the  remaining  members  of  the  famUy  met  their 
death  in  the  first  attack.  From  the  mother,  whom  I  met  when  released  from 
her  captivity,  after  living  as  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians  for  more 
than  a  year,  I  gathered  the  details  of  the  sufiferings  of  herself  and  children. 

Fearing  pursuit  by  the  Texans,  and  desiring  to  place  as  long  a  distance  as 
possible  between  themselves  and  their  pursuers,  they  prepared  for  a  night 
march.  Mrs.  Box  and  each  of  the  three  elder  children  were  placed  on  sepa- 
rate horses  and  securely  bound.  This  was  to  prevent  escape  in  the  darkness. 
The  mother  was  at  first  permitted  to  carry  the  youngest  child,  a  babe  of  a  few 
months,  m  her  arms,  but  the  latter,  becoming  fretfhl  during  the  tiresome  night 
ride,  began  to  cry.  The  Indians,  fearing  the  sound  of  its  voice  might  be  heard 
by  pursuers,  snatched  it  from  its  mother's  arms  and  dashed  its  brains  oat 
against  a  tree,  then  threw  the  lifeless  remains  to  the  ground  and  continued 
their  flight.  No  halt  was  made  for  twenty-four  hours,  after  which  the  marofa 
was  conducted  more  deliberately.  Each  night  the  mother  and  three  ohildreD 
were  permitted  to  occupy  one  shelter,  closely  guarded  by  their  watohfhl  ene- 
mies. 

After  travelling  for  several  days  this  war  party  arrived  at  the  point  where 
they  rejoined  their  lodges.  They  were  still  a  long  distance  from  the  main  vil* 
lage,  which  was  near  the  Arkansas.  Each  night  the  scalp  of  the  father  was 
hung  up  in  the  lodge  occupi^  by  the  mother  and  children.  A  long  and  weary 
march  over  a  wild  and  desolate  country  brought  them  to  the  main  village. 
Here  the  captives  found  that  their  most  serious  troubles  were  to  commence. 
In  accordance  with  Indian  custom,  upon  the  return  of  a  successful  war  parly,  m, 
grand  assembly  of  the  ti*ibe  took  place.  The  prisoners,  captured  horses,  and 
scalps  were  brought  forth,  and  the  usual  ceremonies,  terminating  in  a  scalp 
dance,  followed.  Then  the  division  of  the  spoils  was  made.  The  captives 
were  apportioned  among  the  various  bands  composing  the  tribe,  so  that  when 
the  division  was  completed  the  mother  fell  to  the  possession  of  one  chief,  the 
eldest  daughter  to  that  of  another,  the  second,  a  little  gui  of  probably  ten 
years,  to  another,  and  the  youngest,  a  child  of  three  years,  to  a  fourth.  No  two 
members  of  the  family  were  permitted  to  remain  in  the  same  band,  but  were 
each  carried  to  separate  villages,  distant  from  each  other  several  days'  march. 
This  was  done  partly  to  prevent  escape. 

No  pen  can  describe  the  painful  tortures  of  mind  and  body  endured  by  this 
unfortunate  family.  They  remained  as  captives  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians 
for  more  than  a  year,  during  which  time  the  eldest  daughter,  a  beautiful  girl 
Just  ripening  into  womanhood,  was  exposed  to  a  fate  infinitely  more  dreadfii) 
than  death  itself.  She  first  fell  to  one  of  the  principal  chiefs,  who,  after  rob- 
bing  her  of  that  which  was  more  precious  than  life,  and  forcing  her  to  become 
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the  victim  of  his  brutal  lust,  bartered  her  in  return  for  two  horses  to  another 
eliief ;  he  again,  after  wearying  of  her,  traded  her  to  a  chief  of  a  neighboring 
band ;  and  in  that  way  this  unfortunate  girl  was  passed  from  one  to  another  of 
iier  savage  captors,  undergoing  a  life  so  horribly  brutal  that,  when  meeting  her 
upon  her  release  from  captivity,  one  could  only  wonder  how  a  young  girl,  nur- 
tured in  civilization  and  possessed  of  the  natui-al  refinement  and  delicacy  of 
tfaougfat  which  she  exhibited,  could  have  survived  such  degrading  treatment. 

The  mother  and  second  daughter  £Eured  somewhat  better.  The  youngest, 
however,  separated  from  mother  and  sisters,  and  thrown  among  people  totally 
devoid  of  all  kind  feeling,  spent  the  time  in  shedding  bitter  tears.  This  so  en- 
raged the  Indians  that,  as  a  punishment  as  well  as  preventive,  the  child  was 
seised  and  the  soles  of  its  naked  feet  exposed  to  the  flames  of  the  lodge  fire 
antfl  every  portion  of  the  cuticle  was  burned  therefrom.  When  I  saw  this  lit- 
tle girl  a  year  afterward,  her  feet  were  from  this  cause  still  in  a  painful  and 
unhealed  condition.  These  poor  captires  were  reclaimed  from  their  bondage 
through  the  efforts  of  officers  of  the  army,  and  by  the  payment  of  a  ransom 
amounting  to  many  hundreds  of  dollars. 

The  Eetcta  relating  to  their  cruel  treatment  were  obtained  by  me  directly 
from  the  mother  and  eldest  daughter  immediately  after  their  release,  which 
occurred  a  few  months  prior  to  the  council  held  with  Satanta  and  other  chie&. 
To  prove  something  of  the  character  of  the  Cheyennes,  one  of  the  principal 
tribes  with  which  we  were  at  war,  I  will  give  the  following  extract  from  an 
official  oommnnication  addressed  by  me  to  General.  Hancock  prior  to  the  sur- 
render of  the  litUe  Indian  boy  of  whom  mention  was  made  in  a  former  article. 
My  recommendation  was  not  deemed  pcactJiSA^l^*  ^  ^^  ^^  heen  promised  by 
us  in  treaty  stipulation  to  return  the  b^  u|j|^p^tipn^)yv  <» 

**  Having  learned  that  a  boy  belon^if^td  |^  Gh^V^n^  tribe  of  Indians  is 
in  the  possession  of  the  military  autlifbrities,  and'fhst-itis.the  intention  of  the 
Major-General  commanding  the  dej^EirtnJdtttv to, deliver  him  up  to  the  above- 
named  tribe,  I  would  respectfully  state  jiatfl  tittle. Syjiite  girl  aged  from  four 
to  seven  years  is  held  captive  by  the  Cheyenne  IitdiaiM,  apd  i9  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  •  Cut  Nose,'  a  chief  of  said  tribe. 

**  The  child  referred  to  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians  a  year  or  more. 
She  w^  captured  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Cache  la  Poudre,  Colorado.  The 
parents^  name  is  Fleteher.  The  father  escaped  with  a  severe  wound,  the 
mother  and  two  younger  chUdren  being  taken  prisoners.  The  Indians  killed 
one  of  the  children  outright,  and  the  mother,  after  subjecting  her  to  tortures  too 
horrible  to  name. 

**  The  child  now  held  by  the  Indians  was  kept  captive.  An  elder  daughter 
made  her  escape  and  now  resides  in  Iowa.  The  father  resides  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  I  have  received  several  letters  from  the  father  and  eldest  daughter  and 
from  friends  of  both,  requesting  me  to  obtain  the  release  of  the  little  girl,  if  pos- 
sible. I  would  therefore  request  that  it  be  made  a  condition  of  the  return  of  the 
Indian  boy  now  in  otir  possession,  that  the  Cheyennes  give  up  the  white  child 
referred  to  above." 

Tnis  proposition  fiiiling  in  its  object,  and  the  war  destroying  all  means  of 
communication  with  the  Indians  and  scattering  the  latter  over  the  Plains, 
all  trace  of  the  little  white  girl  was  lost,  and  to  this  day  nothing  is  known  of 
her  Jte.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Indian  difficulty  '*  Cut  Nose  "  with  his  band 
was  located  along  the  Smoky  Hill  route  in  the  vicinity  of  Monument  Station. 
He  frequently  visited  the  stage  stations  for  purposes  of  trade,  and  was  invari- 
ably  aocompanied  bv  his  little  captive.    I  never  saw  her  but  those  who  did^ 
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represented  her  as  strikingly  beautifal;  her  q^Muplexion  being  £ur,  hei  ejes 
blue,  and  her  hair  of  a  bright  golden  hue,  she  presented  a  marked  contrast  ta 
the  Indian  children  who  accompanied  her.  **  Cut  Nose,**  from  the  delicato 
li^t  color  of  her  hair,  gave  her  an  Indian  name  signifying  "  Little  Silver 
Hair.*'  He  appeared  to  treat  her  with  great  affection,  and  always  kept  her 
clothed  in  the  handsomest  of  Indian  garments.  All  offers  from  individoak  t4> 
ransom  her  proved  nnavailing.  Although  she  had  been  with  the  Indians  but 
a  year,  she  spoke  the  Cheyenne  language  fluently,  and  seemed  to  have  no 
knowledge  of  her  mother  tongue. 

The  treatment  of  the  Box  and  Fletcher  families  is  not  given  as  isolated  in- 
stances, but  is  referred  to  principally  to  show  the  character  of  the  enemy  with 
whom  we  were  at  war.  Volume  after  volume  might  be  filled  in  recoui^ng 
the  unprovoked  and  merciless  atrocities  committed  upon  the  people  of  the 
frontier  by  their  implacable  foe,  the  red  man.  It  will  become  necessary,  how- 
ever, in  making  a  truthful  record  of  the  principal  events  which  transpired 
under  my  personal  observation,  to  make  mention  of  Indian  outrages  surpaasing 
if  possible  in  savage  cruelty  any  yet  referred  to. 

As  soon  as  General  Hancock  had  terminated  his  council  with  the  Kiowas 
and  Arrapahoes,  he  marched  with  the  remaining  portion  of  the  expedition  acrosft 
from  the  Arkansns  to  Fort  Hays,  where  my  command  was  then  eneamped,  ar- 
riving there  on  the  third  of  May.  Here,  owing  to  the  neglect  or  delay  of  the 
officers  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department  in  forwarding  the  necessary  stores, 
the  cavalry  was  prevented  from  undertaking  any  extensive  movement,  but 
nad  to  content  itself  for  the  time  being  in  scouting  the  at^acenl  countoy. 

The  time,  however,  was  well  employed  in  the  preparation  of  men  and  ani« 
mals  for  the  work  which  was  to  be  assigned  them.  Unfortunately,  desertions 
from  the  ranks  became  so  frequent  and  extensive  as  to  cause  no  litUe  anxiety. 

To  produce  these,  several  causes  combined.  Prominent  among  them  was 
the  insufficiency  and  inferior  quality  of  the  rations  furnished  the  men.  At 
times  the  latter  were  made  the  victims  of  frtiud,  and  it  was  only  by  the  zealoas 
care  and  watchfulness  of  the  officers  immediately  over  them,  that  their  wants 
were  properly  attended  to. 

Dishonest  conti*actors  at  the  receiving  depots  further  east  had  been  per- 
mitted to  perpetrate  gross  frauds  upon  the  Grovernment,  the  result  of  which 
was  to  produce  want  and  suffering  among  the  men.  For  example,  unbroken 
packages  of  provisions  shipped  from  the  main  depot  of  supplies,  and  whi<^  it 
was  impracticable  to  replace  witliout  loss  of  time,  were  when  opened  discovered 
to  contain  huge  stones  for  which  the  Grovernment  had  paid  so  much  per  pound 
according  to  contract  price.  Boxes  of  bread  were  shipped  and  issued  to  the 
soldiers  of  my  command,  the  contents  of  which  had  been  baked  in  1861,  yet  this 
was  in  1867.  It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  but  little  of  this  bread  was  eaten^ 
yet  thei'e  was  none  at  hand  of  better  quality  to  replace  it..  Bad  provisions  were 
a  fruitful  cause  of  bad  health.  Inactivity  led  to  restlessness  and  dissatisfaction. 
Scurvy  made  its  appearance,  and  cholera  attacked  neighboring  stations.  For 
all  these  evils  desertion  became  the  most  popular  antidote.  To  such  an  ex- 
tent was  this  the  case,  that  in  one  year  one  regiment  lost  by  desertion  alone 
more  than  half  of  its  effective  force. 

General  Hancock  remained  with  us  only  a  few  days  before  setting  out  with 
the  battery  for  his  headquarters  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  Supplies  were  poshed 
out  and  every  preparation  made  for  resuming  offensive  movements  against  the 
Indians.    To  find  employment  for  the  few  weeks  which  must  ensue  befoie 
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breakiiig  up  camp  was  sometimes  a  difficult  task.  To  break  the  monotony  and 
give  horses  and  men  exercise,  buffalo  hunts  were  organized,  in  which  officers 
and  men  joined  heartily.  I  know  of  no  better  drill  for  perfecting  men  in  the 
use  of  firearms  on  horseback,  and  thoroughly  accustoming  them  to  the  saddle, 
than  buffiilo-hundng  over  a  moderately  rough  country.  No  amount  of  riding 
onder  the  beet  of  drill-masters  will  give  that  confidence  and  security  in  the 
saddle,  which  will  result  from  a  few  spirited  charges  into  a  buffiilo  herd. 

The  command,  consisting  of  cavalry  alone,  was  at  last  in  readiness  to  move. 
Wagons  had  been  loaded  wiUi  reserve  sppplies,  and  we  were  only  waiting  the 
grow^  of  the  spring  grass  to  set  out  on  the  long  march  which  had  previously 
been  arranged.  On  the  first  of  June,  with  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  men 
and  a  train  of  twenty  wagons,  I  left  Fort  Hays  and  directed  our  line  of  march 
toward  Fort  McPherson,  on  the  Platte  river,  distant  by  the  proposed  route  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  miles.  The  firiendly  Delawares  accompanied  us  as 
scouts  and  trailers,  but  our  guide  was  a  young  white  man  known  on  the 
Flams  as  "  WHl  Gomstock."  No  Indian  knew  the  country  more  thoroughly 
than  did  Comstock.  He  was  perfectly  familiar  with  every  divide,  water-course, 
and  strip  of  timber  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  either  direction.  He  knew  the 
dress  and  peculiarities  of  every  Lidian  tribe,  and  spoke  the  languages  of  many 
of  them.  PeTfect  in  horsemanship,  fearless  in  manner,  a  splendid  hunter,  and 
a  genUeman  by  instinct,  as  modest  and  unassuming  as  he  was  brave,  he  was 
an  interesting  as  well  as  valuable  companion  on  jt  jaftcch  such  as  was  then  be- 
fore us.  Many  were  the  adventures  *^^Ijiic|d()i)ts,'^qff^f rentier  life  with  which 
he  was  aoccstomed  to  entertain  us  j;i^^  Afcm^d  tih^j^sutxp^fire  or  on  the  march. 
Little  did  he  then  imagine  that  hi^  oVS  me  wbul<^  soon  be  given  as  a  saorifloe 
to  his  daring,  and  that  he,  with  M  his.%jQ)^eAeeamonj^  the  savages,  wonld 
(all  a  victim  of  Indian  treachery.      -?<«•*-•  .i  .,;• 
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IT  lutd  been  decided  that  my  oommand  should  thoroughly  aoout  the  oountry 
from  Fort  Hays  near  the  Smoky  Hill  river,  to  Fort  MePherson,  on  the 
Platte;  thence  describe  a  semicircle  to  the  southward,  touching  the  head 
waters  of  the  Republican,  and  again  reach  the  Platte  at  or  near  Fort  Sedgwick, 
at  which  post  we  would  replenish  our  supplies ;  then  move  directly  south  to 
Fort  Wallace,  on  the  Smoky  Hill,  and  from  there  march  down  the  overland 
route  to  our  starting*point  at  Fort  Hays.  This  would  involve  a  ride  of  up- 
wards of  one  thousand  miles. 

As  is  usually  the  case,  the  first  day^s  march  was  not  to  be  a  long  one.  The 
troops,  under  cliarge  of  the  officer  second  in  command.  Colonel  WickliiTe 
Cooper,  left  camp  and  marched  up  the  valley  of  Big  Creek  a  distance  of  eigh- 
teen miles,  and  there  encamped.  Two  companies  of  cavalry  and  a  small  force 
of  infantry  were  to  constitute  the  gai'rison  to  remain  behind.  When  the  troops 
composing  my  command  left,  it  became  necessaiy  to  rearrange  tlie  camp  and 
provide  new  dispositions  for  defence.  My  wife,  who  always  accompanied  me 
when  in  camp  or  on  the  march  except  when  I  was  engaged  in  active  pursuit  of 
Indians,  had  rejoined  me  soon  after  my  arrival  at  Fort  Hays.  She  was  accom- 
panied by  a  young  lady  friend  from  the  East,  a  schoolmate,  who  had  been 
tempted  by  the  novelties  of  wild  Western  life  to  make  her  a  visit  in  camp.  As 
there  were  other  ladies  in  camp,  wives  of  officers  who  were  to  remain  with  the 
garrison,  my  wife  and  friend  decided  to  remain  and  await  our  return,  rather 
than  go  back  to  the  protection  and  luxuries  of  civilization.  To  arrange  for 
their  comfort  and  superintend  tlie  locating  of  their  tents,  I  remained  behind  my 
oommand,  intending  to  wait  until  afber  midnight,  and  then,  g^ded  by  the  moon- 
light, ride  on  and  overtake  my  command  before  it  should  commence  its  second 
day^s  march.  I  retained  with  me  two  soldiers,  one  scout,  and  four  of  the  Dela- 
wares. 

As  soon  as  the  command  moved,  the  poiiion  to  remain  at  Fort  Hajrs  was 
drawn  in  near  the  few  buildings  which  constituted  the  fort.  All  of  the  eavalry 
and  a  portion  of  the  infantry  were  to  encamp  in  the  valley  and  not  far  from 
the  stream.  For  three-quarters  of  a  mile  on  either  side  the  valley  consisted  of 
a  level  unbroken  plain ;  then  a  low  bluff  was  encountered,  succeeded  by  a  sec- 
ond plain  of  less  extent.  This  was  boidered  by  a  higher  and  more  broken 
bluff  than  the  first.  Fortunately,  in  selecting  the  ground  on  which  the  tents 
intended  for  the  ladies  were  to  stand,  I  had  chosen  a  little  knoll,  so  small  as 
to  be  scarcely  perceptible,  yet  the  only  elevated  ground  to  be  found.  It  was 
within  a  few  steps  of  the  bank  of  the  stream,  while  the  main  camp  was  located 
below  and  nearer  the  bluff.  For  safety  a  few  soldiers  were  placed  in  oamp 
a  short  distance  above.  In  ordinary  times  the  banks  of  Big  Creek  are  at  this 
point  from  twenty-five  to  forty  feet  above  the  water,  and  a  person  accustomed 
to  the  slow  and  gradual  rise  and  fall  which  prevails  along  Uie  beds  of  streams 
in  the  Eastern  States,  can  with  difficulty  realize  the  suddenness  with  which  the 
deep  and  narrow  channels  of  watercourses  on  the  Plains  become  filled  to  over- 
flowing. In  proportion  to  the  surface  of  the  country  or  the  watersheds,  the 
watercourses  or  channels  are  few,  too  few  to  accommodate  the  drainage  neces 
gities  during  the  wet  season.    The  bank  on  which  the  little  knoll  stood  was,  by 
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aetnal  measurement,  thirty-six  feet  above  ordinary  water  mark.  The  knoll 
was  probably  three  or  four  feet  above  the  level  of  the  valley.  Surely  thi« 
location  might  be  considered  well  enough  protected  naturally  against  the 
ruuy  season.  So  I  thought,  as  I  saw  the  working  party  putting  the  finishing 
touches  to  the  bright  white  canvas  house,  which  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
was  to  be  to  me,  even  in  absence,  my  army  home. 

I  confidently  expected  to  return  to  this  camp  at  the  termination  of  my 
mardi.  I  will  be  pardoned  if  I  anticipate  events  and  terminate  its  history 
DOW.  A  few  days  after  my  command  had  marched,  a  heavy  storm  set  in,  the 
nin  pouring  down  in  a  manner  resembling  a  waterspout.  The  immedialik 
effect  of  the  heavy  shower  was  not  at  once  noticeable  near  the  camp  at  Fort 
Hays,  as  the  heaviest  rainfidl  had  oocurred  far  above  that  point.  But  in  the 
Digfat-timef  after  the  entire  camp  except  the  guards  had  long  since  retired  and 
fallen  asleep,  the  stream,  overcharged  by  the  rushing  volumes  firom  above, 
soon  became  transformed  from  a  mild  and  murmuring  brook  into  an  irresisti* 
ble,  turbulent  torrent.  So  sudden  and  unexpected  had  been  the  rise,  that  before 
tlie  alarm  could  be  given  the  thirty-six  feet  which  had  separated  the  surface  of 
the  water  firom  the  top  of  the  banks  had  been  overcome,  and  in  addition  the 
water  began  now  sweeping  over  the  entire  plain.  After  overflowing  the  nat- 
ural banks  of  the  creek,  the  first  new  cliannel  ran  in  such  a  manner  as  to  sur- 
round the  tents  occupied  by  the  ladies  as  well  as  that  occupied  by  the  few 
loldiers  stationed  up  the  stream,  but  still  leaving  communication  open  be- 
tween the  main  camp  and  the  bluff  toward  the  mainland.  The  soldiers,  as 
well  as  the  officers  and  their  families  in  the  main  camp,  hastened  to  the  bluff 
to  escape  being  swept  down  before  the  huge  torrent  which  each  instant  be- 
came more  fearful. 

To  add  to  the  embarrassment  of  the  situation,  the  blackest  darkness  prevailed, 
only  relieved  at  times  by  vivid  gleams  of  lightning,  while  the  deep  sullen  roar 
of  the  torrent,  increasing  each  moment  in  depth  and  volume,  was  only  drowned 
at  intervals  by  the  fierce  and  more  deafening  uproar  of  the  thunder,  which 
•oonded  like  the  applause  of  some  huge  fhry  watching  this  struggle  between 
the  elements. 

When  Mrs.  Custer  and  her  young  lady  companion  were  awakened  by  the 
•tonn,  they  discovered  that  their  tents  were  surrounded  by  the  new  channel, 
and  that  all  efforts  to  reach  the  main  camp  would  prove  unavailing.  They  had 
with  them  at  this  time  only  a  colored  female  servant.  They  did  not  even  know 
the  fate  of  the  other  portion  of  the  camp.  In  the  midst  of  this  fearful  scene, 
they  heard  the  cries  of  men  in  despair  near  their  tent.  The  cries  came  from  the 
loldiers  who  had  been  in  camp  above  them,  but  were  now  being  carried  off  in 
find  darkness  by  the  rising  current.  No  assistance  could  reach  them.  It  is  doubt- 
fbl  if  they  could  have  been  saved  even  had  they  been  found  by  daylight.  There 
were  seven  in  all.  One  of  them,  as  he  was  being  swept  by  the  tent,  contrived, 
through  accident  no  doubt,  to  grasp  the  branch  of  a  small  bush  which  grew  on 
the  bank.  It  was  from  him  that  the  cries  of  distress  principally  proceeded 
Aided  by  the  dim  light  of  a  camp  liuitern,  the  ladies  were  enabled  to  see  this 
unfortunate  man  clinging,  as  it  were,  between  life  and  death.  With  commenda- 
ble presence  of  mind,  considering  the  fate  staring  them  in  the  face,  a  rope  was 
procured,  and  after  a  few  failures  one  end  was  thrown  to  the  unfortunate  man, 
sod  by  the  united  strength  of  the  two  ladies  and  their  servant  he  was  pulled  to 
4iore  and,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  his  life  was  saved.  His  six  less  fortu* 
ttate  companions  were  drowned.  ^-^  , 
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Two  of  the  officers,  Brevet  Major-General  A.  J.  Smith,  sad  his  A^jatani- 
Greneral,  Colonel  Weir,  with  a  view  to  rescuing  the  ladies,  had  succeeded  in 
making  their  way  across  the  new  channel  made  by  the  torrent  to  the  knoll ; 
but  when  attempting  to  return  on  horseback  to  the  mainland,  they  found  the 
current  too  deep  and  swift  for  them  to  succeed.  They  were  compelled  then 
to  await  their  fiite.  The  water  continued  to  rise  until  the  entire  valley  from 
the  natural  channel  to  the  first  blufl^  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  waa 
covered  by  an  unfordable  river.  The  only  point  still  free  from  water  wa» 
the  little  knoll  which  I  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  select  for  the  tents.  But 
^^  rise  in  the  water  continued  until  it  finally  reached  the  edge  of  the  tent.  At 
this  rate  the  tents  themselves  must  soon'  be  swept  away.  As  a  last  resort,  a 
Gatling  gun  which  stood  near  the  entrance  of  the  tent,  and  which  from  its  great 
weight  would  probably  withstand  the  force  of  the  current,  was  hauled  closer  to 
the  tent  and  ropes  securdy  attached  to  the  wheels;  by  these  ropes  it  was  pro- 
posed to  fiuten  the  ladies  and  the  servant  to  the  gun,  and  in  this  way,  should 
the  streams  not  rise  too  high  above  the  knoll,  their  lives  might  be  saved. 

The  colored  girl,  Eliza,  who  was  devoted  to  her  mistress,  and  who  had  been 
amid  scenes  of  great  danger,  was  on  this  occasion  invaluable.  Eliza  had 
quite  a  history  before  she  visited  the  Plains.  Formerly  a  slave,  but  set  free  by 
the  war,  she  had  accompanied  me  as  cook  during  the  last  three  years  of  the 
war.  Twice  taken  prisoner  by  the  Confederates,  she  each  time  made  her  es- 
(Mpe  and  refound  me.  She  was  present  at  almost  every  prominent  battle  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  accompanied  my  command  on  all  the  raids  and  win- 
ter marches,  and  upon  more  than  one  occasion  during  the  progress  of  a  battle 
Eliza  might  be  seen  near  the  front  earnestly  engaged  in  preparing  a  cup  of  cof- 
fee for  the  officers  at  headquarters,  who  but  for  her  would  have  gone  througL 
the  day  dinnerless.  I  have  seen  her  remain  by  her  camp  cook  fire  when  the 
enemy's  shells  were  bursting  overhead,  to  such  an  extent  that  men  who  were 
similarly  employed  deserted  their  station  and  sought  shelter  in  the  rear.  There 
were  few  officers  or  soldiers  in  the  cavalry  corps,  from  General  Sheridan  down* 
with  whom  Eliza  was  not  a  great  favorite.  All  had  a  pleasant  word  for  her» 
and  few  had  not  at  some  time  or  other  cause  to  remember  her  kindness. 

When  the  water  finally  approached  close  to  the  tent,  Eliza  marked  its  ])or- 
gress  firom  time  to  time  by  placing  small  stakes  at  the  water  line.  How  anx- 
iously the  gradual  rise  of  the  torrent  must  have  been  watched.  At  last,  when 
all  hope  seemed  almost  exhausted,  the  waters  were  stayed  in  their  progress* 
and  soon,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  little  paity  besieged,  began  to  recede.  It  was 
•till  dark,  but  so  rapidly  did  the  volume  of  water  diminish— as  rapidly  as  it  liac 
accumulated — that  a  few  hours  after  daylight  a  safe  passage  was  eflfocted 
to  the  mainland.  With  the  exception  of  those  of  the  six  soldiers,  no  lives  were 
lost,  although  many  narrow  escapes  were  made. 

In  the  morning,  daylight  showed  the  post  hospital,  a  stone  building,  sur- 
rounded by  an  unfordable  stream,  the  water  rushing  through  the  doors  and 
windows.  The  patients  had  managed  to  climb  upon  the  roof;  and  could  be 
seen  by  the  officers  and  men  on  the  mainland.  No  boats  were  to  be  had,  but 
no  class  of  men  are  so  fhll  of  expedients  as  soldiers.  The  beds  of  some  gov- 
ernment wagons  were  hastily  removed,  the  canvas  covers  were  stretched 
under  the  bottoms,  and  in  this  way  a  temporary  kind  of  pontoon  was  constructed 
which  answered  the  desired  purpose,  and  by  means  of  which  the  beleaguered 
patients  were  soon  released. 

The  officer  in  command  of  the  infantry.  Major  Merriam,  was  occupying  a 
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tent  with  his  wife  near  the  main  oamp.  Finding  himself  out  off  from  the  main 
land*  bat  before  the  waXer  had  attained  its  greatest  depth,  he  took  his  wife  in 
his  arms  and  forded  the  stream  which  ran  between  his  tent  and  the  bluff,  and 
in  this  manner  reached  a  point  of  safetjr.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that 
within  two  years  from  the  date  of  this  oooorrence,  this  same  officer  with  his 
wife  and  child  enooontered  a  similar  freshet  in  Texas,  hundreds  of  miles 
from  this  locality,  and  that  the  watery  grave  which  was  so  naiTowly  avoided 
in  Eaitfas  awaited  the  mother  and  child  in  Texas.  Of  the  circumstanoea 
of  the  storm  at  Fort  ^lys  I  was  neoessarUy  ignorant  until  weeks  later. 

Soon  after  midnight,  everything  being  in  readiness,  and  my  little  party  hav- 
ing been  refr'eshed  by  a  oup  of  good  army  ooflbe,  it  only  remained  to  si^  adieu 
to  those  who  were  to  remain  behind,  and  we  were  ready  for  our  moonlight 
gallop. 

But  little  was  said  as  we  made  our  way  rapidly  over  the  plain  in  the  direo* 
tion  taken  by  the  command.  Occasionally,  as  we  dashed  across  a  ravine,  we 
would  suddenly  come  upon  a  herd  of  antelopes  or  a  few  scattering  bufBiloes, 
startling  them  from  their  repose  and  causing  them  to  wonder  what  was  the  oc- 
eanon  and  who  the  strange  parties  disturbing  the  peaceful  quiet  of  the  night 
in  this  unaaaal  manner.  On  we  sped,  our  good  steeds  snufftng  the  early  morn- 
ing air  and  pressing  forward  as  eagerly  as  if  they  knew  their  companions  wer« 
awaiting  them  in  the  advance. 

Daylight  had  given  us  no  evidence  of  its  coming,  when,  after  a  ride  of  near- 
ly twen^  miles,  we  found  ourselves  descending  into  a  valley  in  which  we  knew 
the  command  must  be  encamped.  The  moon  had  disappeared  below  the  hori^ 
son,  and  we  were  left  to  make  our  way  aided  by  such  light  as  the  stars  twink- 
ling in  a  <doar  sky  aflbrded  us.  Our  horses  gave  us  unmistakable  evidence 
that  camp  was  near.  To  convince  us  beyond  all  doubt,  the  clear  ringing  notes 
of  the  bugle  sounding  the  reveille  greeted  our  ears,  and  directed  by  the  sound 
we  soon  fbund  ourselves  in  camp. 

A  cavalry  camp  immediately  after  reveille  always  presents  an  animated 
and  most  interesting  scene.  As  soon  as  the  rolls  are  called  and  the  reports  of 
absentees  made  to  headquarters,  the  men  of  the  companies,  with  the  exception 
of  the  cooks,  are  employed  in  the  care  of  the  horses.  The  latter  are  fed,  and 
while  eating  are  thoroughly  groomed  by  the  men,  under  the  superintendence 
of  their  officers.  Nearly  an  hour  is  devoted  to  this  important  duty.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  compauy  cooks,  ten  to  each  company,  and  the  officers^  servants, 
are  busily  migaged  preparing  breakfast,  so  that  within  a  few  miniateo  after  tne 
horses  have  received  proper  attention  breakfast  is  ready,  and  being  verv  sim- 
ple it  requires  but  little  time  to  dispose  of  it.  Immediately  after  breakfast  the 
first  bu^e  call  indicative  of  the  march  is  the  **  Creneral,**  and  is  the  signal  for 
tents  to  be  taken  down  and  everything  packed  in  readiness  for  moving.  A 
few  minutes  later  this  is  followed  by  the  bugler  at  headquarters  sounding 
"Boots  and  saddles,*^  when  horses  are  saddled  up  and  the  wagon  train  put  in 
readiness  for  **  pulling  out.^^  Five  minutes  later  "  To  horse  "  is  sounded,  and 
the  men  of  each  company  lead  their  horses  into  line,  each  trooper  standing  at 
the  head  of  his  horse.  At  the  words  **  Prepare  to  mount,**  from  the  command- 
ing officer,  each  trooper  places  his  left  foot  in  the  stirrup;  and  at  the  command 
**  Mount,**  every  man  rises  on  his  stirrup  and  places  himself  in  his  saddle,  the 
wfade  command  presenting  the  appearance  to  the  eye  of  a  huge  machine  pro- 
pdled  by  one  power.    Woe  betide  the  unfortunate  trooper  who  through  car» 
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lessness  or  inattention  MIb  to  place  himself  in  his  saddle  simultaneously  with 
his  companions.  If  he  is  not  for  this  oflfonce  against  military  rule  deprived 
of  the  services  of  his  horse  during  the  succeeding  half  day^s  march,  he  escapes 
luckily. 

As  soon  as  the  command  is  moonted  the  **  Advance  '*  is  sounded,  and  the 
troops,  usually  in  *'  column  of  fours,*'  move  out  The  company  leading  the  ad- 
vance one  day  march  in  rear  the  following  day.  This  successive  changing 
gives  each  company  an  opportunity  to  march  by  regular  turn  in  advance. 
Our  average  daily  march,  when  not  in  immediate  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  was 
dftut  twenty-five  miles.  Upon  reaching  camp  in  the  evening  the  horses  were 
sared  for  as  in  the  morning,  opportunities  being  given  them  to  graze  before 
iark.  Pickets  were  posted  and  every  precaution  adopted  to  guard  against  sur- 
prise. 

Our  second  day's  march  brought  us  to  the  Saline  river,  where  we  encamped 
for  the  night  From  our  camp  ground  we  could  see  on  a  knoll  some  two  miles 
•listant  a  platform  or  scaffold  erected,  which  resembled  somewhat  one  of  our 
war  signal  stations.    Curious  to  discover  its  purpose,  I  determined  to  visit  it. 

Taking  with  me  Comstock  and  a  few  soldiers,  I  soon  reached  the  point  and 
discovered  that  the  object  of  my  curiosity  and  surprise  was  an  Indian  grave. 
The  body,  instead  of  being  consigned  to  mother  earth,  was  placed  on  top  of  the 
platform.  The  latter  was  constructed  of  saplings,  and  was  about  twenty  feet 
in  height  From  Comstock  I  learned  that  with  some  of  the  tribes  this  is  the 
usual  mode  of  disposing  of  the  body  after  death.  The  prevailing  belief  of  the 
Indian  is  that  when  done  with  'this  world  the  spirit  of  the  deceased  is  trans- 
fen*ed  to  the  '*  happy  hunting-gi'ound/'  where  he  is  permitted  to  engage  in  the 
same  pleasures  and  pursuits  wiiich  he  preferred  while  on  earth.  To  tiiis  end  it 
is  deemed  essential  that  after  death  the  departed  must  be  supplied  with  the 
same  equipment  and  ornaments  considered  necessary  while  in  the  flesh.  In 
accordance  with  this  belief  a  complete  Indian  outfit  depending  in  extent  upon 
the  rank  and  importance  of  the  deceased,  is  prepared,  and  consigned  with  the 
body  to  the  final  resting-place. 

The  body  found  on  this  occasion  must  have  been  that  of  a  son  of  some  im- 
portant chief;  it  was  not  full  grown,  but  accompanied  with  all  the  arms  and 
adornments  usually  owned  by  a  warrior.  There  was  the  bow  and  quiver  full 
of  Sleel-pointed  arrows,  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-kmfe,  and  a  red  clay  pipe 
with  a  small  bag  full  of  tobacco.  In  order  that  the  departed  spirit  should 
not  be  wholly  dependent  upon  friends  after  his  arrival  at  the  happy  hunting- 
ground,  he  had  been  supplied  witli  provisions,,  consisting  of  small  palcels  con- 
taining coffee,  sugar,  and  bread.  Weapons  of  modern  structure  had  also  been 
furnished  him,  a  revolver  and  rifle  with  powder  and  ball  ammunition  for  each, 
and  a  saddle,  bridle,  and  lariat  for  his  pony.  Added  to  these  was  a  supply  of 
wearing  apparel,  embracing  every  article  known  in  an  Indian's  toilet  not  ex- 
cepting the  various  colored  paints  to  be  used  in  decorating  himself  for  war. 
A  handsome  buckskm  seal  ping-pocket  profusely  ornamented  with  beads,  com- 
pleted the  outfit.  But  for  fear  that  white  women's  scalps  might  not  be  readily 
obtainable,  and  desinng  no  doubt  to  be  received  at  once  as  a  waiTior,  who  in 
his  own  countiy  at  least  was  not  without  renown,  a  white  woman's  scalp  was 
also  considered  as  a  necessary  accompaniment  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the 
dusky  warriors  and  chieftains  who  had  gone  before.  As  the  Indian  of  the 
Plains  is  himself  only  when  on  horseback,  provision  must  be  made  for  mount- 
mg  him  properly  in  the  Indian  heaven.    To  accomplish  this,  the  favorite  war 
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pony  is  led  beneath  the  platform  on  which  the  body  of  the  warrior  is  placed  at 
rest*  and  there  strangled  to  death. 

Ko  signs  Indicating  the  recent  presence  of  Indians  were  disoovered  by  our 
scouts  untal  we  neared  the  Republican  river,  where  the  trail  of  a  small  war 
party  was  discovered  running  down  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Republican. 
After  following  it  far  enough  to  determine  the  futility  of  pursuit,  the  attempt 
was  relinquished.  Upon  crossing  the  Republican  we  suddenly  came  in  full 
Tiew  of  about  a  hundred  mounted  warriors,  who,  without  waiting  for  a  piurley 
of  any  kind,  set  off  as  fast  as  their  horses  could  carry  them.  One  squadron  was 
sent  in  pursuit,  but  was  unable  to  overhaul  the  Indians.  From  the  tracks 
we  learned  that  the  Indians  were  mounted  on  horses  stolen  from  the  stage 
company.  These  horses  were  of  a  superior  quali^jr,  and  purchased  by  the  com- 
pany at  a  price  about  double  that  paid  by  the  Gk>vernment.  This  was  the 
only  occasion  on  which  we  saw  Indians  before  reaching  the  Platte  river. 

One  of  our  camps  was  pitched  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream  which  had 
been  named  Beaver  Creek.  Gomstock  informed  us  that  here  an  opportunity 
eoold  be  had  of  killing  a  few  beavers,  as  they  were  very  numerous  all  along 
this  stream,  which  had  derived  its  name  from  that  fact.  We  had  gone  into 
eamp  about  3  p.  m.  The  numerous  stumps  and  fallen  trees,  as  well  as  the 
beaver  dams,  attested  the  accuracy  of  Comstock^s  statement.  By  his  advioe 
we  waited  until  sundown  befOTC  taking  our  stations  on  the  bank,  not  far  above 
the  site  of  our  camp,  as  at  that  thne  the  beaver  would  be  out  and  on  shore. 

Placing  ourselves  under  Oomstock^s  guidance,  a  small  party  proceeded  to 
the  ground  selected,  where  we  were  distributed  singly  at  stations  along  the 
stream  and  quietly  awaited  the  appearance  of  the  beaver.  Whether  the  noise 
from  the  camp  below  or  the  passing  of  hunting  parties  of  soldiers  in  the  after- 
soon  had  frightened  them,  I  know  not.  I  remained  at  my  station  with  my 
riile  in  hand  ready  to  fire  at  the  first  beaver  which  should  offer  itself  as  a  sacri- 
fice, until  the  sun  had  disappeared  and  darkness  had  begun  to  spread  its  heavy 
mantle  over  everything  around  me.  No  living  thing  had  thus  far  disturbed  my 
rereries.  My  station  was  on  the  immediate  bank  of  the  stream,  on  a  path 
which  had  evidently  been  made  by  wild  animals  of  some  kind.  The  bank 
rose  above  me  to  a  distance  of  nearly  twenty  feet.  I  was  just  on  the  point  of 
leaving  my  station  and  giving  up  all  hope  of  getting  a  shot,  when  I  heard  the 
rustling  of  the  long  dry  grass  a  few  3rards  lower  down  the  stream.  Cocking 
my  rifle,  I  stood  ready  to  deliver  its  contents  into  the  approaching  animal, 
irikich  I  presumed  would  be  seen  to  be  a  beaver  as  soon  as  it  should  emerge 
from  the  tall  grass.  It  did  not  make  its  appearance  in  the  path  in  which  I 
stood  until  within  a  few  feet  of  me,  when  to  my  great  surprise  I  beheld  instead 
of  a  beaver  an  immense  wildcat.  It  was  difficult  to  say  which  of  us  was  most 
surprised.  Without  delaying  long  to  think,  I  took  a  hasty  aim  and  fired.  The 
next  moment  I  heard  a  splash  which  relieved  my  mind  as  to  which  of  us 
should  retain  the  right  of  way  on  shore,  the  path  being  too  narrow  to  admit 
of  our  passing  each  other.  I  had  either  wounded  or  killed  the  wildcat,  and 
its  body  in  the  darkness  had  been  carried  down  with  the  current,  as  the  dog^ 
which  were  soon  attracted  from  the  camp  by  my  shot  were  unable  to  find  the 
trail  on  either  bank. 

Nothing  occurred  to  break  the  monotony  of  our  march  until  we  reached 
Port  Mcpherson,  on  the  Platte  river.    The  country  over  which  we  had  marched 
had  been  quite  varied  in  its  character,  and  as  we  neared  the  Platte  it  became 
rery  broken  and  abrupt.    It  Was  only  by  availing  ourselves  of  Comstoa^*s  so- 
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perior  knowledge  of  the  country  that  we  found  an  easy  exit  from  the  deep 
oaAons  and  rough  defiles  which  were  encountered. 

At  Fort  McPherson  we  refilled  our  wagons  with  supplies  of  rations  and  for- 
age. At  the  same  time,  in  aooordanoe  with  my  instructions,  I  reported  by  tel* 
egraph  my  arrival  to  General  Sherman,  who  was  then  further  west  on  the  line 
of  the  Union  Pacific  road.  He  did  not  materially  change  my  instructions, 
further  than  to  direct  me  to  remain  near  Fort  McPherson  until  his  anivaL 
which  would  be  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

Moving  my  command  about  twelve  miles  from  the  fort,  I  arranged  for  a 
council  with  Pawnee  Killer  and  a  few  other  Sioux  chie&,  who  had  arrived  at 
the  Platte  about  the  same  time  my  command  had.  My  object  was,  if  possible, 
to  induce  Pawnee  Killer  and  his  band,  with  such  other  Indians  as  might  choose 
to  join  them,  to  bring  their  lodges  into  the  vicinity  of  the  fort,  and  remain  at 
peace  with  the  whites.  Pawnee  Killer  and  his  chiefs  met  me  in  council  and 
the  subject  was  discussed,  but  with  no  positive  conclusions.  While  protesting 
strongly  in  fovor  of  pi*eserving  peaceful  relations  with  us,  the  subsequent  con- 
duct of  the  chiefs  only  confirmed  the  suspicion  that  they  had  arranged  the 
council  not  to  perfect  a  friendly  agreement  with  us,  but  to  spy  out  and  discover, 
if  possible,  our  future  plans  and  movements.  In  this  they  were  disappointed. 
Their  numerous  inquiries  as  to  where  we  intended  proceeding  when  we  re- 
sumed the  march  were  unavailing.  Desiring  to  leave  nothing  undone  to  en- 
courage a  friendly  attitude  on  their  part,  I  gave  the  chiefs  on  parting  witii 
them  liberal  presents  of  cofiee,  sugar,  and  other  articles  gratifying  to  the  taste 
of  an  Indian.  They  departed  after  giving  utterance  to  the  strongest  expres- 
sions of  their  desire  to  live  at  peace  with  their  **  white  brothers,*^  and  promised 
to  collect  theh*  families  and  bring  them  in  under  protection  of  tho  fort,  and 
thus  avoid  becoming  entangled  in  the  ravages  of  an  Indian  war  which  now 
promised  to  become  general  throughout  the  Plains.  Pawnee  Killer  and  his 
chiefs  never  attempted  to  keep  their  promises. 

General  Sherman  arrived  at  my  camp  next  day.  He  had  no  confidence  in 
the  faith  of  Pawnee  Killer  and  his  band,  and  desired  that  a  party  be  sent  in 
pursuit  at  once,  and  bring  the  chiefs  bock  and  retain  a  few  of  the  prominent 
ones  as  hostages  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  agreement.  This  was  decided  to  be 
impracticable.  It  was  then  judged  best  for  me  to  move  my  command  in  a 
southwesterly  direction  to  the  forks  of  the  Republican,  a  section  of  country  usually 
infested  by  Indians,  and  there  endeavor  to  find  the  village  of  Pawnee  Killer,  and 
compel  him,  if  necessary,  to  move  nearer  to  the  fort,  so  that  we  might  distin- 
guish between  those  who  were  friendly  and  those  who  were  not.  Besides,  it 
was  known  that  the  Cheyennes  and  Sioux,  whom  we  had  pursued  from  the 
Arkansas  across  the  Smoky  Hill  river,  had  not  crossed  north  of  the  Platte,  and 
they  were  rightly  supposed  to  be  located  somewhere  near  the  forks  of  the  Re- 
publican. I  could  reach  this  point  in  tliree  days*  marching  after  leaving  the 
Platte  nver,  on  whose  banks  we  were  then  encamped. 

Owing  to  tlie  rough  and  broken  character  of  the  bluffs  which  bound  the 
valley  of  the  Platte  on  the  south  side,  it  was  determined  to  march  up  the  men 
about  fifteen  miles  from  the  fort  and  strike  south  through  an  opening  in  the 
blufiEs  known  as  Jack  Morrow's  canon.  General  Sherman  rode  with  us  as  far 
as  this  point,  where,  after  commending  the  Cheyennes  and  Sioux  to  us  in  his 
expressive  manner,  he  bade  us  good-by,  and  crossed  the  river  to  the  railroad 
station  on  the  north  side.  Thus  fSetr  we  had  had  no  real  Indian  warfieure.  We 
were  soon  to  experience  it,  attended  by  all  its  frightful  barbarities. 
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BEIOBE  leaTing  the  Platte  I  employed  two  additional  interpreters  who 
were  familiar  with  the  Sioox  language.  Both  were  white  men,  but» 
following  the  example  of  many  firontiersmen,  they  had  taiien  unto  themseWes 
Lidian  wiTes,  and  each  had  become  the  head  of  a  considerable  family  of  half- 
breeds. 

Starting  nearly  due  south  firom  the  Platte,  and  marching  up  the  oafion,  which 
forms  a  natural  gateway  through  the  otherwise  almost  impassable  barrier  of 
UnfEs  and  deep  ravines  bordering  thewalley  of  the  Platte  river,  we  again  set 
out  in  search  of  Indians.  The  latter  are  sought  after  so  frequently  and  found 
•0  seldom,  except  when  not  wanted,  that  scouting  parties,  as  a  general  thing,  are 
not  overburdened  with  confidence  on  beginning  an  expedition.  Most  of  us,  how« 
erer,  felt  that  we  were  destined  to  see  Indians — an  impression  probably  due  to 
tbe  £m^  that  we  had  determined  to  accomplish  our  purpose,  if  hard  riding  and 
watchfulness  could  attain  this  result. 

Oar  first  day*8  march  brought  us  to  a  small  stream,  a  tributary  of  the  Re- 
publican river,  on  whose  banks  we  encamped  for  the  night.  Daylight  the  fol- 
lowing morning  found  us  in  the  saddle  and  ascending  from  the  valley  to  the 
table-lands;  we  were  still  in  the  broken  country.  On  reaching  the  plateau 
cverloc^ng  the  vaUey  we  found  ourselves  enveloped  in  a  dense  fog,  so  dense 
that  the  sky  was  not  visible,  nor  was  an  extended  view  of  the  country  possible 
Had  the  surface  of  the  plain  been,  as  usual,  level  and  unbroken,  we  could  have 
parroed  our  march  guided  by  the  unerring  compass.  But  deep  and  im  passa- 
ge caiions  divided  the  country  in  all  directions  and  rendered  our  further  pro- 
gress iminracticable.  The  sun,  however,  soon  rose  high  enough  to  drive  away 
tiie  mist,  and  permitted  us  to  proceed  on  what  might  be  truly  termed  our  wind- 
bgway. 

The  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day  we  reached  the  forks  of  the  Republican 
and  there  went  into  camp.  We  were  then  located  about  seventy-five  miles 
southeast  of  Fort  Sedgwick,  and  about  the  same  distance  northeast  of  Fort 
Wallace.  Intending  to  scout  the  surrounding  country  thoroughly  in  search  of 
Indians,  we  selected  our  camp  with  reference  to  a  sojourn  of  several  days, 
combining  among  its  essentials  wood,  water,  good  grazing,  and  last,  but  not 
leiflt,  fiunlities  for  defence. 

When  I  parted  from  Greneral  Sherman  the  understanding  was,  that  after 
beating  up  the  country  thoroughly  about  the  forks  of  the  Republican  river,  I 
thoold  march  my  command  to  Fort  Sedgwick,  and  there  I  would  either  see 
General  Sherman  again  or  receive  further  instructions  from  him.  Gircum- 
stanoes  seemed  to  favor  a  modification  of  this  plan,  at  least  as  to  marching  ' 
the  entire  command  to  Fort  Sedgwick.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  send  a 
tnisty  officer  with  a  sufficient  escort  to  Fort  Sedgwick  with  my  despatch,  and 
Co  receive  the  despatches  which  might  be  intended  for  me.  My  proposed 
change  of  programme  contemplated  a  continuous  march,  which  might  be  pro- 
loi^;ed  twenty  days  or  more.  To  this  end  additional  supplies  were  necessary 
Hie  gnides  all  agreed  in  the  statement  that  we  were  then  about  equidistant 
tWmi  Fort  WiUlace  on  the  south  and  Fort  Sedgwick  on  the  north,  at  either  of 
whkdi  the  required  supplies  could  be  obtained;  but  that  while  the  country  he- 
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feween  oar  camp  and  the  former  was  generally  level  and  unbroken — fkranhim 
to  Ifae  moYement  of  our  wagon  train — ^that  between  us  and  Fort  Sedgwiok 
was  almost  impassable  for  heavily-laden  wagons.  The  train  then  was  to  go  (o 
Fort  Wallace  under  sufficient  escort,  be  loaded  with  fresh  supplies,  and  rcjdn 
us  in  camp.  At  the  same  time  the  officer  selected  for  that  mission  could  pro- 
ceed to  Fort  Sedgwick,  obtain  his  despatch,  and  return. 

Major  Joel  A.  Elliot,  a  young  officer  of  great  courage  and  enterprise,  waa 
selected  as  bearer  of  despatches  to  Fort  Sedgwick.  As  the  errand  was  one 
inyolving  considerable  danger,  requiring  for  the  round  trip  a  ride  of  almoflt 
two  hundred  miles,  through  a  country  which  was  not  only  almost  unknown  bat 
infested  by  large  numbers  of  hostile  Indians,  the  Major  was  authorised  to 
arrange  tbe  details  in  accordance  with  his  own  judgment. 

Knowing  that  small  detachments  can  move  more  rapidly  than  large  onee» 
and  that  he  was  to  depend  upon  celeHty  of  movement  rather  than  strength  of 
numbers  to  evade  the  numerous  war  parties  prowling  in  that  vicinity,  the 
M%jor  limited  the  size  of  his  escort  to  ten  picked  men  and  one  of  the  guides* 
all  mounted  on  fleet  horses.  To  elude  the  watchful  eyes  of  any  parties  that 
might  be  noting  our  movements,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  set  out  from 
camp  as  soon  a^  it  was  dark,  and  by  making  a  rapid  night  ride  get  beyond  the 
circle  of  danger.  In  this  way  the  little  party  took  its  departure  on  the  nigbk 
ofthe2ddof  June. 

On  the  same  day  our  train  of  wagons  set  out  for  Fort  Wallace  to  obtain 
supplies.  Colonel  West  with  one  fhll  squadron  of  cavalry  was  ordered  to 
escort  the  train  to  Beaver  Creek,  about  midway,  and  there  halt  with  one  of  hie 
companies,  while  the  train,  under  escort  of  one  company  commanded  by  lieu- 
tenant Bobbins,  should  proceed  to  the  fort  and  return— Colonel  West  to  em- 
ploy the  interval  in  scouting  up  and  down  Beaver  Creek.  The  train  was 
under  the  special  management  of  Colonel  Cook,  who  on  this  occasion  was 
acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  staff  officer. 

While  at  Fort  McPherson,  and  when  under  the  impression  that  my  oom- 
mand  upon  arriving  at  Fort  Wallace,  after  terminating  the  scouting  expedi- 
tion we  were  then  engaged  upon,  would  remain  in  camp  for  several  weeks,  I 
wrote  to  my  wife  at  Fort  Hays,  advising  her  to  meet  me  at  Fort  WiUlace,  pro- 
vided that  travel  between  the  two  posts  was  considered  safe.  I  expected  her 
to  reach  Fort  Wallace  before  the  arrival  of  the  train  and  escort  from  my 
camp,  and  under  this  impression  I  sent  a  letter  to  her  by  Colonel  Cook,  asking 
her  to  come  to  our  camp  on  the  Republican  under  escort  of  the  Colonel,  who 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  family.  I  am  thus  minute  in  giving  these  de- 
tails, in  order  that  the  events  of  the  succeeding  few  days  may  appear  in  their 
proper  light. 

After  the  departure  of  the  two  detachments,  which  left  us  in  ab^ost  oppo- 
site directions,  our  camp  settled  down  to  the  dull  and  unexciting  monotony  of 
waiting  patiently  for  the  time  when  we  should  welcome  our  comrades  back 
again,  and  listen  to  such  items  of  news  as  they  might  bring  to  us. 

Little  did  we  imagine  that  the  monotony  of  idleness  was  so  soon  and  so 
abruptly  to  be  broken.  That  night  our  pickets  were  posted  as  usual ;  the 
horses  and  mules,  after  being  allowed  to  gi*aze  in  the  evening,  were  brought 
m  and  securely  tethered  close  to  our  tents,  and  the  ** stable  guards"  of  the 
different  troops  had  been  assigned  to  Uieir  stations  for  the  night.  At  half-past 
eight  the  bugler  at  headquarters  sounded  the  signal  for  **  taps,"  and  before 
the  last  note  had  died  away  every  light,  in  obedience  to  this  command,  disap- 
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peared,  and  nothing  remained  to  the  eye,  except  here  and  there  a  faint  glimpse 
of  a  white  tent»  to  indicate  the  preeenoe  of  our  oamp. 

It  was  just  that  nncertun  period  between  darimemi  and  daylight  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  and  I  waa  lying  in  my  tent  deep  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  per* 
lect  repose  whioh  only  camp  life  offers,  when  the  sharp,  dear  crack  of  a  car- 
bine near  by  brought  me  to  my  feet.  I  knew  in  an  instant  that  the  shot  came 
from  the  picket  posted  not  far  firom  the  rear  of  my  camp*  At  the  same  mo- 
ment my  brother.  Colonel  Caster,  who  on  that  occasion  was  officer  of  the  day» 
and  whose  dnties  required  him  to  be  particularly  on  the  lUert,  rushed  past  my 
tent,  halting  only  long  enoogh  to  show  his  iace  through  the  opening  and  shoat, 
^Thej  are  here!'' 

Now  I  did  not  inqoire  ^du>  were  referred  to,  or  how  many  were  included 
in  the  word  **  they,''  nor  did  my  informant  seem  to  think  it  necessary  to  ex- 
plain. **  They  ^  referred  to  Indians,  I  knew  fhll  well.  Had  I  doubted,  the  brisk 
fusillade  whioh  opened  the  next  moment,  and  the  wild  war-whoop,  were  con- 
Tindng  eridenoes  that  in  truth  **they  were  hereP' 

Ordinarily,  I  must  confess  to  having  sufficient  regard  for  the  customs  and 
courtesies  of  life  to  endeavor  to  appear  in  society  suitably  and  appn^riately 
dressed.  But  when  the  alarm  of  '*  Indians  '^  was  given,  and  in  such  a  startling 
manner  as  to  show  they  were  almost  in  our  midst,  the  question  was  not  **  What 
shalllwearP''  but  "What  shall  I  do  P"  It  has  become  so  common— in  fact»  al- 
most a  law — to  describe  the  costumes  worn  upon  memorable  occasions,  that  I 
may  be  pardoned  if  I  indulge  in  a  description  which  I  will  endeavor  to  make  as 
brief  as  the  costume  itselfl  ▲  modem  Jenkins,  if  desiring  to  tell  the  truth,  would 
probably  express  himself  as  follows :  **  General  Custer  on  this  occasion  appeared 
in  a  beautifhl  crimson  robe  (red  flannel  robe  de  nuU)^  very  becoming  to  hia 
complexion.  His  hair  was  worn  au  naiurel,  and  permitted  to  fall  carelessly 
over  his  shoulders.  In  his  hand  he  carried  gracefully  a  handsome  Spencer 
rifle.    It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  he  became  the  observed  of  all  observers.'^ 

My  orderly,  as  was  his  custom,  on  my  retiring  had  securely  tied  all  the 
festenings  to  my  tent,  and  it  was  usually  the  work  of  several  minutes  to  undo 
this  unnecessary  labor.  I  had  no  time  to  throw  away  in  this  manner.  Leap- 
ing from  my  bed,  I  grasped  my  trusty  Spencer,  which  was  always  at  my  side 
whether  waking  or  sleeping,  and  with  a  single  dash  burst  open  the  tent,  and, 
hatless  as  well  as  shoeless,  ran  to  the  point  where  the  attack  seemed  to  be  con- 
centrated. 

It  was  sufficiently  light  to  see  our  enemies  and  be  seen.  The  first  shot  had 
brought  every  man  of  my  command  from  his  tent,  armed  and  equipped  for 
battle.  The  Indians,  numbering  hundreds,  were  all  around  the  camp,  evident- 
ly intending  to  surround  us,  while  a  party  of  about  fifty  of  their  best  mounted 
warriors  had,  by  taking  advantage  of  a  ravine,  contrived  to  approach  quite 
dose  before  being  discovered.  It  was  the  intention  of  this  party  to  dasli 
through  our  camp,  stampede  all  our  horses,  whioh  were  to  be  caught  up  by  the 
parties  surrounding  us,  and  then  finish  us  at  their  leisure. 

The  picket,  however,  discovered  the  approach  of  this  party,  and  by  firing 
gave  timely  warning,  thus  frustrating  the  plan  of  the  Indians,  who  almost  in- 
variably base  their  hopes  of  success  upon  effecting  a  surprise. 

My  men  opened  on  them  such  a  brisk  fire  from  their  carbines  that  they 
were  glad  to  withdraw  beyond  range.  The  picket  who  gave  the  alarm  was 
ihot  down  at  his  post  by  the  Indians,  the  entire  party  galloping  over  his  body, 
and  being  prevented  from  scalping  him  only  by  the  fire  from  his  comrad^,  who 
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dashed  out  and  recovered  him.  He  was  found  to  be  badly  though  uot  uiortally 
wounded  by  a  rifle  ball  through  the  body. 

The  Indians,  seeing  that  their  attempt  to  surprise  us  and  to  stampede  our 
horses  had  failed,  then  withdrew  to  a  point  but  little  over  a  mile  from  us,  wher« 
they  congregated,  and  seemed  to  hold  a  conference  with  each  other.  We  did 
not  fear  any  further  attack  at  this  time.  They  were  satisfied  with  this  attempt* 
and  would  await  another  opportnni^. 

It  was  desirable,  however,  that  we  should  learn  if  possible  to  what  tribe  our 
enemies  belonged.  I  directed  one  of  our  interpreters  to  advance  midway  be- 
tween our  camp  and  the  Indians,  and  make  the  signal  for  holding  a  parley,  and 
in  this  way  ascertain  who  were  the  principal  chiefs. 

The  ordinary  manner  of  opening  communication  with  parties  known  or 
supposed  to  be  hostile,  is  to  ride  toward  them  in  a  zigzag  manner  or  to  ride  in 
a  circle.  The  interpreter  gave  the  proper  signal,  and  was  soon  answered  by  a 
small  party  advancing  from  the  main  body  of  the  Indians  to  within  hailing  dis- 
tance. It  was  then  agreed  that  L  with  six  of  the  officei's,  should  come  to  the 
bank  of  the  river,  which  was  about  equidistant  from  my  camp  and  fr'om  the 
point  where  the  Indians  had  congregated,  and  there  be  met  by  an  equal  num- 
ber of  the  leading  chie&.  To  guard  against  treachery,  I  placed  most  of  my 
conunand  under  arms  and  arranged  with  the  officer  left  in  command  that  a 
blast  fit>m  the  bugle  should  bring  assistance  to  me  if  required. 

Six  of  the  officers  and  myself,  taking  with  us  a  bugler  and  an  interpreter* 
proceeded  on  horseback  to  the  designated  point.  Dismounting,  we  left  our 
horses  in  charge  of  the  bugler,  who  was  instructed  to  watch  every  movement 
of  the  Indians,  and  upon  the  first  appearance  of  violence  or  treachery  to  sound 
the  "  advance.^*  Each  of  us  took  om*  revolvers  from  their  leather  cases  and 
stuck  them  loosely  in  our  belts. 

Descending  to  the  river  bank,  we  awaited  the  arriviU  of  the  seven  chiefs. 
On  one  side  of  the  river  the  bankVas  level  and  covered  with  a  beautiful  green 
sward,  while  on  the  opposite  side  it  was  broken  and  thickly  covered  by  wil- 
lows and  tall  grass.  The  river  itself  was  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  at  this 
distance  from  its  mouth,  scarcely  deserving  of  the  name,  llie  seven  chiefs 
soon  made  theh*  appearance  on  its  opposite  bank,  and,  after  removing  their 
leggings,  waded  across  to  where  we  stood.  Imagine  our  surprise  at  recog- 
nizing as  the  head  chief  Pawnee  Killer,  our  friend  of  Uie  conference  of  the 
Platte,  who  on  that  occasion  had  overwhelmed  us  with  the  earnestness  of  has 
professions  of  peace,  and  who,  after  partaking  of  our  hospitali^  under  the  guise 
of  friendship,  and  leaving  om*  camp  laden  with  provisions  and  presents,  returned 
to  attack  and  murder  us  within  a  fortnight.  This,  too,  without  the  slightest 
provocation*  for  surely  we  had  not  trespassed  against  any  right  of  theirs  since 
the  exchange  of  friendly  greetings  near  Fort  MoPherson. 

Pawnee  Killer  and  his  chiefe  met  us  as  if  they  were  quite  willing  to  forgive 
us  for  interfering  with  the  success  of  their  intended  surprise  of  our  camp  in 
the  morning.  I  avoided  all  reference  to  what  had  occurred,  desiring  if  possi- 
ble to  learn  the  locality  of  their  village  and  their  future  movements.  All  at- 
tempts, however,  to  elicit  information  on  these  points  were  skilfully  parried. 
The  chiefs  in  turn  were  anxious  to  know  our  plans,  but  we  declined  to  gratify 
them.  Upon  crossing  to  our  side  of  the  river.  Pawnee  Killer  and  his  compan- 
ions at  once  extended  their  hands,  and  saluted  us  with  the  familiar  **  How.** 
Suspicious  of  their  intentions,  I  kept  one  hand  on  my  revolver  during  the  oon- 
tinuance  of  our  interview. 
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When  we  had  about  oonduded  our  oonference  a  jouo^^  brare,  completely 
armed,  as  were  all  the  chiefs,  emerged  from  tiie  willows  and  tall  grass  on  the 
opposite  bank  and  waded  across  to  where  we  were,  greeting  us  as  the  others 
had  done.  Nothing  was  thought  of  this  act  until  a  few  moments  after  another 
liraTe  did  tiia  same,  and  so  on  until  lour  had  crossed  over  and  Joined  our 
group.  I  then  caDed  Pawnee  Killer's  attention  to  the  conditions  under  which 
we  met,  and  told  him  he  was  yiolatin^  his  part  of  the  contract.  He  endea- 
Tored  to  turn  it  aS  by  saying  that  Ms  young  men  felt  well  disposed  toward 
us,  and  came  over  only  to  shake  hands  and  say  **  How.*'  He  was  told,  how- 
ever, that  no  more  of  his  men  must  come.  The  conversation  was  then  resumed 
and  continued  until  another  party  of  the  warriors  was  seen  preparing  to  cross 
from  tihe  other  side.  The  conduct  of  these  Indians  in  the  morning,  added  to 
our  opinions  in  general  as  regards  treachery,  conrinced  us  that  it  would  be  in 
the  highest  d^p?ee  imfNTudent  to  trust  ourselves  in  their  power.  They  already 
outnumbered  us,  eleven  to  seven,  which  were  as  heavy  odds  as  we  felt  dis- 
posed to  give.  We  all  felt  convinced  that  the  coming  over  of  these  warriors, 
one  by  one,  was  but  the  execution  of  a  preconceived  plan  whereof  we  were  to 
become  the  victims  as  soon  as  their  advantage  in  numbers  should  justify  them 
in  attacking  us. 

Again  reminding  Pawnee  Killer  of  the  stipulations  of  our  agreement,  and 
that  wMke  we  had  observed  ours  faithftdly,  he  had  disregarded  his,  I  told 
lum  that  not  another  warrior  of  his  should  cross  the  river  to  our  side.  And 
oaQing  his  attention  to  the  bugler,  who  sto  »d  at  a  safe  distance  from  us,  I  told 
him  that  I  would  then  instruct  the  bugler  t  •  watch  the  Indians  who  were  upon 
the  opposite  bank,  and,  upon  any  of  ihem  making  a  movement  as  if  to  cross,  to 
sound  Uie  signal  which  would  bring  my  entire  command  to  my  side  in  a  few 
moments.  This  satisfled  Pawnee  Killer  that  any  further  attempt  to  play  us 
hlse  would  only  end  in  his  own  discomfiture.  He  at  once  signalled  to  the 
Indians  on  the  other  side  to  remain  where  they  were. 

Nothing  definite  could  be  gleaned  from  t^e  replies  of  Pawnee  Killer.  I 
was  satisfied  that  he  and  his  tribe  were  contemplating  mischief.  Their  pre- 
vious declarations  of  peaceftd  intent  went  for  naught.  Their  attack  on  our 
camp  in  the  morning  proved  what  they  would  do  if  able  to  acoompUsh  their 
purpose.  I  was  extremely  anxious,  however,  to  detain  the  chiefs  near  my 
«amp,  or  induce  them  to  locate  their  village  near  us,  and  keep  up  the  sem- 
blance at  least  of  friendship.  I  was  particularly  prompted  to  this  desire 
by  the  fiict  that  the  two  detachments  which  had  left  my  command  the  previous 
day  would  necessarily  continue  absent  several  days,  and  I  feared  tiiat  they 
might  become  the  victims  of  an  attack  from  this  band  if  steps  were  not  taken 
to  prevent  it.  Our  anxiety  was  greatest  regarding  Major  Elliot  and  his  little 
party  of  eleven.  Our  only  hope  was  that  the  Indians  had  not  become  aware 
ai  their  departure.  It  was  fortunate  that  the  Major  had  chosen  night  as  the 
most  favorable  time  for  setting  out.  As  to  the  detachment  that  had  gone 
with  the  train  to  Fort  Wallace  we  felt  less  anxious,  it  being  sufficiently  pow- 
erfril  in  numbers  to  defend  itself,  unless  attacked  after  the  detachment  became 
divided  at  Beaver  Creek. 

finding  all  efforts  to  induce  Pawnee  Killer  to  remain  with  us  unavailing,  I 
told  him  that  we  would  march  to  his  village  with  him.  This  did  not  seem  sat- 
ia&yctory 

Befbre  terminating  our  interview,  the  chiefe  requested  me  to  make  them 
presents  of  Bome  sugar,  coffee,  and  ammunition.    Remembering  the  use  they  , 
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had  made  of  the  latter  article  in  the  morning,  it  will  not  appear  strange  if 
I  declined  to  gratd^  them.  Seeing  that  nothing  w&s  to  be  gained  by  prolong- 
ing the  interview,  we  separated,  the  officers  returning  to  our  camp,  and  tho 
Indians  reorossing  the  river,  mounting  their  ponies,  and  galloping  off  to  the 
main  body,  which  was  then  nearly  two  miles  distant. 

My  command  was  in  readiness  to  leap  into  their  saddles,  and  I  determined 
lo  attempt  to  follow  the  Indians,  and,  if  possible,  get  near  their  village.  Thej 
were  prepared  for  this  move  on  our  part,  and  the  moment  we  advanced  toward 
them  set  off  at  the  tbp  of  their  speed.  We  followjMl  as  rapidly  as  our  heavier 
horses  could  travel,  but  the  speed  of  the  Indian  pony  on  this  occasion,  as  on 
many  others,  was  too  great  for  that  of  our  horses.  A  pursuit  of  a  few  hours 
proved  our  inability  to  overtake  them,  and  we  returned  to  camp. 

Soon  after  arriving  at  camp  a  small  party  of  Indians  was  reported  in  sight 
in  a  different  direction.  Captain  Louis  Hamilton,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Al- 
exander Hamilton,  was  immediately  ordered  to  take  his  troop  and  learn  some- 
thing of  their  intentions.  The  Indians  resorted  to  thehr  usual  tactics.  There 
were  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  to  be  seen — ^not  enough  to  appear  formidable. 
These  were  there  as  a  decoy.  Captain  Hamilton  marched  his  troop  toward  the 
hill  on  wliich  the  Indians  had  made  their  appearance,  but  on  arriving  at  ita 
crest  found  that  they  had  rethred  to  the  next  ridge  beyond.  This  manoeuvre 
was  repeated  several  times,  until  the  cavalry  found  itself  several  miles  from 
camp.  The  Indians  then  appeared  to  separate  into  two  parties,  each  going  in 
different  directions.  Captain  Hamilton  divided  his  troop  into  two  detaohmentB, 
sending  one  detachment,  under  command  of  my  brother,  after  one  of  the  par- 
ties,  while  he  with  twenty-five  men  continued  to  follow  the  other. 

When  the  two  detachments  had  become  so  far  separated  as  to  be  of  no  as- 
sistance to  each  other,  the  Indians  developed  their  scheme.  Suddenly  dashing 
from  a  ravine,  as  if  springing  from  the  earth,  forty-three  Indian  warriors  borst 
out  upon  the  cavalry,  letting  fly  their  arrows  and  filling  the  air  with  their  wild 
war-whoops.  Fortunately  Captain  Hamilton  was  an  officer  of  great  presence 
of  mind  as  well  as  undaunted  courage.  The  Indians  began  circling  about  the 
troops,  throwing  themselves  upon  the  sides  of  their  ponies  and  aiming  their 
carbines  and  arrows  over  the  necks  of  their  well-trained  war-steeds.  Captain 
Hamilton  formed  liis  men  in  order  to  defend  themselves  against  the  assaults  of 
their  active  enemies.  The  Indians  displayed  unusual  boldness,  sometimes 
dashing  close  up  to  the  cavalry  and  sending  in  a  perfect  shower  of  bullets  and 
arrows.  Fortunately  their  aim,  riding  as  they  did  at  full  speed,  was  necessa- 
lily  inaccurate. 

All  this  time  we  who  had  remuned  in  camp  were  in  ignorance  of  what  was 
transpiring.  Dr.  Coates,  whose  acquaintance  has  been  made  before,  had  ac- 
companied Captain  Hamilton's  command,  but  when  the  latter  was  divided  the 
doctor  joined  the  detachment  of  my  brother.  In  some  unexplained  maimer  the 
doctor  became  separated  from  both  parties,  and  remained  so  until  the  sound 
of  the  firing  attracted  liim  toward  Captain  Hamilton's  party.  When  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  latter,  he  saw  what  was  transpiring;  saw  our  men  in  the 
centre  and  the  Indians  charging  and  firing  from  the  outside.  His  first  impulse 
was  to  push  on  and  endeavor  to  break  through  tie  line  of  savages,  casting  his 
lot  with  his  struggling  comrades.  This  impulse  was  suddenly  nipped  in  the 
bud.  The  Indians,  with  their  quick,  watchful  eyes,  had  discovered  his  pres- 
ence, and  half  a  dozen  of  thehr  best  mounted  warriors  at  onoe  galloped  toward 
him. 
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Hftppfly  the  doctor  was  in  the  direcUon  of  camp  from  Captain  UamUton^s 
party,  and,  comprehending  the  peril  of  his  situation  at  a  glance,  tamed  hii 
borse^  head  toward  camp,  and  applying  the  spur  freely  set  out  on  a  ride  foi 
life.  The  Indians  saw  this  move,  hut  were  not  disposed  to  be  deprived  of  their 
▼ktim  in  this  way.  They  were  better  mounted  than  the  doctor,  his  only  ad- 
Tuitage  being  in  the  start  and  the  greater  object  to  be  attained.  When  the  race 
began  he  was  fully  four  mOes  from  camp,  the  day  was  hot  and  sultry,  the  coun- 
try Toof^  and  broken,  and  his  horse  somewhat  jaded  from  the  effects  of  the 
ride  in  the  morning.  These  must  have  seemed  immense  obstacles  in  the  eyes 
of  a  man  who  was  riding  for  dear  life.  A  fidse  step,  a  broken  girth,  or  almost 
any  trifle,  might  decide  his  fate. 

How  often,  if  ever,  the  doctor  looked  back,  I  know  not;  his  eyes  more  prob- 
bably  were  strained  to  oatch  a  glimpse  of  camp  or  of  assistance  accidentally 
coming  to  his  reliet  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  appeared.  His  pursuers, 
knowing  that  their  saccess  must  be  gained  soon  if  at  all,  pressed  their  fleet  po» 
nles  forward  mitil  they  seemed  to  skim  over  the  surface  of  the  green  plain,  and 
their  shouts  of  exidtation  falling  clearer  and  louder  upon  his  ear  told  the  doo* 
tor  that  they  were  surely  gaining  jipon  him.  Fortunately  our  domestic  horses, 
until  aooostomed  to  tlieir  presence,  are  as  terrified  by  Indians  as  by  a  huge 
wild  beast,  and  will  fly  frt>m  them  if  not  restrained.  The  yells  of  the  ap* 
proaching  Indians  served  no  doubt  to  quicken  the  energies  of  the  doctor^s  horse, 
and  impelled  him  to  greater  efforts  to  escape. 

So  dose  had  the  Indians  suoceeded  in  approaching  that  they  were  almcst 
within  arrow  range,  and  would  soon  have  sent  one  flying  through  the  doctor^s 
body,  when,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  pursued  and  the  corresponding  grief  of  his 
pursuers,  camp  suddenly  appeared  in  f\ill  view  scarcely  a  mile  distant.  The 
ponies  of  tiie  Indians  had  been  ridden  too  hard  to  justify  their  riders  in  ventur- 
ing near  enough  to  provoke  pursuit  upon  fk'esh  animals.  Sending  a  parting 
volley  of  bullets  after  the  flying  doctor,  they  turned  about  and  disappeared. 
The  doctor  did  not  slacken  his  pace  on  this  account,  however;  he  knew  that 
Captain  Hamilton's  party  was  in  peril,  and  that  assistance  should  reach  him  as 
soon  as  possible.  Without  tightening  rein  or  sparing  spur,  he  came  dashing 
into  camp,  and  the  first  we  knew  of  his  presence  he  had  thrown  himself  from 
his  almost  breathless  horse,  and  was  lying  on  the  ground  unable,  from  sheer  ex- 
haustion and  excitement,  to  utter  a  word. 

The  officers  and  men  gathered  about  him  in  astonishment,  eager  and  anx- 
ious to  hear  his  story,  for  all  knew  that  something  far  from  any  ordinary  event 
had  transpired  to  place  the  doctor  in  such  a  condition  of  mind  and  body.  As 
soon  as  he  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  speak,  he  told  us  that  he  had  left  Cap- 
tain Hamilton  surrounded  by  a  superior  force  of  Indians,  and  that  he  himself 
had  been  pursued  almost  to  the  borders  of  camp. 

This  was  enough.  The  next  moment  the  bugle  rang  out  the  signal  **  To 
horse,*'  and  in  less  dme  than  would  be  required  to  describe  it,  horses  were  sad- 
dled and  arms  ready.  Then  **  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste."  A  mo- 
ment later  the  command  set  off  at  a  brisk  trot  to  attempt  the  rescue  of  their  be- 
leaguered comrades. 

Persons  unfamiliar  with  the  cavalry  service  may  mentally  inquire  why,  in 
such  an  emergency  as  this,  the  intended  reinforcements  were  not  pushed  for- 
ward at  a  rapid  gallop?  But  in  answer  to  this  it  need  only  be  said  that  we  had 
a  ride  of  at  least  five  miles  before  us  in  order  to  arrive  at  tbe  point  where  Cap- 
toic  Hamilton  and  his  command  had  last  been  seen,  and  it  was  absokrtelv  Jie^Tp 
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oeflsary  to  so  husband  the  powers  of  our  norses  as  to  save  them  for  the  n\*vl 
work  of  conflict. 

We  had  advanced  m  this  nuuiner  probably  two  miles,  when  we  discerned 
in  the  distance  the  approach  of  Captain  Hamilton's  party.  They  were  retom- 
ing  leisurely  to  camp,  after  haying  succeeded  in  driying  off  their  assailants  and 
inflicting  upon  them  a  loss  of  two  warriors  killed  and  sereral  wounded.  The 
Indians  could  only  boast  of  having  wounded  a  horse  belonging  to  Captain 
Hamilton's  party. 

This  encounter  with  the  Indians  occurred  in  the  direction  taken  by  Major 
Elliot's  detachment  on  leaving  camp,  and  the  Indians,  after  this  repulse  by 
Captain  Hamilton,  withdrew  in  tliat  direction.  This  added  to  our  anxiety  con- 
cerning the  safety  of  Migor  Elliot  and  his  men.  There  was  no  doubt  now  that 
all  Indians  infesting  the  broad  belt  of  country  between  the  Arkansas  and  Platte 
rivers  were  on  the  war  path,  and  would  seek  revenge  from  any  party  so  unfor* 
tunate  as  to  fall  in  their  way.  The  loss  of  the  two  warriors  slain  in  the  fight 
and  their  wounded  comrades,  would  be  additional  incentives  to  acts  of  hostili- 
ty. If  there  had  been  any  possible  means  of  communicating  with  Migor  Elli- 
ot, and  either  strengthening  or  warning  him,  it  would  have  been  done.  He 
left  us  by  no  travelled  or  defined  route,  and  it  was  by  no  means  probable  that 
be  would  pass  over  the  same  trail  in  coming  from  Fort  Sedgwick  as  in  going 
to  that  point;  otherwise  reinforcements  could  have  been  sent  out  over  his  trail 
to  meet  him. 

On  the  27th  our  fears  for  the  safety  of  the  Major  and  his  escort  were  dis- 
pelled by  their  safe  return  to  camp,  having  accomplished  a  ride  of  nearly  two 
hundred  miles  through  an  enemy's  country.  They  had  concealed  themselves 
in  ravines  during  the  daytime  and  ti*avelled  at  night,  trusting  to  the  fiJthfol 
compass  and  their  guide  to  bring  them  safely  back. 

Now  that  the  Major  and  his  party  had  returned  to  us,  oar  anxiety  became 
centred  in  the  fate  of  the  larger  party  which  had  proceeded  with  the  train  to 
Fort  Wallace  for  supplies.  The  fact  that  Major  Elliot  had  made  his  trip  un- 
molested by  Indians,  proved  that  the  latter  were  most  likely  assembled  south 
of  us,  that  is,  between  us  and  Fort  Wallace.  Wherever  they  were,  their  num- 
bers were  known  to  be  large.  It  would  be  impossible  for  a  considerable  force, 
let  alone  a  wagon  train,  to  pass  from  our  camp  to  Fort  Wallace  and  not  be 
seen  by  the  Indian  scouting  parties.  They  liad  probably  observed  the  depart- 
ure of  the  ti*ain  and  escort  at  the  time,  and,  divining  the  object  which  occasioned 
the  sending  of  the  wagons,  would  permit  them  to  go  to  the  fort  unmolested,  but 
would  waylay  them  on  their  return,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  supplies  they 
contained.  Under  this  supposition  the  Indians  had  probably  watched  the  train 
and  escort  during  every  mile  of  their  progress ;  if  so,  they  would  not  fail  to  dis- 
'^over  that  the  larger  portion  of  the  escort  halted  at  Beaver  Creek,  while  the 
wagons  proceeded  to  the  fort  guarded  by  only  forty-eight  men ;  in  which  case 
the  Indians  would  combine  their  forces  and  attack  the  train  at  some  point  be- 
tween Fort  Wallace  and  Beaver  Creek. 

Looking  at  these  probable  events,  I  not  only  felt  impelled  to  act  promptly 
to  secure  the  safety  of  the  train  and  its  escort,  but  a  deeper  and  stronger  mo- 
tive stirred  me  to  leave  nothing  undone  to  circumvent  the  Indians.  My  wife» 
who*  in  answer  to  my  letter,  I  believed  was  then  at  Fort  Wallace,  would  place 
herself  under  the  protection  of  the  escort  of  the  train  and  attempt  to  rejoin  me 
in  camp.  The  mere  thought  of  the  danger  to  which  she  might  be  exposed 
spurred  me  to  decisive  action.    One  frdl  squadron,  well  mounted  and  armed« 
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under  oommand  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Myers,  an  officer  of  great  czperienoe 
in  Indian  affiurs,  left  onr  camp  at  dark  on  the*  ^^ening  of  the  day  that  Captain 
Hamilton  had  had  his  engagement  with  the  Indians,  and  set  out  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Fort  Wallace.  His  orders  were  to  press  forward  as  rapidly  as  practi- 
cable, following  the  trail  made  by  the  train.  Written  orders  were  sent  in  his 
core  to  Colonel  West,  who  was  in  command  of  that  portion  of  the  escort  which 
bad  halted  at  Beayer  Creek,  to  join  Colonal  Myers's  command  with  his  own,  and 
&en  to  continue  the  march  toward  Fort  Wallace  until  he  should  meet  the  re- 
toming  train  and  escort.  The  Indians,  however,  were  not  to  be  deprived  of 
this  opportunity  to  secure  scalps  and  plunder. 

From  our  camp  to  Beaver  Creek  was  nearly  fifty  miles.  Colonel  Myers 
marched  his  oommand  without  halting  until  he  joined  Colonel  West  at  Beaver 
Creek.  Here  the  two  commands  united,  and  under  the  direction  of  Colonel 
West,  the  senior  officer  of  the  party,  proceeded  toward  Fort  Wallace,  follow- 
ing the  trail  left  by  the  wagon  train  and  escort.  If  the  escort  and  Colonel 
West's  forces  could  be  united,  they  might  confidently  hope  to  repel  any  attack 
made  upon  them  by  Indians.  Colonel  West  was  an  old  Indian  fighter,  and  too 
thorou^^y  accustomed  to  Indian  tactics  to  permit  his  command  to  be  surprised 
or  defeated  in  any  manner  other  than  by  a  fair  contest. 

Let  us  leave  them  for  a  time  and  join  the  wagon  train  and  its  escort — the 
latter  numbering,  all  told,  as  before  stated,  forty-eight  men  under  the  imme- 
diate oommand  of  Lieutenant  Bobbins.  Colonel  Cook,  whose  special  duty  con- 
nected him  with  the  train  and  its  supplies,  could  also  be  relied  upon  for  ma- 
terial assistaAoe  with  the  troops,  in  case  of  actual  conflict  with  the  enemy. 
Comstock,  the  favorite  scout,  a  host  in  himself,  was  sent  to  guide  the  party  to 
and  from  Fort  Wallace.  In  addition  to  these  were  the  teamsters,  who  could 
not  be  expected  to  do  more  than  control  their  teams  should  the  train  be  at- 
tacked. 

The  march  firom  camp  to  Beaver  Creek  was  made  without  incident.  Here 
the  combined  forces  of  Colonel  West  and  Lieutenant  Bobbins  encamped  to- 
gether during  the  night.  Next  morning  at  early  dawn  Lieutenant  Bobbins's 
party,  having  the  train  in  charge,  continued  the  march  toward  Fort  Wallace, 
while  Colonel  West  sent  out  scouting  pailies  up  and  down  the  stream  to  search 
for  Indians. 

As  yet  none  of  their  party  were  aware  of  the  hostile  attitude  assumed  by 
the  Indians  within  the  past  few  hours,  and  Colonel  West's  instnictions  con- 
templated a  friendly  meeting  between  his  forces  and  the  Indians  should  the 
latter  be  discovered.  The  march  of  the  train  and  escort  was  made  to  Fort 
Wallace  without  interruption.  The  only  incident  worthy  of  remark  was  an 
observation  of  Comstock's,  which  proved  how  thoroughly  he  was  familiar 
with  the  Indian  and  his  customs. 

The  escort  was  moving  over  a  beautifully  level  plateau.  Not  a  mound  or 
hillock  disturbed  the  evenness  of  the  surface  for  miles  in  either  direction.  To 
an  unpractised  eye  there  seemed  no  recess  or  obstruction  in  or  behind  which 
an  enemy  might  be  concealed,  but  everything  appeared  open  to  the  view  for 
miles  and  miles,  look  in  what  direction  one  might.  Yet  such  vnxA  not  the  case. 
Ravines  of  greater  or  less  extent,  though  not  perceptible  at  a  glance,  might  have 
been  discovered  if  searched  for,  extending  almost  to  the  trail  over  which  the 
party  was  moving.  These  ravines,  if  follow»*d,  would  be  found  to  grow  deeper 
and  deeper,  until,  after  running  their  course  for  an  indefinite  extent,  they  would 
terminate  in  the  valley  of  some  running  stream.  These  were  the  natural  bid- 
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in<2^-placcs  of  Indiaa  war  parties,  waiting  their  opportunities  to  dash  upon  an- 
mispecting  victims.  These  ratines  serve  the  same  purpose  to  the  Indians  of 
tlie  timberless  plains  that  the  ambush  did  to  those  Indians  of  the  Eastern  States 
aocustomed  to  fightmg  in  the  forests  and  everglades.  Comstock^s  keen  eyes 
took  in  all  at  a  glance,  and  he  remarked  to  Colonel  Ck>ok  and  Lieutenant  Bob- 
bins, as  the  three  rode  together  at  the  head  of  the  column*  that  **  If  the  Iiyom 
strike  us  at  all,  it  will  be  just  about  timtime  we  are  comin*  along  back  over  thk 
very  spot.  Now  mind  what  I  tell  ye  all."  We  shall  see  how  correct  Com* 
stock^s  prophecy  was. 

Arriving  at  the  fort,  no  time  was  lost  in  loading  up  the  wagons  with  fresh 
supplies,  obtaining  the  mail  intended  for  the  command,  and  preparing  to  set 
out  on  the  return  to  camp  the  following  day.  No  late  news  regarding  Indian 
movements  was  obtained.  Fortunately,  my  letter  from  Fort  McPhorson  to 
Mrs.  Custer,  asking  her  to  come  to  Fort  Wallace,  miscarried,  and  she  did  not 
undertake  a  journey  which  in  all  probability  would  have  imperilled  her  life, 
if  not  terminated  it  in  a  most  tragic  manner. 

On  (he  following  morning  Colonel  Cook  and  Lieutenant  Bobbins  began 
their  return  march.  They  had  advanced  one  half  the  distance  which  sepa- 
rated them  from  Colonel  West^s  camp  without  the  slightest  occurrence  to  dis- 
turb the  monotony  of  their  march,  and  had  reached  the  point  where,  on  pass- 
ing before,  Comstock  had  indulged  in  his  prognostication  regarding  Indians; 
yet  nothing  had  been  seen  to  excite  suspicion  or  alarm. 

Comstock,  always  on  the  alert  and  with  eyes  as  quick  as  those  of  an  Indian, 
had  been  scanning  the  horizon  in  all  directions.  Suddenly  he  perceived,  or 
thought  he  perceived,  strange  figiu'os,  resembling  human  heads,  peering  over  tho 
crest  cl  a  hill  far  away  to  the  right.  Hastily  levelling  his  field-glass,  he  pro- 
nounced the  strange  figures,  which  were  scarcely  perceptible,  to  be  neidiei 
more  nor  less  than  Indians.  The  ofiicers  brought  into  requisition  their  glasses, 
and  were  soon  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  Comstock^s  report  It  was 
some  time  before  the  Indians  perceived  that  they  were  discovered.  Conceal- 
ment then  being  no  longer  possible,  Uiey  boldly  rode  to  the  crest  and  exposed 
themselves  to  full  view.  At  fii-st  but  twenty  or  thh'ty  made  their  appearance ; 
gradually  their  number  became  augmented,  until  about  a  hundred  warriors 
could  be  seen. 

It  may  readily  be  imagined  tliat  the  appearance  of  so  considei*able  a  body  of 
Indians  produced  no  little  excitement  and  speculation  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple with  the  train.  The  speculation  was  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Indians, 
whether  hostile  or  friendly.  Upon  this  subject  all  doubts  were  soon  dispelled. 
The  Indians  continued  to  receive  accessions  to  their  numbers,  the  reinforce- 
ments coming  from  beyond  the  crest  of  the  hill  on  which  their  presence 
was  first  discovered.  Finally,  seeming  confident  in  their  superior  numbers, 
the  warriors,  all  of  whom  were  mounted,  advanced  leisurely  down  the  slopo 
leading  in  the  direction  of  the  train  and  its  escort.  By  the  aid  of  field- 
glasses,  Comstock  and  the  two  officers  were  able  to  determine  fully  the 
character  of  the  party  now  approaching  them.  The  last  doubt  was  thus  re- 
moved. It  was  clearly  to  be  seen  that  the  Indians  were  arrayed  in  full  war 
costume,  their  heads  adorned  by  the  brilliantly  colored  war  bonnets,  their  faces, 
arms,  and  bodies  painted  in  various  colors,  rendering  their  naturally  repulsive 
appearance  even  more  hideous.  As  they  approached  nearer  they  assumed  a 
certain  order  in  the  manner  of  their  advance.  Some  were  to  be  seen  oairying 
the  long  glistening  lanoe  with  its  pennant  of  bright  colors ;  while  upon  the 
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left  arm  hung  the  round  shield,  almost  bullet-proof^  and  ornamented  with 
paint  and  feathers  according  to  the  taste  of  the  wearer.  Nearly  all  were  armed 
with  carbines  and  one  or  two  reyolvers,  while  many  in  addition  to  these  weap- 
iUDS  carried  the  bow  and  arrow. 

"When  the  entire  band  had  defiled  down  the  inclined  slope,  Comstock  and 
the  officers  were  able  to  estimate  roughly  the  full  strength  of  the  party.  They 
were  astonished  to  perceive  that  between  six  and  seren  hundred  warriors  were 
bearing  down  upon  them,  and  in  a  few  minutes  would  undoubtedly  commence 
the  attack.  Against  such  odds,  and  upon  ground  so  farorable  for  the  Indian 
mode  of  warfare,  it  seemed  unreasonable  to  hope  for  a  favorable  result.  Yet 
the  entire  escort,  officers  and  men,  entered  upon  their  defence  with  the  deter- 
mination to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible. 

As  the  coming  engagement,  so  £ur  as  the  cavalry  was  concerned,  was  to  be 
purely  a  defensive  one.  Lieutenant  Robbins  at  once  set  about  preparing  to  re- 
ceive lus  unwelcome  visitors.  Colonel  Cook  formed  the  train  in  two  parallel 
columns,  leaving  ample  space  between  for  the  horses  of  the  cavalry.  Lieu- 
tenant Robbins  then  dismounted  his  men  and  prepared  to  fight  on  foot.  The 
led  horses,  under  charge  of  the  fourth  tarooper,  were  placed  between  the 
two  columns  of  wagons,  and  were  thus  in  a  measure  protected  from  the  as- 
•anlts  which  the  officers  had  every  reason  to  believe  would  be  made  for  their 
capture.  The  dismounted  cavalrymen  were  thus  formed  in  a  regular  circle 
enclosing  the  train  and  horses.  Colonel  Cook  took  command  of  one  flank, 
lieutenant  Robbins  of  the  other,  while  Comstock,  who  as  well  as  the  two  offi- 
cers remained  mounted,  galloped  from  point  to  point  wherever  his  presence 
was  most  valuable.  These  dispositions  being  perfected,  the  march  was  resumed 
in  this  order,  and  the  attack  of  the  savages  calmly  awaited. 

The  Indians,  who  were  interested  spectators  of  these  preparations  for  their 
reception,  continued  to  approach,  but  seemed  willing  to  delay  their  attack  until 
the  plain  became  a  little  more  favorable  for  their  operations.  Finally,  the 
desired  moment  seemed  to  have  arrived.  The  Indians  had  approached  to  within 
easy  range,  yet  not  a  shot  had  been  fired,  the  cavalrymen  having  been  in- 
structed by  their  officers  to  reserve  their  fire  for  close  quarters.  Suddenly, 
with  a  wild  rin^ng  war-whoop,  the  entire  band  of  warriors  bore  down  upon 
the  train  and  its  little  party  of  defenders. 

On  came  the  savages,  filling  the  air  with  their  terrible  yells.  Their  first 
object,  evidently,  was  to  stampede  the  horses  and  draught  animals  of  the  brain ; 
then,  in  the  excitement  and  consternation  which  would  follow,  to  massacre  the 
escort  and  drivers.  The  wagon-master  in  immediate  charge  of  the  train  had 
been  ordered  to  keep  his  two  columns  of  wagons  constantly  moving  forward 
and  well  closed  up.  This  last  injunction  was  hardly  necessary,  as  the  fright- 
ened teamsters,  glancing  at  the  approaching  warriors  and  hearing  their  savage 
shouts,  were  sufficiently  anxious  tO'  keep  well  closed  upon  their  leaders. 

The  first  onslaught  of  the  Indians  was  made  on  the  fiank  which  was  superin- 
tended by  Colonel  Cook.  They  rode  boldly  forward  as  if  to  dash  over  the 
mere  handful  of  cavalrymen,  who  stood  in  skirmishing  order  in  a  circle  about 
the  train.  Not  a  soldier  faltered  as  the  enemy  came  thundering  upon  them, 
but  waiting  until  the  Indians  were  within  short  rifle  range  of  the  train,  the 
cavalrymen  dropped  upon  their  knees,  and  taking  deliberate  aim  poured  a  vol- 
ley frt>m  their  Spencer  carbines  into  the  ranks  of  the  savages,  which  seemed  to 
put  a  sudden  check  upon  the  ardor  of  their  movements  and  forced  them  to 
wheel  off  to  the  right.  Several  of  the  warriors  were  seen  to  reel  in  their  sad- 
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dies,  while  the  ponies  of  others  were  brought  down  or  wounded  by  the 
effectual  fire  of  the  cavalrymen. 

Those  of  the  sava^^es  who  were  shot  from  their  saddles  were  scarcely  per- 
mitted to  fall  to  the  groond  before  a  score  or  more  of  their  comrades  dashed 
to  their  rescue  and  bore  their  bodies  beyond  the  possible  reach  6f  our  men. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  Indian  custom  in  battle.  They  will  risk  the 
lives  of  a  dozen  of  their  best  warriors  to  prevent  the  body  of  any  one  of  their 
number  firom  falling  into  the  white  man^s  possession.  The  reason  for  this  i» 
the  belief,  which  generally  prevails  among  all  the  tribes,  that  if  a  warrior 
»  loses  his  scalp  he  forfeits  his  hope  of  ever  reaching  the  happy  hunting-ground. 
As  the  Indians  were  being  driven  back  by  the  well-directed  volley  of  the 
cavalrymen,  the  latter,  overjoyed  at  their  first  success,  became  reassured,  and 
sent  up  a  cheer  of  exultation,  while  Comstock,  who  had  not  been  idle  in  the 
fight,  called  out  to  the  retreating  Indians  in  their  native  tongue,  taunting  them 
with  their  unsuccessfbl  assault. 

The  Indians  withdrew  to  a  point  beyond  the  range  of  our  carbines,  and 
there  seemed  to  engage  in  a  parley.  Comstock,  who  1^  cV>9ely  watched  evei  y 
movement,  remarked  that  **  There^s  no  sich  good'  luck  for  us  as  to  think  thenk 
Injuns  mean  to  give  it  up  so.  Six  hundred  red  devils  ain^t  agoin'  to  let  fif>7 
men  stop  them  from  getdn'  at  the  coffee  and  sugar  that  is  in  these  wagons* 
And  they  aln^t  agoin^  to  be  satisfied  until  they  get  some  of  our  scalps  to  pay 
for  the  bucks  we  popped  out  of  their  saddles  a  bit  ago.^' 

It  was  probable  that  the  Indians  were  satisfied  that  they  could  not  dasb 
through  the  train  and  stampede  the  animals.  Their  recent  attempt  had  oon- 
vinced  them  that  some  other  method  of  attack  must  be  resorted  to.  Nothing 
but  their  greater  superiority  in  numbers  had  induced  them  to  risk  so  much  in 
a  charge. 

The  officer's  passeu  along  the  line  of  skirmishers-— for  this  in  reality  was  all 
thci:  line  consistec  of— and  cautioned  the  men  against  wasting  their  ammuni- 
tion. It  was  yet  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  should  the  conflict  be  prolonged 
until  night,  there  was  gi*eat  danger  of  exhausting  the  supply  of  ammunition. 
The  Indians  seemed  to  have  thought  of  this,  and  the  change  in  their  method  of 
attack  encouraged  sucli  a  result. 

But  little  time  was  spent  at  the  parley.  Again  the  entire  band  of  warriors, 
except  those  already  disabled,  prepared  to  renew  the  attack,  and  advanced  a» 
before — this  time,  however,  with  greater  caution,  evidently  desiring  to  avoid 
a  reception  similar  to  the  fii*st.  When  sufficiently  near  to  the  troops  the  In- 
dians developed  their  new  plan  of  attack.  It  was  not  to  advance  en  tnassty  as 
before,  but  fight  as  individuals,  each  warrior  selecting  liis  own  time  and  method 
of  attack.  This  is  the  habitual  manner  of  fighting  among  all  Indians  of  the 
Plains,  and  is  termed  *' circling."  First  the  chiefe  led  off,  followed  at  regular 
intervals  by  the  warriors,  until  the  entire  six  or  seven  hundred  were  to  be  seen 
riding  in  single  file  as  rapidly  as  their  fleet-footed  ponies  could  carry  them. 
Preserving  this  order,  and  keepin^^  up  their  savage  chorus  of  yells,  war-whoope^ 
and  taunting  epithets,  this  long  line  of  mounted  barbarians  was  guided  in  such 
maimer  as  to  envelop  the  train  and  escort,  and  make  the  latter  appeal-  like  a 
small  circle  within  a  larger  one. 

The  Indians  gradually  contracted  their  circle,  although  maintaining  the  fuU 
speed  of  their  ponies,  until  sufficiently  close  to  open  fire  upon  the  soldiers.  At 
first  the  shots  were  scattering  and  wide  of  their  mark;  but,  emboldened  by  tlie 
silence  of  their  few  but  determined  opponents,  they  rode  nei^er  and  fought 
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witb  greater  impetuosity.  Forced  now  to  defend  themselves  to  the  uttermost, 
the  eayahymen  opened  fire  from  their  carbines,  with  most  gratifying  results. 
The  Indians,  however,  moving  at  such  a  n^^d  gait  and  in  single  file,  presented 
a  most  uncertain  target.  To  add  to  this  uncertainty,  the  savages  avaUed  them* 
selves  of  their  superior — almost  marvellous — ^powers  of  horsemanship.  Throw- 
ing themselves  upon  the  sides  of  their  weU-trained  ponies,  they  left  no  part  of 
tbeir  persons  exposed  to  the  aim  of  the  troopers  except  the  head  and  one  foot» 
and  in  this  posture  they  were  able  to  aim  the  weapons  either  over  or  under 
the  necks  of  their  ponies,  thus  using  the  bodies  of  the  latter  as  an  effective 
ihield  against  the  bullets  of  their  adversaries.  ^ 

At  no  time  were  the  Indians  able  to  force  the  train  and  its  escort  to  come  to 
a  bah.  Hie  march  was  continued  at  an  uninterrupted  gait  This  successful 
defence  against  the  Indians  was  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
wagons,  which,  arranged  in  the  order  described,  formed  a  complete  barrier  to 
the  charges  and  assaults  of  the  savages ;  and,  as  a  last  resort,  the  wagons  could 
have  been  halted  and  used  as  a  breastwork,  behind  which  the  cavalry,  dis- 
monnted,  would  have  been  almost  invincible  against  their  more  numerous  en* 
smies.  There  is  nothing  an  Indian  dislikes  more  in  warfare  than  to  attack  a 
foe,  however  weak,  behind  breastworics  of  any  kind.  Any  contrivance  which 
it  an  obstacle  to  his  pony  is  a  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  warrior. 

The  attack  of  the  Indians,  aggravated  by  their  losses  in  warriors  and  po- 
nies, as  many  of  the  latter  had  been  shot  down,  was  continued  without  cessa- 
tioD  for  three  hours.  The  supply  of  ammunition  of  the  cavalry  was  running 
low.  The  **  fourth  troopers,*^  who  had  remained  in  charge  of  the  led  horses 
between  the  two  columns  of  wagons,  were  now  replaced  from  the  skirmishers, 
and  the  former  were  added  to  the  list  of  active  combatants.  If  the  Indiana 
•hoold  maintein  the  fight  much  longer,  there  was  serious  ground  for  apprehen- 
sion regarding  the  limited  supply  of  ammunition. 

If  only  night  or  reinforcements  would  come!  was  the  prayerful  hope  of 
those  who  contended  so  gallantly  against  such  heavy  odds.  Night  was  still  too 
fjir  off  to  promise  much  encouragement;  while  as  to  reinforcements,  their  com- 
ing would  be  purely  accidental — at  least  so  argued  those  most  interested  in  theii 
arrival.  Yet  reinforcements  were  at  that  moment  striving  to  reach  them. 
Comrades  were  in  the  saddle  and  spurring  forward  to  their  relief.  The  In- 
dians, although  apparently  turning  all  their  attention  to  the  little  band  inside, 
had  omitted  no  precaution  to  guard  agidnst  interference  from  outside  parties. 
In  this  instance^  pertiaps,  they  were  more  than  ordinarily  watchful,  and  had 
posted  some  of  their  keen-eyed  warriors  on  the  high  line  of  bluffs  which  ran  al- 
most parallel  to  the  trail  over  which  the  combatants  moved.  From  these  blufis 
not  only  a  good  view  of  the  fight  could  be  obtained,  but  the  country  for  miles 
in  «ther  direction  was  spread  out  beneath  them,  and  enabled  the  scouts  to  dis- 
cern the  approach  of  any  hostile  party  which  might  be  advancing.  Fortunate 
for  the  savages  that  this  precaution  had  not  been  neglected,  or  the  contest 
in  whidi  they  were  engaged  might  have  become  one  of  more  equal  numbers. 
To  ^  careless  eye  nothing  could  have  been  seen  to  excite  susp^on.  But  the 
warriors  on  the  lookout  were  not  long  in  discovering  something  which  oeca- 
Moned  them  no  little  anxiety.  Dismounting  firom  tbeir  ponies  and  concealing 
the  latter  in  a  ravine,  they  prepared  to  investigate  more  ftdly  the  cause  of  their 
tlarm. 

That  which  they  saw  was  as  yet  but  a  &int  dark  line  on  the  sur&ce  of  the 
plain,  almost  against  the  horison.    So  faint  was  it  that  no  one  but  an  Indian  or 
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practised  frontiersman  would  have  observed  it.  It  was  folly  ten  miles  from 
them  and  directly  in  their  line  of  march.  The  ordinary  observer  woold  have 
pronounced  it  a  break  or  irregularity  in  the  ground,  or  perhaps  the  shadow  of 
a  cloud,  and  its  apparent  permanency  of  location  would  have  dispelled  any  fear 
as  to  its  dangerous  character.  But  was  it  stationary  P  Apparentiy,  yes.  The 
Indians  discovered  otherwise.  By  dose  watching,  the  long  faint  line  could  be 
seen  moving  along,  as  if  creeping  stealthily  upon  an  unconscious  foe.  Slowly 
it  assumed  a  more  definite  shape,  until  what  appeared  to  be  a  mere  stationary 
dark  line  drawn  upon  the  green  sur&ce  of  the  plain,  developed  itself  to  tlia 
'  searching  eyes  of  the  red  man  into  a  column  of  cavalry  moving  at  a  rapid  gait 
toward  the  very  point  they  were  then  oocup3ing. 

Convinced  of  this  fact,  one  of  the  scouts  leaped  upon  his  pony  and  flew 
with  almost  the  speed  of  the  wind  to  impart  this  knowledge  to  the  chiefs  in 
command  on  the  plain  below.  True,  the  approaching  cavalry,  being  still  sev- 
eral miles  distant,  could  not  arrive  for  nearly  two  hours;  but  the  question  to  be 
considered  by  the  Indians  was,  whether  it  would  be  prudent  for  them  to  con- 
tinue their  attack  on  the  train — their  ponies  already  becoming  exhausted  by  the 
tiiree  hours*  hard  riding  given  them — ^until  the  arrival  of  the  fresh  detachment 
of  the  enemy,  whose  horses  might  be  in  condition  £»vorable  to  a  rapid  pursuit, 
and  thereby  enable  them  to  overtake  those  of  the  Indians  whose  ponies  were 
exhausted.  Unwilling  to  incur  this  new  risk,  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  over- 
coming their  present  adversaries  by  a  sudden  or  combined  dash,  the  chiefe  de- 
cided to  withdraw  from  the  attack,  and  make  their  escape  while  the  advantage 
was  yet  in  their  favor. 

The  surprise  of  the  cavalr3rmen  may  be  imagined  at  seeing  the  Indians,  after 
pouring  a  shower  of  bullets  and  arrows  into  the  train,  withdraw  to  tiie  blnl&» 
and  immediately  after  continue  their  retreat  until  lost  to  view. 

This  victory  for  the  troopers,  although  so  unexpected,  was  none  tiie  less 
welcome.  The  Indians  contrived  to  carry  away  with  them  their  killed  and 
wounded.  Five  of  their  bravest  warriors  were  known  to  have  been  sent  to  the 
happy  hunting-ground,  while  the  list  of  their  wounded  was  much  larger. 

Alter  the  Indians  had  withdrawn  and  left  the  cavalrymen  masters  of  the 
field,  our  wounded,  of  whom  there  were  comparatively  few,  received  every 
possible  care  and  attention.  Those  of  the  detachment  who  had  escaped  un- 
harmed were  busily  engaged  in  exchanging  congratulations  and  relating  inci- 
dents of  the  fight. 

In  this  manner  nearly  an  hour  had  been  whiled  away,  when  far  in  the  dis- 
tance, in  their  immediate  front,  fresh  cause  for  anxiety  was  discovered.  At  first 
the  general  opinion  was  that  it  was  the  Indians  again,  determined  to  contest 
their  progress,  field-glasses  were  again  called  into  requisition,  and  revealed, 
not  Indians,  but  the  familiar  blue  blouses  of  the  cavalry.  Never  was  the  sight 
more  welcome.  The  next  moment  Colonel  Cook,  with  Comstock  and  a  few 
troopers,  applied  spurs  to  their  horses  and  were  soon  dashing  forward  to  meet 
their  comrades 

The  appAiching  party  was  none  other  than  Colonel  West^s  detachment, 
hastening  to  the  relief  of  the  ti*ain  and  its  gallant  littie  escort  A  few  words^ 
explained  all,  and  told  the  heroes  of  the  recent  fight  how  it  happened  that  re- 
inforcements were  sent  to  their  assistance  ;  and  then  was  explained  why  the 
Indians  had  so  suddenly  concluded  to  abandon  their  attack  and  seek  safely  in 
quietiy  withdrawing  from  the  field. 
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ON  th«  morning  of  the  28th  the  train,  with  its  escort,  returned  to  the  main 
camp  on  the  Republican.  All  were  proud  of  the  conduct  of  those  de- 
tachments of  the  command  which  had  been  brought  into  actual  conflict  with  the 
Indians.  The  heroes  of  the  late  fights  were  congratulated  heaitily  upon  their 
\  good  luck,  while  their  comrades  who  had  unavoidably  remained  in  camp  con« 
^Mled  themselves  with  the  hope  that  the  next  opportunity  might  be  theirs. 

The  despatches  brought  by  Major  Elliott  from  General  Sherman  directed 
me  to  continue  my  march,  as  had  been  suggested,  up  the  North  Republican* 
then  starike  norUiward  and  reach  the  Platte  again  at  some  i>oint  west  of  Fort 
Sedgwick,  near  Riverside  Station.  This  programme  was  carried  out  Leav- 
ing our  camp  on  the  Republican,  we  marched  up  the  north  fork  of  that  river 
about  sixty  miles,  then  turned  nearly  due  north,  and  marched  for  the  valley  of 
the  Platte. 

The  only  incident  connected  with  this  march  was  the  painfUl  journey  under 
a  burning  July  sun,  of  sixty-five  miles,  without  a  drop  of  water  for  our  horses 
or  draught  animals.  This  march  was  necessarily  effected  in  one  day,  and  pro- 
duced untold  suffering  among  the  poor  dumb  brutes.  Many  of  the  dogs  ac- 
eompanying  the  command  died  from  thirst  and  exhaustion.  When  the  sun 
went  down  we  were  stUl  many  miles  from  the  Platte.  The  moon,  which  waj 
nearly  full  at  the  time,  lighted  us  on  our  weary  way  for  some  time ;  but  even 
this  was  only  an  aggravation,  as  it  enabled  us  from  the  hi^  bluffs  bordering 
the  Platte  valley  to  see  the  river  flowing  beneath  us,  yet  many  miles  beyond 
our  reach. 

Taking  Lieutenant  Moylan,  Dr.  Coates,  and  one  attendant  with  me,  and 
leaving  the  command  under  temporary  charge  o^Major  Elliott,  I  pushed  on. 
Intending  after  arriving  at  the  river  to  select  as  good  camping  ground  as  the 
darkness  and  circumstances  would  permit.  We  then  imagined  ourselves  with- 
in four  or  five  miles  of  the  river»  so  near  did  it  appear  to  us.  Mile  after  mile 
was  traversed  by  our  tired  horses,  yet  we  apparently  arrived  no  nearer  our 
joomey^s  end.  At  last,  at  about  eleven  o^clock,  and  after  having  ridden  at  a 
brisk  rate  for  nearly  fifteen  miles,  we  reached  the  river  bank.  Our  first  act 
was  to  improve  the  opportunity  to  quench  our  thirst  and  that  of  our  horses. 
Considering  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  the  distance  we  had  ridden  since  leav- 
hig  the  commiuid,  it  was  idle  to  expect  the  latter  to  reach  the  river  before  day- 
lig^  Nothing  was  left  to  us  bat  to  bivouac  for  the  night.  This  we  did  by  se- 
lecting a  beautiful  piece  of  sward  on  the  river  bank  for  our  couch,  and  ti^dng 
our  saddle  blankets  for  covering  and  our  saddles  for  pillows.  Each  of  us  at- 
tsehed  his  horse  by  the  halter-strap  to  the  hilt  of  his  sabre,  then  forced  the 
Btfare  firmly  into  the  ground.  Both  horses  and  riders  were  weary  as  well  as 
himgry.  At  first  the  horses  grazed  upon  the  fresh  green  pasture  which  grew 
hixoriantly  on  the  river  bank,  but  fatigue,  more  powerful  than  hunger,  soon 
claimed  the  mastery,  and  in  a  few  minutes  our  little  group,  horses  and  men, 
were  wrapped  in  the  sweetest  of  slumber. 

Had  we  known  that  the  Indians  were  then  engaged  in  murdering  men 
wiyiin  a  few  minutes^  ride  of -where  we  slept,  and  that  when  we  awakened  In 
the  morning  it  would  be  to  still  find  ourselves  away  firom  the  command*  our 
sleep  would  not  have  been  so  undisturbed. 
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Daylight  was  beginning  to  make  its  appearance  in  the  east  when  our  little 
party  of  slombering  troopers  began  to  arouse  themselves.  Those  unfortunate 
persons  who  have  always  been  accustomed  to  the  easy  comforts  of  civillzatioii, 
and  who  have  never  known  what  real  £fttigue  or  hunger  is,  cannot  realise  or 
appreciate  the  blissful  luxury  of  a  sleep  which  follows  a  day^s  ride  in  the  sad- 
dle of  half  a  hundred  miles  or  more. 

Being  the  first  to  awake,  I  rose  to  a  sitting  posture  and  took  a  hasty  survey 
of  our  situation.  Within  a  few  feet  of  us  flowed  the  Platte  river.  Our  group, 
horses  and  men,  presented  an  interesting  subject  for  a  painter.  To  my  sur- 
prise I  discovered  that  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  had  fallen  during  the  night,  but 
so  deep  had  been  our  slumber  that  even  the  rain  had  fiUled  to  disturb  us.  Each 
one  of  the  party  had  spread  his  saddle  blanket  on  the  ground  to  serve  as  his 
couch,  while  for  covering  we  had  called  into  requisition  the  india-rubber 
poncho  or  rubber  blanket  which  invariably  forms  an  important  part  of  the 
plainsman's  outfit.  The  rain,  without  awakening  any  of  the  party,  had  aroused 
them  sufllciently  to  cause  each  one  to  pull  his  rubber  blanket  over  his  face,  and* 
thus  protected,  he  continued  hi&  repose.  The  appearance  presented  by  this 
sombre-looking  group  of  sleepers  strongly  reminded  me  of  scenes  during  tho 
war  when,  after  a  battle,  the  bodies  of  the  slain  had  been  collected  for  burial. 

But  this  was  no  time  to  indulge  in  idle  reveries.  Arousing  my  comrades* 
we  set  about  discovering  the  circumstances  of  our  situation,  flrst^  the  duties  of 
a  hasty  toilet  were  attended  to.  Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  simple.  As 
we  had  slept  in  our  clothes,  top  boots  and  all,  we  had  so  much  less  to  attend 
to.  The  river  flowing  at  our  feet  afforded  a  lavatory  which*  if  not  complete 
in  its  appointments,  was  sufficiently  grand  in  its  extent  to  satisfy  every  want. 

It  was  now  becoming  sufficiently  light  to  enable  us  to  see  indistinctly  for 
almost  a  mile  in  either  direction,  yet  our  eyes  failed  to  reveal  to  us  any  evi- 
dence of  the  presence  of  the  command.  Here  was  fresh  cause  for  anxiety,  not 
only  as  to  our  own  situation,  but  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  troops.  Sad- 
dling up  our  horses,  each  person  acting  as  his  own  groom,  we  awaited  the 
clearing  away  of  the  morning  mist  to  seek  the  main  body.  We  had  not  long 
to  wait  The  light  was  soon  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  scan  the  country  with 
our  field-glasses  in  all  directions.  Much  to  our  joy  we  discovered  the  bivouae 
of  the  troops  about  three  miles  down  the  river.  A  brisk  gallop  soon  placed  us 
where  we  desired  to  be,  and  a  few  words  explained  how,  in  the  darkness,  the 
column  had  failed  to  follow  us,  but  instead  had  headed  for  the  river  at  a  point 
below  us,  a  portion  not  reaching  the  bank  until  near  morning. 

Brealdast  disposed  of,  the  next  question  was  to  asceitain  our  exact  loca- 
tion and  distance  from  the  nearest  telegraph  station.  Fortunately  Riverside 
Station  was  near  our  cnmp,  and  from  there  we  ascertained  that  we  were  then 
about  fifty  miles  west  of  Fort  Sedgwick.  The  party  obtaining  this  informa- 
tion also  learned  that  the  Indians  had  attacked  the  nearest  stage  station  west 
of  camp  the  preceding  evening,  and  killed  three  men.  This  station  was  only 
a  few  minutes*  ride  from  tlie  point  on  the  river  bank  where  myself  and  com- 
rades had  passed  the  night  in  such  fancied  security. 

Believing  that  Greneral  Sherman  must  have  sent  later  instructions  for  me  to 
Fort  Sedgwick  than  those  last  received  f^om  him,  I  sent  a  telegram  to  the 
officer  in  command  at  the  fort,  making  inquiry  to  that  effect.  To  my  surprise 
I  received  a  despatch  saying  that,  the  day  after  the  departure  of  Major  Elliott 
and  his  detachment  from  Fort  Sedgwick  with  despatches,  of  which  mention 
has  been  previously  made,  a  second  detaohment  of  equal  strength,  vie.,  ten 
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troopers  of  fche  Second  Ifnited  States  Cayalry,  under  oommand  of  lieutenant  Kid- 
dor  and  guided  by  a  famous  Sioux  chief  Red  Bead»  had  left  Fort  Sedgwick 
with  important  despt-tches  for  me  from  General  Sherman,  and  that  lieu- 
tenanft  Kidder  had  been  directed  to  proceedto  my  camp  near  the  forks  of  the 
RepubUoaii«  and  failing  to  find  me  there  he  was  to  fallow  rapidly  on  my  traU 
lutil  he  should  overtake  my  command.  I  immediately  telegraphed  to  Fort^ 
Sedgwick  that  nothing  had  been  seen  or  heard  of  Lieutenant  Kidder^s  detach- 
menti  and  requested  a  copy  of  the  despatches  borne  by  him  to  be  sent  me  by 
telegraph.  This  was  done;  the  instructions  of  Creneral  Sherman  were  for  me 
to  march  my  command,  as  was  at  first  contemplated,  across  the  country  firom 
the  Platte  to  the  Smoky  Hill  river,  striking  the  latter  at  Fort  Wallace. 
Owing  to  the  low  state  of  my  supplies,  I  determined  to  set  out  for  Fort  Wal- 
lace at  daylight  next  morning. 

Great  anxiety  prevailed  throughout  the  command  concerning  Lieutenant 
Kidder  and  his  party.  True,  he  had  ]Mredsely  the  same  number  of  men  that 
oompoied  Major  Elliott^s  detachment  when  the  latter  went  upon  a  like 
miMion,  but  the  circumstances  which  would  govern  in  the  one  case  had 
changed  when  applied  to  the  other.  Major  Elliott,  an  officer  of  experience 
sod  good  judgment,  had  fixed  the  strength  of  his  escort  and  performed  the 
journey  before  it  was  positively  known  that  the  Indians  in  that  section  had  en- 
tered upon  the  war  path.  Had  the  attack  on  the  commands  of  Hamilton, 
Bobbins,  and  Cook  been  made  prior  to  Elliott^s  departure,  the  latter  would 
have  taken  not  less  than  fifty  troopers  as  escort.  After  an  informal  inter- 
change of  opinions  between  the  officers  of  my  command  re«:arding  the  where- 
abouts of  Lieutenant  Kidder  and  party,  we  endeavored  to  satbfy  ourselves 
with  the  following  explanation.  Using  the  capital  letter  Y  for  illustration,  let 
OS  locate  Fort  Sedgwick,  from  which  post  Lieutenant  Kidder  was  sent  with 
despatches,  at  the  right  upper  point  of  the  letter.  The  camp  of  my  command  at 
the  forks  of  the  Republican  would  be  at  the  junction  of  the  tliree  branches  of 
the  letter.  Fort  Wallace  relatively  would  be  at  the  lower  termination,  and 
the  point  on  the  Platte  at  which  my  command  was  located  the  morning  re- 
ferred to  would  be  at  the  upper  termination  of  the  left  branch  of  the  letter. 
Bobbins  and  Cook,  in  going  with  the  train  to  Wallace  for  supplies,  had  passed 
and  returned  over  the  lower  branch.  After  their  return  and  that  of  Majoi 
Elliott  and  his  party,  my  entire  command  resumed  the  march  for  the  Platte. 
We  moved  for  two  or  three  miles  out  on  the  heavy  wagon  ti'ail  of  Robbins  and 
Cook,  then  suddenly  changed  oiu*  direction  to  the  light.  It  was  supposed  tliat 
Kidder  and  his  party  arrived  at  our  deserted  camp  at  the  forks  of  the  Repub- 
lican ubout  nightfaU,  but  finding  us  gone  had  determined  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  moonlit  night  and  overtake  us  before  we  should  break  camp  next  morn- 
ing. Riding  rapidly  in  the  dim  light  of  evening,  they  had  failed  to  observe 
the  point  at  which  we  had  diverged  firom  the  plainer  trail  of  Robbins  and  Cook, 
arid  instead  of  following  our  trail  had  continued  on  the  former  in  the  direction 
of  Fort  Wallace.  Such  seemed  to  be  a  plausible  if  not  the  only  solution  capa- 
ble of  being  given. 

Anxiety  for  the  fate  of  Kidder  and  his  party  was  one  of  the  reasons  impel 
ling  me  to  set  out  promptly  on  my  return.  From  our  camp  at  the  forks  of  the 
Republican  to  Fort  Wallace  was  about  eighty  miles — but  eighty  miles  of  the 
most  dangerous  country  infested  by  Indians.  Remembering  the  temble  con- 
tost  hi  which  the  oommand  of  Robbins  and  Cook  had  been  engaged  on  this 
very  route  within  a  few  days,  and  knowing  that  the  Indians  would  in  allprob- 
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Ability  maintain  a  strict  watch  over  the  trail  to  surprise  any  small  ptffey 
which  might  venture  over  it,  I  felt  in  the  highest  degree  solicitous  for  the 
■afety  of  Lieutenant  Kidder  and  party.  Even  if  he  succeeded  in  reaching  Fort 
Wallace  unmolested,  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  Hiat,  impressed  with  the 
impoi-tance  of  deliveiing  his  despatches  promptly,  he  would  set  out  on  his  re- 
turn at  once  and  endeavor  to  find  my  command. 

Let  us  leave  him  and  his  detaciunent  for  a  brief  interval,  and  return  to 
events  which  were  more  immediately  connected  with  my  command,  and  which 
oear  a  somewhat  tragic  as  well  as.  personal  interest. 

In  a  previous  chapter  reference  has  been  made  to  the  state  of  dissatisfac- 
tion which  had  made  its  appearance  among  the  enlisted  men.  Tliis  state  of 
feeling  had  been  principally  superinduced  by  inferior  and  insufficient  rations, 
a  fiftult  for  which  no  one  connected  with  the  troops  in  the  field  was  responsible* 
but  which  was  chargeable  to  persons  far  removed  from  the  theatre  of  our 
movements,  persons  connected  with  the  supply  departments  of  the  army. 
Added  to  this  internal  source  of  disquiet,  we  were  then  on  the  main  line  of 
overland  travel  to  some  of  our  most  valuable  and  lately  discovered  mining 
regions.  The  opportunity  to  obtain  marvellous  wages  as  miners  and  the  proe- 
peot  of  amassing  sudden  wealth  proved  a  temptation  sufficiently  strong  to 
make  many  of  the  men  forget  their  sworn  obligations  to  their  government  and 
their  duties  as  soldiers.  Forgetting  for  the  moment  that  the  command  to 
which  they  belonged  was  actually  engaged  in  war,  and  was  in  a  country  in- 
fested with  armed  bodies  of  the  enemy,  and  that  the  legal  penalty  of  desertion 
imder  such  circumstances  was  death,  many  of  the  men  formed  a  combinatioii 
to  desert  their  colors  and  escape  to  the  mines. 

The  first  intimation  received  by  any  peraon  in  authority  of  the  existence  of 
this  plot,  was  on  the  morning  fixed  for  our  departure  from  the  Platte.  Orders 
had  been  issued  the  previous  evening  for  the  command  to  march  at  daylight. 
Upwards  of  forty  men  were  reported  as  having  deserted  during  the  night, 
^niere  was  no  time  to  send  parties  in  pursuit,  or  the  capture  and  return  of  a 
portion  of  them  might  have  been  effected. 

The  command  marched  southward  at  daylight.  At  noon,  having  marched 
fifteen  miles,  we  halted  to  rest  and  graze  the  horses  for  one  hour.  The  men 
believed  that  the  halt  was  made  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  here  a  plan 
was  perfected  among  the  disaffected  by  which  upwards  of  one  third  of  the  ef- 
fective strength  of  the  command  was  to  seize  their  horses  and  arms  during  the 
night  and  escape  to  the  mountains.  Had  the  conspirators  succeeded  in  pat- 
ting this  plan  into  execution,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  say  how  senoob 
the  xsonsequences  might  be,  or  whether  enough  true  men  would  remain 
to  render  the  march  to  Fort  Wallace  practicable.  Fortunately  it  was  decided 
to  continue  the  march  some  fifteen  miles  further  before  night.  The  neces- 
sary orders  were  given  and  everything  was  being  repacked  for  the  march* 
when  attention  was  called  to  thirteen  soldiers  who  were  then  to  be  seen  rap- 
idly leaving  camp  in  tlie  direction  from  which  we  had  marched.  Seven  of 
these  were  mounted  and  were  moving  off  at  a  rapid  gallop;  the  remaining  six 
were  dismounted,  not  having  been  so  fortunate  as  their  fellows  in  procuring 
horses.  The  entire  party  were  still  within  sound  of  the  bugle,  but  no  orders  by 
bugle  note  or  otherwise  served  to  check  or  diminish  their  flight.  The  boldness 
of  this  attempt  at  desertion  took  every  one  by  surprise.  Such  an  occurrence  as 
enlisted  men  deserting  in  broad  daylight  and  under  the  immediate  eyes  of  their 
officers  had  never  been  heard  of.    With  the  exception  of  the  horMS  of  the  guard 
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Mid  a  few  belonging  to  the  officers,  all  others  were  still  grazing  and  onsaddkd. 
The  officer  of  the  guard  was  directed  to  mount  his  command  promptly,  and  if 
possible  overtake  the  deserters.  At  the  same  time  those  of  the  officers  whose 
horses  were  in  readiness  were  also  directed  to  join  in  the  porsnit  and  leave  no 
effort  untried  to  prevent  the  escape  of  a  single  malcontent.  In  giving  each 
party  sent  in  pursuit  instructions,  there  was  no  limit  fixed  to  the  measures 
which  they  were  authorized  to  adopt  in  executing  their  orders.  This,  unfortu- 
nately, was  an  emergency  which  involved  the  safety  of  the  entire  command, 
and  required  treatment  of  the  most  summary  character. 

It  was  found  impossible  to  overtake  that  portion  of  the  party  which  was 
mounted,  as  it  was  afterwards  learned  that  they  had  selected  seven  of  the  fleet- 
est horses  in  the  command.  Those  on  foot,  when  discovering  themselves  pur- 
ioed,  increased  their  speed,  but  a  chase  of  a  couple  of  miles  brought  the  pur- 
suers within  hailing  distance. 

Mi^r  Elliott,  the  senior  officer  participating  in  the  pursuit,  called  out  to 
the  deserters  to  halt  and  surrender.  This  command  was  several  times  repeated, 
but  without  effect.  FinaUy,  seeing  the  hopelessness  of  ftirther  flight,  the  de- 
serters came  to  bay,  and  to  Major  Elliott^s  renewed  demand  to  throw  down 
their  arms  and  surrender,  the  ringleader  drew  up  liis  carbine  to  fire  upon  his 
pursuers.  This  was  the  signal  for  the  latter  to  open  fire,  which  they  did  sue- 
oessAilly,  bringing  down  three  of  the  deserters,  although  two  of  them  were 
worse  firightened  than  hurt. 

Rejoining  the  command  with  their  six  captive  deserters,  the  pursuing  party 
reported  their  inability  to  overtake  those  who  had  deserted  on  horseback. 
The  march  was  resumed  and  continued  until  near  nightfaU,  by  which  time  we 
had  placed  thirty  miles  between  us  and  our  last  camp  on  the  Platte.  While 
on  the  march  during  the  day,  a  trusty  sergeant,  one  who  had  served  as  a 
soldier  long  and  faithfully,  imparted  the  first  information  which  could  be  r(»- 
lied  upon  as  to  the  plot  which  had  been  formed  by  the  malcontents  to  desei't 
in  a  body.  The  following  night  had  been  selected  as  the  time  for  making  the 
attempt.  Hie  best  horses  and  arms  in  the  command  were  to  be  seized  and 
taken  away.  I  believed  that  the  summary  action  adopted  during  the  day 
would  intimidate  any  who  might  still  be  contemplating  desertion,  and  was 
confident  that  another  day^s  march  would  place  us  so  fiir  in  a  hostile  and  dan- 
gerous country,  that  the  risk  of  encountering  war  parties  of  Indians  would 
of  itself  serve  to  deter  any  but  large  numbers  from  attempting  to  make  their 
way  back  to  the  settlements.  To  bridge  the  following  night  in  safety  was  the 
next  problem.  While  there  was  undoubtedly  a  large  proportion  of  the  men 
who  could  be  fully  relied  upon  to  remain  true  to  their  obligations  and  to  sen- 
der any  support  to  their  officers  which  might  be  demanded,  yet  the  great  diffi- 
culty at  this  time,  owing  to  the  sudden  development  of  the  plot,  was  to  deter- 
mine who  could  be  trusted. 

This  difficulty  was  .solved  by  placing  every  officer  in  the  command  on 
guard  during  the  enture  night.  The  men  were  assembled  as  usual  for  roll-call 
at  tattoo,  and  then  notified  that  every  man  must  be  in  his  tent  at  the  signal 
**  taps,*^  which  would  be  sounded  half  an  hour  later;  that  their  company  offi- 
cers, fully  armed,  would  walk  the  company  streets  during  the  entire  night,  and 
any  man  appearing  outside  the  limits  of  his  tent  between  the  hours  of  **  taps  '* 
and  reveille  would  do  so  at  the  risk  of  being  fired  upon  after  being  once  hailed. 

The  night  passed  without  disturbance,  and  daylight  found  us  in  the  saddle 
and  pursuing  our  line  of  march  toward  Fort  Wallace. 


It  is  proper  to^  here    T 
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record  the  faot  that  from  that  date  onward  desertion  from  that  command 
daring  the  continuance  of  the  expedition  was  never  attempted.  It  may  be- 
come necessary  in  order  "  to  perfect  the  record,'^  borrowing  a  term  from  the 
War  Department,  to  refer  in  a  subsequent  chapter  to  certain  personal  and  offi- 
eial  events  which  resulted  partially  from  the  foregoing  occurrences. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  Lieutenant  Kidder  and  his  detachment. 
The  third  night  after  leaving  the  Platte  my  command  encamped  in  the  vicinity 
of  our  former  camp  near  the  forks  of  the  Republican.  So  £Eir,  nothing  bad 
been  learned  which  would  enable  us  to  form  any  conclusion  regarding  the 
route  taken  by  Kidder.  Comstook,  the  guide,  was  frequently  appealed  to  for 
an  opinion  which,  from  his  great  experience  on  the  Plains,  might  give  us 
some  encouragement  regarding  Kidder's  safety.  But  he  was  too  cautious  and 
careful  a  man,  both  in  word  and  deed,  to  excite  hopes  which  his  reasoning 
could  not  justify.  When  thus  appealed  to  he  would  usually  give  an  ominous 
shake  of  the  hrnhd  and  avoid  a  direct  answer. 

On  the  evening  just  referred  to  the  officers  and  Comstock  were  grouped 
near  headquarters  discussing  the  subject  which  was  then  uppermost  in  the 
mind  of  every  one  in  camp.  Comstock  had  been  quietly  listening  to  the 
various  theories  and  surmises  advanced  by  different  members  of  the  group* 
but  was  finally  pressed  to  state  his  ideas  as  to  Kidder's  chances  of  escaping 
harm. 

'*  Well,  gentlemen,"  emphasizing  the  last  syllable  as  was  his  manner,  **  be- 
fore a  man  kin  form  any  ijee  as  to  how  this  thing  is  likely  to  end,  thar  are  sev- 
eral  things  he  ort  to  be  acquainted  with.  For  instance,  now,  no  man  need  tell 
me  any  p*int8  about  Injuns.  Ef  I  know  anything,  it's  Injuns.  I  know  jest  how 
they'll  do  anything  and  when  they'll  take  to  do  it;  but  that  don't  settle  the 
question,  and  PU  tell  you  why.  Ef  I  knowed  this  young  lootenint — ^I  mean  Loc^ 
tenint  Kidder — ef  I  knowed  what  for  sort  of  a  man  he  is,  I  could  tell  yon 
mighty  near  to  a  sartainty  all  you  want  to  know ;  for  you  see  Injun  huntin^ 
and  Iiyun  fightin'  is  a  trade  all  by  itself,  and  like  any  other  bizness  a  man  has 
to  know  what  he's  about,  or  ef  he  don't  he  can't  make  a  livin'  at  it.  I  have 
lots  uv  confidence  in  the  fightin'  sense  of  Red  Bead  the  Sioux  cliief,  who  is  guidin* 
the  lootenint  and  his  men,  and  ef  that  Injun  kin  have  his  own  way  thar  is  a 
fair  show  for  his  guidin'  'em  through  all  right;  but  as  I  sed  before,  there  lays 
the  difficulty.  Is  this  lootenint  the  kind  of  a  man  who  is  willin'  to  take  advice, 
even  ef  it  does  cum  from  an  Injun  P  My  experience  with  you  army  folks  has 
alius  bin  that  the  youngsters  among  ye  think  they  know  the  most,  and  this  is 
particularly  true  ef  they  hev  just  cum  from  West  P'int.  Ef  some  of  them 
young  fellars  knowed  half  as  much  as  they  b'lieve  they  do,  you  couldnH;  tell 
them  nothin'.  As  to  rale  book-larnin',  why  I  'spose  they've  got  it  aU ;  but  the 
&ct  uv  the  matter  is,  they  couldn't  tell  t^e  difference  twixt  the  trail  of  a  war 
party  and  one  made  by  a  huntin'  party  to  save  their  necks.  Half  uv  'em  when 
they  first  cum  here  can't  tell  a  squaw  from  a  buck,  just  because  both  ride  strad- 
dle; but  they  soon  larii.  But  that's  neither  here  nor  thar.  Pm  told  that  the 
lootenint  we're  talkin'  about  is  a  new-comer,  and  that  this  is  his  first  scout. 
Ef  that  be  the  case,  it  puts  a  mighty  onsartain  look  on  the  whole  thing,  and 
twixt  you  and  me,  gentlemen,  he'll  be  mighty  lucky  ef  he  gits  through  all  right 
To-morrow  we'll  strike  the  Wallace  trail,  and  I  kin  mighty  soon  tell  ef  he  has 
gone  t^at  way." 

But  little  encouragement  was  to  be  derived  from  these  expressions.  The 
morrow  would  undoubtedly  enable  us,  as  Comstock  had  precUct»d,  to  determine 
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whether  or  not  the  lieutonaot  and  his  party  had  missed  oiu*  trail  and  taken  that 
leading  to  Fort  Wallace. 

At  daylight  our  ooliimn  oonld  have  been  seen  stretching  out  in  the  direction 
of  the  Wallace  trail.  A  march  of  a  few  miles  brought  as  to  the  point  of  inter* 
section.  Gomstock  and  the  Delawares  had  galloped  in  advance*  and  were 
aboQt  concluding  a  thorough  ez«miiia4?on  of  the  various  tracks  to  be  seen  in 
the  trail,  when  Hie  head  of  the  column  overtook  them.  *'  Well,  what  do  you 
find, Gomstock?^'  was  my  first  inquiry.  *' They've  gone  toward  Fort  Wallace, 
Bare,"  was  the  reply;  and  in  support  of  this  opinion  he  added,  **The  trail 
ihowi  that  twelve  American  horses,  shod  all  round,  have  passed  at  a  walk, 
goin'  in  the  direction  of  the  fort;  and  when  they  went  by  this  p^int  they  were 
■U  n^bt,  because  their  horses  were  movin'  along  easy,  and  there  are  no  pony 
tracks  behind  'em,  as  wouldn't  be  the  case  ef  the  Injuns  had  got  an  eye  on 
'em."  He  then  remarked,  as  if  in  parenthesis,  *'It  would  be  astonishin'  ef 
diat  lootenint  and  his  lay-out  gits  into  the  fort  without  a  scrimmage.  He  may; 
but  ef  he  does,  it  will  be  a  scratch  ef  ever  there  was  one,  and  PU  lose  my  con- 
fidence in  Injuns." 

The  opinion  expressed  by  Gomstock  as  to  the  chances  of  Lieutenant  Kidder 
•nd  par^  making  their  way  to  the  fort  across  eighty  miles  of  danger  unmo- 
lested, was  the  concurrent  opinion  of  all  the  ofiScers.  And  now  that  we  had 
diBoovered  their  trail,  our  interest  and  anxiety  became  immeasurably  increased 
SB  to  their  fiite.  The  latter  could  not  remain  in  doubt  much  longer,  as  two 
days'  marching  would  take  us  to  the  fort.  Alas  I  we  were  to  solve  the  mystery 
without  waiting  so  long. 

Pursuing  our  way  along  the  plain,  heavy  trail  made  by  Bobbins  and  Gook, 
snd  directing  Gomstock  and  the  Delawares  to  watch  closely  that  we  did  not 
lose  that  of  Kidder  and  his  party,  we  patiently  but  hopefully  awaited  further 
developments.  How  many  miles  we  had  thus  passed  over  without  incident 
worthy  of  mention,  I  do  not  now  recall.  The  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens, 
Bhowing  that  our  day's  march  was  about  half  completed,  when  those  of  us  who 
wnre  riding  at  the  head  of  the  column  discovered  a  strange-looking  object  ly- 
ing directly  in  our  path,  and  more  than  a  mile  distant.  It  was  too  large  for  a 
hunan  being,  yet  in  color  and  appearance,  at  that  distance,  resembled  no  ani- 
mal i^uenting  the  Plains  with  which  any  of  us  were  familiar.  Eager  to  de- 
termine its  character,  a  dozen  or  more  of  our  party,  including  Gomstock  and 
seme  of  the  Delawares,  galloped  in  front. 

Before  riding  the  full  distance  the  question  was  determined.  The  object 
seen  was  the  body  of  a  white  horse.  A  closer  examination  showed  that  it  had 
been  shot  wiUiin  the  past  few  days,  while  the  brand,  U.  S.,  proved  that  it  was 
a  government  animal.  Migor  EUiott  then  remembered  that  while  at  Fort 
Sedgwick  he  had  seen  one  company  of  cavalry  mounted  upon  white  horses. 
These  and  other  circumstances  went  far  to  convince  us  that  this  was  one  of  the 
horses  belon^g  to  Lieutenant  Kidder's  party.  In  fact  there  was  no  room  to 
doubt  that  this  was  the  case. 

Almost  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  command  vnis  that  there  had  been  a 
contest  wi  h  Indians,  and  this  only  the  first  evidence  we  should  have  proving 
it  When  the  column  reached  the  point  where  the  slain  horse  lay,  a  halt  was 
ordered,  to  enable  Gomstock  and  tiie  Indian  scouts  to  thoroughly  examine  the 
mrrounding  ground  to  discover,  if  possible,  any  additional  evidence,  such  as 
«mpt7  cartridge  shells,  arrows,  or  articles  of  Indian  equipment,  showing  that  a 
fig^  had  taken  place.    All  the  horse  equipments,  saddle,  bridle,  etc.,  had  beeo 
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carried  away,  but  whether  bj  friend  or  foe  could  not  then  be  determiiied 
While  the  preponderance  of  circumstances  favored  the  belief  that  the  horse 
had  been  killed  by  Indians,  there  was  still  room  to  hope  that  he  had  been 
killed  by  Kidder^s  party  and  the  equipments  taken  away  by  them ;  for  it  fre- 
quently happens  on  a  march  that  a  horse  will  be  suddenly  taken  ill  and  be  un- 
able for  the  time  being  to  proceed  further.  In  such  a  case,  rather  than  aban- 
don him  alive,  with  a  prospect  of  his  recovering  and  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Indians  to  be  employed  against  us,  orders  are  given  to  kill  him,  and  this  might 
be  the  true  way  of  accounting  for  the  one  referred  to. 

The  scouts  being  unable  to  throw  any  additional  light  upon  the  question, 
we  continued  our  march,  closely  observing  the  ground  as  we  passed  along. 
Comstock  noticed  that  instead  of  the  trail  showing  that  Kidder^s  parly  was 
moving  in  regular  order,  as  when  at  first  discovered,  there  were  but  two  or 
three  tracks  to  be  seen  in  the  beaten  trail,  the  rest  being  found  on  the  grass  on 
either  side. 

We  had  marched  two  miles  perhaps  from  the  point  where  the  body  of  the 
slain  horse  had  been  discovei^ed,  when  we  came  upon  a  second,  tiu&  one,  like 
the  first,  having  been  killed  by  a  bullet,  and  all  of  his  equipments  taken  away. 
Comstock^s  quick  eyes  were  not  long  in  detecting  pony  tracks  in  the  vicinity^ 
and  wo  had  no  longer  any  but  the  one  frightful  solution  to  offer:  Kidder  and 
his  party  had  been  discovered  by  the  Indians,  probably  the  same  powerful  and 
bloodthirsty  band  which  harl  been  resisted  so  gallantly  by  the  men  under  Rob- 
bins  and  Cook;  and  against  such  overwhelming  odds  the  issue  could  not  be 
doubtful. 

We  were  then  moving  over  a  high  and  level  plateau,  unbroken  either  hj 
ravines  or  divides,  and  just  such  a  locality  as  would  be  usually  chosen  by  the 
Indians  for  attacking  a  party  of  the  strength  of  *Kidder^s.  The  Indians  could 
here  ride  unobstructed  and  encircle  their  victims  with  a  continuous  line  of 
armed  and  painted  warriors,  wliile  the  beleaguered  party,  from  the  oven  char- 
acter of  the  surface  of  the  plain,  would  be  unable  to  find  any  break  or  depres- 
sion from  behind  which  they  might  make  a  successful  defence.  It  was  proba- 
bly this  relative  condition  of  aflEairs  which  had  induced  Kidder  and  his  doomed 
comrades  to  endeavor  to  push  on  in  the  hope  of  finding  ground  favorable  to 
their  making  a  stand  against  their  barbarous  foes. 

The  main  trail  no  longer  showed  the  footprints  of  Kidder^s  party,  but  in- 
stead Comstock  discovered  t^e  tracks  of  shod  horses  on  the  grass,  with  here 
and  there  numerous  ti-acks  of  ponies,  all  by  their  appearance  proving  thai 
botfi  horses  and  ponies  had  been  moving  at  full  speed.  Kidder^s  party  must 
have  trusted  then:  lives  temporarily  to  the  speed  of  their  horses — a  dangerous 
venture  when  contending  with  Indians.  However,  this  fearful  race  for  life 
must  have  been  most  gallantly  contested,  because  we  continued  our  march  sev- 
eral miles  further  without  discovering  any  evidence  of  the  savages  having 
gained  any  advantage. 

How  painfully,  almost  despairingly  exciting  must  have  been  this  ride  f<Hr 
life!  A  mere  handfiil  of  bravo  men  struggling  to  escape  the  bloody  clutches 
of  the  hundreds  of  red-visaged  demons,  who,  mounted  on  their  well-trained 
war  ponies,  were  straining  every  nerve  and  muscle  to  reek  their  hands  in  the 
life-blood  of  their  victims.  It  was  not  death  alone  that  threatened  this  little 
band.  They  were  not  riding  simply  to  preserve  life.  They  rode,  and  doubt- 
less prayed  as  they  rode,  that  they  might  escape  the  savage  torturos,  the  worse 
tJiiaa  death  which  tiireatened  them.    Would  that  their  prayer  had  been  granted 
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We  began  leaving  the  high  plateau  and  to  descend  into  a  valley,  through 
which,  at  the  distance  of  nearly  two  miles,  meandered  a  small  prairie  stream 
known  as  Beaver  Creek.  The  valley  near  the  banks  of  this  stream  was  cov- 
ered  with  a  dense  growth  of  tall  wild  grass  intermingled  with  clumps  of  osiers. 
At  the  point  where  the  trail  crossed  the  stream,  we  hoped  to  obtain  more  defi- 
nite information  regarding  Kidder^s  party  and  their  pursuers,  but  we  were  not 
required  to  wait  so  long.  When  within  a  mile  of  the  stream  I  observed  several 
large  buzzards  floating  lazily  in  ciroles  through  the  air,  and  but  a  short  dis* 
tanoe  to  the  left  of  our  trail.  This,  of  itself  might  not  have  attracted  my  at* 
tention  seriously  but  for  the  rank  stench  which  pervaded  the  atmosphere,  re- 
minding one  of  the  horrible  sensations  experienced  upon  a  battle-field  when 
passing  among  the  decaying  bodies  of  the  dead. 

As  if  impelled  by  one  thought,  Comstock,  the  Delawares,  and  half-a-dozen 
officers,  detached  themselves  firom  the  column  and,  separating  into  squads  of 
one  or  two,  instituted  asearch  for  the  cause  of  our  horrible  suspicions.  After  rid- 
ing in  all  directions  through  the  rushes  and  wiUows,  and  when  about  to  relinquish 
the  search  as  ihuUess,  one  of  the  Delawares  uttered  a  shout  which  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  entire  command ;  at  the  same  time  he  was  seen  to  leap  firom 
his  horse  and  assume  a  stooping  posture,  as  if  critically  examining  some  ob- 
ject of  interest.  Hastening,  in  common  with  many  others  of  the  pajrty,  to  his 
side,  a  sig^t  met  our  gaze  which  even  at  this  remote  day  makes  my  very  blood 
eurdle.  Lying  in  irregular  order,  and  within  a  very  limited  circle,  were  the 
mangled  bodies  of  poor  Kidder  and  his  party,  yet  so  brutally  hacked  and  dis- 
figm^d  as  to  be  beyond  recognition  save  as  human  beings.  ^ 

Every  individual  of  the  party  had  been  scalped  and  his  skull  broken — the  lat- 
ter dime  by  some  weapon,  probably  a  tomahawk— except  the  Sioux  chief  Red 
Bead,  whose  scalp  had  simply  been  removed  fix>m  his  head  and  then  thrown 
down  by  his  side.  This,  Comstock  informed  us,  was  in  e^cbordance  with  a 
custom  which  prohibits  an  Indian  firom  bearing  off  the  scalp  of  one  of  his  own 
tribe.  This  circumstance,  then,  told  us  who  the  perpetrators  of  this  deed  were. 
They  could  be  none  other  than  the  Sioux,  led  in  all  probability  by  Pawnee 
Killer. 

Red  Bead,  being  less  disfigured  and  mutilated  than  the  others,  was  the 
only  Individual  capable  of  being  recognized.  Even  the  clothes  of  all  the  party 
bad  been  carried  away;  some  of  the  bodies  were  lying  In  beds  of  ashes,  with 
pertly  burned  fi*agments  of  wood  near  them,  showing  that  the  savages  had  put 
some  of  them  to  death  by  the  terrible  tortures  of  fire.  The  sinews  of  the  arms 
and  legs  had  been  cut  away,  the  nose  of  every  man  hacked  off,  and  the  features 
otherwise  defaced  so  that  it  would  have  been  scarcely  possible  for  even  a  rel- 
ative to  recognize  a  single  one  of  the  unfortunate  victims.  We  could  not 
even  distinguish  the  officer  firom  his  men.  Each  body  was  pierced  by  from 
twenty  to  fifty  arrows,  and  th^  arrows  were  found  as  the  savage  demons  had 
left  them,  bristling  in  the  bodies.  While  the  details  of  that  fearful  struggle 
will  probably  never  be  known,  telling  how  long  and  gallantly  this  ill-fated 
little  band  contended  for  their  lives,  yet  the  surrounding  circumstances  of 
ground,  empty  cartridge  shells,  and  distance  firom  where  the  attack  began, 
satisfied  us  that  Kidder  and  his  men  fought  as  only  brave  men  fight  when  the 
watchword  is  victory  or  death. 

As  the  officer,  his  men,  and  his  no  less  faithful  Indian  guide,  had  shared 
Ibeb  final  dangers  together  and  had  met  the  same  dreadftd  fate  at  the  hands 
oi  the  same  merciless  foe,  it  was  but  fitting  that  their  remains  should/be  ogn-  j 
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•igned  to  one  oommon  grave.  This  was  aooordingly  done.  A  single  trendi 
was  dtg  near  the  spot  where  they  had  rendered  up  ^ehr  lives  npon  the  altar 
of  duty.  Sileatly,  moomfhlly,  their  comrades  of  a  brother  regiment  con* 
signed  their  mangled  remains  to  mother  earth«  there  to  rest  ondistorbed,  as 
we  supposed,  until  the  great  day  of  final  review.  But  this  was  not  to  be  so; 
while  the  closest  scrutiny  on  our  part  had  been  insufficient  to  enable  us  to  de- 
tect the  subtest  evidence  which  would  aid  us  or  others  in  identifyu^  the  body 
of  Lieutenant  Kidder  or  any  of  his  men,  it  will  be  seen  hereafter  how  the 
marks  of  a  mother's  thoughtftd  afltbction  were  to  be  the  means  of  identifying 
the  remains  of  her  murdered  son*  even  thou^  months  had  elapsed  after  his 
imtimelj  death. 
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ON  the  evenlDg  of  the  day  following  that  upon  which  we  had  consigued 
the  remains  of  Lieutenant  Kidder  and  his  party  to  their  humble  resting- 
place,  the  command  reached  Fort  Wallace  on  the  Smoky  Hill  route.  From 
(he  occupants  of  the  fort  we  learned  much  that  was  interesting  regarding 
events  which  had  transpired  during  our  isolation  from  all  points  of  communi- 
cation. The  Indians  had  attacked  the  fort  twice  within  tlie  past  few  days,  in 
both  of  which  engagements  men  were  killed  on  each  side.  The  fighting  on 
cor  side  was  principally  under  the  command  of  Ck)lonel  Barnitz,  whose  forces 
were  composed  of  detachments  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry.  The  fighting  occurred 
on  the  level  plain  near  the  fort,  where,  owing  to  the  favorable  character  of  the 
ground,  the  Indians  had  ample  opportunity  to  display  their  powers  both  as 
warriors  and  horsemen.  One  incident  of  the  fight  was  related,  which,  its  cor- 
rectness being  vouched  for,  is  worthy  of  being  here  repeated.  Both  parties 
were  mounted,  and  the  fighting  consisted  principally  of  charges  and  counter- 
charges, the  combatants  of  both  sides  becoming  at  times  mingled  with  each 
other.  During  one  of  these  attacks  a  bugler  boy  belonging  to  the  cavah-y 
was  shot  from  his  horse ;  before  any  of  his  comrades  could  reach  him,  a  power- 
folly  built  warrior,  superbly  mounted  on  a  war  pony,  was  seen  to  dash  at  fbll 
speed  toward  the  spot  where  the  dying  bugler  lay.  Scarcely  checking  the 
ipeed  of  his  pony,  who  seemed  to  divine  his  rider^s  wishes,  the  warrior  grasped 
the  pony's  mane  with  one  hand  and,  stooping  low  as  he  neared  the  bugler, 
seiaed  Uie  latter  with  the  other  hand  and  lifted  him  from  the  eartli,  placing 
him  across  his  pony  in  front  of  him.  Still  maintaining  the  full  speed  of  bis 
pony,  he  was  seen  to  retain  the  body  of  the  bugler  but  a  moment,  then  cast  it  to 
the  earth.  The  Indians  being  routed  soon  after  and  driven  from  the  field, 
our  troops,  many  of  whom  had  witnessed  the  strange  and  daring  action  of 
the  warrior,  recovered  possession  of  the  dead,  when  the  mystery  became 
lolved.    The  bugler  had  been  scalped. 

Our  arrival  at  Fort  Wallace  was  most  welcome  as  well  as  opportune.  The 
Indians  had  become  so  active  and  numerous  tliat  all  travel  over  the  Smoky 
Hill  route  had  ceased ;  stages  had  been  taken  off  the  route,  and  many  of  the 
stage  stations  had  been  abandoned  by  the  employees,  the  latter  feaiing  a  repe- 
ticHi  of  the  Lookout  Station  massacre.  No  despatches  or  mail  had  heen  re- 
edved  at  the  fort  for  a  considerable  period,  so  that  the  occupants  might  well 
have  been  considered  as  undergoing  a  state  of  siege.  Added  to  these  embar- 
nasments,  which  were  partly  unavoidable,  an  additional  and  under  the  circum- 
stances a  more  frightful  danger  stared  the  troops  in  the  face.  We  were  over 
two  hundred  miles  from  the  tei'minus  of  the  railroad  over  which  our  supplies 
were  drawn,  and  a  still  greater  distance  from  the  main  depots  of  supplies.  It 
was  found  that  Uie  reserve  of  stores  at  the  post  was  well-nigh  exhausted,  and 
the  commanding  officer  reported  that  he  knew  of  no  fresh  supplies  being  on 
the  way.  It  is  difiicult  to  account  for  such  a  condition  of  affairs.  Some  one 
must  surely  have  been  at  fault;  but  it  is  not  important  here  to  determine  in  ho 
or  where  the  parties  were.  The  officer  commanding  the  troops  in  my  absoiioe 
reported  officially  to  headquarters  that  the  bulk  of  the  provisions  Issued  to  his 
msQ  consisted  of  ** rotten  bacon"  and  **hard  bread"  that  was  '*no  better*' 
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Cholera  made  its  appeai*ance  among  the  men,  and  deaths  occurreil  daily.  The 
same  officer,  in  officially  commenting  upon  the  character  of  the  provisions 
issued  to  the  troops,  added :  **  The  low  state  of  vitality  in  the  men,  resulting 
from  the  long  confinement  to  this  scanty  and  imwholesome  food,  will,  I  thinks 
account  for  the  great  mortality  among  the  cholera  cases;  .  .  .  and  I  be- 
lieve that  unless  we  can  obtain  a  more  abundant  and  better  supply  of  rations 
than  we  have  had,  it  will  be  impossible  to  check  this  fearful  epidemio.^^ 

I  decided  to  select  upward  of  a  hundred  of  the  best  mounted  men  in  my 
command,  and  with  this  force  open  a  way  through  to  Fort  EEarker,  a  distanoe 
of  two  hundred  miles,  where  I  expected  to  obtain  abundant  supplies;  from 
which  point  the  latter  could  be  conducted,  well  protected  against  Indians  by 
my  detachment,  back  to  Fort  Wallace.  Owing  to  the  severe  marching  ot  the 
past  few  weeks,  the  horses  of  the  command  were  generally  in  an  unfit  condi- 
tion for  further  service  without  rest.  So  that  after  selecting  upward  of  a 
hundred  of  the  best,  the  remainder  might  for  the  time  be  regarded  as  unser- 
viceable ;  such  they  were  in  fact.  Tliere  was  no  idea  or  probability  that  the 
portion  of  the  command  to  remain  in  camp  near  Fort  Wallace  would  be  called 
upon  to  do  anything  but  rest  and  recuperate  from  their  late  marches.  It  was 
certainly  not  expected  that  they  would  be  molested  or  called  out  by  Indians ; 
nor  were  they.  Regarding  the  duties  to  be  performied  by  the  picked  detach- 
ment as  being  by  far  the  most  important,  I  chose  to  accompany  it. 

The  immediate  command  of  the  detachment  was  given  to  Captain  Hamil- 
ton, of  whom  mention  has  been  previously  made.  He  was  assisted  by  two  other 
ofRcers.  My  intention  was  to  push  through  from  Fort  Wallace  to  Fort  Hays* 
a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  as  rapidly  as  was  practicable ; 
then,  being  beyond  the  most  dangerous  portion  of  the  route,  to  make  the  re- 
mainder of  the  march  to  Fort  Harker  with  half  a  dozen  troopers,  while  Cap- 
tain Hamilton  with  his  command  should  follow  leisurely.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment I  hoped  to  have  a  train  loaded  with  supplies  at  Harker,  and  in  readiness 
to  start  for  Fort  Wallace,  by  the  time  Captain  Hamilton  should  arrive. 

Leaving  Fort  Wallace  about  sunset  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  July,  we 
began  our  ride  eastward,  following  the  line  of  the  overland  stage  route.  At 
that  date  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway  was  only  completed  as  far  westward  as 
Fort  Harker.  Between  Forts  Wallace  and  Harker  we  expected  to  find  the 
stations  of  the  overland  stage  company,  at  intervals  of  from  ten  to  fifteen 
miles.  In  time  of  peace  these  stations  are  generally  occupied  by  half  a  dozen 
employees  of  the  route,  embracing  the  stablemen  and  relays  of  drivers.  They 
were  well  supplied  with  firearms  and  ammunition,  and  every  facility  for  de- 
fendmg  themselves  against  Indians.  The  stables  were  also  the  quarters  for 
the  men.  They  were  usually  built  of  stone,  and  one  would  naturally  think 
that  against  Indians  no  better  defensive  work  would  be  required.  Tet  such 
was  not  the  case.  The  hay  and  other  combustible  material  usually  contained 
In  them  enabled  the  savages,  by  shooting  prepared  arrows,  to  easily  set  them 
on  fire,  and  thus  drive  the  occupants  out  to  the  open  plain,  where  their  fate 
would  soon  be  settled.  To  guard  against  such  an  emergency,  each  sta- 
tion was  ordinarily  provided  with  what  on  the  Plains  is  termed  a  **  dug-out.** 
The  name  implies  the  character  and  description  of  the  work.  The  '*  dug- 
out** was  commonly  located  but  a  few  yards  from  one  of  the  corners  of  the 
stable,  and  was  prepared  by  excavating  the  earth  so  as  to  f6rm  an  opening 
not  unlike  a  cellar,  which  was  usually  about  four  feet  in  depth,  and  sufficiently 
roomy  to  accommodate  at  close  quarters  half  a  dozen  persons.    This  opening 
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WM  then  covered  with  eai*th  and  loopholed  on  all  8ide&  at  a  height  of  a  few 
indies  above  the  original  level  of  the  ground.  The  earth  was  thrown  on  top 
until  the  *'  dug-out "  resembled  an  ordinary  mound  of  earth,  some  four  or  five 
feet  in  height.  To  the  outside  observer^  no  means  apparently  were  provided 
ibr  egresB  or  ingress ;  yet  such  was  not  the  case.  If  the  entrance  had  been 
been  made  above  ground,  rendering  it  necessary  for  the  defenders  to  pass  from 
the  stable  improtected  to  their  citadel,  the  Indians  would  have  posted  them- 
telves  accordingly,  and  picked  them  off  one  by  one  as  they  should  emerge 
from  thQ  stable.  To  provide  against  this  danger,  an  underground  passage  was 
constmcted  in  each  case,  leading  from  the  **  dug-out "  to  the  interior  of  the 
liable.  With  these  arrangements  for  defence  a  few^  determined  men  could 
withstand  the  attacks  of  an  entire  tribe  of  savages.  The  recent  depredations 
of  the  Indians  had  so  demoralized  the  men  at  tJie  various  stations  that  many 
of  the  latter  were  found  deserted,  their  former  occupants  having  joined  tlieir 
forces  with  those  of  other  stations.  The  Indians  generally  burned  Uie  deserted 
stations. 

Marching  by  night  was  found  to  be  attended  with  some  disadvantages. 
The  men  loca^bed  at  the  stations  which  were  still  occupied,  having  no  notice  of 
oar  coming,  and  having  seen  no  human  beings  for  several  days  except  the  war 
parties  of  savages  who  had  attacked  them  from  Ume  to  time,  were  in  a  chronic 
state  of  alarm,  and  held  themselves  in  readiness  for  defence  at  a  mementos 
notice.  The  consequence  wa8»  that  as  we  pursued  our  way  in  the  stillness 
of  the  night,  and  were  not  famlH^r  with  the  location  of  the  various  stations, 
we  generally  rode  into  close  proximity  before  discovering  them.  The  station 
men,  however,  were  generally  on  the  alert,  and,  as  they  did  not  wait  to  challenge 
US  or  be  challenged,  but  took  it  for  granted  that  we  were  Indians,  out  first 
greeting  would  be  a  bullet  whistling  over  our  heads,  sometimes  followed 
by  a  perfect  volley  from  the  **  dug-out."  In  such  a  case  nothing  was  left  for 
OS  to  do  but  to  withdraw  the  column  to  a  place  of  security,  and  then  for  one 
of  oar  number  to  creep  up  stealthily  in  the  darkness  to  a  point  within  hailing 
distance.  Even  this  was  an  undertaking  attended  by  no  little  danger,  as  by 
this  time  the  little  garrison  of  Uie  **  dug-out"  would  be  thoroughly  awake  and 
every  man  at  his  post,  his  finger  on  the  trigger  of  his  trusty  rifle,  and  strain- 
ing both  eye  and  ear  to  discover  the  approach  of  the  hateful  redskins,  who 
alone  were  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  all  this  ill-timed  disturbance  of  their 
slumbers.  Huddled  together,  as  they  necessarily  would  be,  in  the  contracted 
limits  of  their  subterranean  citadel,  and  all  sounds  from  without  being  dead- 
ened and  rendered  indistinct  by  the  heavy  roof  of  earth  and  the  few  apertures 
leading  to  the  inside,  it  is  not  strange  that  under  the  circumstances  it  would  be 
difficult  for  the  occupants  to  distinguish  between  the  voice  of  an  Indian  and 
that  of  a  white  man.  Such  was  in  fact  the  case,  and  no  sooner  would  the 
officer  sent  forward  for  that  purpose  hail  the  little  garrison  and  endeavor  to 
explain  who  we  were,  than,  guided  by  the  first  sound  of  his  voice,  they  would 
respond  promptly  with  their  rifles.  In  some  instances  we  were  in  this  man- 
ner put  to  considerable  delay,  and  although  this  was  at  times  most  pro- 
voking, it  was  not  a  little  amusing  to  hear  the  description  given  by  the  party 
sent  forward  of  how  closely  he  hugged  the  ground  when  endeavoring  lo  es- 
tahlbh  friendly  relations  with  the  stage  people.  Finally,  when  successful,  and 
in  conversation  with  the  latter,  we  inquired  why  they  did  not  recognize  us 
from  the  fact  that  we  hailed  them  in  unbroken  English.  They  replied  that  the 
Indians  resorted  to  so  many  tricks  that  they  had  determined  not  to  be  caught 
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even  by  that  one.  They  were  somewhat  Justified  in  this  idea,  as  we  know 
that  among  the  Indians  who  were  then  on  the  war-path  there  was  at  least  one 
fall  blood  who  had  been  educated  within  the  limits  of  ciyilization,  graduated 
at  a  popular  institntion  of  learning,  and  only  exohanged  his  civilized  mode  of 
dross  for  the  paint,  blanket,  and  feathers  of  savage  life  after  he  had  reached 
the  years  of  manhood.  Almost  at  every  station  we  received  intelligence  of  In- 
dians having  been  seen  in  the  vicinity  within  a  few  days  of  our  arrival. 

We  felt  satisfied  they  were  watching  our  movements,  although  we  saw  no 
firesh  signs  of  Indians  until  we  arrived  near  Downer^s  station.  Here,  while 
stopping  to  rest  our  horses  for  a  few  minntee,  a  small  party  of  our  men,  who 
had  without  authority  halted  some  distance  behind,  came  dashing  into  oar 
midst  and  reported  that  twenty-five  or  thirty  Indians  had  attacked  them  some 
five  or  six  miles  in  rear,  and  had  killed  two  of  their  number.  As  there  was  a 
detachment  of  infantry  guarding  the  station,  and  time  being  important,  we 
pushed  on  toward  our  destination.  The  two  men  reported  killed  were  left  to  be 
buried  by  the  troops  on  duty  at  the  station.  Frequent  halts  and  brief  rests 
were  made  along  our  line  of  march;  occasionally  we  would  halt  long  enou^ 
to  indulge  in  a  few  bourns  sleep.  About  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
18th  we  reached  Fort  Hays,  having  marched  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  in  fifty-five  hours,  including  all  halts.  Some  may  regard  this  as  a  rapid 
rate  of  marching;  in  fact,  a  few  officers  of  the  army  who  themselves  have 
made  many  and  long  marches  (priocipally  in  ambulances  and  railroad  cars) 
are  of  the  same  opinion.  It  was  far  above  the  usual  rate  of  a  leisurely  made 
march,  but  during  the  same  season  and  with  a  larger  command  I  marched 
sixty  miles  in  fifteen  hours.  This  was  officially  reported,  but  occasioned  no  re- 
mark. During  the  war,  and  at  the  time  the  enemy's  cavalry  under  General 
7.  E.  B.  Stuart  made  its  famous  raid  around  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in 
Maryland,  a  portion  of  our  cavalry,  accompanied  by  horse  artUlery,  in  attempt- 
ing to  overtake  them,  marched  over  ninety  miles  in  twenty-four  hours.  A 
year  subsequent  to  the  events  narrated  in  this  chapter  I  marched  a  small  detach- 
ment eighty  miles  in  seventeen  hours,  every  horse  accompanying  the  detach- 
ment completing  the  march  in  as  fresh  condition  apparently  as  when  the 
march  began. 

Leaving  Hamilton  and  his  command  to  rest  one  day  at  Hays  and  then 
to  follow  on  leisurely  to  Fort  Harker,  I  continued  my  ride  to  the  latter  poet» 
accompanied  by  Colonels  Cook  and  Custer  and  two  troopers.  We  reached 
Fort  Harker  at  two  o^clock  that  night,  having  made  the  ride  of  sixty  miles 
without  change  of  animals  in  less  than  twelve  hours.  As  this  was  the  first  tele* 
graph  station,  I  immediately  sent  telegrams  to  headquarters  and  to  Fort  Sedg- 
wick, announcing  the  fate  of  Kidder  and  his  party.  General  A.  J.  Smith,  who 
was  in  command  of  this  military  district,  had  his  headquarters  at  Harker.  I  at 
once  reported  to  him  in  person,  and  acquainted  him  with  every  incident  worthy 
of  mention  which  had  occurred  in  connection  with  my  command  since  leavinfi^ 
him  weeks  before.  Arrangements  were  made  for  the  arrival  of  Hamilton's 
party  and  for  a  train  containing  supplies  to  be  sent  back  under  their  escort. 
Having  made  my  report  to  General  Smith  as  my  next  superior  officer*  and 
there  being  no  occasion  for  my  presence  until  the  train  and  escort  should  be  in 
leadiness  to  return,  I  applied  for  and  received  authority  to  visit  Fort  Riley, 
about  ninety  miles  east  of  Harker  by  rail,  where  my  family  was  then  located. 

No  movements  against  Indians  of  any  marked  importance  occurred  in  Gen* 
end  Hancock's  department  during  the  remainder  of  this  year.  Extensive  pre- 
parations had  been  made  to  chastise  the  Indians,  both  in  this  department  and  Id 
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that  of  General  Angaria  on  the  north ;  bnt  about  the  date  at  which  this  narra- 
tiTe  has  arrived,  a  determined  struggle  between  the  adherents  of  the  Indian  ring 
and  those  advocating  stringent  measures  against  the  hostile  tribes,  resulted  in 
tiie  temporary  ascendancy  of  the  former.  Owing  to  this  ascendancy,  the  mili- 
taiy  authorities  were  so  hampered  and  restricted  by  instructions  from  Wash- 
ington as  to  be  practically  powerless  to  inaugurate  or  execute  any  decisive 
measures  against  the  Indians.  Their  orders  required  them  to  simply  act  on 
tiie  defensive.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  go  back  to  the  closing  month 
of  the  preceding  year.  The  great  event  in  Indian  affidrs  of  that  month  and 
year  was  the  Fort  Phil  Keamy  massacre,  which  took  place  witliin  a  few  miles 
of  the  fort  bearing  that  name,  and  in  which  a  detachment  of  troops,  numbering 
in  all  ninety-four  persons,  were  slain,  and  not  one  escaped  or  was  spared  to  tell 
the  tale.  The  alleged  grievance  of  the  Indians  prompting  them  to  this  out- 
break was  the  establishment  by  the  Crovemment  of  a  new  road  of  travel 
to  Montana,  and  the  locating  of  military  posts  along  this  line.  They 
daimed  that  the  building  and  use  of  this  road  would  drive  all  the  game  out  of 
their  best  hunting-grounds.  When  once  war  was  determined  upon  by  them, 
it  was  conducted  with  astonishing  energy  and  marked  success.  Be- 
tireen  the  26th  of  July  and  the  21st  of  December  of  the  same  year,  the  Indians 
opposing  the  establishment  of  this  neyi^coad  were  known  to  have  killed  ninety- 
one  enlisted  men,  five  officers,  and  fi{^-ek^t  eitiaEens,  besides  wounding  twenty 
more  and  capturing  and  driving  o^^  i^^4 '  ht^i^dfed  h^ad  of  valuable  stock. 
And  during  this  period  of  less  than^six  m^m%  %h^j  i^peared  before  Fort  Phil 
Kearny  in  hostile  array  on  fifty<^ne  q^parate  occasipns,  and  attacked  every 
tndn  suid  individual  attempting  ti»..]^u^9)(!^  th^;  Montana  road.  It  has  been 
stated  officially  that  at  the  three  posts' IsMtahl^hed^i^r  the.defenoe  of  the  Mon- 
tana road,  there  were  the  following  reduced  amotmW  of  nmmunition :  Fort  C. 
F.  Smith,  ten  rounds  per  man;  Fort  Phil  Kearny,  fort^-five  rounds  per  man, 
and  Fort  Reno,  thirty  rounds  per  man;  and  that  there  were  but  twelve  officer? 
on  duty  at  the  three  posts,  many  of  the  enlisted  men  of  which  were  raw  re- 
cmitB.  The  force  being  small,  and  the  amount  of  labor  necessary  in  building 
new  poets  being  very  great,  but  little  opportunity  could  be  had  for  drill  or  tar- 
get practice.  The  consequence  was,  the  troops  were  totally  lacking  in  the 
necessary  preparation  to  make  a  successful  fight.  As  the  massacre  at  Fort 
Phil  Keamy  was  one  of  the  most  complete  as  well  as  terrible  butcheries  con- 
nected with  our  entire  Indian  history,  some  of  the  details,  as  subsequently  made 
evident,  are  here  given. 

On  the  6th  of  December  the  wood  train  was  attacked  by  Indians  about  two 
mOes  firom  the  fort.  Colonel  Fetterman,  with  about  fifty  mounted  men,  was 
sent  to  rescue  the  train.  He  succeeded  in  this,  but  only  after  a  severe  fight 
with  the  Indians  and  after  sufiering  a  loss  of  one  officer  (Lieutenant  Bingham 
of  the  cavalry)  and  one  sergeant,  who  were  decoyed  from  the  main  body  into 
an  ambuscade.  This  affidr  seems  to  have  given  the  Indians  great  encourage* 
ment,  and  induced  them  to  form  their  plans  for  the  extensive  massacre  which 
was  to  follow. 

On  the  21st  the  wood  train  was  again  assailed,  and,  as  before,  a  party  was 
Nut  out  from  the  fort  to  its  relief.  The  relieving  party  consisted  of  infantry 
and  cavalry,  principally  the  former,  numbering  in  all  ninety-one  men  with 
ttnee  officers — Captain  Brown  of  the  infantry.  Lieutenant  Grummond  of  the 
eavahry,  and  Colonel  Fetterman  of  the  infantry  in  command. 

Colonel  Fetterman  sallied  forth  promptly  with  his  command  to  the  rescue 
of  tlie  train.    He  moved  cut  rapidly,  keeping  to  the  right  of  th^jrc^  road,  for  \q 
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the  purpose,  as  is  supposed,  of  getting  in  rear  of  the  attacking  part^ .  As  he  ad- 
vanced across  the  Piney  a  few  Indians  appeared  on  his  froi «  and  flanks,  and 
kept  showing  themselves  Just  beyond  rifle  range  until  they  finally  disappeared 
l^eyond  Lodge  Trail  ridge.  When  Colonel  Fetterman  reached  Lodge  Trail 
ridge  the  picket  signalled  the  fort  that  the  Indians  had  retreated,  and  that  tlia 
train  had  moved  toward  the  timber.  About  noon  Colonel  Fetterman^s  com- 
mand, having  thrown  out  skirmishers,  disappeared  over  the  crest  of  Lodge 
Trail  ridge;  firing  at  once  commenced  and  was  heard  distinctly  at  the  fort. 
From  a  few  scattering  shots  it  increased  in  rapidity  until  it  became  a  contin- 
uous and  rapid  fire  of  musketry.  A  medical  officer  was  sent  from  the  post  tr 
Join  the  detachment,  but  was  unable  to  do  so,  Indians  being  encountered  on 
the  way.  After  the  firing  had  become  quite  heal^p',  showing  that  a  severe  en- 
gagement was  taking  place.  Colonel  Carrington,  the  commander  of  the  post, 
sent  an  officer  and  about  seventy-five  men  to  reinforce  Colonel  Fetterman's 
party.  These  reinforcements  moved  rapidly  tqward  the  point  firom  which  the 
sound  of  firing  proceeded.  The  firing  continued  to  be  heard  during  their  ad- 
vance, diminishing  in  rapidity  and  number  of  shots  until  they  had  reached  a 
high  summit  overlooking  the  battle-field,  when  one  or  two  shots  closed  all 
sound  of  conflict.  From  this  summit  a  full  view  could  be  obtained  of  the  Peno 
valley  beyond,  in  which  Fetterman^s  command  was  known  to  be,  but  not  a 
single  individual  of  this  ill-fated  band  could  be  seen.  Instead,  however,  the 
valley  was  seen  to  be  overrun  by  Indians,  estimated  to  number  fully  thre« 
thousand  warriors.  Discovering  the  approach  of  the  reinforcements,  the  In- 
dians beckoned  them  to  come  on,  but  without  awaiting  their  arrival  commenced 
retreating.  The  troops  then  advanced  to  a  point  where  the  savages  had  been 
seen  collected  in  a  circle,  and  there  found  the  dead  naked  bodies  of  Colond 
•Fetterman,  Captain  Brown,  and  about  sixty-five  of  their  men.  All  the  bodies 
lay  in  a  space  not  exceeding  thirty-five  feet  in  diameter  A  few  American 
horses  lay  dead  near  by,  all  with  their  heads  toward  the  fort.  This  spot  was  by 
the  roadside  and  beyond  the  summit  of  a  liill  rising  to  the  east  of  Peno  creek. 
The  road  after  ascending  this  hill  follows  tlie  ridge  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
mile,  and  then  descends  abruptly  to  Peno  valley  About  midway  between  the 
point  where  these  bodies  lay  and  that  where  the  road  begins  to  descend  was  the 
dead  body  of  Lieutenant  Grummond;  and  at  the  point  where  the  road  leaves  the 
ridge  to  descend  to  tlu>  Teno  valley  were  the  dead  bodies  of  three  citizens  and  a 
few  of  the  old,  long- tried,  and  experienced  soldiers.  Around  this  little  group 
were  found  a  great  niiiuber  of  empty  cartridge  shells ;  moi*e  than  fifty  were  found 
near  the  body  of' a  citizen  who  had  used  a  Henry  rifle;  all  going  to  show 
how  stubbornly  the^e  men  had  fought,  and  that  they  had  fought  with  telling 
effect  on  their  enemies  was  evidenced  by  tlio  fact  that  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  in  front  of  their  position  ten  Indian  ponies  lay  dead,  and  near  by  them 
were  sixty-five  pools  of  dark  and  clotted  blood.  Among  the  records  of  the 
Indian  Department  in  Washington  there  is  on  file  a  report  of  one  of  the  Peace 
Commissioners  sent  to  investigate  the  circumstances  of  this  frightful  slaughtw. 
Among  the  conclusions  given  in  tliis  report^  it  is  stated  that  the  Indians  were 
massed  to  resist  Colonel  Fetterman^s  advance  along  Peno  creek  on  both  sides 
of  the  road ;  that  Colonel  Fetterman  formed  his  advanced  imes  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill  overlooking  the  creek  and  valley,  with  a  reserve  near  where  the 
large  number  of  dead  bodies  lay ;  that  the  Indians  in  large  force  attacked  him 
vigorously  in  this  position,  and  were  suooessfhlly  resisted  for  half  an  hour  or 
more;  that  the  command  tlien  being  short  of  ammunition  and  seised  with  s 
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puic  ftt  this  eyent  and  the  great  numerical  superiority  of  the  Indians,  at- 
tempted to  retreat  toward  the  fort;  that  the  mountaineers  and  old  soldiers, 
who  had  learned  that  a  movement  from  Indians  in  an  engagement  was  equiv- 
aleot  to  death,  remained  in  their  first  position  and  were  killed  there ;  that  im- 
mediately upon  the  commencement  of  the  retreat  the  Indians  charged  upon 
and  surrounded  the  party,  who  could  not  now  he  formed  by  their  officers  and 
were  immediately  killed.  Only  six  men  of  the  whole  command  were  killed 
by  balls,  and  two  of  these.  Colonel  Fetterman  and  Captain  Brown,  no  doubt  in- 
flicted this  death  upon  themselves,  or  each  other,  by  their  own  hands,  for  both 
were  shot  tlirough  the  left  temple,  and  powder  was  burnt  into  the  skin  and 
flesh  about  the  wound.  These  officers  had  often  asserted  that  they  would  never 
be  taken  alive  by  Indians. 

The  difficulty,  as  further  explained  by  this  commissioner,  was  that  the 
officer  commanding  the  Phil  Kearny  district  was  furnished  no  more  troops  for 
a  state  of  war  than  had  been  provided  for  a  state  of  profound  peace.  "  In  re- 
gions where  all  was  peace,  as  at  Laramie  in  November,  twelve  companies  were 
stationed;  while  in  regions  where  all  was  war,  as  at  Phil  Kearny,  there  were 
(mly  five  companies  allowed."  The  same  criticism  regarding  the  distribution 
of  troops  would  be  just  if  applied  to  a  much  later  date. 

The  Indians  invariably  endeavored  to  oonceal  their  exact  losses,  but  they 
aoknowledged  afterwards  to  have  suffered  a  loss  of  twelve  killed  on  the  field, 
sixty  severely  wounded,  several  of  wj^om  afterwards  died,  and  many  others 
permanently  maimed.  They  also'lo^ twelve  horses  killed  outright,  and  fifty- 
six  so  badly  woimded  that  they  died  within  twenty-four  hours. 

The  intelligence  of  this  massacre  was  received  throughout  the  country  with 
luiyersal  horror,  and  awal^eHed-a  bitter  feeling  toward  the  savage  perpetra- 
tors. The  Government  was  id^p^red  to  inaugurate  measures  looking  to  their 
[vompt  punishment.  This  feeling  seemed  to  be  shared  by  all  classes.  Hie 
following  despatch,  sent  by  Greneral  Sherman  to  General  Grant,  immediately 
upon  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  massacre,  briefiy  but  characteristically  ex- 
presses the  views  of  the  lieutenant-General  of  the  Army  * 

St.  Louis,  Deo.  28, 1866. 
OmaAL :  Just  arrived  in  time  to  attend  the  fdneral  of  my  A<^*atant-General,  Sawyer.  I 
We  given  general  instructions  to  General  Cooke  about  the  Sioux.  I  do  not  yet  understand 
how  the  maaacre  of  Colonel  Fetterman's  party  oould  have  been  so  complete.  We  most 
tet  with  TindietiTe  eamestneaa  against  the  Sioux,  even  to  thdr  extermination,  men,  women* 
ttd  children.    Nothing  lees  will  reach  the  root  of  the  case. 

(Signed)  W.  T.  Sukrman,  Lieatenant-General. 

The  old  trouble  between  the  War  and  Interior  Departments,  as  to  which 
should  retain  control  of  the  Indian  question,  was  renewed  with  increased  vigor. 
The  Army  accused  the  Indian  Department,  and  justly  too,  of  furnishing  the 
Indians  arms  and  ammunition.  Prominent  exponents  of  either  side  of  the 
questaon  were  not  slow  in  taking  up  their  pens  in  advocacy  of  their  respective 
▼iewB.  In  the  succeeding  chapter  testimony  will  be  offered  from  those  high 
in  authority,  now  the  highe|jt,  showing  that  among  those  who  had  given  the 
robject  the  most  thoughtful  attention  the  opinion  was  unanimous  in  favor  of  the 
"abolition  of  the  civil  Indian  agents  and  licensed  traders,"  and  of  the  transfer 
of  the  Indian  Bureau  from  the  Interior  Department  back  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment, where  it  originally  belonged. 
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npHE  winter  of  1867-*68  was  a  period  of  comparatiye  id  eness  and  qalet»  so 
JL  far  as  the  troops  guarding  the  military  posts  on  the  Plains  and  frontier 
were  concerned.  The  Indians  began  their  periodical  depredations  against  the 
frontier  settlers  and  overland  emigrants  and  travellers  early  in  the  spring  of 
1868,  and  continued  them  with  but  little  interruption  or  hindrance  from  any 
quarter  until  late  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  that  year.  . 

General  Sully,  an  officer  of  considerable  reputation  as  an  Indian  0ghter, 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  district  of  the  Upper  Arkansas,  which  embraced 
the  Kansas  frontier  and  those  military  posts  on  the  central  plains  most  intimately 
connected  with  the  hostile  tribes.  General  Sully  concentrated  a  portion  of  the 
troops  of  his  command,  consisting  of  detachments  of  the  Seventh  and  Tenth 
Cavalry  and  Third  Infantry,  at  points  on  the  Arkansas  river,  and  set  on  foot 
various  scouting  expeditions,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  The  Indians  continued  aa 
usual  not  only  to  elude  the  military  forces  directed  against  them,  but  to  keep 
np  their  depredations  upon  the  setters  of  the  frontier. 

Great  excitement  existed  along  the  border  settlements  of  Kansas  and  Col- 
orado. The  frequent  massacres  of  the  frontiersmen  and  utter  destruction  of 
their  homes  created  a  very  bitter  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  Kansiw 
toward  the  savages,  and  from  the  Governor  of  the  State  down  to  its  humbleBl 
citizen  appeals  were  made  to  the  authorities  of  the  general  government  to 
give  protection  against  the  Indians,  or  else  allow  the  people  to  take  the  matter 
into  their  own  hands  and  pursue  retaliatory  measures  against  their  hereditary 
enemies.  General  Sheridan,  then  in  command  of  that  military  department, 
with  headqiiarters  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  was  fully  alive  to  the  respon- 
dbilities  of  his  position,  and  in  his  usual  effective  manner  set  about  organizing 
victory. 

Ai  pretended  but  not  disinterested  friends  of  the  Indians  frequently  acquit  the 
latter  of  committing  unprovoked  attacks  on  helpless  settlers  and  others,  who 
have  never  in  the  slightest  degree  injured  them,  and  often  deny  even  that 
the  Indians  have  been  guilty  of  any  hostile  acts  which  justify  the  adoption  of 
military  measures  to  insure  the  protection  and  safety  of  our  frontier  settle- 
ments, the  following  tabular  statement  is  here  given.  This  statement  is  taken 
from  official  records  on  file  at  the  headquarters  Military  Division  of  the  Mis- 
souri, and,  as  it  states,  gives  only  those  murders  and  other  depredations  which 
were  officially  reported,  and  the  white  people  mentioned  as  killed  are  exclu- 
sive of  those  slain  in  warfiure.  I  am  particular  in  giving  time,  place,  eto.,  of 
each  occurrence,  so  that  those  who  hitherto  have  believed  the  Indian  to  be  a 
creature  who  could  do  no  wrong  may  have  ample  opportunity  to  judge  of  the 
correctness  of  my  statements.  Many  other  murdera  by  the  Indians  during 
this  period  no  doubt  occurred,  but,  occurring  as  they  did  over  a  wide  and 
sparsely  settled  tract  of  country,  were  never  reported  to  the  military  authori- 
ties. * 

The  mass  of  the  troops  being  concentrated  and  employed  along  the  branchea 
of  the  Upper  Arkansas  under  General  Sully,  thus  leaving  the  valleys  of  the 
Republican,  Solomon,  and  Smoky  Hill  rivers  comparatively  without  troops,  and 
the  valleys  of  the  Upper  Republican  being,  as  we  have  in  previous  chapters 
learned,  a  favorite  resort  and  camping-ground  for  the  hostile  tribes  of  the  np- 
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OimUOBB,  XOBBBSm,  AKD  DBPBXDAnOVS  COmCTTTBD 
OF  THS  MUeomU  AND  MOKTHUUT  TSXAS,  Uf  1888  (EXGLU* 
IX  iJTD  OFFICIALLT  SBPOSTBD  TO   USADQUABTSBS  DB> 


Aq^iutlS. 
AmslMJS 


Ai3<ns(SS- 


AtitftutSS. 


August  3T* '  * 

AnfOAtSL.H.. 
September  1, 

d«pt«xBber  l. 

Beptemhei  ^. 

SoptanlMsr  8. 


S«UJemeottt  ud  Bo  lomcia  HiT«r. 
On  H^iiubllc&u  Riter   ...... 

FawDM  VotltA ......-,, 

Cvimtinj  Cre^fkf  on  KepobUoftn 
SbetidAtk  Cit^ ..,......«..-,,., 

KoTtti^ti  Tcxiu- <".*.-'- i 

CbejeDiie  vVelU. . ....,.»«,...., 

Two  Batte  Creek  *-..».,*»*.-* 
Pood  Creek  Mid  lAk»  StetJon. , 
Btsai*B  Fort^  ...,.,-.„...,...,. 

B«ELt^rarU ,..*,.* 

F^HtLjou...  *..,.,„-* ., 

Cbejeane  W«ilfl 

Bl^  ^piitig  8t&tl0ll 

KlowB  t^Ldllca  ........,.,,*.,,,, 

Kiowa  Creek  (near}  ........... 

Wofeturijiicti  Station < 

rc««c]'ft  Spiiiips. . .........*..,., 

S^^ni^ih  furt,  TexM ,  * . 

Lirtl^  CcMJii  CrtMik 

CflUjnwio  CUy^.. >.'>*,'« »*<<»>,,, 

lEiigo  «  Spriiiga    p^.,...,.*^ 

Colonido  Territorj    ■  -  * ^ . 

Tiiritcy  Greek,  ii«»r  Sheridan** 

Cinimaroo  Cro««lng* 

Between  Slitfldu  ud  WalUos. 
XeAf  Hgrt  WaUwm*. 
Ijik&Ci««lfc* 

!'JNiSt4tiO» 


Ifdveaaber  lo. 
November  ^. 

JAEllttUT^  * .  *  - 

rvbnmrr* ,, . 

UJtrt. 


Uii?  TimWr'*  SCRttoo 

[uiifljp'A  Cr««k .......  w. 

'Fort  Zsrah^^.-... 

IHowr  Fbrt  Dodge ........... 

lA^ior  Creek  Sottieuieat , , . , 

FntgatoiTf  Crtuk 

Tort  Zaruh  *,....,. 

b!QW^'»  C  re^k. .  ............„< 

Sand  Crcfk. ......  p.**,.* .., 

FTiaHe  DofT  Creek  * . . , 

Fklrjor  and  Vcpcucf  Croeka^  •  > . . 

Fort  ZamK. .-..,.,. .»,***. 

Orinm?ll  Station.  -  „.,„.,...,,. 

Coon  deck  . .  * »*,„,».,,*. 

Urtk  Cwitj  Creek **...,, 

hiLtrt  L>(x)g«    -^  '.*,.....--.,.., 

M  ulbi-nj  Crwk. ,  ,.***.., 

luditm  TetTlUJiT  »,,.......*,*». 

Kortlieni  Toxaa^ * 

Xtmhcrn  Tujt*9i.,. *,.. 

>"  .aht^m  Tejcufti. *...**....*... 

NorEli**rti  Taxiflt  ......,..„.,.: 

Hmeott  lUffSTt  TttXA»t*  ■  * « * 

Total. ....^^' IMie^I    a,U.  1    i\U   B08 


•  Tlilt  ■eont  WM  WflUftin  GomBtook. 

•  One  of  tiM0e  three  women  was  outraged  by  fehirteeD  Indians,  who  afterward  killed  and 
Mdped  her,  leaving  a  hatchet  stack  in  her  head.    They  then  klUed  her  Ibur  little  ehildren. 

•  lUtoen  of  these  persons  were  bnmed  to  death  by  the  Indians,  who  attacked  the  tiatai  to 
Vhioh  tta^  bek>nged.  i 

tf  These  persons  were  Mr.  Bassett,hlawlfb,  and  ehlld.    The  Indians  harfaig  phmdered  and  LC 
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per  plains.  General  Sheridan  determined  that,  while  devoting  full  attention  to 
Ihe  Edowast  Comanches,  Apaches,  Arapahoes,  and  Southern  Cheyennes,  to 
be  found  south  of  the  Arkansas,  he  would  also  keep  an  eye  out  for  the  Sionx» 
Upper  Cheyennes,  and  Arapahoes,  and  the  *•  Dog  Soldiers,*^  usually  infesting 
the  valleys  of  the  Upper  Republican  and  Solomon  rivers.  The  ••  Dog  Soldiers  ** 
were  a  band  of  warriors  principally  composed  of  Cheyennes,  but  made  up  of  the 
turbulent  and  uncontrollable  spirits  of  all  the  tribes.  Neither  they  nor  their 
leaders  had  ever  consented  to  the  ratification  of  any  of  the  treaties  to  which  their 
brothers  of  the  other  tribes  had  agreed.  Never  satisfied  except  when  at  war 
With  the  white  man,  they  were  by  far  the  most  troublesome,  daring,  and  war- 
like hand  to  be  found  on  the  Plains.  Their  warriors  were  all  fine-looking 
braves  of  magnificent  physique,  and  in  appearance  and  demeanor  more  nearly 
conformed  to  the  ideal  warrior  than  those  of  any  other  tribe.  How  tfaey 
came  by  their  name,  the «« Dog  Soldiers,^*  I  never  was  able  to  learn  satisfiM^torily. 
One  explanation  is,  that  they  are  principally  members  of  the  Cheyenne  tribe, 
and  were  at  first  known  as  the  Cheyenne  soldiers.  The  name  of  the  tribe 
"  Cheyenne"  was  originally  Chien^  the  French  word  for  dog;  hence  the  term 
"Dog  Soldiers." 

To  operate  effectually  against  these  bands  General  Sheridan  was  without 
the  necessary  troops.  Congress,  however,  had  authorized  the  employment  of 
detachments  of  frontder  scouts  to  be  recruited  from  among  the  daring  spirits 
always  to  be  met  with  on  the  border.  It  was  upon  a  force  raised  from  this 
class  of  our  western  population  that  General  Sheridan  relied  for  material  as- 
sistance. 

Having  decided  to  employ  frontiersmen  to  assist  in  punishing  the  Indians* 
the  next  question  was  the  selection  of  a  suitable  leader.  The  choice,  most 
fortunately,  fell  upon  General  George  A.  Forsyth  (**  Sandy  "),  then  Acting  In- 
spector-General of  the  Department  of  Missouri,  who,  eager  to  render  his  coun- 
try an  important  service  and  not  loath  to  share  in  the  danger  and  excitement 
attendant  upon  such  an  enterprise,  set  himself  energetically  to  work  to  raise 
and  equip  his  command  for  the  field.  But  little  time  was  required,  under 
Forsyth^s  stirring  zeal,  to  raise  the  required  number  of  men.  It  was  wisely  de- 
cided to  limit  the  number  of  frontiersmen  to  fifty.  This  enabled  Forsyth  to 
choose  only  good  men,  and  the  size  of  the  detachment,  considering  that  they  were 
to  move  without  ordinary  ti'ansportation — in  fact  were  to  almost  adopt  the 
Indian  style  of  warfare — was  as  large  as  could  be  without  bemg  cumbersome. 
Last  but  not  least,  it  was  to  be  composed  of  men  who,  from  their  leader 
down,  were  intent  on  accomplishing  an  important  purpose;  they  were  not 
out  on  any  holiday  tour  or  pleasure  excursion.  Then*  object  was  to  find  In- 
dians ;  a  difficult  matter  for  a  large  force  to  accompiish,  because  the  Indians 

burned  Bassett's  booBe,  took  tbe  inmates  captive ;  but  Mn.  Bassett,  being  weak  and  unable  to 
travel,  was  etripped,  and,  together  with  her  ctiild  (two  days  old),  left  on  the  prairie.   Mr. 
Is  supposed  to  have  been  mtmlered. 

e  Mrs.  Blinn  and  child,  afterward  murdered  by  the  Indians  during  Custer^a  attack  on  : 
Kettle's  camp. 

/These  scouts  were  Marsliall  and  Davis. 

g  These  fourteen  children  were  afterward  frozen  to  death  while  in  capttritj. 

k  Two  of  these  children  were  given  up  to  Colonel  Leavenworth ;  the  remaining  three  mm 
taken  to  Kansas. 

i  These  children  belonged  to  Mr.  MoDroy. 

•  Committed  by  Kiowa  Indians. 

T  Committed  by  Comanche  Indians. 

X  Addi'^nal  murders  and  outrages  committed  by  Indians,  not  beretolbra  en« 
by  P.  MeC  oaker,  U.  8.  Interpreter,  and  8.  T.  Walkley,  Acting  Indian  Ageotr-^  j 
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ire  the  first  to  discoyer  their  presence  and  take  themselyes  cnt  of  the  way; 
whereas  with  a  small  or  moderate-sized  detachment  there  is  some  ohanoe,  as 
Forsyth  afterwards  learned,  of  finding  Indians. 

Among  all  the  officers  of  the  army,  old  or  yonng,  no  one  conld  haye  been 
foond  better  adapted  to  become  the  Icuider  of  an  independent  expedition,  sndi 
SB  this  was  proposed  to  be,  than  General  Forsyth.  This  is  more  particularly 
true  considering  the  ezx>6riences  which  awaited  this  detachment.  I  had  learned 
to  know  him  well  when  we  rode  together  in  the  Shenandoah  yalley,  some- 
times in  one  direction  and  sometimes,  but  rarely,  in  the  other;  and  afterwards* 
in  the  closing  struggle  around  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  when  his  chief  had 
been  told  to  *«  press  things,"  General  Forsyth,  **  Sandy  "  as  his  comrades  famil- 
iarly termed  him,  was  an  important  member  of  the  *'  press."  In  fiict,  one  of 
the  best  terms  to  describe  him  by  is  irrepressible;  for,  no  matter  how  defeat  or 
Asaster  might  stare  us  in  the  £EU)e,  and,  as  I  haye  intimated,  cause  us  to  ride 
**  the  other  "  way,  **  Sandy  "  always  contriyed  to  be  of  good  cheer  and  to  bo 
sble  to  see  the  coming  of  a  better  day.  This  quality  came  in  good  play  in  the 
terrible  encounter  which  I  am  about  to  describe. 

The  frontiersmen  of  the  Kansas  border,  stirred  up  by  numerous  massacres 
(Committed  in  their  midst  by  the  sayages,  were  only  too  eager  and  willing  to 
Join  in  an  enterprise  which  promised  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  to  yisit 
JQst  punishment  typon  their  enemies. 

Thirty  selected  men  were  procured  at  Fort  Barker,  Kansas,  and  twenty 
more  at  Fort  Hays,  sixty  miles  further  west.  In  four  days  the  command  was 
armed,  mounted,  and  equipped,  and  at  once  took  the  field.  Lieutenant  F.  H. 
Beecher,  of  the  Third  Regular  Infantry,  a  nephew  of  the  distinguished  diyine 
of  the  same  name,  and  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  young  officers  on  the  frontier, 
was  second  in  command ;  and  a  surgeon  was  found  in  the  person  of  Dr.  John 
8.  Moyers,  of  Hays  City,  Kansas,  a  most  competent  man  in  his  profession* 
and  one  who  had  had  a  large  experience  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion  as 
sm-geon  of  one  of  the  yolunteer  regiments  from  the  State  of  New  York. 
Shiurpe  Groyer,  one  of  the  best  guides  and  scouts  the  Plains  afforded,  was  the 
guide  of  the  expedition,  while  many  of  the  men  had  at  different  times  senred 
in  the  regular  and  yolunteer  forces;  for  example,  the  man  selected  to  perform 
Uie  duties  of  First  Sergeant  of  the  detachment  was  Breyet  Brigadier-Genoral 
W.  H.  H.  McGall,  United  States  Volunteers,  who  commanded  a  brigade  at  the 
time  the  Confederate  forces  attempted  to  break  the  Federal  lines  at  Fort  Hell, 
b  front  of  Petersburg,  in  the  early  spring  of  1866,  and  was  breyeted  for  gal- 
lantry on  that  occasion.  As  a  general  thing  the  men  composing  the  party 
were  just  the  class  eminently  qualified  to  encounter  the  dangers  which  were 
soon  to  confront  them.  They  were  braye,  actiye,  hardy,  and  energetic,  and, 
whilo  they  required  a  tight  rein  held  oyer  them,  were  when  properly  handled 
oapable  of  accomplishing  about  all  that  any  equal  number  of  men  could  do 
onder  the  same  circumstances. 

The  party  left  Fort  Hayes  on  the  29th  day  of  August,  1868,  and,  under  spe* 
dal  instructions  from  Major-General  Sheridan,  commanding  the  department, 
took  a  north-westerly  course,  scouting  the  country  to  the  noiih  of  the  Saline 
rirer,  crossed  the  south  fork  of  the  Solomon,  Bow  creek,  north  fork  of  the 
Sdomon,  Prairie  Dog  creek,  and  then  well  out  toward  the  Republican  riyer, 
and,  swinging  around  in  the  direction  of  Fort  Wallace,  made  that  post  on  the 
•i^th  day  from  their  departure.  Nothing  was  met  worthy  of  notice,  but  there 
were  frequent  Indications  of  large  camps  of  Indians  which  had  eyidently  been 
ifaandoned  only  »  few  days  or  weeks  before  the  arriyal  of  the  command* 
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Upon  arriTini^  at  Fort  Wallaoe,  General  Forsyth  communicated  with  G«n 
ami  Sheridan  and  proceeded  to  refit  his  command. 

On  the  morning  of  September  10,  a  small  war  party  of  Indians  attacked  • 
train  near  Sheridan^  a  snudl  railroad  town  some  eighty  miles  beyond  Fort  Wal- 
lace, killed  two  teamsters  and  ran  off  a  few  cattle.  As  soon  as  informa- 
tion of  this  reached  Fort  Wallace,  Forsyth  started  with  his  command  for  the 
town  of  Sheridan,  where  he  took  the  trail  of  the  Indians  and  followed  it  untU 
dark.  The  next  morning  it  was  resumed,  until  the  Indians  finding  themselyes 
closely  pursued,  scattered  in  many  directions  and  the  trail  became  so  obscure 
as  to  be  lost  Determined,  however,  to  find  the  Indians  this  tdme,  if  they  were 
in  the  ooiuitry,  he  pushed  on  to  Short  Nose  creek,  hoping  to  find  them  in  that 
vicinity.  CarefoUy  scouting  in  every  direction  for  the  trail  and  still  heading 
north  as  &r  as  the  Republican  river^  the  command  finally  struck  the  trail  of 
a  small  war  party  on  the  south  bank  of  that  stream,  and  foUowed  it  up  to  Ihe 
forks  of  that  river.  This  is  (amiliar  ground  perhaps  to  some  of  my  readers,  as 
it  was  here  Pawnee  Killer  and  his  band  attacked  our  camp  early  one  morning 
in  the  summer  of  *67,  and  hurried  me  from  my  tent  without  allowing  me  time 
to  attend  to  my  toilet.  Continuing  on  the  trail  and  crossing  to  the  north  bank, 
Forsyth  found  the  trail  growing  constantly  larger,  as  various  smaller  ones  en- 
tered it  from  the  south  and  north,  and  finally  it  developed  into  a  broad  and 
well-beaten  road,  along  which  large  droves  of  cattle  an^  horses  had  been 
driven.  This  trail  led  up  the  Ariokaree  fork  of  the  Republican  river,  and  oon« 
stant  indicationb  of  Indians,  in  the  way  of  moccasins,  jerked  buffitlo  meat,  and 
other  articles,  were  found  every  few  miles,  but  no  Indians  were  seen.  On  the 
evening  of  the  eighth  day  from  Fort  Wallace,  the  command  halted  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  went  into  camp  at  or  near  a  little  island  in  the 
river,  a  mere  sand-spit  of  earth  formed  by  the  stream  dividing  at  a  little  rift  of 
earth  that  was  rather  more  gravelly  than  the  sand  in  its  immediate  vidnitj, 
and  coming  together  again  about  a  hundred  yards  further  down  the  stream, 
wliich  Just  here  was  about  eight  feet  wide  and  two  or  three  inches  deep. 

The  watercourses  in  tliis  part  of  the  country  in  the  dry  season  are  mere 
threads  of  water  meandering  along  the  broad  sandy  bed  of  the  river,  whi(di 
during  the  months  of  May  and*  June  Is  generally  fhU  to  its  banks,  and  at  that 
time  capable  of  fioating  an  ordinary  sliip,  while  later  in  the  season  there  is  not 
enough  water  to  fioat  the  smallest  row-boat.  In  jfact,  in  many  places  the  stream 
sinks  into  the  sand  and  disappears  for  a  considerable  distance,  finally  making 
its  way  up  to  the  sur&ce  and  fiowing  on  until  it  again  disappears  and  reap- 
pears many  times  in  the  course  of  a  long  day's  Journey. 

Encamping  upon  the  bank  of  the  stream  at  this  point — which  at  that  time 
was  supposed  by  the  party  to  be  Delaware  creek,  but  which  was  afterwards 
discovered  to  be  Arickaree  fork  of  the  Republican  river— the  command  made 
the  usual  preparations  for  passing  the  ni^t.  This  point  was  but  a  few  marches 
from  the  scene  of  Kidder's  massacre.  Having  already  been  out  from  Foci 
Wallace  eight  days,  and  not  taking  wagons  with  them,  their  supplies  began  to 
run  low,  although  they  had  been  husbanded  with  great  care.  During  the  laat 
three  days  game  had  been  very  scarce,  which  fiM)t  convinced  Forsjrth  and  his 
party  that  the  Indians  whose  ti*ail  they  were  following  had  scoured  the  cotm- 
try  and  driven  off  every  kind  of  game  by  their  hunting  parties.  The  following 
day  would  see  the  command  out  of  supplies  of  all  kinds ;  but  feeling  assured  that 
he  was  within  striking  distance  of  the  Indians,  Forsyth  determined  to  posh  en 
until  he  found  them,  and  fight  them  even  if  he  could  not  wt^  them,  in  order 
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•bftt  they  ml^  realise  that  their  rendezToue  was  discovered,  and  that  the 
GoTemment  was  at  last  in  earnest  when  it  said  that  they  were  to  he  ponished 
fiv  their  depredations  on  the  settlements. 

After  pasting  their  pickets  and  partaking  of  the  plahiest  of  suppers.  For- 
k's little  par^  disposed  of  themselves  on  the  gronnd  to  sleep,  little  dreaming 
who  was  to  soond  their  reyeille  in  so  onceremonions  a  manner.  ^ 

At  dawn  on  the  following  day,  Septemher  17, 1868,  the  guard  gave  the 
•krm  ^^Indians.*^  Instantly  every  man  sprang  to  his  feet  and,  with  the  true 
instiDet  of  the  frontiersman,  grasped  his  rifle  with  one  hand  while  with  the 
other  he  seized  his  lariat,  that  the  Indians  might  not  stampede  the  horses. 
Six  Indians  dashed  up  toward  the  party,  rattling  bells,  shaking  bufiSalo  robes, 
and  firing  their  guns.  The  four  pack  mules  belonging  to  the  party  broke  away 
and  were  last  seen  galloping  over  the  hills.  Three  other  animals  made  their 
ooape,  as  they  had  only  been  hobbled,  in  direct  violation  of  the  orders  whidi 
directed  that  all  the  animals  of  the  command  should  be  regularly  picketed  to 
A  stake  or  pioket-pin,  firmly  driven  into  the  ground.  A  few  shots  caused  the 
Indians  to  sheer  off  and  disappear  in  a  gallop  over  the  hills.  Several  of  the 
men  started  in  pursuit,  but  were  instantly  ordered  to  rejoin  the  command, 
which  was  ordered  to  saddle  up  with  all  possible  haste,  Forsyth  feeling  satis- 
fied that  the  attempt  to  stampede  the  stock  was  but  the  prelude  to  a  gene- 
nl  and  m<nre  determined  attack.  Scarcely  were  the  saddles  thrown  on  the 
nones  and  the  girths  tightened,  when  Grover,  the  guide,  placing  his  hand  on 
Forsyth's  shoulder,  gave  vent  to  his  astonishment  as  follows :  **  0  hea/venSf 
Oeniral^  look  <U  the  Indians  I  *'  Well  might  he  be  excited.  From  every  direcf 
tion  they  dashed  toward  the  band.  Over  the  hills,  from  the  west  and  north, 
slong  the  rirer,  on  the  opposite  bank,  everywhere  and  in  every  direction  they 
Blade  their  appearance,  finely  mounted,  in  full  war  paint,  their  long  scalp 
kdks  braided  with  eagles*  feathers,  and  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  barbar* 
ow  war  party — with  wild  whoops  and  exultant  shouts,  on  they  came. 

There  was  but  one  thing  to  do.  Realizing  that  they  had  fallen  into  a  trap^ 
Forsyth,  who  had  Saced  danger  too  often  to  hesitate  in  an  emergency,  deters 
mined  that  if  it  came  to  a  Fort  Fetterman  a£hir,  described  in  a  preceding  chap- 
ter, he  should  at  least  make  the  enemy  bear  their  share  of  the  loss.  He  or- 
dered his  men  to  lead  their  horses  to  the  island,  tie  them  to  the  few  bushes  that 
were  growing  there  in  a  chrcle,  throw  themselves  upon  the  ground  in  the  same 
form,  and  make  the  best  fight  they  could  for  their  lives.  In  less  time  tlian  it 
tdras  to  pen  these  words,  the  order  was  put  into  execution.  Three  of  the  best 
shots  in  the  party  took  position  in  the  grass  und^  the  bank  of  the  river  which 
eovered  the  north  end  of  the  island;  the  others  formed  a  circle  inside  of  the 
ttne  of  animals,  and  throwing  themselves  upon  the  ground  began  to  reply  to 
the  fire  of  the  Indians,  which  soon  became  hot  and  galling  in  tiie  extreme. 
Throwing  themselves  firom  their  horses,  the  Indians  crawled  up  to  witliin  a 
short  distance  of  the  island,  and  opened  a  steady  and  well-directed  fire  upon 
(be  party.  Armed  with  the  best  quality  of  guns,  many  of  them  having  the 
latest  pattern  breech-loaders  with  fixed  ammunition  (as  proof  of  this  many 
tfaonsand  empty  shells  of  Spencer  and  Henry  rifle  ammunition  were  found  on 
the  ground  oooupied  by  the  Indians  after  the  flght),  they  soon  made  sad  havoo 
among  the  men  and  horses.  As  it  grew  lighter,  and  the  Indhins  could  be 
distingaished,  Grover  expressed  the  greatest  astonishment  at  the  number  of 
warriors,  which  he  placed  at  nearly  one  thousand.  Other  members  of  the  party 
usthnated  tiiem  at  even  agreater  number.    Forsyth  expressed  the  opinion  that  j 
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there  ooiLd  not  be  more  than  four  or  fire  hundred*  but  in  this  it  seems  he  was 
mistaken,  as  some  of  the  Brul^  Sioux*  and  Gheyennes  have  since  told  him  that 
their  war  party  was#iearly  nine  hundred  strong,  and  was  composed  of  Brul^ 
Sioux,  Cheyennes,  and  Dog  Soldiers;  furthermore,  that  they  had  been  watching 
him  for  five  days  preyious  to  their  attack,  and  had  called  in  all  the  warriors 
they  could  get  to  their  assistance.  The  men  of  Forsyth^s  party  b^an  coyering 
themselyes  at  once,  by  using  case  and  pocket  knives  in  the  gravelly  sand,  and 
soon  had  thrown  up  quite  a  little  earthwork  consisting  of  detached  mounds 
in  the  form  of  a  circle.  About  this  time  Forsyth  was  wounded  by  a  Minltf 
ball,  which,  striking  him  in  the  right  thigh,  ranged  upward,  inflicting  an  ex* 
ceedingly  painful  wound.  Two  of  his  men  had  been  killed,  and  a  number  of 
others  wounded.  Leaning  over  to  give  directions  to  some  of  his  men,  who 
were  firing  too  rapidly,  and  in  fisust  becoming  a  little  too  nervous  for  their  own 
good,  Forsyth  was  again  wounded,  this  time  in  the  left  leg,  the  ball  breaking 
and  badly  shattering  the  bone  midway  between  the  knee  and  ankle.  About 
the  same  time  Dr.  Movers,  the  surgeon  of  the  party,  who,  owing  to  the  hot  fire 
of  the  Indians,  was  unable  to  render  surgical  aid  to  his  wounded  comrades, 
had  seized  his  trusty  rifle  and  was  doing  capital  service,  was  hit  in  the  temple 
by  a  bullet,  and  never  spoke  but  one  intelligible  word  again. 

Matters  were  now  becoming  desperate,  and  nothing  but  cool,  steady  fight- 
ing would  avail  to  mend  them.  The  hills  surrounding  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  fight  were  filled  with  women  and  children,  idio  were  chanting  war  songs 
and  filling  the  air  with  whoops  and  yells.  The  medicine  men,  a  sort  of  high 
priests,  and  older  warriors  rode  around  outside  of  the  combatants,  being  care- 
ful to  keep  out  of  range,  and  encouraged  their  young  braves  by  beating  a 
drum,  shouting  Indian  chants,  and  using  derisive  words  toward  their  adversa- 
riesi  whom  they  cursed  roundly  for  skulking  like  wolves,  and  dared  to  come  oat 
and  fight  like  men. 

Meantime  the  scouts  were  slowly  but  surely  **  counting  game,^  and  more 
than  one  Indian  fell  to  the  rear  badly  wounded  by  the  rifies  of  the  firontiersmen. 
Within  an  hour  after  the  opening  of  the  fight,  the  Indians  were  fidrly  firothing 
at  the  mouth  with  rage  at  the  unexpected  resistance  they  met,  while  the  scouts 
had  now  settled  down  to  earnest  work,  and  obeyed  to  the  letter  the  orders  of 
Forsyth,  whose  oft  reiterated  command  was,  **  Fire  slowly,  aim  well,  keep 
yourselves  covered,  and,  above  all,  don^t  throw  away  a  single  cartridge.*^ 

I'aken  all  in  all,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  the  men  behaved  superbly. 
Obedient  to  every  word  of  command,  cool,  plucky,  determined,  and  fhUy  real- 
izing the  character  of  their  foes,  they  were  a  match  for  their  enemies  thus  fiur 
at  every  point.  About  nine  o^clock  in  the  morning  the  last  horse  belonging  to 
the  scouts  was  killed,  and  one  of  the  red  skins  was  heard  to  exclaim  in  tolera- 
bly good  English,  '* There  goes  the  last  damned  horse  anyhow;  ^'  a  proof  that 
some  of  the  savages  had  at  some  time  been  intimate  with  the  whites. 

Shortly  after  nine  o^dock  a  portion  of  the  Indians  began  to  form  in  a  ra- 
vine just  below  the  foot  of  the  island,  and  soon  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
Dog  Soldiers,  the  *'  banditti  of  the  Plains,^^  supported  by  some  three  hundred 
or  more  other  mounted  men,  made  their  appearance,  drawn  up  just  beyond 
rifle  shot  below  the  island,  and  headed  by  the  famous  chief  '  Roman  Noee,** 
prepared  to  charge  the  scouts.  Superbly  mounted,  almost  naked,  although  in 
fhll  war  dress,  and  painted  in  the  most  hideous  manner,  with  thefar  rifles  in 
their  hands,  and  formed  with  a  firont  of  about  sixty  men,  they  awaited  the  sig- 
nal of  their  chief  to  charge,  with  apparently  the  greatest  confidence.    Roman 
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Hose  addressed  »  few  words  to  the  mounted  warriors,  and  almost  immedlatelj 
afterward  the  ^Qsmonnted  Indians  sorronnding  the  island  poured  a  perfect 
shower  of  bnlletB  into  the  midst  of  Forsyth's  little  party.  Realising  that  a  crisis 
was  at  hand*  and  hot  work  was  before  him,  Forsyth  told  his  men  to  reload 
srery  rifle  and  to  take  and  load  the  rifles  of  the  killed  and  wounded  of  the  par- 
ty, and  not  to  fire  a  shot  until  ordered  to  do  so. 

For  a  few  moments  the  galling  fire  of  the  Indians  rendered  it  impossible  for 
any  <^  the  seoats  to  raise  or  expose  any  part  of  their  persons.  This  was  pr^  | 
sisely  the  efi'ect  which  the  Indians  desired  to  produce  by  the  fire  of  thefar  rifle- 
meii.  It  was  this  that  the  mounted  warriors,  under  the  leadership  of  Boman 
Nose,  were  waiting  for.  The  Indians  had  planned  thehr  assault  in  a  manner 
Tery  similar  to  that  usually  adopted  by  dvilized  troops  in  assailing  a  fortiflad 
place.  The  fire  of  the  Indian  riflemen  performed  the  part  of  the  artillery  <m 
such  occasions,  in  silencing  the  fire  of  the  besieged  and  preparing  the  way  for 
the  assaulting  column. 

Seeing  that  the  little  garrison  was  stunned  by  the  heary  fire  of  the  dis- 
mounted Indians,  and  rightly  judging  that  now,  if  erer,  was  the  proper  time 
to  charge  them,  Roman  Nose  and  his  band  of  mounted  warriors,  with  a  wild, 
ringing  war-whoop,  echoed  by  the  women  and  children  on  the  hills,  started 
ibrward.      On  they  came,  presenting  eyen  to  the  brave  men  awaiting  tbe 
charge  a  most  superb  sight.    Brandishing  their  guns,  echoing  back  the  cries 
of  encouragement  of  their  women  and  children  on  the  surrounding  hills,  and 
confident  of  Tictory,  they  rode  bravely  and  recklessly  to  the  assault.    Soon 
they  were  within  the  range  of  the  rifles  of  their  flriends,  and  of  course  the 
dismounted  Indians  had  to  slacken  their  flre  for  fear  of  hitting  their  own  war- 
riors.   This  was  the  opportunity  for  the  scouts,  and  they  were  not  slow  to 
seise  it.    "Now,*'  shouted  Forsyth.    "Now,**  ecJioed  Beecher,  McCall,  and 
Grover;  and  the  scouts,  springing  to  their  knees,  and  casting  their  eyes  coolly 
Ak>ng  the  barrels  of  their  rifles,  opened  on  the  advancing  savages  as  deadly  a 
fire  as  the  same  number  of  men  ever  yet  sent  forth  from  an  equal  number  of 
rifles.    Unchecked,  undaunted,  on  dashed  the  warriors ;  steadily  rang  the  clear, 
•harp  reports  of  the  rifles  of  the  fh>ntiersmen.  Roman  Nose,  the  chief,  is  seen  to 
&11  dead  from  his  horse,  then  Medicine  Man  is  killed,  and  for  an  instant  the 
column  of  braves,  now  within  ten  feet  of  the  scouts,  hesitates — falters.    A 
ringing  cheer  flrom  the  scouts,  who  perceive  the  effect  of  their  well-directed 
flre,  and  the  Indians  begin  to  break  and  scatter  in  every  direction,  unwilling  to 
nish  to  a  hand-to-hand  struggle  with  the  men  who,  although  outnumbered,  yet 
knew  how  to  make  such  effective  use  of  their  rifles.    A  few  more  shots  firom 
^  frontiersmen  and  the  Indians  are  forced  back  beyond  range,  and  their  first 
attack  ends  in  defeat.    Forsyth  turns  to  Grover  anxiously  and  inquires,  **  Can 
^ey  do  better  than  that,  GroverP'*    '*I  have  been  on  the  Plains,  General, 
vince  a  boy,  and  never  saw  such  a  charge  as  that  before.    I  think  they  have 
done  thehr  level  best,"  was  the  reply.    "  All  right,"  responds  ••  Sandy"  ;  ••  then 
we  are  good  for  them." 

So  close  did  the  advance  warriors  of  the  attacking  column  come  in  the 
charge,  that  several  of  thehr  dead  bodies  now  lay  within  a  few  feet  of  the  in- 
trenchments.  The  scouts  had  also  suffered  a  heavy  loss  in  this  attack.  The 
greatest  and  most  hrreparable  was  that  of  Lieutenant  Beecher,  who  was  mor- 
Mly  wounded,  and  died  at  sunset  of  that  day.  He  was  one  of  the  most  relia- 
ble and  efficient  officers  doing  duty  on  the  Fl^ns.  Modest,  energetic,  and 
VDDitMos  m  his  profession,  had  he  lived  he  undoubtedly  would  have  had  a  bril- 
^t  fotore  before  him*  and  had  opportunity  such  as  is  offered  by  a  great. 
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^ar  ever  have  oconrred,  LieatenaDt  Beeoher  would  haye  withont  doubt  achiered         i 
great  distmotion. 

The  Indians  still  kept  np  a  oontinuons  fire  from  their  dismoonted  warriors; 
bat  as  the  sconts  by  this  time  were  well  covered  by  their  miniatore  earth* 
works,  it  did  little  execation.  At  two  o^clock  in  the  afternoon  the  savages 
again  attempted  to  cany  the  island  by  a  mounted  charge,  and  again  at  san- 
set;  but  iiaving  been  deprived  of  their  best  and  most  fearless  leader  by  the 
fall  of  Roman  Nose,  they  were  not  so  daring  or  impulsive  as  in  the  first  charge, 
and  were  both  times  repulsed  with  heavy  losses.  At  dark  they  ceased  firing, 
and  withdrew  their  forces  for  the  night.  This  gave  the  little  garrison  on  the 
island  an  opportunity  to  take  a  breathing  spell,  and  Fors3rth  to  review  the  situ* 
ation  and  sum  up  how  he  had  fared.  The  result  was  not  consoling.  His  trusted 
Lieutenant  Beecher  was  lying  dead  by  his  side ;  his  surgeon,  Movers,  was  mor- 
tally wounded ;  two  of  his  men  killed,  four  mortally  wounded,  four  severely, 
and  ten  slightly.  Here,  out  of  a  total  of  fifty-one,  were  twenty-three  killed  and 
wounded.  His  own  condition,  his  right  thigh  fearfully  lacerated,  and  his  left 
leg  badly  broken,  only  rendered  the  other  discouraging  circumstances  doubly 
so.  As  before  stated,  the  Indians  had  killed  all  of  his  horses  early  in  the 
fight  His  supplies  were  exhausted,  aud  there  was  no  way  of  dressing  the 
wounds  of  himself  or  comrades,  as  the  medical  stores  had  been  captured  by 
the  Indians.  He  was  about  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  from  the  nearest  po8t» 
and  savages  were  all  around  him.  The  outlook  could  scarcely  have  been  leas 
cheering.  But  Forsyth^s  disposition  and  pluck  incline  him  to  speculate  more 
upon  that  which  La,  or  may  be  gained,  than  to  repine  at  that  which  is  irrevoca- 
bly lost.  This  predominant  trait  in  his  character  now  came  in  good  play.  In* 
stead  of  wasting  time  in  vain  regrets  over  tlie  advantages  gained  by  his  ene- 
mies, he  quietly  set  about  looking  up  the  chances  in  Ids  favor.  And,  let  the 
subject  be  what  it  may,  I  will  match  '*  Sandy  "  **  against  an  equal  number  *'  for 
mining  a  favorable  showing  of  the  side  which  he  espouses  or  advocates.  To 
his  credit  account  he  congratulated  himself  and  comrades,  first  upon  the  fact 
that  they  had  beaten  off  their  foes ;  second,  water  could  be  had  inside  their 
intrenchnients  by  digging  a  few  feet  below  the  surface ;  then  for  food  •'  horse 
and  mule  meat,"  to  use  Sandy's  expression,  ♦•  was  lying  around  loose  in  any 
quantity; "  and  last,  but  most  important  of  all,  he  had  plenty  of  ammunition* 
Upon  these  circumstances  and  facts  Forayth  built  high  hopes  of  successftilly 
contending  against  any  renewed  assaults  of  the  savages. 

Two  men,  Trudeau  and  Still  well,  both  good  scouts,  and  familiar  with  the 
Plains,  were  selected  to  endeavor  to  make  their  way  through  the  cordon  of  In* 
dians  and  proceed  to  Fort  Wallace,  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  distant,  and  r»> 
|K>rt  the  condition  of  Forsyth  and  party,  and  act  as  guides  to  the  troops  which 
would  be  at  once  sent  to  the  relief  of  the  besieged  scouts.  It  was  a  perilous 
missioj,  and  called  for  the  display  of  intrepid  daring,  cool  judgment,  and  on* 
flinching  resolution,  besides  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  country,  as  much  of 
their  journey  would  necessarily  be  made  during  the  darkness  of  night,  to 
avoid  discovery  by  wandering  bands  of  Indians,  who,  no  doubt,  would  be  oo 
the  alert  to  intercept  just  such  parties  going  for  relief.  Forsyth's  selection  of 
the  tMro  men  named  was  a  judicious  one.  Still  well  I  afterwards  knew  well, 
having  employed  him  as  scout  with  my  command  for  a  long  period.  At  the 
time  rei'eired  to,  however,  he  was  a  mere  beardless  boy  of  perhaps  nineteea 
years,  post^essing  a  trim,  lithe  figure,  which  was  set  off  to  great  advantage  bj 
the  jaunty  suit  of  buckskin  which  he  wore,  cut  and  fringed(lGqcording  to  the 
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trae  style  o(  the  fi  ontiersman.  In  his  waist-belt  he  caiTied  a  large-sized  revol- 
?er  and  a  hunting  knife.  These,  with  his  rifle,  constituted  his  equipment.  A 
capital  shot  whether  afoot  or  on  horseback,  and  a  perfect  horseman,  this  beard- 
less boy  on  more  than  one  occasion  proved  himself  a  dangerous  foe  to  the  wily 
red  man.    We  shall  not  take  final  leave  of  Stillwell  in  this  chapter. 

These  two  men,  Tmdeau  and  StiUwell,  after  receiving  Forsytn^s  instrue- 
tions  in  regard  to  their  dangerous  errand,  and  being  provided  with  his  com- 
pass and  map,  started  as  soon  as  it  was  sufficiently  dark  on  tlb&ir  long,  weary 
tramp  over  a  wild,  desert  country,  thickly  infested  with  deadly  enemies.  Aft^ 
Cheir  departure  the  wounded  were  brought  in,  tlie  dead  aniniaL^  unsaddled,  and 
the  horse  blankets  used  to  make  the  wounded  as  comfortal)le  ^  possible.  The 
earthworks  were  strengthened  by  using  the  dead  animals  and  saddles.  A  well 
was  dug  inside  the  intrenchments,  and  large  quantities  of  horue  and  mule  meat 
were  cut  off  and  buried  in  the  sand  to  prevent  it  from  putrefy  ing.  It  began  to 
rain,  and  the  wounded  were  rendered  less  feverish  by  thei:  involuntary  but 
welcome  bath. 

As  was  expected,  the  night  passed  without  incident  or  difcturbanoe  from  the 
savages;  but  early  the  next  morning  the  fight  was  renewed  by  the  Indians 
again  surrounding  the  island  as  before,  and  opening  fire  from  the  rifies  of  their 
dismounted  warriors.  They  did  not  attempt  to  charge  the  island  as  they  had 
done  the  previous  day,  when  their  attempts  in  this  direction  had  cost  them  too 
dearly ;  but  they  were  none  the  less  determined  and  eager  to  overpower  the 
Uttle  band  which  had  been  the  cause  of  such  heavy  loss  to  them  already.  The 
scouts,  thanks  to  their  efforts  during  th<^'  night,  were  now  well  protected,  and 
suffered  but  little  from  the  fire  of  the  Indians,  while  the  latter,  being  more  ex- 
posed, paid  the  penalty  whenever  affording  the  scouts  a  chance  with  their 
rifles.  The  day  was  spent  without  any  decided  demonstration  on  the  part  of 
the  red  men,  except  to  keep  up  as  constant  a  fire  as  possible  on  the  scouts,  and 
to  endeavor  to  provoke  the  latter  to  reply ,  a^  often  as  possible,  the  object,  no 
doubt,  being  to  induce  the  frontiersmen  to  exhaust  tlieir  supply  of  ammunition. 
But  they  were  not  to  be  led  into  this  trap;  each  cartridge  they  estimater^  as 
worth  to  them  one  Indian,  and  nothing  less  would  satisfy  them. 

On  the  night  of  the  18th  two  more  men  were  selected  to  proceed  to  Fort 
Wallace,  as  it  was  not  known  whether  Trudeau  and  Stillwell  had  made  their 
way  safely  tlirough  the  Indian  lines  or  not.  The  last  two  selected,  however, 
fidled  to  elude  the  watchful  eyes  of  the  Indians,  and  were  driven  back  to  the 
Uand.  This  placed  a  gloomy  look  upon  the  probable  fate  of  Trudeau  and 
Stillwell,  and  left  the  little  garrison  in  anxious  doubt  not  only  as  to  the  safety 
of  the  two  daring  messengers,  but  as  to  their  own  final  relief  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  19tli  the  Indians  promptly  renewed  the  conflict,  but  with  less  energy 
than  before.  They  evidently  did  not  desire  or  intend  to  come  to  close  quarters 
again  with  their  less  numerous  but  more  determined  antagonists,  but  aimed  is 
on  the  previous  day  to  provoke  a  harmless  fire  from  the  scouts,  and  then,  after 
exhausting  their  ammunition  in  this  manner,  overwhelm  them  by  mass  of 
numbers,  and  finish  them  with  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife.  This  style  of 
tactics  did  not  operate  as  desired.  There  is  but  little  doubt  that  some  of 
the  Indians  who  had  participated  in  the  massacre  of  Fetterman  and  his  party 
a  few  months  before,  when  three  ofiicers  and  ninety-one  men  were  killed  '^^ut- 
ngbt,  were  also  present  and  took  part  in  the  attack  upon  Forsyth  and  his 
party;  and  they  must  have  been  not  a  little  surprised  to  witness  the  stubborn 
defence  offered  by  this  little  party,  which,  even  at  the  beginning,  numbered  Hot 
Httle  over  fiftv  men.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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About  noon  the  women  and  children,  who  had  been  constant  and  exdted 
spectators  of  the  fight  from  the  neighboring  hilltops,  began  to  withdraw.  It  is 
rate  indeed  that  in  an  attack  by  Indians  their  women  and  children  are  seen. 
They  are  usually  sent  to  a  place  of  safety  until  the  result  of  the  contest  is 
known,  but  in  tliis  instance,  with  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  savages  and 
the  recollection  of  the  massacre  of  Fetterman  and  his  party,  there  seemed  to 
the  Indians  to  be  but  one  result  to  be  expected,  and  that  a  complete,  perhaps 
bloodless  victory  for  them ;  and  the  women  and  children  were  permitted  to 
gather  as  witnesses  of  their  triumph,  and  perhaps  at  the  close  would  be  allowed 
to  tiike  part  by  torturing  those  of  the  white  men  who  should  be  taken  alive. 
The  withdrawal  of  the  women  and  children  was  regarded  as  a  favorable  sign 
by  the  scouts. 

Soon  after  and  as  a  last  resort  the  Indians  endeavored  to  hold  a  parley  with 
Forsyth,  by  means  of  a  white  flag ;  but  this  device  was  too  shallow  and  of  too 
common  adoption  to  entrap  the  frontiersman,  the  object  simply  being  to  ac- 
complish by  stratagem  and  perfidy  what  they  had  failed  in  by  superior  numbers 
and  open  warfare.  £vei7thing  now  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  Indians  had 
had  enough  of  tlie  fight,  and  during  the  night  of  the  third  day  it  was  plainly 
evident  that  they  had  about  decided  to  withdraw  from  the  contest. 

Forayth  now  wrote  the  following  despatch,  and  after  nightfall  confided  it  to 
two  of  his  best  men,  Donovan  andPlyley ;  and  they,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
couraging result  of  the  last  attempt,  set  out  to  try  and  get  through  to  Fort  Wal- 
lace with  it,  which  they  successfully  accomplished: 

On  Delawakb  Cheek,  Rbpubugah  Rivbs,  Sept.  10, 180S. 
TV  Colonel  Bankkeadf  or  Commanding  Officer  t  Fort  Wallace, 

I  Mut  you  two  messengers  on  the  nigbt  of  the  17th  instant,  inlbrmlng  yoa  of  my  oritloa]  ooiidl- 
tton.  1  tried  to  send  two  more  last  night,  but  they  did  not  succeed  in  passing  the  Indian  picketay 
and  returned.  If  the  others  liave  not  arrived,  then  hasten  at  once  to  my  assistance.  I  have  eigbt 
iMdly  wounded  and  ten  slightly  wouu<led  men  to  take  in,  and  every  animal  I  had  was  killed  aave 
•even  which  the  Indians  stampeded.  IJeutenant  Beecher  is  dead,  and  Acting  Assistant  Soiseon 
Movers  probably  cannot  live  the  nigbt  out.  He  was  hit  in  the  head  Thursday,  and  has  spoken  bat 
one  radoual  woixl  since.  I  am  wounded  in  two  places,  in  the  right  thigh  and  my  left  \tg  broken 
below  the  knee.  The  Cheyennoe  numbered  460  or  more.  Mr.  Grover  says  they  never  fbught  so  be- 
fore. They  were  splendidly  armed  with  Spencer  and  Henry  rifles.  We  killed  at  least  thirty-five  of 
them  and  wounded  many  more,  besides  killinfir  and  woimding  a  quantity  of  their  stock.  Tliey  car- 
ried ofl"  most  of  their  killed  diulng  the  night,  but  three  of  their  men  fell  into  oar  hands.  I  am  on  a 
little  ibland  and  have  still  plenty  of  ammunition  left.  We  are  living  on  mule  and  horse  mettt»  and 
are  entirely  out  of  rations.  If  it  was  not  for  so  nuuiy  wounded,  I  would  come  in  and  take  the 
ehances  of  whipping  them  If  attacked.    They  are  evidently  sick  of  their  baigain. 

I  had  two  of  the  members  of  my  company  killed  on  the  I7tb,  namely,  ¥riUiam  Wilson  and 
George  W.  Gainer.    Ton  had  better  start  with  not  lees  than  seventy-five  men  and  bring  aO  llie 
wagons  and  ambulances  you  can  spare.    Bring  a  six-pound  howitser  with  yoa.    I  can  bold  emt 
bore  for  six  days  longer,  if  tUfaoluiely  neceeaary,  but  please  lose  no  time. 
Very  respectfblly,  your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  Gborob  A.  Forstth, 

17.  8.  Army,  Commanding  Co.  Soonti 

P.  8.  My  surgeon  having  been  mortally  wounded,  none  of  my  wounded  have  had  their  wonnSa 
dressed  yet,  so  please  bring  out  a  surgeon  with  you. 

A  small  party  of  warriors  remained  in  the  vioiiijty  watching  the  moyements 
of  the  scouts ;  the  main  body,  however,  had  departed. 

The  well  men,  relieved  of  the  constant  watching  and  fighting,  were  now  abls 
to  give  some  attention  to  the  wounded.  Their  injuries,  which  had  grown  very 
painful,  were  rudely  dressed.  Soup  was  made  out  of  horse-flesh,  and  shelters 
were  constructed  protecting  them  from  the  heat,  damp,  and  wind.  On  ttie 
sixth  day  the  wounds  of  the  men  began  to  exhibit  more  decided  and  alarm- 
ing signs  of  neglect.    Maggots  infested  them  and  the  first  traces  of  gangrene 
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had  tel  in.  To  multiply  tlie  ^soomforts  of  tiielr  sitaation.  the  entiFe  party 
was  almost  orerpowered  by  the  intoleraUe  stanch  created  by  the  decomposing 
bodies  <^  the  dead  horses.  Their  supply  was  nearly  ezhaqsted.  Under  these 
tiying  drcomstances  Forsyth  assembled  his  men.  He  told  them  **  they  knew 
their  situation  as  well  as  he.  There  were  those  who  were  helpless,  bat  aid 
must  not  be  expected  too  soon.  It  might  be  difficalt  for  the  messengers  to 
readi  the  fort»  or  there  might  be  some  delay  by  their  losing  their  way.  Those 
who  wished  to  go  should  doso  and  leave  the  rest  to  take  their  chances.**  With 
one  Toiee  they  resolved  to  stay,  and,  if  all  hope  yanished*  to  die  together. 

At  last  the  supply  of  jerked  horse  meat  was  exhausted,  and  the  chances  of 
getting  more  were  gone.  By  this  time  the  carcasses  of  the  animals  were  a 
mass  of  oormption.  There  was  no  alternative— strips  of  putrid  flesh  were  cut 
and  eaten.  The  eifect  of  this  offensive  diet  was  nauseating  in  the  extreme. 
An  experiment  was  made,  with  a  view  to  improving  the  unpalatable  flesh,  of 
using  gunpowder  as  salt,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  men  allayed  only  their  ex« 
treme  cravings  of  hunger,  trusting  that  succor  might  reach  them  before  all 
was  over. 

On  the  morning  of  September  26,  the  sun  rose  upon  Forsyth  and  his  fam* 
ished  party  with  unusual  splendor,  and  the  bright  colors  of  the  morning  horizon 
seemed  like  a  rainbow  of  promise  to  their  weary,  longing  spirits.  Hope, 
grown  fidnt  with  long  waiting,  gathered  renewed  strength  from  the  brightness 
of  nature.  The  solitary  plain  receding  in  all  directions  possessed  a  deeper 
interest  than  ever  before,  though  it  still  showed  no  signs  of  life  and  presented 
the  same  monotonous  expanse  upcm  which  the  heroic  band  had  gazed  for  so 
many  trying  days.  Across  the  dim  and  indefinable  distance  which  swept  in 
all  directions,  the  eye  often  wandered  and  wondered  what  might  be  the  reve- 
lations of  the  next  moment.  Suddenly  several  dark  figures  appeared  faintly  on 
the  horizon.  The  ol:ject8  were  moving.  The  question  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  all  was.  Are  they  savages  or  messengers  of  relief?  As  on  such  occasions 
of  anxiety  and  suspense,  time  wore  heavily,  minutes  seemed  like  hours,  yet 
each  moment  brought  the  sufferers  nearer  the  realization  whether  this  was 
their  doom  or  their  escape  therefrom.  Over  an  hour  had  elapsed  since  the  ob- 
jects first  came  in  sight,  and  yet  the  mystery  remained  unsolved.  Slowly  but 
sorely  they  developed  themselves,  until  finally  they  had  approached  sufficiently 
near  for  their  character  as  friends  or  foes  to  be  unmistakably  established.  To 
the  joy  of  the  weary  watchers,  the  parties  approaching  proved  to  be  troops; 
relief  was  at  hand,  the  dangers  and  anxieties  of  the  past  few  days  were  ended, 
and  death  eitiier  by  starvation  or  torture  at  the  hands  of  the  savages  no  longer 
stared  them  in  the  face.  The  strong  set  up  a  shout  such  as  men  seldom  utter. 
It  was  the  unburdening  of  the  heart  of  the  weight  of  despair.  The  wounded 
lifted  their  fevered  forms  and  fixed  their  glaring  eyes  upon  the  now  rapidly 
approaching  succor,  and  in  their  delirium  involuntarily  but  feebly  reiterated 
the  acclamations  of  tiieir  comrades. 

The  troops  arriving  for  their  relief  were  a  detachment  from  Fort  Wallace 
under  command  of  Colonel  Carpenter  of  the  regular  cavalry,  and  had  started 
fi^m  the  fort  promptly  upon  the  arrival  of  Trudeau  and  Stillwell  with  intelli* 
gence  of  the  condition  and  peril  in  which  Forsyth  and  his  party  were. 

When  Colonel  Carpenter  and  his  men  reached  the  island  they  found  its  de- 
fenders in  a  most  pitiable  condition,  yet  the  survivors  were  determined  to  be 
plucky  to  the  last.  Forsyth  himself,  with  rather  indifferent  success,  affected  to 
be  reading  an  old  novel  that  he  had  discovered  in  a  saddlebag;  but  Colonel  . 
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Carpenter  said  his  Toice  was  a  little  unsteady  and  his  eyes  somewhat  dim 
when  he  held  out  his  hand  to  Carpenter  and  bade  him  welcome  to  **  Beeoher^i 
Island,^^  a  name  that  has  since  been  g^ven  to  the  battle-gronnd. 

During  the  fight  Forsyth  counted  thirty-two  dead  Indians  within  rifie  range 
of  the  island.  Twelve  Indian  bodies  were  subsequently  discovered  in  one  p^ 
and  five  in  another.  The  Indians  themselves  confessed  to  a  loss  of  seyenty-ftre 
MUed  in  action,  and  when  their  proclivity  for  concealing  or  diminishing  the 
number  of  their  slain  in  battle  is  considered,  we  can  readily  believe  that  their 
actual  loss  in  this  fight  must  have  been  much  greater  than  they  would  have  ue 
believe. 

Of  the  scouts.  Lieutenant  Beecher,  Surgeon  Movers,  and  six  of  the  men 
were  either  killed  outright  or  died  of  their  wounds;  eight  more  were  disabled 
for  life;  of  the  remaining  twelve  who  were  wounded,  nearly  all  recovered 
completely.  During  the  fight  innumerable  interesting  incidents  occurred, 
some  laughable  and  some  serious.  On  the  first  day  of  the  conflict  a  number 
of  young  Indian  boys  fh>m  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age  crawled  up  and  shot 
about  fifty  arrows  into  the  circle  in  which  the  scouts  lay.  One  of  these  arrows 
struck  one  of  the  men,  Frank  Herrington,  full  in  the  forehead.  Not  being 
able  to  pull  it  out,  one  of  his  companions,  lying  in  the  same  hole  with  him,  oat 
off  the  arrow  with  his  knife,  leaving  the  iron  arrowhead  sticking  in  his  frontal 
bone ;  in  a  moment  a  bullet  struck  him  in  the  side  of  the  head,  glanced  acrosi 
his  forehead,  impinged  upon  the  arrowhead,  and  the  two  fastened  together  fell 
to  the  ground — a  queer  but  successful  piece  of  amateur  surgery.  Herrington 
wrapped  a  cloth  around  his  head,  which  bled  profusely,  and  continued  fighting 
as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

Howard  Morton,  another  of  the  scouts,  was  struck  in  the  head  by  a  bullet 
waich  finally  lodged  in  the  rear  of  one  of  his  eyes,  completely  destroying  itB 
sight  forevrr;  but  Morton  never  faltered,  but  fought  bravely  until  the  savages 
finally  withdrew.  Hudson  Farley,  a  young  sti-ipling  of  only  eighteen,  whose 
fiather  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  first  day^s  fight,  was  shot  through  the 
shoulder,  yet  never  mentioned  the  fact  until  dark,  when  the  list  of  wounded  was 
called  for.  McCall,  the  First  Sergeant,  Yilott,  Clark,  Farley  the  elder,  and 
others  who  were  wounded,  continued  to  bear  their  full  share  of  the  fight>  not- 
withstanding Uieir  great  sufferings,  until  the  Indians  finally  gave  up  and  with- 
drew. These  incidents,  of  which  many  similar  ones  might  be  told,  only  go  to 
show  the  remarkable  character  of  the  men  who  composed  Forsyth^s  party. 

Considering  this  engagement  in  all  its  details  and  with  all  its  attendant  cir- 
cumstances, remembering  that  Forsyth^s  party,  including  himself,  numbered  all 
told  but  fifty-one  men,  and  that  the  Indians  numbered  about  seven  teen  to  one,  this 
fight  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  at  the  same  time  successful  contests  in 
whmh  our  forces  on  the  Plains  have  ever  been  engaged ;  and  the  whole  aflBnlr, 
from  the  moment  the  first  shot  was  fired  until  the  beleaguered  party  was  finally 
relieved  by  Colonel  Carpenter's  command,  was  a  wonderful  exhibition  of  dar- 
ing coura;^e,  stubborn  bravery,  and  heroic  endurance,  under  circumstances  of 
greatest  peril  and  exposure.  In  all  probability  there  will  never  occur,  in  our 
future  hostilities  with  the  savage  tribes  of  the  West,  a  struggle  the  equal  of 
that  in  which  were  engaged  the  heroic  men  who  defended  so  bravely  **  Beeoher^s 
Island."  Forsyth,  the  gallant  leader,  after  a  long  period  of  suffering  and 
leading  ti.e  life  of  an  invalid  for  nearly  two  years,  finally  recovered  fk*om  ths 
effects  of  his  severe  wounds,  and  is  now,  I  am  happy  to  say,  as  good  as  neWt 
contentedly  awaiting  the  next  war  to  give  him  renewed  excitement. 
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rriHE  winter  of  1867-'68  found  me  comfortably  quartered  at  Fort  Learen- 
JL  worth,  Kansas,  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri.  A  considerable  portion 
of  my  r^ment  had  been  ordered  to  locate  at  that  post  in  the  fall,  and  make 
that  their  winter  quarters.  General  Sheridan,  then  commanding  that  military 
dspartment,  had  also  established  his  headquarters  there,  so  that  the  post  b^ 
eame  more  than  ever  the  favorite  military  station  in  the  West.  I  had  not  been 
m  duty  with  my  regiment  since  my  rapid  ride  from  Fort  Wallace  to  Fort  Har^ 
Ker  in  July,  nor  was  I  destined  to  serve  with  it  in  the  field  for  some  time  to 
eome.  This,  at  the  time,  seemed  a  great  deprivation  to  me,  but  subsequent 
events  proved  most  conclusively  that  it  was  all  for  the  best,  and  the  result 
oodld  not  have  been  to  me  more  satisfactory  than  it  was,  showing  as  it  did  that 
the  best  laid  plans  of  mice  and  men,  etc.    But  I  am  anticipating. 

Those  who  have  read  the  tabulated  list  of  depredations  committed  by  the 
Indians,  as  given  in  the  article  describing  General  Forsyth^s  desperate  fight  on 
Axickaree  Fork,  may  have  noticed  the  name  of  William  Comstock  in  the  col- 
umn of  killed.  Comstock  was  the  favorite  and  best  known  scout  on  the  cen- 
tral plains.  Frequent  reference  has  been  made  to  him  in  preceding  numbers, 
particularly  in  the  description  of  the  attack  of  the  Indians  on  the  detachment 
commanded  by  Bobbins  and  Cook.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  when  his  thor* 
ough  knowledge  of  the  Indian  character  is  considered,  he  fell  a  victim  to  their 
treachery  and  barbarity.  The  Indians  were  encamped  with  their  village  not 
far  from  Big  Spring  station,  in  western  Kansas,  and  were  professedly  at  peace. 
Still,  no  one  familiar  with  the  deceit  and  bad  faith  invariably  practised  by  the 
Indians  when  free  to  follow  the  bent  of  their  inclinations,  ought  to  have 
thought  of  trusting  tiiemselves  in  their  power.  Tet  Comstock,  with  all  his 
previous  knowledge  and  experience,  did  that  which  he  would  certainly  have 
disapproved  in  others.  He  left  the  camp  of  the  troops,  which  was  but  a  few 
miles  from  the  Indian  village,  and  with  but  a  single  companion  rode  to  the 
latter,  and  spent  several  hours  in  friendly  conversation  with  the  chiefe.  Nothing 
occnrred  during  their  visit  to  excite  suspicion.  The  Indians  assumed  a  most 
peaceable  bearing  toward  them,  and  were  profhse  in  their  demonstrations  of 
fhendship.  When  the  time  came  for  Comstock  and  his  comrade  to  take  their 
departure,  they  were  urged  by  the  Indians  to  remain  and  spend  the  night  in 
the  village. 

The  invitation  was  declined,  and  after  the  usual  salutations  the  two  white 
men  mounted  their  horses  and  set  out  to  return  to  their  camp.  Comstock  al- 
ways carried  in  his  belt  a  beautiful  white-handled  revolver,  and  wore  it  on  this 
occasion.  This  had  often  attracted  the  covetous  eyes  of  the  savages,  and  while 
fai  the  village  propositions  to  barter  for  it  had  been  made  by  more  than  one  of 
the  warriors.  Comstock  invariably  refused  all  offers  to  exchange  it,  no  ma^ 
ter  how  tempting.  Months  before,  when  nding  together  at  the  head  of  the 
column,  in  pursuit  of  Indians,  Comstock,  who  had  observed  that  I  carried  a 
revolver  closely  resembling  his,  remarked  that  I  ought  to  have  the  pair,  and 
then  langMngly  added  that  he  would  cany  his  until  we  found  the  Indians,  and 
after  giving  them  a  sound  whipping  he  would  present  me  the  revolver.  Fre* 
quenlly  during  the  campaign,  when  on  the  march  and  while  sitting  around  the 
evening  camp  fire,  Comstock  would  refer  to  his  promise  concerning  the  revol* 
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Ter.  After  huntinp^  Indians  all  summer,  but  never  finding  them  Just  when  we 
desired  them,  Ck>m8tock  was  not  unfrequently  joked  upon  the  oonditions  under 
which  he  was  to  part  with  his  reyolrer,  and  fears  were  expressed  that  if  he 
carried  it  until  we  caught  and  whipped  the  Indians,  he  might  be  forced  to  go 
armed  for  a  long  time.  None  of  us  imagined  then  that  the  revolyer  which  wae 
so  often  the  subject  of  jest,  and  of  which  Comstock  was  so  proud,  wotdd  be 
the  pretext  for  his  massacre. 

Comstock  and  his  companion  rode  out  of  the  Tillage  in  the  direction  of  their 
own  camp,  totally  unconscious  of  coming  danger,  and  least  of  all  from  thoee 
whose  guests  they  had  just  been.  They  had  proceeded  about  a  mile  from  the 
Tillage  when  they  observed  about  a  dozen  of  the  young  warriors  galloping  after 
them.  Still  suspecting  no  unfriendly  design,  they  continued  their  ride  until 
joined  by  the  young  warriors.  The  entire  party  Uien  rode  in  company  until* 
as  was  afterward  apparent,  the  Indians  succeeded  in  separating  the  two  white 
men,  the  one  riding  in  front,  the  other,  Comstock,  following  in  rear,  each  with 
Indians  riding  on  either  side  of  them.  At  a  preconcerted  signal  a  combined 
attack  was  made  by  the  saTages  upon  the  two  white  men.  Both  the  latter  at- 
tempted to  defend  themselves,  but  the  odds  and  the  suddenness  of  the  attack 
depriTcd  them  of  all  hope  of  saTing  their  liTes.  Comstock  was  fatally  wounded 
at  the  first  onslaught,  and  soon  after  was  shot  from  his  horse.  His  companion* 
being  finely  mounted,  wisely  intrusted  his  life  to  the  speed  of  his  horse,  and 
soon  outstripped  bis  pursuers,  and  reached  camp  with  but  a  few  slight  wounds. 
Tlie  Indians  did  not  seem  disposed  to  press  him  as  closely  as  is  their  usual  one- 
torn,  but  seemed  only  anxious  to  secure  Comstock.  He,  after  falling  to  the 
ground  seTerely  wounded,  was  completely  riddled  by  steel-pointed  arrows,  and 
his  scalp  taken.  The  principal  trophy,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  the  savagee* 
was  the  beautifully  finished  revolver  with  its  white  ivory  handle,  and.  as  tbej 
afterward  confessed  when  peace  was  proclaimed  with  their  tribe,  it  was  to  ob- 
tain this  revolver  that  the  party  of  young  warriors  loft  the  village  and  followed 
Comstock  to  his  death.  Thoroughly  reliable  in  his  reports,  brave,  modest,  and 
persevering  in  character,  with  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the 
savage  tribes  infesting  it,  he  was  the  superior  of  all  men  who  were  scouts  bj 
profession  with  whom  I  have  had  any  experience. 

While  sitting  in  my  quarters  one  day  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  late  in  the  fiiQ 
of  1867,  a  gentleman  was  announced  whose  name  recalled  a  sad  and  harrowiiiK 
sight.  It  proved  to  be  the  father  of  Lieutenant  Kidder,  whose  massacre,  witli 
that  of  his  entire  party  of  eleven  men,  was  described  in  preceding  pages.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  savages  had  hacked,  mangled,  and  burned  tike 
bodies  of  Kidder  and  his  men  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  impossible  to  reoo^ 
nize  the  body  of  a  single  one  of  the  party ;  even  the  clothing  had  been  removed^ 
so  that  we  could  not  distinguish  the  officer  from  his  men,  or  the  men  fhutt 
each  other,  by  any  fragment  of  their  uniform  or  insignia  of  their  grade.  Mr; 
Kidder,  after  introducing  himself,  announced  the  object  of  his  visit;  it  was  lO 
ascertain  the  spot  where  the  remains  of  his  son  lay  buried,  and,  after  procuring 
suitable  military  escort  to  proceed  to  the  grave  and  disinter  his  son^s  remaine 
preparatory  to  transferring  them  to  a  resting  place  in  Dakota,  of  which  tend* 
tory  he  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  judiciary.  It  was  a  painful  task  I  had  te 
perform  when  I  communicated  to  the  father  the  details  of  the  killing  of  bit 
son  and  followers.  And  equally  harassing  to  the  feelings  was  it  to  have  t9 
inform  him  that  there  was  no  possible  chance  of  his  being  able  to  reoogniae 
his  son*s  remains.    '*  Was  there  not  the  faintest  mark  or  firagment  of  his  imi- 
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form  by  which  he  might  be  known?  **  inquired  the  anzions  parent  *'  Not 
oDe,**  was  the  reluctant  reply.  **  And  yet,  since  I  now  recall  the  appearance 
of  the  mangled  and  disfigured  remains,  there  was  a  mere  trifle  which  attracted 
my  attention,  but  it  could  not  hare  been  your  son  who  wore  it.^  **  What  was 
il?^'  eagerly  inquired  the  fieOlier.  **It  was  simply  the  collar-band  of  one  of 
tbo66  ordinary  check  overshirts  so  commonly  worn  on  the  plains,  the  color 
being  black  and  white;  the  remainder  of  the  garment,  as  well  as  all  other 
artidef  of  dress,  having  been  torn  or  burned  firom  the  body.^  Mr.  Kidder  then 
reqnested  me  to  repeat  the  description  of  the  collar  and  material  of  which  it 
was  made;  happily  I  had  some  cloth  of  very  similar  appearance,  and  upon  ex- 
hibiting this  to  Mr.  Kidder,  to  show  the  kind  I  meant,  he  declared  that  the  body 
I  referred  to  could  be  no  other  than  that  of  his  murdered  son.  He  went  on  to 
tell  how  his  son  had  received  his  appointment  in  the  army  but  a  few  weeks 
oefore  his  kunentable  death,  he  only  having  reported  fof  duty  with  his  company 
a  few  days  before  being  sent  on  the  scout  which  terminated  his  life;  and  how, 
before  leaving  his  home  to  engage  in  the  military  service,  his  mother,  with  that 
tfaoo^tful  care  and  tenderness  which  only  a  mother  can  feel,  prepared  some 
articles  of  wearing  apparel,  among  ofiiers  a  few  shirts  made  £rom  the  checked 
material  already  described.  Mr.  Kidder  had  beefi  to  Fort  Sedgwick  on  the 
flatte,  from  which  post  his  son  had  last  departed,  and  there  learned  that  on 
leaying  the  post  he  wore  one  of  the  che<^ed  shirts  an'd  put  an  extra  one  in  his 
nddle  pockets.  Upon  this  trifling  link  ol^evitknee  Mr.  Kidder  proceeded  four 
Irandred  miles  west  to  Fort  Wallace,  and  there  being  furnished  with  military 
eflcort  visited  the  grave  containing  the  bodies  of  the  twelve  massacred  men. 
Upon  disinterring  the  remains  a  body  was  found  as  I  had  described  it,  bearing 
the  simple  checked  ooUar-band ;  the  father  recognized  the  remains  of  his  son* 
and  thus,  as  was  stated  at  the  close  of  a  preceding  chapter,  was  the  evidence 
of  a  mother*s  love  made  the  means  by  which  her  son's  body  was  recognized 
and  reclaimed,  when  all  other  had  failed. 

The  winter  and  spring  of  1868  were  uneventful,  so  far  as  Indian  hostilities  or 
the  movements  of  troops  were  concerned.  To  be  on  the  ground  when  its  ser- 
vices could  be  made  available  in  case  the  Indians  became  troublesome,  the 
Serenth  Cavalry  left  its  winter  quarters  at  Fort  Leavenworth  in  April,  and 
marched  two  hundred  and  ninety  miles  west  to  a  point  near  the  present  site  of 
Pint  Hays,  where  the  troops  established  their  summer  rendezvous  in  camp.  It 
oot  being  my  privilege  to  serve  with  the  regiment  at  that  time,  I  remained  at 
Port  Leavenworth  some  time  longer,  and  later  in  the  summer  repaired  to  my 
home  in  Michigan,  there  amid  the  society  of  Mends  to  eigoy  the  cool  breezes 
of  Erie  until  tiie  time  came  which  would  require  me  to  go  west. 

In  the  mean  time,  until  I  can  relate  some  of  the  scenes  which  were  enacted 
under  my  own  eye,  and  which  were  afterwards  the  subject  of  excited  and  angry 
eomment,  as  well  as  of  emphatic  and  authoritative  approval,  it  will  not  be  un- 
interesthig  to  examine  into  some  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  memorable 
winter  campaign  of  1868-'69,  including  the  battle  of  the  Washita;  and  the 
reader  may  also  be  enabled  to  judge  as  to  what  causes  the  people  of  the  frontier 
ire  most  indebted  for  the  comparatively  peaceable  condition  of  the  savage 
tribes  of  the  plidns  during  the  past  three  years.  The  question  may  also  arise 
w  to  what  influMice  the  wild  nomadic  tribes  of  the  West  are  most  likely  to  yield 
ind  become  peaceably  inclined  toward  their  white  neighbors,  willing  to  forego 
(Mr  aceostomed  raids  and  attacks  upon  the  frontier  settiements,  and  oontent  to 
no  kmger  oppose  the  advance  of  civilization.    Whether  this  desfarabla  ^^^IP^^^^qTp 
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of  ai&irs  can  be  permanently  and  best  secured  by  the  display  and  exercise  of 
a  strong  but  just  military  power,  or  by  the  extension  of  the  olive-branch  oc 
one  hand  and  goremment  annuities  on  the  other,  or  by  a  happy  combinaticHi 
of  both,  has  long  been  one  of  the  difficult  problems  whose  solution  has  baffled 
the  judgment  of  our  legislators  from  the  formation  of  the  government  to  tike 
present  time.  My  firm  conviction,  based  upon  an  intimate  and  thorough  analy- 
sis of  the  habits,  traits  of  character,  and  natural  instinct  of  the  Indian,  and 
strensrthened  and  supported  by  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  all  persons 
who  have  made  the  Indian  problem  a  study,  and  have  studied  it,  not  from  a 
distance,  but  in  immediate  contact  with  all  the  facts  bearing  thereupon,  is  that 
the  Indian  cannot  be  elevated  to  that  great  level  where  he  can  be  induced  to 
adopt  any  policy  or  mode  of  life  varying  from  those  to  which  he  has  ever  been 
accustomed  by  any  method  of  teaching,  argument,  reasoning,  or  coaxing 
which  is  not  preceded  and  followed  closely  in  reserve  by  a  superior  i^ysica) 
force.  In  other  words,  the  Indian  is  capable  of  recognizing  no  controlling 
influence  but  that  of  stern  arbitrai-y  power.  To  assume  that  he  can  be  guided 
by  appeals  to  his  ideas  of  moral  right  and  wrong,  independent  of  threatening  or 
final  compulsion,  is  to  place  him  far  above  his  more  civilized  brothers  of  the 
white  race,  who,  in  the  most  advanced  stage  of  refinement  and  morality,  stall 
find  it  necessary  to  employ  force,  sometimes  resort  to  war,  to  exact  justice  from 
a  neighboring  nation.  And  yet  there  are  those  who  argue  tUat  the  Indiant 
with  all  his  lack  of  moral  privileges,  is  so  superior  to  the  white  race  as  to  be 
capable  of  being  controlled  in  his  savage  traits  and  customs,  and  induced  to 
lead  a  proper  life,  simply  by  being  politely  requested  to  do  so.  The  campaign 
of  1868-^69,  under  the  direction  of  General  Sheridan,  who  had  entire  oommand 
of  the  country  infested  by  the  five  troublesome  and  warlike  tribes,  the  Cheycnnes, 
Arapahoes,  Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  Apaches,  was  fruitful  in  valuable  results. 
At  the  same  time  the  opponents  of  a  war  policy  raised  the  cry  that  the  military 
were  making  war  on  friendly  Indians;  one  writer,  an  Indian  agent,  even  as- 
serting that  the  troops  had  attacked  and  killed  Indians  half  civilized,  who  had 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  Government  during  the  war  with  the  Confederate 
States.  It  was  claimed  by  the  adherents  of  the  peace  party  that  the  Indians 
above  named  had  been  guilty  of  no  depredations  against  the  whites,  and  had 
done  nothing  deserving  of  the  exercise  of  military  power.  I  believe  it  is  a 
rule  in  evidence  that  a  party  coming  into  court  is  not  expected  to  impeach 
his  own  witnesses.  I  propose  to  show  by  the  official  statements  of  the  officers 
of  the  Indian  Department,  including  some  of  those  who  were  loudest  and 
most  determined  in  their  assertions  of  the  innocence  of  the  Indians  after 
prompt  punishment  had  been  administered  by  the  military,  that  the  Indian 
tribes  whose  names  have  been  given  were  individually  and  collectdvely  gidUy 
of  unprovoked  and  barbarous  assaults  on  the  settlers  of  the  frontaer;  that  they 
committed  these  depredations  at  the  very  time  they  were  receiving  arms  and 
other  presents  from  the  Government;  and  that  no  provocation  had  been  offered 
either  by  the  Grovernment  or  the  defenceless  citizens  of  the  border.  In  other 
words,  by  tiiose  advocating  the  Indian  side  of  the  dispute  it  wiU  be  clearly 
established  tuat  a  solemn  treaty  had  been  reluctantly  entered  into  between  the 
Indians  and  the  Government,  by  which  the  demands  of  the  Indians  were  com« 
plied  with,  and  the  conditions  embraced  in  the  treaty  afterwards  futhfully  oar> 
ried  out  on  the  part  of  the  Government;  and  at  the  very  time  that  the  leading 
chiefs  and  old  men  of  the  tribes  were  pledging  themselves  and  their  people 
that  **  they  will  not  attack  any  persons  at  home  or  travelling,  or  distorb  maty 
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yoperty  bel<»iging  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  or  to  persons  friendly 
tberewith,**  and  that  •*  they  will  never  capture  or  oarry  oflf  from  the  settle* 
■ents  women  or  children*  and  they  will  never  kill  or  scalp  white  men  or  attempt 
to  do  them  barm,**  the  young  men  and  warriors  of  these  same  tribes*  em« 
bncing  the  sons  of  the  most  prominent  chiefs  and  signers  of  the  treaty,  were 
sotoally  engaged  in  devastating  the  settlements  on  the  Kansas  frontier,  mur- 
dering men,  women,  and  children,  and  driving  off  the  stock.  Now  to  the 
eridenoe.  first  glance  at  the  following  brief  summary  of  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  which  was  ratified  between  the  Government  and  the  Gheyennes  and 
inipahoes  on  the  19th  of  August,  1868,  and  signed  and  agreed  to  by  all  the 
ebiefe  of  Uiese  two  tribes  known  or  claiming  to  be  prominent,  and  men  of 
inflaenoe  among  their  own  people.  As  the  terms  of  the  treaty  are  almost 
identioal  with  those  contained  in  most  of  the  treaties  made  with  other  tribes, 
excepting  the  limits  and  location  of  reservations,  it  will  be  interesting  lor  pur- 
poses  of  reference. 

First    Peace  and  friendship  shall  forever  continue. 

Second.  Whites  or  Induuis  committing  wrongs  to  be  punished  according 
to  law. 

Third.  The  following  district  of  comitry,  to  wit,  ^'commencing  at  the  pohit 
wliere  the  Arkansas  river  crosses  the  d7th  parallel  of  north  latitude;  thenoe 
west  on  said  parallel — ^the  said  line  being  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State 
of  Kansas — to  the  CSmarron  river  (sometimes  called  the  Bed  fork  of  the  Ar- 
ksnsas  river) ;  thence  down  said  Cimarron  river,  in  the  middle  of  the  main 
channel  thereof,  to  the  Arkansas  river;  thence  up  the  Arkansas  river  in  the 
middle  of  the  main  channel  thereof  to  the  place  of  beginning,  is  set  apart  for 
the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Indians.** 

Fourth.  The  said  Indians  shall  have  the  right  to  hunt  on  the  unoccupied 
lands  of  the  United  States  so  long  as  game  may  be  found  thereon,  and  so  long 
as  peace  subsists  among  the  whites  and  Indiuis  on  the  border  of  the  hunting 
disbicts. 

Fifth.  Is  R  provision  for  the  selection  and  occupation  of  lands  for  those  of 
laid  Indians  who  desire  to  commence  farming  on  said  reserve,  and  for  expend!- 
tores  for  their  benefit. 

Sixth.  The  United  States  fhrther  provides  for  an  annual  distribution  of 
dothing  for  a  term  of  years. 

The  treaty  with  the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache  tribes,  ratified  August 
i5, 1868,  embraced  substantially  the  same  provisions  as  those  just  quoted,  ex* 
oepting  that  relating  to  their  reservation,  which  was  as  follows :  **  Commeno> 
bg  at  a  point  where  the  Washita  river  crosses  the  98th  meridian  west  from 
Greenwich,  thenoe  up  the  Washita  river,  in  the  middle  of  the  main  channe) 
diereof,  to  a  point  thirty  miles  west  of  Fort  Cobb,  as  now  established;  thence 
doe  west  to  the  north  fork  of  Red  river,  provided  said  line  strikes  said  river 
east  of  the  100th  meridian  of  west  longitude;  if  not,  then  only  to  said  meridian 
Hne,  and  thence  south  on  said  meridian  line  to  the  said  north  fork  of  Red  river 
theoce  down  said  north  fork,  in  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  thereof,  from 
the  point  where  it  may  be  first  intersected  by  the  lines  above  described,  to  the 
main  Red  river;  thence  down  said  river,  in  the  main  channel  thereof,  to  its 
btwseetion  with  the  98th  meridUn  of  longitude  west  from  Greenwich;  thence 
aorth  on  sM  meridian  line  to  the  place  of  beginning." 

To  those  who  propose  to  follow  the  movements  of  the  troops  during  the 
wfatter  campaign  of  1868-'e9,  it  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  Umiti/of  ilie    j 
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last  named  reseryatioii,  as  the  oharge  was  made  by  the  Indian  agents  that  the 
military  had  attacked  the  Indians  when  the  latter  were  peacefully  located  with- 
in the  limits  of  their  reserration. 

To  show  that  the  Goremment  through  its  civil  agents  was  doing  eyery- 
thing  required  of  it  to  satisfy  the  Indians*  and  that  the  agent  of  the  Cheyennas 
and  Arapahoes  was  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  every  promise  of  the  Government 
had  not  only  been  faithfully  carried  out,  but  that  the  Lidians  themselves  had 
no  complaint  to  make,  the  following  letter  from  the  agent  to  the  Superintend* 
ent  of  Indian  Affidrs  is  submitted : 

Fort  Labhbd,  Kaksas,  August  10, 1868L 
8m:  I  have  ttie  honor  to  inibrm  you  that  I  yesterday  made  the  whole  issue  of  annuity  goods, 
arms,  and  ammunition  to  the  Clieyenne  chieft  [the  Arapahoes  and  Apaches  had  recefred  their  por- 
tion in  Jnly.  G.  A.  C]  and  people  of  their  nation;  they  were  delighted  at  receiving  the  goods, 
particularly  the  arms  and  ammnnition,  and  never  hefbre  have  I  known  them  to  he  better  Bstislted 
and  express  themsetres  as  being  so  well  contented  prerions  to  the  issue.  I  made  them  a  long 
speech,  following  yonr  late  instmetions  with  reference  to  what  I  said  to  them.  Tbey  have  wjm 
left  for  thehr  hnntfaig-groands,  and  /  mm  p9r/tctl9  tati^fi^d  tkmi  tJUrt  wUl  ht  «•  trwmkU  with  them 
UU$  tesMn,  sM  eon$tquentiif  wUk  no  Indiana  0/m]f  mgtnejf. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  mach  respect,  yonr  obedient  servant, 

B.  W.  Wtkkoop,  United  States  Indian  Agent. 
Hon.  Thomas  Kubpht,  Superintendent  Indian  AiDurs. 

The  italics  are  mine,  but  I  desire  to  invite  attention  to  the  confidence  and 
strong  reliance  placed  in  these  Indians  by  a  man  who  was  intimately  associated 
with  them,  interested  in  their  welfare,  and  supposed  to  be  able  to  speak  au- 
thoritatively as  to  their  character  and  intentions.  If  they  could  deceive  him,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  other  equally  well-meaning  persons  further  eai^  should 
be  equally  misled.  The  above  letter  is  dated  August  10, 1868.  The  following 
extract  is  from  a  letter  written  by  the  same  party  and  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Indian  A&irs,  dated  at  same  place  on  the  10th  of  September,  1868,  exactly 
one  month  after  his  positive  declaration  that  the  Cheyennes  **  were  perfectly 
satisfied,  and  there  will  be  no  trouble  with  them  this  season.** 

Here  is  the  extract  referred  to :  '*  Subsequently  I  received  pemtdssion  firom 
the  Department  to  issue  to  them  their  arms  and  ammunition,  which  I  accord* 
ingly  did.  But  a  short  time  before  the  issue  was  made  a  war  party  had  started 
north  from  the  Cheyenne  village,  on  the  war  path  against  the  Pawnees ;  and  they, 
not  knowing  of  the  issue  and  smarting  under  their  supposed  wrongs,  committed 
the  outrages  on  the  Saline  river  which  have  led  to  the  present  unfortunate 
aspect  of  affairs.  The  United  States  troops  are  now  south  of  the  Arkansas 
river  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  Cheyennes,  the  effect  of  which  I  think  will  be  to 
plunge  other  tribes  into  diffici^ty  and  finally  culminate  in  a  genejiil  Indian 
war.''  It  will  be  observed  that  no  justification  is  offered  for  the  guilty  Indians 
except  that  had  they  been  aware  of  the  wise  and  beneficent  intention  of  the 
Government  to  issue  them  a  fresh  supply  of  arms,  they  might  have  delayed 
their  murderous  raid  against  the  defenceless  settlers  until  after  tlie  israe. 
Fears  are  also  expressed  that  other  tribes  may  be  plunged  into  difficulty,  but 
by  the  same  witness  and  others  it  is  easily  established  that  the  other  tribes  re* 
ferred  to  were  represented  prominently  in  the  war  party  which  had  devastated 
the  settlements  on  the  Saline.  First  I  will  submit  an  extract  of  a  letter  dated 
Fort  Larned,  August  1,  1868,  from  Thomas  Murphy,  Superintendent  of  Indian 
AffEiirs,  to  the  Hon.  N.  G.  Taylor,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Aflkirs,  Washington. 
D.  C:  * 

Sm:  I  hate  the  bonor  .o  inibrm  yon  that  I  beld  a  ooonoa  toJttj  wftli  the  Azapaboes  aad 

ad  aBmudtiOB  bad  bi 
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Mkl;  ttiiit  the  wliite  settleri  wei«  now  well  anned  and  detenniiied  that  no  mem  nJds  iboiild  be 
■adt  tlinHigli  tbdr  rountiy  by  large  bodlea  of  Indiana;  and  that  whUe  ttae  wbitee  were  friendly 
•ad  weDditpoeed  toward  the  Indiana,  yet  If  the  Indiana  attempled  another  raid  aneh  aatheyra- 
oatly  made  on  the  Kaw  reeerration,  I  ftared  tbemaetrea  and  (be  wbllea  would  bate  a  llgbt,  and 
Hat  It  woqM  bring  on  war* 

Tbe  bead  chief  or  tbe  Aiapaboea,  little  ItoTflEU  npUed  **  that  no  more  trtpa  would  be  inade  by 
Ui  people  Into  the  aetUementa:  that  their  bearU  w«re  good  toward  the  wbltea.  and  they  wiabed 
iiinBain  at  peace  with  tbeoL"  1  told  him  I  wonld  now  gite  them  their  anna  and  ammonition; 
Aat  I  hoped  they  wonld  nae  them  ftnr  the  aole  pnrpoae  of  aeonring  ibod  Ito  tbemaelyee  and  Ikml* 
Ut,  and  that  in  no  eaae  woold  I  erer  bear  of  their  nalng  theae  anna  agalnat  their  white  bretfaroi. 
Little  BaTen  and  the  other  chleft  then  promiaed  that  theaearmaahonld  nererbenaed  agalnat  the 
wUtM,  and  Agent  Wynkoop  then  deUrered  to  the  Arapahoea  one  hundred  platola,  eighty  Laneaa- 
Mriifles,  twelve  kega  of  powder,  one  and  one-half  kega  of  lead,  and  fliteen  thousand  oapa;  and  to 
die  Apaohea  be  gaye  forty  piatola,  twenty  Lancaater  riflea,  three  kegs  of  powder,  one-half  keg  of 
l<sd,and  Are  thousand  eiqpa,  tor  which  they  seemed  much  pleased.  .  .  •  I  would  haTO  re- 
■siDed  hen  to  see  the  Cheyennes  did  I  deem  It  Important  to  do  so.  From  what  I  can  learn  there 
win  be  no  trouble  whaterer  with  them.  Tbey  will  come  here,  get  their  ammunition  and  leate  im* 
JMdiateiy  to  hunt  buflhlo.  Tbey  are  well  and  peaoeftdly  disposed  toward  the  whites,  and,  unices 
NBMunkNAed-ftNr  CTcnt  should  transpire  to  change  thefar  present  foelinga,  tliay  will  keep  their 
inaty  pledgee. 

This  certainly  reads  well,  and  at  Washington  or  Ihriher  east  wonld  be  re- 
i;arded  as  a  fitYorable  indication  pjT  t^e  desire  for  peace  on  the  part  of  the  In- 
dians. The  reader  is  asked  to  remember  that  the  foregoing  letters  and  extracts 
are  from  professed  friends  of  the  Indian  and  advocates  of  what  is  known  as  the 
peace  policy.  The  letter  of  Sapesrintendent  Murphy  was  written  the  day  of 
eounoil,  Angnst  !•  Mark  his  words  of  adrioe  to  UtUe  Raven  as  to  how  the  arms 
were  to  be  used,  and  note  Little  Barents  reply  containing  his  strong  promises  o! 
maintaining  friendly  relations  with  the  whites.  Yet  the  second  night  following 
the  issne  of  arms,  a  combined  war  party  of  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  numbering 
orer  two  hondred  warriors,  almost  the  exact  number  of  pistols  issued  at  the 
eoanoil,  left  the  Indian  village  to  inaugurate  a  bloody  raid  in  the  Kansas  settle- 
ments ;  and  among  the  Arapahoes  was  the  son  of  Little  Raven.  By  reading  the 
speech  made  by  this  chief  in  the  council  referred  to  by  Mr.  Murphy,  a  marked  re- 
semblance will  be  detected  to  the  stereotyped  responses  delivered  by  Indian  cliiefs 
▼ititfaig  the  authorities  at  Wasliington,  or  when  imposing  upon  the  oreduloua 
and  kind-hearted  people  who  assemble  at  Cooper  Institute  periodically  to  lis* 
:ea  to  these  untutored  orators  of  the  plains.  The  statements  and  promises  ut- 
tered in  the  one  instance  are  frilly  as  reliable  as  those  listened  to  so  breath- 
leaely  in  the  others.  Regarding  the  raid  made  by  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapa- 
hoes, it  will  be  considered  sufficient  perliaps  when  I  base  my  statements  upon 
the  following  •*  Report  of  an  interview  between  Colonel  E.  W.  Wynkoop, 
United  States  Indian  Agent,  and  Little  Rock,  a  Cheyenne  chief,  held  at  Fort 
Lamed,  Kansas,  August  19, 1868,  in  the  presence  of  Lieutenant  S.  M.  Robbins, 
Seventh  United  States  Cavalry,  John  S.  Smith,  United  States  interpreter,  and 
James  Morrison,  scout  for  Indian  agency.** 

Qneation  by  Colonel  Wynkoop:  **Six  nights  ago  I  spoke  to  you  in  re- 
gard to  depredations  committed  on  the  Saline.  I  told  you  to  go  and  find  out 
by  wliom  these  depredations  were  committed  and  to  bring  me  straight  news. 
What  news  do  you  bring?  ^ 

little  Rook:  ^  I  took  your  advice  and  went  there.  I  am  now  here  to  tel) 
▼on  all  I  know.  This  war  party  of  Cheyennes  which  left  the  camp  of  these 
tribes  above  the  forks  of  Walnut  creek  about  the  2d  or  8d  of  August,  went  out 
against  the  Pawnees,  crossed  the  Smoky  Hill  about  Fort  Hays,  and  thence  pro- 
eeeded  to  the  Saline,  where  there  were  ten  lodges  of  Sioux  in  the  Cheyenne 
ean^  when  this  war  par^  left,  and  about  twenty  men  of  them  and  fourArpKr^Tr> 
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pahoes  accompanied  the  party.  The  Cheyennes  numbered  about  t\¥o  lion- 
di'ed;  nearly  all  the  young  men  in  the  village  went;  LiUle  Haven's  son  toos 
one  cf  the  four  Arapahoea.  When  the  party  reached  the  Saline  they  turned 
down  the  stream,  with  the  exception  of  twenty,  who,  being  fearful  of  de- 
predations being  committed  against  the  whites  by  the  party  going  in  the 
direction  of  the  settlements,  kept  on  north  toward  the  Pawnees.  The  main 
party  continued  down  the  Saline  until  they  came  in  sight  of  the  settlement; 
they  then  camped  there.  A  Cheyenne  named  Oh-e-ah-mo-he-a,  a  brother 
of  White  Antelope,  who  was  killed  at  Sand  Creek,  and  another  named  Red 
No8e»  proceeded  to  the  first  house;  they  afterwards  returned  to  the  camp 
and  with  them  a  woman  captive.  The  main  party  was  surprised  at  this  ao- 
tiout  and  forcibly  took  possession  of  her,  and  returned  her  to  her  house  The 
two  Indians  had  outraged  the  woman  before  they  brought  her  to  tho  camp. 
After  the  outrage  had  been  committed,  the  parties  left  the  Saline  and  went 
north  toward  the  settlement  of  the  south  fork  of  the  Solomon,  where  they  were 
kindly  received  and  fed  by  the  while  people.  They  left  the  settlements  on  the 
south  fork  and  proceeded  toward  the  settlements  on  the  north  fork.  When 
in  sight  of  these  settlements,  they  came  upon  a  body  of  armed  settlers,  who 
fired  upon  them ;  they  avoided  the  party,  went  around  them,  and  approached 
a  house  some  distance  off.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  house  they  came  upon  a 
white  man  alone  upon  the  prairie.  Big  Head^s  son  *  rode  at  him  and  knocked 
him  down  with  a  club.  The  Indian  who  had  committed  the  outrage  upon  the 
white  woman,  known  as  White  Antelope^s  brother,  then  fired  upon  the  white 
man  without  effect,  while  the  third  Indian  rode  up  and  killed  him.  Soon  after 
they  killed  a  white  man,  and,  close  by,  a  woman — all  in  the  same  settlement. 
At  the  time  these  people  were  killed,  the  party  was  divided  in  feeling,  the  ma- 
jority being  opposed  to  any  outrages  being  committed;  but  finding  it  nseleas 
to  contend  against  these  outrages  being  committed  without  bringing  on  a  strife 
among  themselves,  they  gave  way  and  all  went  in  together.  They  then  went 
to  another  house  in  the  same  settlement,  and  there  killed  two  men  and  took 
two  little  gurls  prisoners;  this  on  the  same  day.  After  committing  this  lasf 
outrage  the  party  turned  south  toward  the  Saline,  where  they  came  upon  a 
body  of  mounted  troops;  the  troops  immediately  charged  the  Indiaua,  and 
the  pursuit  was  continued  a  long  time.  The  Indians  having  the  two  chil- 
dren, their  horses  becoming  fatigued,  dropped  the  children  without  hurting 
them.  Soon  after  the  children  were  dropped  the  pursuit  ceased ;  but  the  In* 
dians  continued  on  up  the  Saline.  A  portion  of  the  Indians  afterward  re- 
turned to  look  for  the  children,  but  they  were  unable  to  find  them.  Alter  they 
had  proceeded  some  distance  up  the  Saline,  the  party  divided,  the  minority 
going  north  toward  the  settlements  on  the  Solomon,  but  thirty  of  them  started 
toward  their  village,  supposed  to  be  some  distance  northwest  of  Fort  Lamed. 
Another  amall  party  returned  to  Black  Kettle's  viUagCf  from  which  party  I  got 
this  information.t  I  am  fearful  that  before  this  time  the  party  that  started 
north  had  committed  a  great  many  depredations.'' 

Question  by  Colonel  Wynkoop:  **  Do  you  know  the  names  of  the  prindpel 
men  of  this  party  that  committed  the  depredations,  besides  White  Antelope^ 
brother?" 

•Atterwanl  captured  by  mj  oommand  and  killed  In  a  dlillciiltj  with  ttM  gnwd  atVortHaja* 

tn  the  summer  oflSOO. 
tIJttleBo6kwaaaGhteror]IIaokKettte^tendorOliqr«nBea,andieooBdtniMk  to  Btaok 
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Answer  by  Little  Rock:  **  There  were  Medicine  Arrow^s  oldest  son,  oamed 
Tall  Wolf;  Ked  Nose,  who  was  one  of  the  men  who  outnmed  the  woman , 
Big  Head^  son  named  Porcupine  Bear;  and  Sand  Uill^s  brother,  known  as  the 
Bear  that  Goes  Ahead/' 

Question  by  Colonel  Wynkoop :  **  Ton  told  me  your  nation  wants  peace ; 
will  yoa«  in  accordance  with  your  treaty  stipulations,  deliver  up  the  men  whom 
you  have  named  as  being  the  leaders  of  the  party  who  committed  the  outrages 
named? '^ 

Answer  by  Little  Rock:  "I  think  that  the  only  men  who  ought  to  suffer 
and  be  responsible  for  these  outrages  are  White  Antelope's  brother  and  Red 
Nose,  the  men  who  rayished  the  woman ;  and  when  I  return  to  the  Cheyenne 
camp  and  assemble  the  chiefs  and  head  men,  I  think  those  two  men  will  be 
delivered  up  to  you.'* 

Question  by  Colonel  Wynkoop:  **I  consider  the  whole  party  guilty;  but 
it  being  impossible  to  punish  all  of  them,  I  hold  the  principal  men,  whom  yon 
mentioned,  responsible  for  all.  They  had  no  right  to  be  led  and  governed  by 
two  men.  If  no  depredations  had  been  committed  after  the  outrage  on  the 
woman,  the  two  men  whom  you  have  mentioned  alone  would  have  been 
guilty.'' 

Answer  by  litUe  Rock :  **  After  your  explanation,  I  think  your  demand  for 
the  men  is  right.    I  am  willing  to  deliver  them  up,  and  will  go  back  to  the  ^ 
tribe  and  use  my  bes^  iendeavors  to  have  them  surrendered.    I  am  but  one 
man,  and  cannot  answer  for  the  entire  nation."  « 

Other  questions  and^ansv«r^6f  similar  import  followed. 

The  terms  of  the  interview.  hel;ween  Colonel  Wynkoop  and  Littie  Rock 
were  oareAilly  noted  down  and  transmitted  regularly  to  his  next  superior  offi* 
cer,  Superintendent  Murphy,  who  but  a  few  days  previous,  and  within  the 
same  month,  had  officially  reported  to  the  Indian  Commissioner  at  Washing- 
ton  that  peace  and  good  will  reigned  undisturbed  between  the  Indians  under 
his  charge  and  the  whites.  Even  he,  with  his  strong  leaning  toward  the  adop- 
tion of  morbid  measures  of  a  peacefhl  character,  and  his  disinclination  to  be- 
lieve the  Indians  could  meditate  evil  toward  their  white  neighbors*  was  forced* 
as  his  next  letter  shows,  to  alter  his  views. 

OmCB  SUPBHIKTBUDEIIT  IVDIAjr  AVTAIBS,  ATOHISOir,  KAK8A8,  AofllSt  83, 186S. 

8m :  I  taftTe  the  honor  herewith  to  tnimnit  a  letter  of  the  19th  inst.  from  Agent  Wynkoop,  eo* 
ekMing  report  of  a  talk  which  he  had  with  Little  Bock,  a  Cheyenne  chief,  whom  he  had  sent  to  aa- 
certain  the  Ihots  relatlTe  to  the  recent  tronhlea  on  the  Solomon  and  Saline  riTera,  in  thia  State. 
The  agent's  letter  and  report  are  ftiU,  and  explain  themaelvet.  I  Ailly  concur  in  the  yiewa  ez- 
praaed  by  the  agent  tliat  the  innocent  Indiana,  who  are  trjiag  to  keep,  in  good  flUth,  tlieir  trea^ 
pledgee,  be  protected  in  the  manner  indicated  by  him,  while  I  earnestly  recommend  that  ttie  In- 
dhuis  who  have  committed  these  gross  ootrages  be  tamed  orer  to  the  military  ,4md  that  they  be  aa- 
ferely  poniahed.  When  I  reflect  that  at  the  very  time  these  Indiana  were  making  sooh  load  pro- 
ftislons  of  friendship  at  Lamed,  reoeiring  tlielr  annultiee,  etc.,  they  were  then  contemplating  and 
planning  this  Campaign,  I  can  no  longer  have  conHdenoe  in  what  .they  say  or  promise.  War  Is 
•nrely  opon  as,  and  in  Tiew  of  the  importance  of  the  case,  I  eamestly  recommend  that  Agent 
Wynkoop  be  ftamished  promptly  with  the  views  of  the  Department,  and  that  ftiU  instmetlona  be 
gtf en  1dm  Ibr  hia  ftitare  aotkm. 

Very  rcapectAilly,  yoor  obedient  serrant, 
(Signed)  Thomas  Murpht,  Saperintendent  Indian  Aiiatn. 

Hon.  0.  B.  ICiz,  Acting  Commissioner  of  Indian  AfflUrs,  Waahlngton,  D.  C. 

What  were  the  recommendations  of  Agent  Wynkoop  referred  to  in  Mr. 
Murphy's  letterP  They  were  as  follows:  "Let  me  take  those  Indians  whom 
I  know  to  be  guiltless  and  desirous  of  remaming  at  peace,  and  looate>tfMnD  t 
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with  their  lodges  and  families  at  some  good  place  that  I  may  select  in  the  vidnitj 
of  this  post  (Larned) ;  and  let  those  Indians  be  entirely  subsisted  by  the  Got- 
emment  until  this  trouble  is  over,  and  be  kept  within  certain  bounds;  and  let 
me  be  furnished  with  a  small  battalion  of  United  States  troops,  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  them  from  th^r  ovm  people,  and  from  being  forced  by  them  into 
war;  let  those  who  refuse  ta respond  to  my  call  and  come  within  the  bounds 
prescribed,  be  considered  at  war,  and  let  them  be  properly  punished.  By  this 
means,  if  war  takes  place — which  I  consider  inevitable— we  can  be  able  to  dis- 
criminate between  those  who  deserve  punishment  and  those  who  do  not;  other* 
wise  it  will  be  a  matter  of  impossibility.'* 

This  proposition  seems,  fix)m  its  wording,  to  be  not  only  a  feasible  one,  but 
based  on  principles  of  justice  to  all  concerned,  and  no  doubt  would  be 
so  interpreted  by  the  theorizers  on  the  Indian  question  who  study  its  merits 
Aram  afor.  Before  acting  upon  Colonel  Wynkoop's  plan,  it  was  in  the  regular 
order  referred  to  General  Sherman,  at  that  time  commanding  the  Military  IH- 
vision  of  the  Missouri,  in  which  the  Indians  referred  to  were  located.  lOs  in- 
dorsement in  reply  briefly  disposed  of  the  proposition  by  exposing  its  absurd- 
ity: 

Hbadquabtbbs  MnjTABT  Dinsioir  or  the  Missoubi,  St.  Lodib,  Missoukl,  ) 

8epteiiib«rl9,1868.        ) 

I  now  mgaid  the  Ch^jennes  and  An^gahoe^  at  war,  and  that  It  will  be  hnpoeaiUe  ftir  our 
troope  to  diaerfaninate  between  the  weD-dispoeed  and  the  warlike  parte  oi  theae  banda,  unless  aa 
absolote  separation  be  made.  I  pielbr  that  the  agents  collect  aU  of  the  Ibnner  and  oondnet  tham 
.  to  their  reservation  withm  the  Indian  territoiy  sonth  of  Kansas,  there  to  be  pfOTided  toae  ondsr 
tlieir  snperyision,  say  abont  old  Fort  Cobb.  I  cannot  consent  to  tiieir  being  collected  and  held 
near  Fort  Lamed.  So  long  as  Agent  Wynkoop  remains  at  Fort  Lamed«the  vagabond  pari  of  the 
Indians  will  cluster  abont  him  ftir  support,  and  to  beg  of  the  military.  The  vital  part  oi  tliese 
tribes  are  committing  murders  and  robberies  ftom  Kansas  to  Colorado,  and  it  is  an  ezceaa  of  gen- 
ensityon  our  part  to  be  Aedtog  and  supplying  the  old,  young,  and  Ibeble,  whOe  their  yoang  mea 
avaatwar. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  say  what  should  be  done  with  these,  but  it  wHl  simplify  our  gaase  of  wai; 
aheady  complicated  enough,  by  removing  them  well  away  from  our  field  of  opetationa. 
I  have  the  houOT  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  W.  T.  SBBBXAir,  lieutenant-Oeneral,  commanding. 

Again,  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month,  Qeneral  Sherman,  in  a  letter  to  Gen* 
eral  Schofleld,  then  Secretary  of  War,  writes:  «'The  annuity  goods  for  these 
Indians,  Kiowas  and  Comanches,  should  be  sent  to  Fort  Cobb,  and  the  Indian 
agent  for  these  Indians  should  go  there  at  once.  And  if  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  any  contingent  fund  out  of  which  he  could  proTide  food,  or  if  ho 
oould  use  a  part  of  the  regular  appropriation  for  food  instead  of  clothing,  it 
may  keep  these  Indians  from  joining  the  hostile  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes. 
The  latter  should  receire  nothing,  and  now  that  they  are  at  war,  I  propose  ta 
give  them  enough  of  it  to  satisfy  them  to  their  hearts*  content,  and  General 
Sheridan  will  not  relax  his  efforts  till  the  winter  will  put  them  at  our  mercy. 
He  reports  that  he  can  already  account  for  about  seyenty  dead  Indians,  and  fad» 
forces  are  right  in  among  these  hostile  Indians  on  the  Upper  Republican*  and 
on  the  head  of  the  Canadian  south  of  Fort  Dodge.*' 

Still  another  letter  from  General  Sherman  to  the  Secretary  of  War  argues 
the  case  as  follows :  "  All  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  are  now  at  war.  Ad- 
mitting that  some  of  them  have  not  done  acts  of  murder,  rape,  etc.,  still  they 
have  not  restrained  those  who  have,  nor  have  they  on  demand  given  up  the 
criminals  as  they  agreed  to  do.  The  treaty  made  at  Medicine  Lodge  is,  there- 
Core,  already  broken  by  them,  and  the  War  Department  should  ask  the  concur* 
fonoe  of  the  Indian  Department,  or  invoke  the  superior  ordep^of  the  Preddenl 
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ttgainsl  may  goods  wiiftteyer,  eren  olothing,  going  to  any  part  of  the  tribes 
Bamed,  audi  this  matter  is  settled.  As  military  commander  I  hare  the  right, 
onless  restrained  by  superior  orders,  to  present  the  issue  of  any  goods  what- 
erer  to  Indians  outside  of  these  reservations;  and  if  the  agency  for  the  Chey* 
ennes  and  Arapah(»es  be  established  at  or  near  old  Fort  Cobb,  the  agent  should 
if  possible  be  able  to  provide  for  and  feed  such  as  may  go  there  of  their  own 
Tolition»  or  who  may  l>e  driven  there  by  our  military  movements.  •  •  •  I 
have  despatched  Greneral  Haasen  to  the  frontier,  with  a  limited  amount  of  monei) 
wherewith  to  aid  the  said  agents  to  provide  for  the  peacefhl  parts  of  those 
tribes  this  winter,  while  en  rouU  to  and  after  their  arrival  at  their  new  homes 
No  better  time  could  be  possibly  chosen  than  the  present  for  destroying  or  ha 
miliating  those  bands  that  have  so  outrageously  violated  their  treaties  and  be- 
gun a  devastating  war  without  one  particle  of  provocation ;  and  after  a  reason- 
able time  given  for  the  innocent  to  withdraw,  I  will  solicit  an  order  from  the 
President  declaring  all  Indians  who  remain  outside  of  their  lawful  reservations 
to  be  outlaws,  and  commanding  all  people,  soldiers  and  citizens,  to  proceed 
against  them  as  such.  We  have  never  heretofore  been  in  a  condition  to 
adopt  this  oourse,  because  until  now  we  could  not  clearly  point  out  to  thes« 
Indians  where  they  may  rightfully  go  to  escape  the  consequences  of  the  hostile 
acts  of  their  fellows.  The  right  to  hunt  buflaloes,  secured  by  the  treaties» 
could  also  be  regulated  so  as  to  require  all  parties  desiring  to  hunt  to  procure 
from  the  agent  a  permit,  which  permit  should  be  indorsed  by  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  nearest  military  post;  but  I  think,  the  treaty  having  been  clearly 
violated  by  the  Indians  themselves,  this  hunting  right  is  entirely  lost  to  them, 
if  we  so  declare  it.*^ 

Hie  foregoing  extracts  firom  letters  and  official  correspondence  which 
fMused  b^ween  high  dignitaries  of  the  Government,  who  were  supposed  nol 
cnly  to  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  Indian  aflUrs,  but  to  represent  the  civil 
and  military  phase  of  the  question,  will,  when  read  in  connection  with  the 
statements  of  the  superintendent  and  agent  of  the  Indians,  and  that  of  the  chie( 
Little  Book,  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  origin  and  character  of  the  diffi- 
culties between  the  whites  and  Indians  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1868.  The 
tabulated  list  of  dejHredations  by  Indians,  accompanying  the  chapter  descrip- 
tive of  Greneral  Forsyth^s  campaign,  will  give  more  extended  information  in  a 
condensed  form. 

While  Forsyth  was  moving  his  detachment  of  scouts  through  the  valleys  of 
the  Bepablican,  in  the  northwestern  portion  of  Kansas,  General  Sheridan  had 
also  arranged  to  bare  a  well-equipped  force  operating  south  of  the  Arkansas 
Tiver,  and  in  this  way  to  cause  the  two  favorite  liaunts  of  the  Indians  to  be 
overrun  simultaneously,  and  thus  prevent  them  when  driven  from  one  haunt 
from  ileeing  in  safety  and  unmolested  to  another.  The  expedition  intended  to 
operate  south  of  the  Arkansas  was  composed  of  the  principal  portion  of  the 
Seventh  Cavalry  and  a  few  companies  of  the  Third  Regular  Infantry,  the  entire 
force  under  command  of  Brigadier-General  Alfred  Sully,  an  officer  of  long  ex- 
perience among  the  Indians,  and  one  who  had  in  times  gone  by  aohieved  no 
little  distinction  as  an  Indian  fighter,  and  at  a  later  date  became  a  partial  ad* 
▼ocate  of  the  adoption  of  the  peaoe  policy.  Greneral  Sully's  expedition,  after 
hieing  thoroughly  equipped  and  supplied,  under  his  personal  supervision,  with 
everything  needful  in  a  campaign  such  as  was  about  to  be  undertaken,  crossed 
the  Aricansas  river  about  the  1st  of  September,  at  Fort  Dodge,  and  marching 
t  littie  west  cf  south  struck  the  (^marron  river,  where  they  first  encountered   {^ 
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Indians.  From  the  Cimarron  the  troops  moved  in  a  southeasterly  direction, 
<me  day's  march  to  Beaver  creek,  the  savages  opposing  and  fighting  them 
daring  the  entire  day.  That  night  the  Indians  came  close  enough  to  fire  into 
the  camp,  an  unusual  proceeding  in  Indian  warfare,  as  they  rarely  molesi 
troops  during  the  hours  of  night.  The  next  day  General  Sully  directed  his 
march  down  the  valley  of  the  Beaver;  but  just  as  his  troops  were  breaking 
camp,  tlie  long  wagon  train  having  already  **  pulled  out,'*  and  the  rear  guard 
of  the  troops  having  barely  got  into  their  saddles,  a  party  of  between  two  and 
three  hundred  warriors,  who  had  evidently  in  some  inexplicable  manner  con- 
trived to  conceal  their  approach  until  the  proper  moment,  dashed  into  the  de- 
serted camp  within  a  few  yards  of  the  rear  of  the  troops,  and  succeeded  in  cut- 
ting off  a  few  led  horses  and  two  of  the  cavalrymen  who,  as  is  so  often  the 
case,  had  lingered  a  moment  behind  the  column.  General  Sully  and  staff 
were  at  that  moment  near  the  head  of  the  column,  a  mile  or  more  from  camp. 
The  General,  as  was  his  custom  on  the  march*,  being  comfortably  stowed  away 
in  his  ambulance,  of  course  it  was  impossible  that  he  or  his  staff,  from  their 
great  distance  from  the  scene  of  actual  attack,  could  give  the  necessary  orders 
in  the  case. 

Fortunately,  the  acting  adjutant  of  the  cavalry.  Brevet  Captain  A.  E. 
Smith,  was  nding  at  the  rear  of  the  column  and  witnessed  the  attack  of  the 
Indians.  Captain  Hamilton  of  the  cavalry  was  also  present  in  command  of 
the  rear  guard.  Wheeling  his  guard  to  the  riglit  about,  he  at  once  prepared 
to  charge  the  Indians  and  to  attempt  the  rescue  of  the  two  troopers  who  were 
being  carried  ofi*  as  pi4soners  before  his  very  eyes.  At  the  same  time  detain 
Smith,  as  representative  of  the  commanding  ofiicer  of  the  cavalry,  promptly  took 
the  responsibility  of  directing  a  squadron  of  cavali*y  to  wheel  out  of  column  and 
advance  in  support  of  Captain  Hamilton's  guard.  With  this  hastily  formed 
detachment,  the  Indians,  still  within  pistol  i*ange,  but  moving  off  with  their 
prisoners,  were  gallantly  charged  and  so  closely  pressed  that  they  were  forced 
to  relinquish  possession  of  one  of  their  prisoners,  but  not  before  shooting  him 
through  the  body  and  leaving  him  on  the  ground,  as  they  supposed,  mortally 
wounded.  The  troops  continued  to  charge  the  retreating  Indians,  upon  whom 
they  were  gaining,  determined  if  possible  to  efiisct  the  rescue  of  their  remaining 
comrade.  They  were  advancing  down  one  slope  while  the  Indians  just  across 
a  ravine  were  endeavoring  to  escape  with  their  prisoner  up  the  opposite  ascent* 
when  a  peremptory  order  reached  the  officers  commanding  the  pursuing  force  to 
withdraw  their  m en  and  reform  the  column  at  once.  Delaying  only  long  enough 
for  an  ambulance  to  arrive  from  the  train  in  which  to  transport  their  wounded 
comrade,  the  order  was  obeyed.  Upon  rejoining  the  column  the  two  ofilcen 
named  were  summoned  before  the  officer  commanding  their  regiment,  and* 
after  a  second-hand  reprimand,  were  ordered  in  arrest  and  their  sabres  taken 
from  tliem,  for  leaving  the  column  without  orders — the  attempted  and  half 
successful  rescue  of  their  comrades  and  the  repulse  of  the  Indians  to  the  oon- 
traiy  notwitlistanding.  Fortunately  wiser  and  better-naturod  counsels  pre- 
vailed in  a  few  hours,  and  their  regimental  commander  was  authorized  to  re- 
lease these  two  officers  from  their  brief  durance,  their  sabres  were  restored  to 
them,  and  they  became,  as  they  deserved,  the  recipients  of  numerous  compli- 
mentary expressions  from  their  brother  officers.  The  terrible  late  awaiting 
the  unfortunate  trooper  carried  off  by  the  Indians  spread  a  deep  gloom  throngil- 
out  the  command.  All  were  too  familiar  with  the  horrid  customs  of  the  saT- 
ages  to  hope  for  a  moment  that  the  captive  would  be  reseijredJor  aught  but  a 
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slow  lingeiiog^  death,  from  torture  the  most  horrible  and  painful  which  savage, 
bloodthirsty  minds  could  suggest.  Such  was  in  truth  his  sad  fate,  as  we  learned 
afterwards  when  peace  (?)  was  established  with  the  tribes  then  engaged  in 
war.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  consummate  coolness  and  particularity  of  detail 
with  which  some  of  the  Indians  engaged  in  the  affiiir  related  to  myself  and 
party  the  exact  process  by  which  the  captured  trooper  was  tortured  to  death ; 
bow  he  was  tied  to  a  stake,  strips  of  flesh  cut  from  his  body,  arms,  and  legs, 
boming  brands  thrust  into  the  bleeding  wounds,  the  nose,  lips,  and  ears  cut  off, 
and  finally,  when  from  loss  of  blood,  excessive  pain,  and  anguish,  the  poor, 
bleeding,  almost  senseless  mortal  fell  to  the  ground  exhausted,  the  younger 
Indians  were  permitted  to  rush  in  and  despatch  him  with  their  knives. 

The  expedition  proceeded  on  down  the  valley  of  Beaver  creek,  the  Indians 
contesting  every  step  of  the  way.  In  the  afternoon,  about  three  o^clock,  the 
troops  arrived  at  a  ridge  of  sand-hills,  a  few  miles  southeast  of  the  present  site 
of  *'  damp  Sapply,**  where  quite  a  determined  engagement  took  place  with  the 
lavages,  the  three  tribes,  Cheyennes,  Arapahoes  and  Kiowas,  being  the  assail- 
uits.  The  Indians  seemed  to  have  reserved  their  strongest  efforts  until  the 
troops  and  train  had  advanced  well  into  the  sand-hills,  when  a  most  obstinate 
and  well-conducted  resistance  was  offered  to  the  further  advance  of  the  troops 
It  was  evident  to  many  of  the  officers,  and  no  doubt  to  the  men,  that  the  troops 
were  probably  nearing  the  location  of  the  Indian  villages,  and  that  thfs  last 
display  of  opposition  to  their  further  advance  was  to  save  the  villages.  The 
diaracter  of  the  country  immediately  about  the  troops  was  not  favorable  to  the 
operadons  of  cavalry;  t^e  surface  of  the  rolling  plain  was  cut  up  by  irregular 
and  closely  located  sand-hills,  too  steep  and  sandy  to  allow  cavalry  to  move 
wiUi  freedom,  yet  capable  of  being  easily  cleared  of  savages  by  troops  fighting 
on  foot.  The  Indians  took  post  on  the  hill-tops  and  began  a  harassing  fire 
on  the  troops  and  train.  Had  the  infantry  been  unloaded  from  the  wagons 
promptly,  inst€»id  of  adding  to  the  great  weight,  sinking  the  wheels  sometimes 
almost  in  to  the  axles,  and  had  they,  with  the  assistance  of  a  few  of  the  dis- 
mounted cavalry,  been  deployed  on  both  sides  of  the  train,  the  latter  could 
bave  been  safely  conducted  through  what  was  then  decided  to  be  impassable 
aand-hills,  but  which  were  a  short  time  afterward  proved  to  be  perfectly  prac- 
ticable. And  once  beyond  the  range  of  sand-hills  but  a  short  distance,  the 
Tillages  of  the  attacking  warriors  would  have  been  found  exposed  to  an  easy 
and  important  capture,  probably  terminating  the  campaign  by  compelling  a  sat- 
isfactory peace.  Captain  Yates,  with  his  single  troop  of  cavalry,  was  ordered 
forward  to  drive  the  Indians  away.  This  was  a  proceeding  which  did  not  seem 
to  meet  with  favor  from  the  savages.  Captain  Yates  could  drive  them  wherever 
be  encountered  them,  but  it  was  only  to  cause  the  redskins  to  appear  in  in- 
ereased  numbers  at  some  other  threatened  point.  After  contending  in  this 
non-effective  manner  for  a  couple  of  hours,  the  impression  arose  in  the  minds 
of  some  that  the  train  could  not  be  conducted  through  the  sand-hills  in  the  face 
of  the  strong  opposition  offered  by  the  Indians.  The  order  was  issued  to  turn 
about  and  withdraw.  This  order  was  executed,  and  the  troop  and  train,  fol- 
lowed by  the  exultant  Indians,  retired  a  few  miles  to  the  Beaver,  an  1  encamped 
for  the  night  on  the  ground  now  known  as  *•  Camp  Supply." 

Captain  Yates  had  caused  to  be  brought  off  the  field,  when  his  troop  was 
ordered  to  retire,  the  body  of  one  of  his  men  who  had  been  slain  in  the  fight 
by  the  Indians.  As  the  troops  were  to  continue  their  backward  movement 
next  day,  and  it  was  impossible  to  transport  the  dead  body  further.  Captain 
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Tatos  ordered  preparations  made  for  interring  it  in  oamptfaat  night;  but  know* 
Ing  that  the  Indians  would  thoroughly  search  the  deserted  oamp-ground  almoti 
before  the  troops  should  get  out  of  sight,  and  would  be  quick  with  their  watcdi- 
tvd  eyes  to  detect  a  grave,  and  if  successful  in  disooTering  it  would  unearth 
the  body  in  order  to  obtain  the  scalp,  directions  were  given  to  prepare  the 
grave  aifter  nightfall,  and  the  spot  selected  would  have  baffled  the  eye  of  Any 
one  but  that  of  an  Indian.  The  grave  was  dug  under  the  picket  line  to  ifdiich 
the  seventy  or  eighty  horses  of  the  troops  would  be  tethered  during  the  nig^ 
so  that  their  constant  tramping  and  pawing  should  completely  cover  up  and 
obliterate  all  traces  of  the  grave  containing  the  body  of  the  dead  trooper. 
The  following  morning  even  those  who  had  performed  the  sad  rites  of  burial 
to  their  fallen  comrade  could  scarcely  have  been  able  to  indicate  the  ezad 
location  of  the  grave.  Yet  when  we  returned  to  that  point  a  few  weeks  after* 
ward  it  was  discovered  that  the  wily  savages  had  found  the  grave,  uneartiie4 
the  body,  and  removed  the  scalp  of  their  victim,  on  the  day  following  the 
interment. 

Early  on  the  morning  succeeding  the  fight  in  the  sand-liills  Greneral  Salty 
resumed  his  march  toward  Fort  Dodge,  the  Indians  following  and  harasirfng 
the  movements  of  the  troops  until  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  whei* 
apparently  satisfied  with  their  success  in  forcing  the  expedition  back,  thus  re* 
lieving  their  vOlages  and  themselves  from  the  danger  which  had  threatened 
them,  they  fired  their  parting  shots  and  rode  off  in  triumph.  That  night  Urn 
troops  camped  on  Bluff  creek,  from  which  point  General  Sully  proceeded  to 
Fort  Dodge,  on  the  Arkansas,  leaving  the  main  poition  of  the  oommand  in 
oamp  on  Bluff  oreek,  ^diere  we  shall  see  them  again. 
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IH  a  late  chapter  I  promised  to  sabmit  teelimoiiy  from  ttioee  high  in  anthor- 
ity,  now  the  highest,  showing  that  among  those  who  had  giren  the  sab- 
Jeot  the  most  thonghtfnl  attention,  the  opinion  was  unanimous  in  fATor  of  the 
^abolitaon  of  the  ciyil  Indian  agents  and  licensed  traders,*'  and  the  transfer  of 
tiie  Indian  Barean  back  to  the  War  Department,  where  it  originally  belonged. 
Hie  qaestion  as  to  which  oal^net  minister,  the  Secretary  of  War  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  should  retain  oontrol  of  the  bureau  regulating  In- 
^an  affiiirs,  has  long  been  and  still  is  one  of  unending  discussion,  and  is  of  far 
mors  importance  to  the  country  than  the  casual  observer  might  imagine.  The 
army  as  a  unit,  and  from  motives  of  peace  and  justice,  favors  giving  this  con- 
trol to  the  Secretary  of  War.  Opposed  to  this  view  is  a  large,  powerful,  and 
St  times  unscrupulous  party,  many  of  whose  strongest  adherents  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  fraudulent  practices  and  profits  of  which  the  Indian  is  the  victim 
for  the  acquirement  of  dishonest  wealth — practices  and  profits  which  only  ex- 
ist 10  long  as  the  Indian  Bureau  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ments The  reasons  in  favor  of  the  War  Department  having  the  control  of  the 
government  of  the  Indians  exist  at  all  times.  But  the  struggle  for  thif*  con> 
trol  seems  to  make  its  appearance,  like  an  epidemic,  at  certain  periods,  and  for 
a  brief  time  will  attract  considerable  comment  and  discussion  both  in  and  out 
ef  Congress,  then  disappear  from  public  view.  To  a  candid,  impartial  mind  I 
believe  the  reasons  why  the  Indians  should  be  controlled  by  the  Department 
ef  War,  the  department  which  must  assume  the  reins  of  power  when  any  real 
eontrol  is  exercised,  are  convincing.  It  may  be  asked,  Then  why,  if  the  rea- 
sons are  so  oonvincing,  are  not  proper  representations  made  to  the  authorities 
at  Washington  and  the  transfer  secured?  This  inquiry  seems  natural  enough. 
Bat  the  explanation  is  sufficiently  simple.  The  army  officers,  particularly 
those  stationed  on  the  frontier,  have  but  little  opportunity,  even  had  they  the 
desire,  to  sabmit  tneir  views  or  recommendations  to  Congress  as  a  body  or  to 
members  individually.  When  impressed  with  ideas  whose  adoption  is  deemed 
essential  to  the  Government,  the  usual  and  recognized  mode  of  presenting 
them  for  oonsideration  is  by  written  communications  forwarded  through  the 
intermediate  and  superior  commanders  until  laid  before  the  Secretary  of  War, 
bf  whom,  if  considered  sufficiently  important,  they  are  submitted  to  the  Pres- 
ident, and  by  him  to  Congress.  Having  made  this  recommendation  and  ftur- 
•iihed  the  Department  with  his  reasons  therefor,  an  officer  considers  that  he 
has  discharged  his  duty  in  the  premises,  and  the  responsibility  of  tlie  adoption 
er  rejection  of  his  ideas  then  rests  with  a  superior  power.  Beyond  the  con- 
•eientious  discharge  of  his  duty  he  has  no  interest,  certainly  none  of  a  pe- 
eoniary  nature,  to  serve.  In  the  periodical  contests  which  prevail  between 
cbe  mOitary  and  civil  aspirants  for  the  control  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  the  mili- 
tary content  themselves  as  above  stated  with  a  brief  and  unbiassed  presenta- 
tion of  their  views,  and  having  submitted  their  argument  to  the  proper  tribu- 
aal,  no  further  steps  are  taken  to  influence  the  decision.  Not  so  with  those 
advocating  the  claims  of  the  civil  agents  and  traders  to  public  reoognitioii.  , 
The  preponderance  of  testimony  and  the  best  of  the  argument  rest  with  tfas 
military.    But  there  are  many  ways  of  illustrating  that  the  battle  is  not^^wm  j 
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to  the  strong  nor  the  race  to  the  swift/  The  ways  of  Congress  are  sometimes 
peculiar — not  to  employ  a  more  expressive  term 

Under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  there  are  but  two  honses  of 
Congress,  the  Senate  and  the  Honse  of  Representatives*  and  most  people  re- 
siding within  the  jurisdiction  of  its  laws  suppose  this  to  be  the  extent  of  tiM 
legislative  body ;  but  to  those  acquainted  with  the  internal  working  of  that  im- 
portant branch  of  the  Government,  there  is  still  a  third  house  of  Congress,  beW 
ter  known  as  the  lobby.    True,  its  existence  is  neither  provided  for  nor  recog- 
nized by  law ;  yet  it  exists  nevertheless,  and  so  powerful,  although  somewhat 
hidden,  is  its  influence  upon  the  other  branches  of  Congress,  that  almost  any 
measure  it  is  interested  in  becomes  a  law.    It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that 
ihoee  measures  which  are  plainly  intended  to  promote  the  public  interests  are 
seldom  agitated  or  advocated  in  the  third  house,  while  those  measures  of 
doubtful  propriety  or  honesty  usuaUy  secure  the  almost  undivided  support  of 
the  lobby.    There  are  few  prominent  questions  connected  with  the  feeble  pol- 
icy of  the  Government  which  can  and  do  assemble  so  powerful  and  deter* 
mined  a  lobby  as  a  proposed  interference  with  the  system  of  civilian  superin- 
tendents, agents,  and  traders  for  the  Indians.    Let  but  some  member  of  Con- 
gress propose  to  inquire  into  the  workings  of  the  management  of  the  Tndlanii, 
or  propose  a  transfer  of  the  bureau  to  the  War  Department,  and  the  leaden 
of  the  combination  opposed  raise  a  cry  which  is  as  effective  in  rallying  their 
supporters  as  was  the  signal  of  Rodenck  Dhu.    From  almost  every  State  and 
tenitory  the  retainers  of  the  bureau  flock  to  the  national  capital.    Why  this 
rallying  of  the  clans?    Is  there  any  principle  involved?    With  the  few*  yes; 
with  the  many,  no.    Then  what  is  the  mighty  influence  which  brings  together 
this  hungry  host?    Wliy  this  determined  opposition  to  any  interference  with 
the  management  of  the  Indians?    I  remember  making  this  inquiry  years  ago^ 
and  the  answer  then,  which  is  equally  applicable  now,  was:  *' There  is  too 
much  money  in  the  Indian  question  to  allow  it  to  pass  into  other  hands.^    This 
I  believe  to  be  the  true  solution  of  our  difficulties  with  the  Indians  at  the  pres* 
ent  day.     It  8>  ems  almost  incredible  that  a  policy  which  is  claimed  and  rep- 
resented to  be  based  on  sympathy  for  the  red  man  and  a  desire  to  secure  to 
him  his  rights,  is  shaped  in  reality  and  manipulated  behind  the  scenes  with  the 
distinct  and  sole  object  of  reaping  a  rich  harvest  by  plundering  both  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Indians.    To  do  away  with  the  vast  army  of  agents,  traders* 
and  civilian  employees  which    is  a  necessary  appendage  of  the    civilian 
oolicy.  would  be  to  deprive  many  members  of  Congress  of  a  vast  deal  of 
patronage  which  they  now  enjoy.    There  are  few,  if  any,  more  comfortable 
or  desirable  places  of  disposing  of  a  friend  who  has  rendered  valuable  politi- 
cal service  or  electioneering  aid,  than  to  secure  for  him  the  appointment  of 
Indian  agent.    The  salary  of  an  agent  is  comparatively  small.    Men  without 
means,  however,  eagerly  accept  the  position ;  and  in  a  few  years,  at  furthest* 
they  almost  invariably  retire  in  wealth.    Who  ever  heard  of  a  retired  Indian 
agent  or  trader  in  limited  circumstances?    How  do  they  realize  fortunes  apon 
io  small  a  salary?    In  the  disposition  of  the  annuities  provided  for  the  Indians 
by  the  Government,  the  aofent  is  usually  the  distributing  medium.    Between 
himself  and  tlie  Indian  there  is  no  system  of  accountability,  no  vouchers  g^en 
^r  received,  no  books  kept,  in  fact  no  record  except  the  statement  which  the 
agent  chooses  to  forward  to  his  superintendent. 

The  Indian  has  no  means  of  knowing  how  much  in  value  or  how  many 
presents  of  any  particular  kind  the  Government,  the  ** Great  Father'^  as  be 
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lenns  it»  has  sent  him.    For  knowledge  on  this  point  he  must  accept  the  state- 
ment of  the  agent.    The  goods  sent  by  the  Government  are  generally  thoM 
which  would  most  please  an  Indian's  fancy.    The  Indian  trader  usually  keeps 
^oods  of  a  similar  character.    The  trader  is  most  fi-equently  a  particular  friend 
of  the  agent,  often  associated  with  him  in  business,  and  in  many  instances  holds 
ids  position  of  trader  at  the  instance  of  the  agent.    They  are  always  located 
oear  each  other.    The  trader  is  usually  present  at  the  distidbution  of  annui- 
Jes.    If  the  agent,  instead  of  distributing  to  the  Indians  all  of  the  goods  in- 
tended for  them  by  the  Government,  only  distributes  one  half  and  retains  the 
jtiier  half^  who  is  to  be  the  wiser P    Not  the  Indian,  defrauded  though  he  may 
oe,  for  he  is  ignorant  of  how  much  is  coming  to  him.    The  word  of  the  agent 
is  his  only  guide.    He  may  complain  a  little,  express  lome  disappointment  at   ^ 
the  limited  amount  of  presents,  and  intimate  that  the  *' Great  Father**  has 
dealt  out  the  annuities  with  a  sparing  hand;  but  the  agent  explains  it  by 
referring  to  some  depredations  which  ho  knows  the  tribe  to  have  been  guilty 
of  in  times  past;  or  if  he  is  not  aware  of  any  particular  instance  of  guilt,  he 
duurges  them  generally  with  having  committed  such  acts,  knowing  one  can 
ttarcely  go  amiss  in  accusing  a  tribe  of  occasionally  slaying  a  white  man, 
iod  ends  up  his  charge  by  informing  them,  that  the  "Great  Father,"  learning 
of  these  little  irregularities  in  th^ir  conductand  being  pained  greatly  thereat, 
(Sdt  compelled  to  reduce  thehr  allowance  Of  blankets,  sugar,  coffee,  etc.,  when 
4t  the  same  time  the  missing  portion  of  said  allowance  is  safely  secured  Ib  the 
iUnrehouse  of  the  agent  near  hy.    Well,  but^  bow  can  he  enrich  himself  in  this 
(Banner  P  it  may  be  asked.    By  simply,  and  imseen  by  the  Indians,  transferring 
the  unissued  portion  of  the  annuities  from  his  government  storehouse  to  the 
trading  establishment  of  his  friend  the  ti*ader.    There  the  boxes  are  unpacked 
and  their  contents  spread  out  for  barter  with  the  Indians.    The  latter,  in  grati« 
tying  their  wants,  are  forced  te  purchase  from  th^  trader  at  pnces  which  are 
Mores  of  times  the  value  of  the  article  offered.    I  have  seen  Indians  dispose 
of  buffalo  robes  to  traders,  which  were  worth  from  fifteen  to  twenty  dol- 
lars each,  and  get  in  return  only  ten  to  twenty  cups  of  brown  sugar,  the  en- 
dre  value  of  which  did  not  exceed  two  or  three  dollars.    This  is  one  of  the 
aiany  ways  agents  and  traders  have  of  amassing  sudden  wealth.     I  have 
Known  the  head  chiefs  of  a  tribe  to  rise  in  a  council  in  the  presence  of  other 
diiefs  and  of  officers  of  the  army,  and  accuse  his  agent,  then  present,  of  these 
or  similar  dishonest  practices.    Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  position  of 
agent  or  trader  among  the  Indians  is  greatly  sought  after  by  men  deter- 
mined to  become  rich,  but  not  particular  as  to  the  manner  of  doing  soP    Or 
is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  army  officers,  who  are  often  made  awai^  of  the  in- 
instice  done  the  Indian  yet  are  powerless  to  prevent  it,  and  who  trace  many  of 
our  difficulties  with  the  Indians  to  these  causes,  should  urge  the  abolishment 
of  a  S3rstem  which  has  proven  itself  so  fruitful  in  fraud  and  dishonest  dealing 
toward  those  whose  interests  it  should  be  their  duty  to  protect? 

In  offering  the  testimony  which  follows,  and  which  to  those  at  all  interested 
in  the  subject  of  our  dealings  with  the  Indian  must  have  no  little  weight,  I 
uave  given  that  of  men  whose  interest  in  the  matter  could  only  spring  from 
experience  and  a  supposed  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Indian  character,  and 
a  desire  to  do  justice  to  him  as  well  as  to  the  Grovemment  At  tlie  present 
writing  a  heavy  cloud  portending  a  general  Indian  war  along  our  entire 
frontier,  from  the  British  possessions  on  the  north  to  the  Mexican  border  on 
the  soQth,  hangs  threateningly  over  us.    Whether  it  will  really  resi^m  wtf  T^ 
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or  in  iBoIated  acts  of  barbarity  remaiDS  to  be  seen.  Bat  enough  is  known  to 
prove  that  the  day  has  not  yet  arrired  when  the  lawless  savage  of  the  plaini 
is  prepared  or  willing  to  abeuidon  his  &vorite  pastime  of  war  and  depredaticMi 
upon  the  defenceless  frontier,  and  instead  to  settle  quietly  down  and  slady  Hm 
arts  and  callings  of  a  quiet  and  peaoeftd  life.  It  is  impossible  for  the  Indian 
to  comprehend  the  force  of  any  law  or  regulation  which  Is  not  backed  up  bj 
a  power  sufficiently  strong  to  compel  its  observance.  This  is  not  surprising^ 
as  a  large  proportion  of  their  white  brethren  are  equally  obtuse.  Lieutenant* 
General  Sheridan  showed  his  thorough  appreciation  of  the  Indian  character, 
in  an  endorsement  recently  written  by  him  upon  a  complaint  relating  to 
Indian  depredations,  forwarded  from  one  of  his  subordinates  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment General  Sheridan  writes,  **  We  can  never  stop  the  wild  Indians  fix>m 
murdering  and  stealing  until  we  punish  them.  If  a  white  man  in  this  country 
commiti  a  murder*  we  hang  him ;  if  he  steals  a  horse,  we  put  him  in  the  peni- 
tentiary. If  an  Indian  commits  these  crimes,  we  give  him  better  hire  and 
more  blankets.  I  think  I  may  say  with  reason,  that  under  this  policy  the 
civilisation  of  the  wild  red  man  will  progress  slowly.** 

As  might  naturaUy  be  expected,  a  massacre  like  that  at  Fort  Phil  Keamj, 
in  which  ninety-one  enlisted  men  and  three  officers  were  slain  outright,  and  no 
one  left  to  tell  the  tale,  excited  discussion  and  comment  throughout  the  land» 
and  raised  inquiry  as  to  who  was  responsible  for  this  lamentable  afi&dr.  The 
military  laid  the  blame  at  the  door  of  the  Indian  Bureau  with  its  host  of 
civil  agents  and  traders,  and  accused  the  latter  of  supplying  the  Indians  witli 
the  arms  and  ammunition  which  were  afterward  turned  against  the  whites. 
The  supporters  of  the  Indian  Bureau  not  only  did  not  deny  the  accusation, 
but  went  so  far  as  to  claim  that  all  our  difficulties  with  Uie  Indians  oonld 
be  traced  to  the  fact  that  the  military  commanders,  particularly  Generals  Han- 
cock and  Cooke,  had  forbidden  the  traders  from  furnishing  the  Indiana  witii 
arms  and  ammunition.  This  was  the  official  statement  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affiiirs  in  the  spring  of  1867.  It  was  ratlier  a  queer  complaint  upon 
which  to  justify  a  war  that,  because  the  Grovemment  would  not  ftumish  the  aar- 
ages  with  implements  for  murdering  its  subjects  in  approved  modem  mediod, 
these  same  savages  would  therefore  be  reluctantly  forced  to  murder  and  scalp 
such  settlers  and  travellers  as  fell  in  their  paths,  in  the  old-fiishioned  toma- 
hawk, bow  and  arrow  style.  The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affiurs,  in  his  re- 
port to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  spring  of  1867,  labored  hard  to  find 
a  justification  for  the  Indians  in  their  recent  outbreak  at  Fort  Phil  Kearny. 
The  withholding  of  arms  and  ammunition  from  the  Indians  seemed  to  be  iim 
principal  grievance.  As  the  views  of  the  Commissioner  find  many  supporters 
in  quarters  remote  from  the  scene  of  Indian  depredations,  and  among  persons 
who  still  cling  to  the  traditionary  Indian,  as  wrought  by  the  pen  of  Cooper,  as 
their  ideal  red  man,  I  quote  the  Commissioner's  words :  **  An  order  issued  by 
General  Cooke  at  Omaha  on  the  Slst  of  July  last,  in  relation  to  arms  and  am- 
muniaon,  has  had  a  very  bad  effect  I  am  satisfied  that  such  orders  are  not 
imly  unwise  but  really  cruel,  and  therefore  calculated  to  produce  the  veiy 
worst  effect.  Indians  are  men,  and  when  hungi*y  will  like  others  resort  to 
any  means  to  obtain  food;  and  as  tlie  chase  is  their  only  means  of  subsistence, 
if  you  deprive  them  of  the  power  of  procuring  it,  you  certainly  produce  great 
dissatisfaction.  If  it  were  true  that  arms  and  ammunition  could  be  accumu- 
lated by  them  to  war  against  us,  it  would  certainly  be  unwise  to  give  it  to 
them,  but  this  is  not  the  fact.    No  Indian  will  buy  two  \^ 
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totely  needs;  and  as  he  haa  no  means  of  taking  oare  of  powder*  he  neoeasarQy 
irill  take,  when  oflfered  to  him,  bat  a  very  limited  qoantity.  It  is  trae  that 
formerly  they  hunted  with  bows  and  arrows,  killing  bu&lo,  antelope,  and 
deer  with  the  same ;  but  to  hnnt  successfully  with  bow  and  arrows  requires 
horses,  and  as  the  valleys  of  that  country  are  now  more  or  lees  filled  with 
white  men  prospecting  for  gold  and  silver,  their  means  of  subsisting  their 
horses  have  passed  away,  and  they  now  have  but  few  horses.  I  mention  these 
(acts  so  as  to  place  before  the  country,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  condition  as 
well  as  the  wants  of  the  Indians.** 

Unfortunately  for  the  Commissioner,  his  premises  were  entirely  wrong,  and 
his  conclusions  necessarily  so.  It  is  a  diflicult  task  to  prove  that  men  whose 
habits,  instincts,  and  training  incline  them  to  deeds  of  murder,  will  be  less  apt 
to  commit  those  deeds,  provided  we  place  in  their  hands  every  implement  and 
fiuulity  for  their  commission;  yet  such  in  effect  was  the  reasoning  of  the  Com- 
mlflsioner.  Where  or  from  whom  he  could  have  obtained  the  opinions  he  ex- 
laressed,  it  is  difficult  to  understand.  He  certainly  derived  no  such  ideas  from 
a  personal  knowledge  of  the  Indians  themselves.  How  well  his  statements 
bear  examination :  '*  If  it  were  true  that  arms  and  ammunition  could  be  ao- 
eomolated  by  them  to  war  against  us,  it  would  certainly  be  worse  to  give  it  to 
tliem,  but  this  is  not  the  fiict.    No  Indian  will  buy  two  guns.** 

On  the  contrary,  every  person  at  all  Oftmiliar  with  the  conduct  of  the  In- 
dians knows  that  there  is  no  plan  or  idea  which  they  study  more  persistently 
than  that  of  accumulating  arms  and  ammunition,  and  in  the  successful  execu-  i 
tion  of  this  plan  they  have  collected,  and  are  to-day  collecting  arms  and  am- 
muddon  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  pattern.  This  supply  of  arms  and  am- 
muiition  is  not  obtained  for  purposes  of  hunting,  for  no  matter  how  bountifully 
the  Indian  may  be  supplied  with  firearms,  his  fiivorite  and  most  successful  mode 
of  killing  the  bufiGdo,  his  principal  article  of  food,  is  with  the  bow  and  arrow. 
It  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  economical  mode,  as  the  arrows,  after  being 
k)dged  in  ^e  bodies  of  the  buffido,  may  be  recovered  unimpaired,  and  be  used 
repeatedly.  **  No  Indian  will  buy  two  guns  I "  If  the  honorable  Commissioner 
had  added  the  words,  provided  he  can  steal  them,  his  statement  would  be  heart- 
ily concurred  in.  From  a  knowledge  of  the  facts,  I  venture  the  assertion  that 
there  is  scarcely  an  Indian  on  the  plains,  no  matter  how  fuUy  armed  and 
equipped,  but  will  gladly  barter  almost  anything  he  owns,  of  proper  value,  in 
exchange  for  good  arms  and  ammunition.  Even  if  his  personal  wants  in  this 
respect  are  satisfied,  the  Indian  is  too  shrewd  at  driving  a  bargain  to  throw 
away  any  opportunity  of  possessing  himself  of  arms  or  ammunition,  as  among 
his  comrades  he  is  aware  that  no  other  articles  of  trade  command  the  prices 
that  are  paid  for  implements  of  war.  An  Indian  may  not  desire  two  guns  for 
td§  own  use,  but  he  will  buy  or  procure  one  gun  and  one  or  more  revolvers 
as  a  part  of  his  equipment  for  war,  and  there  are  few  of  the  chiefs  and  war- 
riors of  the  plains  who  to-day  are  not  the  possessors  of  at  least  one  breech-load- 
ing rifle  or  carbine,  and  from  one  to  two  revolvers.  This  can  be  vouched  for 
by  any  officer  who  has  been  brought  in  contact  with  the  hostile  Indians  of  late 
years.  As  to  the  Indian  not  having  proper  means  to  take  care  of  his  ammuni- 
tion, experience  has  shown  that  when  be  goes  into  action  he  carries  a  greater 
■nmber  of  rounds  of  ammunition  than  do  our  soldiers,  and  in  time  of  peace  he 
exercises  far  better  care  of  his  supply  than  do  our  mem  The  army  declared 
Uself  almost  unanimously  against  the  issue  of  arms  to  the  Indians,  while  the 
tnden,  who  were  looking  to  the  profits,  and  others  of  the  ^^^  J^^^^qI^ 
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proclaimed  londly  in  favor  of  the  issue,  unlimited  and  unrestrained.  Gonera] 
Hancock,  commanding  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  important  and  extensive 
of  the  Indian  departments,  issued  orders  to  his  subordinates  throughout  the 
Indian  country,  similar  to  the  order  referred  to  of  General  Cooke.  The  order 
simply  required  post  commanders  and  other  ofiScers  to  prevent  the  issue  o^ 
sale  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  any  Indians  of  the  plains.  As  we  were  then 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  nearly  all  the  tribes,  it  would  have  been  simply  as- 
sisting our  enemies  not  to  adopt  this  course.  A  spontaneous  outcry  came  from 
the  traders  who  were  to  be  afifected  by  this  order — an  outcry  tiiat  did  not 
cease  until  it  resounded  in  Washington.  General  Hancock  reported  his  acti<Mi 
in  the  matter  to  his  next  superior  officer,  at  that  time  Lieutenant-General  Sher- 
man. General  Sherman  at  once  sent  the  following  letter  to  General  Hancock* 
emphatically  approving  the  oom*se  of  the  latter,  and  reiterating  the  order : 

HlUDQUARTKRS  MlUTART  DmSIOK  OF  THB  BflSSOUSI,  > 

St.  Louis,  Missouri,  January  96, 1867.  f 

QBinERAL :  I  have  this  moment  received  yonr  letter  of  Jannaiy  82,  about  the  sale  of  arms  and 
ammunition  to  Indians  by  traders  and  agents.  We,  the  military,  are  be^d  responsible  fi>r  tke 
peace  of  the  frontier,  and  it  is  an  absurdity  to  attempt  it  if  Indian  agents  and  tiaders  can  legaliae 
and  encourage  so  dangerous  a  traffic  I  regard  the  paper  enclosed,  addressed  to  Mr.  D.  A.  But- 
terfleld,  and  signed  by  Charles  Bogy,  W.  B.  Irwin,  J.  H.  Leavenworth,  and  others,  as  an  ontrafe 
upon  our  rights  and  supervision  of  the  matter,  and  I  now  authorize  you  to  disregard  that  paper, 
and  at  once  stop  the  practice,  keeping  the  issues  and  sales  of  arms  and  ammunition  under  the  rigU 
control  and  supervision  of  the  commanding  officers  of  the  posts  and  districts  near  which  the  In- 
dians are. 

If  the  Indian  agents  may,  without  Umit,  supply  the  Indians  with  arms,  I  would  not  expose  out 
troops  and  tndns  to  them  at  all,  but  would  withdraw  our  soldiers,  who  already  have  a  herowleiia 
task  on  their  hands. 

This  order  is  made  for  this  immediate  time,  but  I  wiU,  with  all  expedition,  send  these  papcn* 
with  a  copy  of  this,  to  General  Grant,  in  the  hope  that  he  will  lay  it  belbre  thd  President,  wtas 
alone  can  control  both  War  and  Indian  Departments,  under  whom,  at  present,  this  mixed  oontral 
of  the  Indian  question  now  rests  in  law  and  practice. 
Tour  obedient  servant, 

W.  T.  Shrrmak,  Lieutenant-General  OommandiBg. 

General  W.  8.  Hakcock.  commandbig  Department  of  the  Missouri. 

This  was  before  the  peace  policy  had  become  supreme,  or  the  appointment 
of  agents  from  the  Society  of  Friends  had  been  discovered  as  a  supposed  pan* 
acea  for  all  our  Indian  difficulties. 

General  Sherman,  as  stated  in  his  letter,  forwarded  all  the  papers  relating 
to  the  arms  question  to  the  headquarters  of  the  army.  General  Grant,  th«D 
in  command  of  the  army,  forwarded  them  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  accompa- 
nied by  the  fallowing  letter,  which  clearly  expresses  the  views  he  then  held: 

Headquarters  Armies  of  The  Ukitrd  States,  ) 
WASHnroTOK,  D.  C,  February  1, 197.   y 

Sir  :  The  enclosed  papers,  just  received  ftx>m  General  Sherman,  are  respectftillj  ftnrwaxiled. 
and  yonr  special  attention  invited.  They  show  the  urgent  necessity  for  an  immediate  tranafer  of 
the  Indian  Bureau  to  the  War  Department,  and  the  abolition  of  the  oItU  agents  and  licensed  tnden. 
If  the  present  practice  Ls  to  l>o  conthiued,  I  do  not  see  that  any  course  is  left  open  to  us  but  to  wU^ 
draw  our  troops  to  the  settlements  and  call  upon  Congress  to  provide  means  and  troops  to  eany 
on  formidable  hostilities  against  the  Indians,  until  all  the  Indians  or  all  the  whites  on  the  great 
plains,  and  between  the  settlements  on  the  Missouri  and  the  Pacific  slope,  are  exterminated.  TIm 
course  General  Sherman  has  pursued  m  this  matter,  in  disregarding  the  permits  of  Mr.  Bogy  and 
others,  is  Just  right  I  will  instruct  him  to  enforce  his  order  until  it  is  countermanded  by  the 
President  or  yourself.  I  would  also  respectfhlly  ask  that  this  matter  be  placed  belbre  tbe  Presl* 
dent,  and  his  disapproval  of  licensing  the  sale  of  arms  to  Indians  asked.  We  have  treaties  with 
all  tribes  of  Indians  ttom  time  to  thne.  If  the  rule  is  to  be  followed  that  all  tribes  with  whSfih  we 
nave  treaties,  and  pay  annuities,  can  procure  such  articles  without  sthit  or  limit,  it  wtU  not  be  lo^ 

belbre  the  mattar  becomes  perfectly  understood  by  the  Indians,  and  they  avail  themselveB  ef  It  to 
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fcrwir.   Ttej win  fMtbeaniiidtbcr  by  making  UmtletttiemselFM  or  UifO«#i 
wbo  ba;f«  raoh  trwilw. 
I  would  reipeetftilly  raoonmiend  that  eoplet  of  tbe  flocloMd  oomoranicatioBt  be  ttinUb$A  to 
ft*  Mfltttty  OoiBmlttee  of  ea«li  houte  of  CoD^eM. 

Y9rf  impwMXij,  joor  obedient  Mrant, 

17.  &  Gkavt,  GenenL 
Hmu  X.  U.  BrrAMTOH^  SeonCaiy  of  War. 

In  respoDse  to  a  request  from  General  Grant  to  AimiBh  the  Department 
with  a  statement  of  his  views  on  the  question  of  a  transfer  of  the  Indian  Ba* 
reaa  from  the  Interior  to  the  War  Department,  General  John  Pope,  whose 
great  experienoe  among  and  Icnowledge  of  the  Indians  of  the  plains  eminent- 
ly qoalified  him  to  judge  of  the  real  merits  of  the  question*  wrote  an  able  letter; 
briefly  stating  the  prominent  reasons  favoring  the  proposed  change.  As  the 
qoestion  of  the  transfer  of  the  Indian  Bureau  from  the  control  of  the  Interior  to 
that  of  ^e  War  Department  is  constantly  being  brought  up,  and  after  the  fidl- 
ure  of  the  present  policy  is  most  likely  to  be  raised  again,  the  arguments  ad* 
vanoed  by  General  Pope,  being  those  generally  maintained  by  the  army,  and 
still  having  full  force,  are  here  given: 

WASHDfOTOir,  D.  C,  January  96, 1887. 

GmRAX. :  In  ooB|»Uanoe  wttk  yonr  enggeettona,  I  baye  tbe  bonor  to  aabmlt  tbe  JbOowteg 
leedhK  xeaaona  why  tbe  Indian  Bnrean  aboold  be  retraniferred  to  tbe  War  Department.  Tbe 
▼lewa  wfaleb  I  shall  rabmit  aiebj  no  meant  original,  bat  are  well-settled  opinloiis  of  eToiy  ollleer 
of  tbe  army  iHio  bas  bad  experienoe  on  tbe  subject,  and  are  and  bare  been  entertained  Ibr  yean 
by  nearly  every  dtlsen  of  tbe  territories  not  dlieotly  or  indirectly  eonneoted  witb  the*  present  sy^ 
tm  of  Indian  management. 

Under  present  ciremnstanoes  tbere  isV  dfridjBd  jurisdiction  over  Indian  aflbirs.  While  the  In- 
tfsns  are  officially  at  peace,  aooording  to  treaties  negotiated  witb  them  by  tbe  oItU  officers  of  tlM 
Indian  Burean,  tbe  military  forces  stationed  in  tbe  Indian  ooontry  have  no  jnrladlction  OTor  tlie 
Ibdians,  and  of  consequence  no  eertaln  knowledge  of  tbeir  feelings  or  purposes,  and  no  power  Is 
tike  any  action,  either  of  a  precautionary  or  aggresstTO  character.  The  first  that  is  known  of  In- 
Ifaa  bostnitiee  is  a  sudden  report  that  tbe  Indians  bare  eonunenoed  a  war,  and  baTO  derastated 
many  miles  of  settlements  or  massacred  parties  of  emigrants  or  travellers.  By  tbe  thne  such  in- 
Amnatlon  reaches  tbe  military  eonmumder,  tbe  worst  bas  been  aooomplisbed,  and  the  Indians 
iuiTO  escaped  fhmi  the  scene  of  outrage.  Nothing  Ls  left  to  the  military  except  pursuit,  and  gener. 
lily  unaTaillng  pursuit  The  Indian  agents  are  carefbl  never  to  locate  their  agencies  at  the  mili- 
tary posts,  Ibr  reasons  Tory  well  understood.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  that  two  sets  of  officials, 
resp(msible  to  different  beads,  and  not  in  accord  either  in  opinion  or  purpose,  should  act  togetbst 
h&nnonioualy ;  and  histead  of  combined,  there  is  yery  certain  to  be  conflicting  action.  Tbe  re* 
•ults  are  what  might  be  expected.  It  would  be  h^r  better  to  devolTO  tbe  whole  management  of  la- 
disn  aUbirs  upon  one  or  the  other  department,  so  as  to  secure  at  least  eonslstent  and  unifbrm  poli- 
cy. At  war  tbe  Indians  are  under  the  control  of  the  military,  at  peace  under  tbe  control  of  the 
drfl  officers.  Exactly  what  constitutes  Indian  hostilities  is  not  agreed  oo ;  and,  besides  this,  as 
toon  as  the  military  forces,  after  a  hard  campaign,  conducted  with  great  hardship  and  at  Urge  ex- 
pense, baye  succeeded  in  forcing  the  Indians  into  such  a  position  that  punishment  is  possible,  tbe 
ladisn,  seeing  tbe  result  and  tbe  impossibility  of  avoiding  it,  inunediately  proclaims  his  wish  to 
BMke  peaoa  Tbe  Indian  agent,  anxious,  for  manifbst  reasons,  to  ne^tlate  a  treaty,  at  once  inter* 
feres  "to  protect^  (as  he  expresses  it)  the  Indians  fhmi  the  troops,  and  arrests  the  farther  proee- 
entlon  of  tbe  military  expedition  just  at  the  moment  when  results  are  to  be  obtained  by  it,  and  tbe 
whole  labor  and  cost  of  tbe  campaign  are  lost.  The  Indian  makes  a  treaty  to  avoid  immediate 
dsqger  by  tbe  troops,  without  the  slightest  purpose  of  keeping  it,  and  the  agent  knows  very  well 
that  tbe  Indian  does  not  hitend  to  observe  it.  While  the  army  is  fighting  the  Indians  at  one  end  of 
the  Une,  Indian  agents  are  making  treaties  and  fhmishing  supplies  at  the  other  end,  which  sup- 
pliss  are  at  once  used  to  keep  up  tbe  eonfliot.  With  this  divided  jurisdiction  and  responsibility  U 
it  impossible  to  avoid  these  unfortunate  transactions.  If  the  Indian  department,  as  at  present 
eonstftoted,  were  given  sole  Jurisdiction  of  the  Indians,  and  the  troops  removed,  it  is  certabi  that  a 
better  condition  of  things  would  be  obtained  than  now  exists,  since  the  whole  responsibility  of  In- 
Aiia  wars,  and  thefar  results  to  unprotected  citizens,  would  belong  to  the  Indian  Bureau  alone, 
without  the  power  of  sbifthig  the  responsibility  of  consequences  upon  others.  Tbe  military  officer 
htberepiseentative  of  force,  a  logic  which  the  Indian  understands,  and  with  which  be  does  not 
^estttie  Indian  agent.  It  Is  a  fiiot  which  can  be  easily  authenticated,  that  tbe  Indians,  in  massi  , 
pnfer  to  deal  entirely  with  mHitaiy  commanders,  and  would  unanimously  vote  forthe  transfbr  of    [c 
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Ilie  Indiaa  departBMBt  to  the  War  DepArtment  In  thla  thej  tie  mainly  Inflnenoed  bj  the  kaowV 
•dg«  that  thejoan  i^  np<m  wbat  the  militazy  oommander  telU  or  promiaea  them,  as  tli^  ate  ^ 
haa  power  to  ftiliil  hia  promiae. 

The  flrat  and  great  faitereat  of  the  army  officer  la  to  proaerre  peace  with  the  Indiana.  HI» 
home  during  hia  lifb  ia  to  be  at  aome  miUtary  post  hi  the  Indian  eonntry,  and  aaide  ftom  the  obB- 
gatlona  of  duty,  hia  own  eomfort  and  qniet,  and  the  poasibility  of  eacaping  arduona  mid  haraaahig 
ield  aervloe  againat  Indiana  at  all  aeaaona  of  the  year,  accompanied  by  frequent  ehangea  of  atatlon, 
which  render  it  impoaatble  for  him  tottaTC  his  fiunily  with  him,  render  a  state  of  peace  with  Indfaaa 
the  moat  desirable  of  all  thinga  to  him.  He  therefore  omita  no  propei  precantiona,  and  doea  not 
fUl  to  uae  all  proper  means,  by  Just  treatment,  honest  distribution  of  annuitiea,  and  fliir  dealings 
to  aecure  quiet  and  friendly  relationa  with  the  Indian  tribes  in  his  neighborhood.  His  boneat  dia* 
tribution  of  the  annuities  appropriated  to  the  Indians  is  frirther  secured  by  his  life  commiaaion  t» 
the  army,  and  the  odium  which  would  blast  his  life  and  character  by  any  dishonest  act.  If  dl*- 
miaaed  from  the  aerrice  for  auch  malfeasance,  he  would  be  publicly  branded  by  hia  own  profta- 
aion,  and  would  be  powerless  to  attribute  bis  remoTal  from  office  to  any  but  the  true  cause.  The 
Indian  agent,  on  the  other  hand,  accepta  bis  office  for  a  limited  time  and  for  a  specilic  purpoae» 
and  he  finds  it  easy  when  he  haa  secured  his  ends  (the  rapid  acquisition  of  mon^)  to  accomit  ftr 
hla  remoral  from  office  on  political  grounds  or  the  personal  enmity  of  some  other  official  of  hi* 
department  superior  in  rank  to  himself.  The  eagemees  to  secure  an  appotaitment  aa  Indian  agents 
on  a  small  salary,  manifested  by  many  persons  of  superior  ability,  ought  of  itaelf  to  be  a  wamlni^ 
to  Congresa  aa  to  the  objects  sought  by  it.  It  Ls  a  common  saying  in  the  West  that  next  to,  if  aot 
taideed  before,  the  eonanlahip  to  Idyerpool,  an  Indian  agency  is  the  most  deafrable  office  in  the  gift 
of  the  GoTcmment.  Of  course  the  more  treatiea  an  Indian  agent  can  negotiate,  the  larger  the  mp- 
piroprlation  of  money  and  goods  which  peases  through  bis  bands,  and  the  more  yaluable  hia  ofBoeu 
An  Indian  war  on  erery  other  day,  with  treaty-making  on  intermediate  days,  would  be  tfaerefi»rt 
the  condition  of  afflUra  most  sati^hctory  to  such  Indian  agents.  I  by  no  meana  aay  that  all  In- 
dian agenta  are  diahonest.  In  truth  I  know  aome  who  are  very  aincere  and  honorable  men*  'Wbo 
try  to  adminiater  their  offices  with  fidelity  to  the  GoTemment;  but  that  the  maas  of  Indian  agcala 
on  the  frontier  are  true  only  to  their  personal  and  pecuniary  interests,  I  am  Fery  aure  no  cmm 
lluniliar  with  the  subject  will  dispute.  I  repeat,  then,  that  a  condition  of  peace  with  tlie  TiwH^^ 
la  aboTe  all  thinga  deehnble  to  the  military  officer  stationed  in  thdr  country:  aomething  rerjr  Ukm 
the  rererse  to  the  Indian  agent. 

The  tranafer  of  the  Indian  Bureau  to  the  War  Department  would  at  once  eliminate  from  our 
Inillan  system  the  formidable  army  of  Indian  superintendents,  agents,  sub*agento,  special  acenta, 
lobbers,  contractors,  and  hangers-on,  wbo  now  infest  the  frontier  Statea  and  territoriea,  and  ■»▼• 
to  the  GoTemment  annually  a  sum  of  money  which  I  will  not  yenture  to  eatimate.  The  army  ol^ 
fleers  detailed  to  perform  duty  in  their  places  would  receiye  no  compensatton  in  addition  to  ttielr 
army  pay.  Preyious  to  the  creation  of  the  Interior  Department  and  the  transfer  of  the  t«mH^ti 
Bureau  to  that  department,  army  officera  performed  well  and  honeaUy  the  dutiea  of  IndlaA 
agents,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  our  past  history  to  demonstrate  that  our  relattona  nt 
that  time  with  the  Indians  were  fer  more  friendly  and  satisftictory  than  they  haye  been  since.  .  .  . 
The  military  are  absolutely  necessary  in  the  Indian  country  to  protect  the  liyea  and  property  of 
our  citizens.  Indian  agents  and  superintendents  are  not  necessary,  since  their  duties  haye  been 
and  can  still  be  fltithfrilly  and  efficiently  performed  by  the  army  officers  stationed  with  the  troope. 
Harmonious  and  concerted  action  can  neyer  be  secured  while  both  partiea  are  retained.  Tbe 
military  are  necessary— the  ciyil  officers  are  not;  and  as  it  is  essential  that  the  one  or  the  other  be 
displaoed,  I  cannot  see  what  doubt  exists  as  to  which  party  must  giye  way-  These  are  only  tfae 
general  reasons  for  the  retranefer  of  the  Indian  Bureau  to  the  War  Department— reasons  whiob 
are  well  understood  by  eyery  one  femiliar  with  the  subject.  ...  In  order  that  any  poUoy 
whateyer  may  be  consistently  and  efficiently  pursued,  a  change  in  our  present  adminiatratmn  of 
Indian  ailkirs  is  absolutely  essential.  The  retranefer  of  the  Indian  Bureau  to  the  War  Depert- 
ment  is  belieyed  to  be  the  first  step  toward  a  reformation,  and  until  that  step  is  taken  it  la  warloae 
to  expect  any  improyement  in  the  present  condition  of  our  Indian  relatione. 

I  am,  General,  reepectftiUy  your  obedient  seryant, 

John  Pope,  Breyet  Major-General  U.  8.  Amy, 

Gkneral  U.  S.  Gbant,  General-hi-Cbief,  Washington,  D.  C. 

General  Grant  was  at  that  time  so  impressed  with  the  importance  of  Gen* 
eral  Pope^s  letter  that  he  forwarded  it  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  with  the  r»* 
^uest  that  it  might  be  laid  before  both  branches  of  Congress. 

It  might  be  urged  that  the  above  letters  and  statements  are  furnished  by 
officers  of  the  army,  who  are  exponents  of  but  one  side  of  the  question.  Forto- 
nately  it  is  possible  to  go  outside  the  military  circle  and  introduce  testimony 
which  should  be  considered  impartial  and  fi  ee  from  bias.    At  this  portioalw 
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period  m  the  disoiusion  of  the  Indian  question.  Colonel  £.  8.  Parker,  a  highly 
edooated  smd  thorou|^y  cnltiyated  gentleman,  was  asked  to  submit  a  plan 
for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  and  perpetual  peace,  and  for  setting 
wSi  matters  of  difference  between  the  United  States  and  the  various  Indian 
tribes. 

Colonel  Parker  is  well  known  as  a  distinguished  chief  of  the  once  powerAil 
Six  Nations,  and  since  the  time  referred  to  has  been  better  known  as  Commis- 
ikmer  of  Indian  Aflairs  during  the  early  part  of  the  present  administration. 
Being  an  Indian,  his  sympathies  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  on  the  side  of 
his  own  people,  and  in  his  endeavor  to  establish  a  permanent  peace  he  would 
recommend  no  conditions  prejudicial  or  unjust  to  their  interests.  He  recom- 
mended :  **  First,  the  transfer  of  the  Indian  Bureau  from  the  Interior  l>epart- 
ment  back  to  the  War  Department,  or  military  branch  of  the  Government, 
where  it  originally  belonged,  until  within  the  last  few  years.  The  condition 
ABd  disposition  of  all  the  Indians  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  as  developed  in 
consequence  of  the  great  and  rapid  influx  of  immigration  by  reason  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  precious  metals  throughout  the  entire  West,  renders  it  of  the  ut- 
most importance  that  military  supervision  should  be  extended  over  the  Indians. 
Treaties  have  been  made  with  a  very  large  number  of  the  tribes,  and  general- 
ly reservations  have  been  provided  as  homes  for  them.  Agents,  appointed 
from  civil  life,  have  generally  been  provided  to  protect  their  lives  and  proper- 
ty, and  to  attend  to  the  promp^and  fidthful  observance  of  treaty  stipulations. 
But  as  the  hardy  pioneer  and  adventurous  miner  advanced  into  the  inhospita- 
ble regions  occupied  by  the  Indians,  in  search  of  the  precious  metals,  they 
found  no  rights  possessed  by  the  Indians  that  they  were  bound  to  respect. 
The  faith  of  treaties  solemnly  entered  into  was  totally  disregarded,  and  Indian 
territory  wantonly  violated.  If  any  tribe  remonstrated  against  the  violation 
of  their  natural  and  treaty  rights,  members  of  the  tribe  were  inhumanly  shot 
down,  and  the  whole  treated  as  mere  dogs.  Retaliation  generally  followed, 
and  bloody  Indian  wars  have  been  the  consequence,  costing  many  lives  and 
much  treasure.  In  all  troubles  arising  in  this  manner,  the  civil  agents  have 
been  totally  powerless  to  avert  the  consequences,  and  when  too  late  the  mili- 
tary have  been  called  in  to  protect  the  whites  and  punish  the  Indians,  when  if, 
in  the  beginning,  the  military  had  had  the  supervision  of  the  Indians,  their 
ri^ts  would  not  have  been  improperly  molested,  or  if  disturbed  in  their  quiei>- 
ode  by  any  lawless  whites,  a  prompt  and  summary  check  to  any  further  ag- 
gression could  have  been  given.  In  cases  where  the  Government  promises 
tiie  Indians  the  quiet  and  peaceable  possession  of  a  reservation,  and  precious 
metals  are  discovered  or  found  to  exist  upon  it,  the  military  alone  can  give  ^he 
Indians  the  needed  protection,  and  keep  the  adventurous  miner  from  encroach- 
ing upon  the  Indians  until  the  Grovernment  has  come  to  some  understanding 
urith  tiiem.     In  such  cases  the  civil  agent  is  absolutely  powerless. 

^Most  of  the  Indian  treaties  contain  stipulations  for  the  payment  to  Indians 
uc  annuities,  either  in  money  or  goods,  or  both,  and  agents  are  appointed  to 
make  these  payments  whenever  Government  furnishes  them  the  means.  I 
know  of  no  reason  why  officers  of  the  army  could  not  make  all  these  pajnnents 
as  well  as  civilians.  The  expense  of  agencies  would  be  saved,  and  I  think 
&e  Indians  would  be  more  honestiy  dealt  by.  An  officer^s  honor  and  interest 
are  at  stake,  which  impels  him  to  discharge  his  duty  honestiy  and  faithfully, 
while  dvil  agents  have  none  of  these  incentives,  the  ruling  passion  with  them 
befaig  generally  to  avoid  all  trouble  and  responsibility  and  to  make  as  much 
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money  as  poesible  out  of  their  offices.  In  the  retransfer  of  this  bureau,  I  would 
proride  for  the  oemplete  abolishment  of  the  system  of  Indian  traders,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  is  a  great  eril  to  Indian  oommunities.  I  would  make  Govern- 
ment the  purchaser  of  all  articles  usually  brought  in  by  Indians,  ^ving  them 
a  fair  equivalent  for  the  same  in  money,  or  goods  at  cost  prices.  In  this  way 
it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  regulate  the  sale  or  issue  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion to  Indians,  a  question  which  of  late  has  agitated  the  minds  of  the  civil  and 
military  autiiorities.  If  the  entry  of  large  numbers  of  Indians  to  any  military 
post  is  objectionable,  it  ean  easily  be  arranged  that  only  limited  numbers  shall 
be  admitted  daily.'' 

Colonel  Parker  next  quotes  from  messages  of  Washington  And  Jefferson, 
showing  that  they  had  &vored  the  exclusion  of  civil  agents' and  traders.  His 
reccnnmendation  then  proceeds :  **  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  this  bene- 
ficent and  humane  policy  had  not  been  adhered  to,  for  it  is  a  fact  not  to  be  de- 
nied, that  at  this  day  Indian  trading  licenses  are  very  much  sought  after,  and 
when  once  obtained,  although  it  may  be  for  a  limited  period,  the  lucky  posses- 
sor is  considered  as  baring  already  made  his  fortune.  The  eagerness  also 
with  which  Indian  agencies  are  sought  after,  and  large  fortunes  made  by  the 
agents  in  a  few  years,  notwithstanding  the  inadequate  salary  given,  is  jnre- 
sumptive  evidence  of  frauds  against  the  Indians  and  the  Government.  Many 
other  reasons  might  be  suggested  why  the  Indian  department  should  altogether 
be  under  military  control,  but  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  practical  working 
of  the  present  system  would  seem  to  be  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  pro- 
priety of  the  measure.  It  is  pretty  generally  advocated  by  those  most  fiunO- 
iar  with  our  Indian  relations,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  Indians  themselves 
desire  it.  Civil  officers  are  not  usually  respected  by  the  tribes,  but  they  fear 
and  regard  the  military,  and  will  submit  to  their  counsels,  advice,  and  dicta- 
tion, when  they  would  not  listen  to  a  civil  agenf 

In  discussing  the  establishment  of  reservations,  and  the  locating  of  the  In- 
dians upon  them.  Colonel  Parker  says:  **It  may  be  imagined  that  a  seri- 
ous obstacle  would  be  presented  to  the  removal  of  the  Indians  from  their 
homes  on  account  of  the  love  they  bear  for  the  graves  of  their  ancestors. 
This,  indeed,  would  be  the  least  and  last  objection  that  would  be  raised  by  any 
tribe.  Much  is  said  in  the  books  about  the  reverence  paid  by  Indians  to  the 
dead,  and  their  antipathy  to  deserting  their  ancestral  graves.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  customs  for  the  dead  in  ages  gone  by,  and  whatever  pilgrim- 
ages may  have  been  made  to  the  graves  of  their  loved  and  distinguished  dead, 
none  of  any  consequence  exist  at  the  present  day.  They  leave  their  dead 
without  any  painfiil  regrets,  or  the  shedding  of  tears.  And  how  could  it  be 
otherwise  with  a  people  who  have  such  indefinite  and  vague  ideas  of  a  fhtore 
9tate  of  existence?  And  to  my  mind  it  is  unnatural  to  assume  or  suppose  that 
the  wild  or  untutored  Indian  can  have  more  attachment  for  his  home,  or  love 
for  the  graves  of  his  ancestors,  than  the  civilized  and  enlightened  Christian.*^ 

I  regret  that  I  cannot,  in  this  brief  space,  give  all  the  suggestions  and  re- 
eommendations  submitted  by  this  eminent  representative  of  the  red  man,  dis- 
playing as  they  do  sound  judgment  and  thorough  mastery  of  his  subject  In 
regard  to  the  expense  of  his  plan  he  says :  *'  I  believe  it  to  be  more  economi- 
eal  than  any  other  plan  that  could  be  suggested.  A  whole  army  of  Indian 
agents,  traders,  contractors,  jobbers,  and  hangers-on  would  be  dispensed  with, 
and  from  them  would  come  the  strongest  opposition  to  the  adoption  of  this 
plan,  as  it  would  eflfectually  close  to  them  the  oorrupt  sdurces  of  their  wealth.** 
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Gcaeial  Grant,  then  oommanding  the  army,  most  haye  approved  at  thai 
tfane  of  the  views  of  the  distinguished  Indian ;  for  a  few  years  later,  on 
entering  npon  the  duties  of  President  of  the  United  States,^  appointed  him 
Commissioner  of  Indian  AfRdrs,  thus  giving  Colonel  Parker  an  opportunity  to 
inaqgorate  the  system  which  he  had  urged  as  being  most  conducive  to  the 
welfiue  of  his  people  and  tending  to  restrain  them  from  aoU  of  war.  The  in- 
flnenoes  bros^t  to  bear  l^  the  exponents  of  the  peace  policy,  as  it  was  termed, 
were  too  powerful  to  be  suooessMly  resisted,  and  Colonel  Parker  felt  himself 
forced  to  resign  his  position,  for  the  reason,  hs  stated  by  him,  that  the  infln- 
ences  operating  against  him  wei*e  so  great  that  he  was  unable  to  give  eifect  to 
the  principles  which  he  believed  should  prevail  in  administering  the  aflUn  of 
his  important  bureau. 

The  l&tter  part  of  the  summer  and  fall  of  1867  was  not  characteriied  by 
active  operations  either  upon  the  part  of  the  troops  or  that  of  the  Indians*  ▲ 
general  oounoU  of  all  the  tribes  infesting  the  southern  plains  was  called  to  a»- 
•emble  on  **  Medicine  Lodge  creek.*'  This  council  was  called  in  ftartheranoe 
of  a  plan  of  pacification  proposed  by  Congress  with  a  view  to  uniting  and  locat- 
ing flJl  the  tribes  referred  to  on  a  reservation  to  be  agreed  npon.  Congress  pro- 
vided that  the  tribes  invited  to  the  council  should  be  met  by  a  peace  oommit* 
ti(m  on  &e  part  of  the  €k>vemment,  composed  of  members  of  eAch  house  of 
Congress,  distinguished  civilians,  and  officers  of  the  army  of  high  rank.  At 
this  council  all  the  southern  tribes  assembled ;  presents  in  proAnion  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  Indians,  the  rule  of  distribution,  I  believe,  being  as  usual 
that  the  worst  Indians  received  the  greatest  number  of  valuable  presents;  an 
agreement  was  entered  into  between  the  Indians  and  the  representatives  of 
the  Government;  reservations  embracing  a  large  extent  of  the  finest  portions 
of  the  public  lands  were  fixed  upon,  to  the  apparent  satisfiMtion  of  all  con- 
cerned, ajid  the  promise  of  the  Indians  to  occupy  them  and  to  keep  away  firom 
the  settlements  and  lines  of  travel  was  made  without  hesitation.  This  was  tiis 
beginning  of  the  promised  era  of  peace.  The  lionand  the  lamb  had  agreed  to 
Ue  down  togetiier,  but  the  sequel  proved  that  when  they  got  up  again  "  tha 
tamb  was  missing.^ 
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OomadM,  ]6ft?e  me  liera  a  Uttle,  wbile  M  yet  til  earij  mom ; 
LwTe  me  bece^  and  when  70a  want  me^  eoimd  npoia  tbe  bogje 

[N  tixto  instance,  however,  the  bugle  whose  summoning  notes  I  was  sup- 
posed to  be  listening  for  was  one  of  peouliar  structure,  and  its  tones  oonld 
only  be  rendered  effective  when  prompted  by  the  will  of  the  director  at  Wash- 
ii^gton.  In  other  words,  I  was  living  in  involuntary  but  unregretfid  retire- 
ment from  active  service.  I  had  spent  the  winter  of  1867-*68  most  agreeably 
with  many  of  my  comrades  at  Fort  Lieavenworth,  but  in  the  spring  was  forced 
to  see  them  set  out  for  their  summer  rendezvous  for  operations  against  the  In- 
dians, and  myself  compelled  by  superior  authority,  or  rather  by  *' circum- 
stances over  which  I  had  no  control,"  to  remain  in  the  rear,  a  non-combatant  in 
every  sense  of  the  word;  so  much  so  that  I  might  have  been  eligible  to  election 
as  honorary  member  of  some  one  of  those  preponderous  departments  refer- 
red to  by  General  Hazen  in  **  The  School  and  the  Army,*'  as  **  holding  military 
rank,  wearing  the  uniform,*'  but  living  in  complete  '*  official  separation  from  the 
line,'*  except  that  I  was  not  ''divided  from  it  in  heart  and  sympathy."  It  is  a 
happy  disposition  that  can  content  itself  in  all  phases  of  fortune  by  the  saying 
that  **  that  which  cannot  be  cured  must  be  endured."  I  had  frequent  recourse 
to  this  and  similar  consoling  ezpres^ons,  in  the  endeavor  to  reconcile  myself 
to  the  separation  from  my  command.  For  fear  some  of  my  readers  may  not 
eomprehend  my  situation  at  the  time,  I  will  briefly  remark  in  parenthesis,  and 
1^  way  of  note  of  explanation,  that  for  precisely  what  I  have  described  in 
some  of  the  preceding  chapters,  the  exact  details  of  which  would  be  oat  of 
place  here,  it  had  apparently  been  deemed  necessary  that  my  connection  with 
certain  events  and  transactions,  every  one  of  which  has  been  fully  referred 
to  heretofore,  should  be  submitted  to  an  official  examination  in  order  to  deter- 
mine if  each  and  every  one  of  my  acts  had  been  performed  with  a  due  regard 
to  the  customs  of  war  in  like  cases.  To  enter  into  a  review  of  the  proceed- 
ings wliich  followed,  would  be  to  introduce  into  these  pages  matters  of  too  per- 
sonal a  character  to  interest  the  general  reader.  It  will  suffice  to  say  tha4^  I 
was  placed  in  temporary  retirement  from  active  duty,  and  this  result  seemed 
satisfactory  to  those  parties  most  intimately  concerned  in  the  matter.  When, 
in  the  spring  of  1868,  the  time  arrived  for  the  troops  to  leave  their  winter 
quarters,  and  march  westward  to  the  Plains,  the  command  with  which  I 
had  been  associated  during  the  preceding  year  left  its  station  at  Fort  Leaven- 
woith,  Kansas,  and  marched  westward  about  three  hundred  miles,  there  to  en* 
gage  in  operations  against  the  Indians.  While  they,  under  command  of  Gen- 
eral Sully,  were  attempting  to  kill  Indians,  I  was  studying  the  problem  of  how 
to  kill  time  in  the  most  agreeable  manner.  My  campaign  was  a  decided  suo- 
oess.  I  established  my  base  of  operations  in  a  most  beautiful  little  town  on 
the  western  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  from  which  I  projected  various  hunting,  tish- 
ing,  and  boating  expeditions.  With  abundance  of  friends  and  companions, 
and  ample  success,  time  passed  pleasantly  enough;  yet  withal  there  was  a  con- 
stant longing  to  be  with  my  comrades  in  arms  in  the  fiur  West,  even  while 
aware  of  the  fact  that  their  campaign  was  not  resulting  in  any  material  advan- 
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luge.  I  had  no  reason  tQ  beUere  that  I  Woidd  be  permitted  to  rejoin  them  QB- 
til  the  fi>Dowing  winter.  It  was  on  the  eyening  of  the  24th  of  Septem|>er»  and 
when  aboot  to  «« break  bread  ^  at  the  hoose  of  a  friend  in  the  little  town  re- 
ftned  to  that  I  receired  the  following  telegram: 

UBADQUASHBRS  DXPABTMBirr  OV  THB  MEMOUBI,  > 

Iir  TBS  FOLD,  FOBT  HATS,  Kaxbab,  September  M,  1S08.  y 
66B6nl  G.  A.  CusrmB,  Monroe,  MiohlgMi; 

GcBendf  Sbennan.  SoUy,  and  myaeU;  and  neariy  all  tbe  offioert  of  your  refiment,  bSTe  aahad 
Ibr70ii,and  I  hope  tbe  applioationwillbetiiooeaaAiL  Can  you  eome  at  onoe  ?  Bleren  eompi^ 
■iei«r  your  regfaMDlwttl  more  abont  tbe  lit  of  October  agalnat  tbe  boetDe  Indiana,  fhMn  Madl- 
ilM  Lo4ge  enek  toward  tbe  WieUta  moontalna. 

ISiKned)  P.  H.  SHSUDAir,  IC^Jor  Qeaeral  r 


The  reception  of  this  despatch  was  a  source  of  unbounded  gratification  to 
me,  not  only  because  I  saw  the  opportunity  of  being  actively  and  useftQly  em- 
ployed opened  before  me,  but  there  were  personal  considerations  inseparable 
from  the  proposed  manner  of  my  return,  which  in  themselyes  were  in  the 
iiigiiest  degree  agreeable ;  so  much  so  that  I  felt  quite  forbearing  toward  each 
snd  every  one  who,  whether  intentionally  or  not,  had  been  a  par^  to  my  re- 
tirement, and  was  almost  disposed  to  favor  them  with  a  copy  of  the  preceding 
despatch,  accompanied  by  an  expression  of  my  hearty  thanks  for  the  uninten- 
tioul  favor  they  had  thrown  in  my  way. 

Knowing  that  the  application  of  Generals  Sherman  and  Sheridan  and  the 
otiMr  officere  referred  to  would  meet  with  a  favorable  reply  from  tbe  autlior- 
ities  at  Wastdngton,  I  at  once  telegraphed  to  General  Sheridan  that  I  would 
ttoii  to  join  him  by  the  next  train,  not  intending  to  wait  the  official  order  which 
1  knew  would  be  issued  by  the  War  Department.  The  following  day  found 
me  on  a  raOway  train  hastening  to  the  plains  as  fast  as  the  iron  horse  could 
earry  me.  The  expected  order  from  Washington  overtook  me  that  day  in  the 
ihj^  of  an  official  telegram  from  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army,  direct- 
ing me  to  proceed  at  once  and  report  for  duty  to  General  Sheridan. 

At  Fort  Leavenworth  I  halted  in  my  journey  long  enough  to  cause  my^ 
horses  to  be  shipped  by  rail  to  Fort  Hays.  Nor  must  I  omit  two  other  faithfhl 
companions  of  my  subsequent  marches  and  campaigns,  named  Blucher  and 
Maida,  two  splendid  specimens  of  the  Scotch  staghound,  who  were  destined  to 
share  the  dangers  of  an  Indian  campaign  and  finally  meet  death  in  a  tragic 
manner — the  one  by  the  hand  of  the  savage,  the  other  by  an  ill-directed  bullet 
from  a  friendly  carbine.  Arriving  at  Fort  Hays  on  the  morning  of  the  SOtli, 
I  found  General  Sheridan,  who  had  transferred  his  headquarters  temporarily 
from  Fort  Leavenworth  to  tliat  point  in  order  to  be  nearer  the  field  of  opera- 
tbns,  and  better  able  to  give  his  personal  attention  to  the  conduct  of  the  com- 
ing campaign.  My  regiment  was  at  that  time  on  or  near  the  Arkansas  river 
m  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Dodge,  and  about  three  easy  marches  from  Fort  Hays. 
After  remaining  at  General  Sheridan^s  headquarters  one  day  and  receiving  his 
instructions,  I  set  out  with  a  small  escort  across  the  country  to  Fort  Dodge  to 
resume  command  of  my  r^ment.  Arriving  at  Fort  Dodge  without  incident* 
I  found  General  Sully,  who  at  that  time  was  in  command  of  the  district  in 
which  my  regiment  was  serving.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  detachmenti» 
tiie  main  body  of  the  regiment  was  encamped  on  Bluff  creek,  a  small  triba« 
tey  of  the  Arkansas,  the  camp  being  some  thirty  miles  southeast  from  Fort 
Dodge.  Taldng  with  me  the  detachment  at  the  fort,  I  proceeded  to  the  main 
tarnp^  arriving  there  in  the  afternoon.    I  had  scarcely  assumed  commaiut-when 
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ft  hand  of  Indians  dashed  close  up  to  oof  camp  and  fired  upon  us.  This  was  getting 
into  acdVe  service  quite  rapidly.    I  was  in  the  act  of  taking  my  seat  for  dinner* 
my  ride  haying  given  me  a  splendid  relish  for  the  repast,  when  the  shouts  and 
firing  of  the  savages  informed  me  that  more  serious  duties  were  at  liand. 
Every  man  flew  to  arms  and  almost  without  command  rushed  to  oppose  the 
enemy.    Officers  and  men  provided  themselves  with  rifles  or  carbines,  and 
soon  began  delivering  a  deliberate  but  ineflbctive  fire  against  the  Indians. 
The  latter,  as  usuaU  were  merely  practising  their  ordinary  ru9e  de  guerre^ 
which  was  to  display  a  very  small  venturesome  ibree  in  the  expectation  of 
tempting  pursuit  by  an  equal  or  slightly  superior  force,  and,  after  having  led 
the  pursuing  force  well  away  firom  the  main  body,  to  surround  and  destroy  It 
by  the  aid  of  overwhelming  numbers,  previously  concealed  in  a  ravine  or  am- 
bush until  the  proper  moment.    On  this  occasion  the  stratagem  did  not  suc- 
ceed.   The  IncUans,  being  mounted  on  their  fleetest  ponies,  would  charge  in 
single  file  past  our  camp,  often  riding  within  easy  carbine  range  of  our  men» 
displaying  great  boldness  and  unsurpassable  horsemanship.    The  soldiers,  un- 
accustomed to  firing  at  such  rapidly  moving  objects,  were  rarely  able  to 
inflict  serious  damage  upon  their  enemies.    Occasionally  a  pony  would  be 
sferuck  and  brought  to  the  ground,  but  the  rider  always  succeeded  in  being  car- 
ried away  upon  the  pony  of  a  comrade.    It  was  interesting  to  witness  their 
marvellous  abilities  as  horsemen ;  at  the  same  time  one  could  not  but  admire 
the  courage  they  displayed.    The  ground  was  level,  open,  and  unobstructed; 
the  troops  were  formed  in  an  irregular  line  of  skirmishers  dismounted*  the  line 
extending  a  distance  of  perhaps  two  hundred  yards.    The  Indians  had  a  ren- 
deasvous  behind  a  hillock  on  the  right,  which  prevented  them  firom  being  seeo 
or  disturbed  by  the  soldiers.    Starting  out  singly,  or  by  twos  and  threes,  the 
warriors  would  suddenly  leave  the  cover  of  the  hillock,  and  with  war  whoops 
and  taunts  dash  over  the  plain  in  a  line  parallel  to  that  occupied  by  the  sol* 
diers,  and  within  easy  carbine  range  of  the  latter.    The  pony  seemed  possoosed 
of  the  designs  and  wishes  of  his  dusky  rider,  as  he  seemed  to  fly  ungiiided  by 
Mdle,  rein,  or  spur.    The  warrior  would  fire  and  load  and  fire  again  as  often 
as  he  was  able  to  do,  while  dashing  along  through  the  shower  of  leaden  bullets 
fired  above,  beneath,  in  front,  and  behind  him  by  the  excited  troopers,  until  fi- 
nally* when  the  aim  of  the  latter  improved  and  the  leaden  messengers  whistled 
uncomfortably  close,  the  warrior  would  be  seen  to  cast  himself  over  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  his  pony,  until  his  foot  on  the  back  and  his  face  under  the  nedL 
of  the  pony  were  all  that  could  be  seen,  the  rest  of  his  person  being  completely 
covered  by  the  body  of  the  pony.    This  manoeuvre  would  frequently  deceive 
the  recruits  among  the  soldiers ;  having  fired  probably  about  the  time  the  war* 
rior  was  seen  to  disappear,  the  recruit  would  shout  exultingly  and  call  the  at- 
tention of  his  comrades  to  his  lucky  shot    The  old  soldiers,  however*  were 
not  so  easily  deceived,  and  often  afterwards  would  remind  thehr  less  expert* 
enced  companion  of  the  terrible  fatality  of  his  shots. 

After  finding  that  their  plan  to  induce  a  small  party  to  pursue  them  did  not 
succeed,  the  Indians  withdrew  their  forces,  and,  concealment  being  no  longer 
necessary,  we  were  enabled  to  see  their  fuU  numbers  as  that  portion  of  them 
which  had  hitherto  remained  hidden  behind  a  bluff  rode  boldly  out  on  the  open 
plain.  Being  beyond  rifle  range,  they  contented  themselves  with  taunts  and 
gestures  of  defiance,  then  rode  away.  From  the  officers  of  the  camp  I  learned 
tiiat  the  performance  of  the  Indians  which  had  occupied  our  attention  on  this 
afternoon  was  of  almost  daily  occurrence,  and  that  the  savaMi,  froni  bavtng 
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been  allowed  to  oontinae  in  their  coarse  unmolested,  had  almost  reduced  the 
camp  to  a  state  of  siege ;  so  true  had  this  become  that  at  no  hour  of  the  day  was 
h  safe  for  indiyidaals  to  pass  beyond  the  chain  of  sentinels  which  enveloped 
the  inunediate  limits  of  the  camp.  Before  it  became  known  that  the  Indians 
were  so  watchful  and  daring,  many  narrow  escapes  were  made^  and  many 
laughable  although  serious  incidents  occurred — ^laaghable,  however,  only  to 
these  who  were  not  the  parties  most  interested.  Two  of  these  serio-comic  af- 
fyrs  now  recur  to  me.  There  was  a  beautiful  clear  stream  of  water,  named 
Bloff  creek,  running  through  camp,  which  supplied  bathing  facilities  to  the 
dlioen  and  men,  a  privilege  which  but  few  allowed  to  pass  unimproved. 
Whether  to  avoid  the  publicity  attending  localities  near  camp,  or  to  seek  a 
point  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  where  the  water  was  fresh  and  undisturbed,  or 
firom  a  motive  different  from  either  of  these,  two  of  our  young  officers  mounted 
their  hisses  one  day  without  saddles  and  rode  down  the  valley  of  the  sti'eam 
perhaps  a  mile  or  more  in  search  of  a  batlHng  place.  Discovering  one  to  their 
taste,  they  dismounted,  secured  their  horses,  and,  after  disposing  of  their  ap- 
parel on  the  greensward  covering  the  banks,  were  soon  floating  and  flom^d* 
sring  in  the  water  like  a  pair  of  young  porpoises.  How  long  they  had  been 
efajoying  this  healthful  recreation,  or  how  much  longer  they  might  have  re- 
Oiained,  is  not  necessary  to  the  story.  One  of  them  happening  to  glance  to* 
ward  their  horses  observed  the  latter  m  a  state  of  great  trepidation.  Hasten- 
hig  from  the  water  to  the  bank,  he  discovered  the  cause  of  the  strange  conduct 
Ott  the  part6f  the  horses,  which  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  party  of  about 
tidrty  Indian  warriors,  mounted,  and  stealthily  making  their  way  toward  the 
bathing  party,  evidently  having  their  eyes  on  the  latter,  and  intent  npon  their 
eaptnre.  Here  was  a  condition  of  aflOftirs  that  was  at  least  as  unexpected  as  it 
wss  unwelcome.  Quickly  calling  out  to  his  companion,  who  was  still  in  the 
water  unconscious  of  approaching  danger,  the  one  on  shore  made  haste  to  un- 
&sten  their  horses  and  prepare  for  flight.  Fortunately  the  Indians,  wha  were 
now  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  two  officers,  were  coming  from  the  di- 
rec^on  opposite  camp,  leaving  the  line  of  retreat  of  the  officers  open.  No  soon- 
er did  the  warriors  find  that  their  approach  was  discovered  than  they  put  their 
ponies  to  their  best  speed,  hoping  to  capture  the  officers  before  the  latter  could 
have  time  to  mount  and  get  their  horses  under  headway.  The  two  officers  in 
tiie  meanwhile  were  far  from  idle;  no  flesh  brushes  or  bathing  towels  were  re- 
qidred  to  restore  a  healthy  circulation,  nor  was  time  wasted  in  an  idle  attempt 
to  make  a  toilet.  K  they  had  sought  their  bathing  ground  from  motives  of 
retirement  or  delicacy,  no  such  sentiments  were  exhibited  now,  for,  catching  up 
their  wardrobe  from  the  greund  in  one  hand  and  seizing  the  bridle  rein  with 
the  other,  one  leap  and  they  were  on  their  horses*  backs  and  riding  toward 
emp  for  dear  life.  They  were  not  exactly  in  the  condition  of  Flora  Mo  Flim- 
sy with  nothing  to  wear,  but  to  all  intents  and  purposes  might  as  well  have 
been  so.  Then  followed  a  race  which,  bat  for  the  risk  inctirred  by  two  of  the 
riders,  might  well  be  compared  to  that  of  John  Gilpin.  Both  of  the  officers 
were  experienced  horsemen ;  but  what  experienced  horseman  would  willingly 
osre  to  be  thrust  upon  the  bare  back  of  a  flying  steel,  minus  all  apjmrel, 
neither  boots,  breeches,  nor  saddle,  not  even  the  spurs  and  shirt  collar  which 
■re  said  to  constitute  the  flill  uniform  of  a  Georgian  colonel,  and  when  so 
disposed  of^  to  have  three  or  four  score  of  hideously  painted  and  feathered  sav- 
•fBs»  well  mounted  and  near  at  hand,  straining  every  nerve  and  urging  their 
fleet4boted  war  ponies  to  their  hi|]^est  speed  in  order  that  the  scalps  of  the  eit  Lc 
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perionced  horsemen  might  be  added  to  the  other  human  trophies  whSoli 
grace  their  lodges?  Truly  this  was  one  of  the  occasions  when  personal  ap- 
pearance is  nothing,  and  **  a  main's  a  man  for  a*  that,**  so  at  least  thought  our 
amateur  Mazeppas  as  they  came  dashing  toward  camp,  ever  and  anon  casting 
anxious  glances  over  their  shoulders  at  their  pursuers,  who,  despite  every  exer- 
tion of  the  former,  were  surely  overhauling  their  pale-faced  brothers.  To  tli0 
pursued,  camp  seemed  a  long  way  in  the  distance,  while  the  shouts  of  the  war- 
riors, each  time  seeming  nearer  than  before,  warned  them  to  urge  their  steeds 
to  their  fastest  pace.  In  a  few  moments  the  occupants  of  camp  discovered  the 
approach  of  this  strangely  appearing  party.  It  was  an  easy  matter  to  recog* 
nize  the  warriors,  but  who  could  name  the  two  who  rode  at  the  front?  The 
pursuing  warriors,  seeing  that  they  were  not  likely  to  overtake  and  capture 
the  two  knights  of  the  bath,  slackened  their  pace  and  sent  a  volley  of  arrows 
after  them.  A  few  moments  later  and  the  two  officers  were  safe  inside 
the  lines,  where  they  lost  no  time  in  making  their  way  to  their  tents  to  at- 
tend to  certain  matters  relating  to  their  toilet  which  the  sudden  appearance 
of  their  dusky  visitors  had  prevented.  It  was  a  long  time  before  they  ceased 
to  hear  allusions  made  by  their  comrades  to  the  cut  and  style  of  their  riding 
suit. 

The  other  affair  to  which  I  have  alluded  occurred  about  the  same  time,  bat 
in  a  different  direction  from  camp.  One  of  the  officers,  who  was  commanding 
a  troop,  concluded  one  day  that  it  would  be  safe  to  grant  permission  to  a  part 
of  his  command  to  leave  camp  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  buffalo  and  obtain* 
ing  fresh  meat  for  the  men.  The  hunting  party,  being  strong  enough  to  pro- 
tect itself  against  almost  any  ordinaiy  war  party  of  Indians  that  might  present 
itself^  left  camp  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  and  set  out  in  the  directicm  la 
which  the  buflOftlo  were  reported  to  be.  The  forenoon  passed  away,  noon 
came,  and  still  no  signs  of  the  return  of  the  hunters.  The  small  hours  of  the 
afternoon  began  to  come  and  go,  and  still  no  tidings  from  the  hunters,  who 
were  expected  to  return  to  camp  after  an  absence  of  two  or  three  hours.  The 
officer  to  whose  troop  they  belonged,  and  wlio  was  of  an  exceedingly  nervous 
temperament,  began  to  regret  having  accorded  them  permission  to  leave 
camp,  knowing  that  Indians  had  been  seen  in  the  vicinity.  The  hunting  party 
had  gone  by  a  route  across  the  open  country  which  carried  them  up  a  long^ 
but  very  gradual  ascent  of  perhaps  two  miles,  beyond  which,  on  the  level 
plain,  the  buffalo  were  supposed  to  be  herding  in  large  numbers.  Anxious  to 
learn  something  concerning  the  whereabouts  of  his  men,  and  believing  he 
could  obtain  a  view  of  tlie  country  beyond  which  might  prove  satisfactory*  the 
officer,  whose  suspense  was  constantly  increasing,  determined  to  mount  his 
horse  and  ride  to  the  summit  of  the  ridge  beyond  which  his  men  had  disap- 
peared in  the  morning.  Taking  no  escort  with  him,  he  leisurely  rode  ofl^ 
guided  by  the  trail  made  by  the  hunters.  The  distance  to  the  crest  proved 
much  further  than  it  had  seemed  to  the  eye  before  starting.  A  ride  of  over 
two  miles  had  to  be  made  before  the  highest  point  was  reached,  but  once  ^ere 
the  officer  felt  well  repaid  for  his  exertion,  for  in  the  dim  decoptions  of  a  beau* 
tifhl  mirage  he  saw  what  to  him  was  his  hunting  party  leisurely  returning  to- 
ward camp.  Thinking  they  were  still  a  long  distance  from  him  and  would 
not  reach  him  for  a  considerable  time,  he  did  what  every  prudent  cavalryman 
would  have  done  under  similar  circumstances— dismounted  to  allow  his  horse 
an  opportunity  to  rest.  At  the  same  time  he  began  studying  the  extended 
scenery,  which  from  his  exalted  position  lay  spread  in  all  directions  beneath 
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tiiii^  The  camp,  seen  nestling  along  the  banks  of  the  oreek  at  the  base  of  the 
ridge,  affMared  as  a  pleasant  relief  to  the  monotony  of  the  view,  which  other- 
wise was  undisturbed.  Having  scanned  the  horizon  in  all  directions,  he 
tomed  tc  watoh  the  approach  of  his  men;  when*  behold!  instead  of  his  own 
trusty  troopers  returning  laden  with  the  fruits  of  the  chase,  the  mirage  had 
disappeared,  and  he  saw  a  dozen  well-mounted  warriors  riding  directly  to- 
ward him  at  full  spoed.  They  were  still  far  enough  away  to  enable  him  to 
mount  his  horse  and  have  more  than  an  even  chance  to  outstrip  them  in  the 
race  to  camp.  But  no  time  was  to  be  thrown  away;  the  beauties  of  natural 
scenery  had,  for  the  time  at  least,  lost  their  attraction.  Camp  never  seemed 
so  inviting  before.  Heading  his  horse  toward  camp  and  gathering  the  reins 
in  one  hand  and  holding  his  revolver  in  the  other,  the  officer  set  out  to  make 
his  escape.  Judgment  had  to  be  employed  in  riding  this  race,  for  the  dis- 
tanoe  being  fully  two  miles  before  a  place  of  safety  could  be  reached,  his 
horse,  not  being  high-bred  and  accustomed  to  going  such  a  distance  at  AiU 
speed,  might,  if  forced  too  rapidly  at  first,  fail  before  reaching  camp.  Acting 
upon  this  idea,  a  tight  rein  was  held  and  as  much  speed  kept  in  reserve  as 
ssfety  would  permit.  This  enabled  the  Indians  to  gain  on  the  officer,  but  at 
DO  time  did  he  feel  that  he  could  not  elude  his  pm*suers.  His  principal  anx- 
iatj  was  confined  to  the  character  of  the  ground,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  the 
rough  and  broken  places.  A  single  misstep  or  a  stumble  on  the  part  of  his 
horse,  and  his  pursuers  would  be  upon  him  before  he  could  rise.  The  sensa- 
tions he  experienced  during  that  fiying  ride  could  not  have  been  enviable. 
SocMi  the  men  in  camp  discerned  his  situation,  and  seizing  their  carbines 
hastened  out  to  his  assistance.  The  Indians  were  soon  driven  away  and  the 
<^cer  again  found  himself  among  his  friends.  The  hunters  also  made  their 
appearance  shortly  after,  well  supplied  with  game.  They  had  not  found  the 
bx^Uio  as  near  camp  as  they  had  expected,  and  after  finding  them  were  car- 
ried by  a  long  pursuit  in  a  different  direction  from  that  taken  by  them  in  the 
morning.    Hence  their  delay  in  returning  to  camp. 

niese  and  similar  occurrences,  added  to  the  attack  made  by  the  Indians  on  the 
<!amp  the  afternoon  I  joined,  proved  Uiat  unless  we  were  to  consider  ourselves 
18  actually  besieged  and  were  willing  to  accept  the  situation,  some  decisive 
cooTBe  must  be  adopted  to  punish  the  Indians  for  their  temerity.  No  offen- 
dve  measures  had  been  attempted  since  the  infantry  and  cavalry  forces  of 
General  Sully  had  marched  up  the  hill  and  then,  like  the  forces  of  the  king  of 
France,  had  marched  down  again.  The  effect  of  this  movement,  in  which  the 
Indians  gained  a  decided  advantage,  was  to  encourage  them  in  their  attempts 
to  annoy  and  disturb  the  ti*oops,  not  only  by  prowling  about  camp  in  consid- 
erable numbers  and  rendering  it  unsafe,  as  has  been  seen,  to  venture  beyond 
the  chain  of  sentinels,  but  by  waylHying  and  intercepting  all  parties  passing  be- 
tween camp  and  the  base  of  supplies  at  Fort  Dodge.  Knowing,  from  my  recent 
interview  with  General  Sheridan,  that  activity  was  to  characteiize  the  future 
operations  of  the  troops,  particularly  those  of  the  cavalry,  and  that  the  sooner  a 
little  activity  was  exliibited  on  our  part  the  sooner  perhaps  might  we  be  freed 
from  the  aggressions  of  the  Indians,  I  returned  from  the  afternoon  skirmish 
to  my  tent  and  decided  to  begin  offensive  movements  that  same  night,  as  soon 
as  darimess  should  conceal  the  march  of  the  troops.  It  was  reasonable  to  infer 
that  the  war  parties  which  had  become  so  ti'oublesome  in  the  vicinity  of  camp, 
and  made  their  appearance  almost  daily,  had  a  hiding  place  or  rendezvous  on 
some  of  the  many  smaU  streams  which  flowed  within  a  distance  of  twenty  Tp 
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miles  of  the  point  ocoupied  by  the  troops;  and  it  was  barely  possible  that  if  a 
simnltaneous  moyement  was  made  by  several  well-conducted  parties  with  a 
view  of  scouting  up  and  down  tiie  various  sti*eams  referred  to,  the  hiding 
place  of  the  Indians  might  be  discovered  and  their  forays  in  t^e  future  brokeo 
up.  It  was  deemed  most  prudent,  and  to  promise  greatest  cliance  of  success,  U> 
make  these  movements  at  niglit,  as,4uring  the  hours  of  daylight  the  Indiana 
no  doubt  kept  close  watch  over  everything  transpiring  in  the  vicimty  of  camp^ 
and  no  scouting  party  could  have  taken  its  departure  in  daylight  unobs«:^ed 
by  the  watchM  eyes  of  the  savages.  Four  separate  detadmients  were  at  onoa 
ordered  to  be  in  readiness  to  move  immediately  after  dark.  Each  detaohmeni 
numbered  about  one  hundred  cavalry  well  mounted  and  well  armed.  Guidea 
who  knew  the  country  well  were  assigned  to  eacli,  and  each  party  was  com- 
maoded  and  accompanied  by  aealous  and  efficient  officers.  The  country  waa 
divided  into  four  sections,  and  to  each  detachment  was  assigned  one  of  ^eaeo- 
tions,  with  orders  to  thoroughly  scout  the  streams  running  through  it.  It  was 
hoped  tliat  some  one  of  these  parties  might,  if  in  no  other  way,  stumble  upon  a 
camp-fire  or  other  indication  of  the  rendexvous  of  the  Indians;  but  subseqaeni 
experience  only  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion  that  Indians  seldom,  if  ever,  permit 
liostile  parties  to  stumble  upon  them  unless  the  stumblers  are  the  weaker  par- 
ty. Before  proceeding  further  in  my  nari*ative  I  will  introduce  to  the  reader  a 
personage  who  is  destined  to  appear  at  different  intervals,  and  upon  intereeting 
occasions,  as  the  campaign  proceeds.  It  is  usual  on  the  plains,  and  particu- 
larly during  time  of  active  hostilities,  for  every  detachment  of  troops  to  be 
accompanied  by  one  or  more  professional  scouts  or  guides.  These  guidea 
are  employed  by  the  government  at  a  rate  of  compensation  far  in  ezceu  of 
that  paid  to  the  soldiers,  some  of  tlie  most  experienced  receiving  pay  about 
equal  to  tliat  of  a  subaltern  in  the  line.  They  constitute  a  most  interesting  aa 
well  as  useful  and  necessary  portion  of  our  frontier  population.  Who  they 
are,  whence  tliey  come  or  whither  they  go,  their  names  even,  except  such  aa 
they  choose  to  adopt  or  which  may  be  given  them,  are  all  questions  which 
none  but  themselves  can  answer.  As  their  usefulness  to  the  service  depends 
not  upon  the  unravelling  of  either  of  these  mysteries,  but  little  thought  ia  be- 
stowed upon  tliem.  Do  you4Enow  the  country  thoroughly?  and  can  you  speak 
any  of  the  Indian  languages?  constitute  the  only  examination  which  civil  or 
uncivil  service  reform  demands  on  the  plains.  If  the  evidence  on  these  two  im- 
portant points  is  satisfactoiy,  the  applicant  for  a  vacancy  in  the  corps  of  soouta 
may  consider  his  poution  as  secured,  and  the  door  to  congenial  employment^ 
most  often  leading  to  a  terrible  death,  opens  before  him.  They  are  almost  in- 
variably men  of  very  superior  judgment  or  common  sense,  with  education 
generally  better  than  that  of  the  average  frontiersman.  Their  most  striking 
chaiucteristics  are  love  of  adventure,  a  natural  and  cultivated  knowledge  of 
the  country  without  recourse  to  maps,  deep  hati'ed  of  the  Indian,  and  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  all  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  latter,  whether  per- 
taining to  peace  or  war,  and  last  but  most  necessary  to  their  calling,  skill  in 
the  use  of  firearms  and  in  the  management  of  a  horse.  The  possessor  of 
these  qualifications,  and  more  than  the  ordinary  amount  of  courage,  may  feel 
equal  to  discharge  the  dangerous  and  trying  duties  of  a  scout.  In  concentrat- 
ing the  cavalry  which  had  hitherto  been  operating  in  small  bodies,  it  was  found 
that  each  detachment  brought  with  it  the  scouts  who  had  been  serving  with 
Ihem.  When  I  joined  tlie  command  I  found  quite  a  number  of  these  scouts 
attaohod  to  various  portions  of  the  cavalry,  but  eadi  acting  separately.    Foi 
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tbe  pnrpoMs  of  organisation  it  was  deemed  best  to  unite  them  into  a  separate 
drtaohmwit  oader  command  of  one  of  their  own  number.  Being  unacquainted 
persoaally  with  the  merits  or  demerits  of  any  of  them*  the  selection  of  a  chief 
had  neoessarily  to  be  made  somewhat  at  random.  There  was  one  among 
their  number  whose  appearance  would  have  attracted  the  notice  of  any  casual 
obeerrer.  He  was  a  man  about  forty  years  of  age,  perhaps  older,  over  six  feet  in 
height,  and  possessing  a  well-proportioned  frame.  His  head  was  covered  with 
a  luxuriant  crop  of  long,  almost  black  hair,  strongly  inclined  to  curl,  and  so 
long  as  to  £eU1  carelessly  over  his  shoulders.  His  face,  at  le^t  so  much  of  it ' 
as  was  not  concealed  by  the  long,  waving  brown  beard  and  moustache,  was 
(aU  of  intelligence  and  pleasant  to  look  upon.  His  eye  was  undoubtedly  hand« 
some,  black  and  lustrous,  with  an  expression  of  kindness  and  mildness  com- 
bined. On  his  head  was  generally  to  be  seen,  whether  asleep  or  awake,  a  huge 
sombrero  or  black  slouch  hat.  A  soldier^s  overcoat  with  its  large  circular 
cape,  a  pair  of  trousers  with  the  legs  tucked  in  the  top  of  his  long  boots* 
osoally  constituted  the  outside  make-up  of  the  man  whom  I  selected  a& 
chief  sooat.  He  was  known  by  the  euj^onious  title  of  '*  California  Joe^\ 
no  other  name  seemed  ever,  to  have  been  given  him,  and  no  other  name 
ever  seemed  necessary.  His  military  armament  consisted  of  a  long  breech- 
loading  Springfield  musket,  from  which  he  was  inseparable,  and  a  revolver 
and  huntings-knife,  both  the  latter  being  carried  in  his  waist-belt.  His  mount 
completed  his  equipment  for  tlie  field,  being  instead  of  a  horse  a  finely-formed 
mole,  in  whose  speed  and  endurance  he  had  every  confidence.  Scouts  usually 
prefer  a  good  mule,  to  a  horse,  and  wisely  too,  for  the  reason  that  in  making 
their  perilous  journeys,  either  singly  or  by  twos  or  threes,  celerity  is  one  prin- 
cipal condition  to  success.  The  object  with  the  scout  is  not  to  outrun  or  over- 
whelm the  Indians,  but  to  avoid  both  by  secrecy  and  caution  in  his  move- 
ments. On  the  plains  at  most  seasons  of  the  year  the  horse  is  incapable  of 
perfi>rmi]i£^  long  or  rapid  journeys  without  being  supplied  with  forage  on  the 
route.  This  must  be  transported,  and  in  the  case  of  scouts  would  necessarily 
be  transported  on  the  back  of  the  horse,  thereby  adding  materially  to  the  weight 
which  must  be  carried.  The  mule  will  perform  a  rapid  and  continuous  march 
without  forage,  being  able  to  subsist  on  the  grasing  to  be  obtained  in  nearly 
all  the  valleys  on  the  plains  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  year.  Cali- 
fornia Joe  was  an  inveterate  smoker,  and  was  rarely  seen  without  his  stubby, 
dingy-lookdng  brierwood  pipe  in  full  blast.  The  endurance  of  his  smoking 
powers  was  only  surpassed  by  his  loquacity.  His  pipe  frequently  became  ex- 
haosted  and  required  refilling,  but  California  Joe  seemed  never  to  lack  for  ma- 
terial or  disposition  to  carry  on  a  conversation,  principally  composed  of  per- 
sonal adventures  among  the  Indians,  episodes  in  mining  life,  or  experience  in 
orerland  journeying  before  the  days  of  steam  engines  and  palace  cars  ren- 
dered a  trip  across  the  plains  a  comparatively  uneventful  one.  It  was  evident 
from  the  scraps  of  information  volunteered  from  time  to  time,  that  there  was 
but  little  of  the  Western  country  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Missouri  river  with 
which  California  Joe  was  not  intimately  acquainted.  He  had  lived  in  Oregon 
years  before,  and  had  become  acquainted  from  time  to  time  with  most  of  the 
oflSoers  who  had  served  on  the  plains  or  on  the  Pacific  coast.  I  once  inquired 
of  him  if  he  had  ever  seen  Grcneral  Sheridan?  '^What,  Gineral  ShuridunP 
Why,  bless  my  soul,  I  knowed  Shuridun  way  up  in  Oregon  moreen  fifteen 
years  ago,  an*  he  wuz  only  a  second  lootenant  uv  infantry.  He  wuz  quarter- 
'  of  the  foot  or  something  nr  that  sort,  an'  I  bed  the  conb 
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nishin*  wood  to  the  poet,  and,  would  ye  bleve  itP  I  hed  a  kind  of  a  sneakiii* 
notion  then  that  heM  hurt  somebody  ef  theyM  ever  torn  him  looee.  Lord,  bat 
ain^t  he  old  lightnin^P  **  This  was  the  man  whom  upon  a  short  aoquaintanoe  I 
decided  to  appoint  as  chief  of  the  soouts.  Tliis  thrust  of  professional  greatnesip 
as  the  sequel  will  prove,  was  more  than  California  Joe  aspired  to,  or,  oon- 
sidering  some  of  his  undeveloped  traits,  was  equal  to;  but  I  am  anticipating. 

As  the  four  detachments  already  referred  to  were  to  move  as  soon  as  it  was 
dark,  it  was  desirable  Uiat  the  scouts  should  be  at  once  organized  and  assigned. 
So,  sending  for  California  Joe,  I  informed  him  of  his  promotion  and  what 
was  expected  of  him  and  his  men.  After  tiiis  official  portion  of  the  interview 
had  been  completed,  it  seemed  proper  to  Joe^s  mind  that  a  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance between  us  should  be  cultivated,  as  we  had  never  met  before.  His 
first  interrogatory,  addressed  to  me  in  furtherance  of  this  idea,  was  frankly  pat 
as  follows :  **  See  hyar,  Gineral,  in  order  that  we  hev  no  misonderstandin*,  Vd 
jest  like  to  ask  ye  a  few  questions."  Seeing  that  I  had  somewhat  of  a  ohar* 
acter  to  deal  with,  I  signified  my  perfect  willingness  to  be  interviewed  by 
him.  *'  Are  you  an  ambulance  man  ur  a  boss  man?  "  Pretei^iing  not  to  dia- 
cover  his  meaning,  I  requested  him  to  explain.  **  I  mean  do  you  bUeve  in 
catchin*  Injuns  in  ambulances  or  on  hossbackP"  StiU  assuming  ignorance,  I 
replied,  "  Well,  Joe,  I  believe  in  catching  Indians  wherever  we  can  find  them, 
whether  they  are  found  in  ambulances  or  on  horseback."  This  did  not  satlsiy 
him.  **  Tliat  ain^t  what  Fm  drivin*  at  S^pose  you^re  after  Ii\juns  and  really 
want  to  hev  a  tussle  with  ^em,  would  ye  start  after  *em  on  hossbaok,  or  woold 
ye  climb  into  an  ambulance  and  be  liaulded  after  *em  P  That^s  the  pint  Pm 
headin*  fur."  I  answered  that  *'  I  would  prefer  the  method  on  horseback 
provided  I  really  desired  to  catch  the  Indians ;  but  if  I  wished  them  to  catch 
me,  I  would  adopt  the  ambulance  system  of  attack."  This  reply  seemed  tc 
give  him  complete  satisfaction.  **  YouVe  hit  the  nail  squar  on  the  bed*  Pre 
bin  with  ^em  on  the  plains  whar  they  started  out  after  the  Injuns  on  wheelB» 
jist  as  ef  they  war  goin^  to  a  town  funeral  in  the  States,  an^  they  stood  ^bont 
as  many  chances  uv  catchin*  Injuns  az  a  six-mule  team  wud  uv  catchln*  a  pack 
of  thievin^  Ki-o-tees,  jist  as  much.  Why  that  sort  uv  work  is  only  tan  fur  the 
Injuns ;  they  don^t  want  anything  better.  Ye  ort  to've  seen  how  they  peppered 
it  to  us,  an*  we  a  doin*  nuthin'  a*  the  time.  Sum  uv  *em  wuz  *fVaId  the  mules 
war  goin*  to  stampede  and  run  off  with  the  train  an'  all  our  forage  and  grub, 
but  that  wuz  impossible ;  fur  besides  the  big  loads  uv  corn  an*  bacon  an*  bag* 
gage  the  wagons  hed  in  them,  tliar  war  from  eight  to  a  dozen  infantry  men 
piled  into  them  besides.  Ye  ort  to  hev  heard  the  quartermaster  in  charge  ar 
the  train  tiyin*  to  drive  the  infantry  men  out  of  the  wagons  and  git  them  into 
the  light.  I  *spect  he  wuz  an  Irishman  by  his  talk,  fur  he  sed  to  them»  *  Git 
out  uv  thim  wagons,  git  out  uv  thim  wagons ;  yez  *11  hev  me  tried  fur  diao- 
badience  uv  ordhers  fur  march! n'  tin  min  in  a  wagon  whin  IVe  ordhers  bat 
fur  ait!'" 

How  long  I  might  have  been  detained  listening  to  California  Joe*8  re- 
cital of  incidents  of  first  campaigns,  sandwiched  here  and  there  by  his  pecu- 
liar but  generally  correct  ideas  of  bow  to  conduct  an  Indian  campaign  prop* 
erly,  I  do  not  know;  time  was  limited,  and  I  liad  to  remind  him  of  the  £ftct  to 
induce  him  to  shorten  the  conversation.  It  was  only  deferred,  however,  as 
on  every  occasion  thereafter  California  Joe  would  take  his  place  at  the 
bead  of  the  column  on  the  march,  and  his  nearest  companion  was  made  the 
receptacle  of  a  fresh  instalment  of  Joe's  facts  and  opinions.  His  career  as 
^ chief  scout "  was  of  the  briefest  n>Tture.    Everything  being  in  readine88»  the 
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tour  scooting  columns,  the  men  having  removed  their  sabres  to  prevent  olan^ 
ing  and  detection,  qoietly  moved  oat  of  oamp  as  soon  as  it  was  sufficiently  dark, 
and  set  out  in  different  directions.  California  Joe  accompanied  that  de- 
tachment whose  prospects  seemed  best  of  encountering  the  Indians.  The  rest 
of  the  camp  soon  afterward  returned  to  their  canvas  shelter,  indulging  in  all 
manner  of  surmises  and  conjectures  as  to  the  likelihood  of  either  or  all  of  the 
sooating  parties  meeting  with  success.  As  no  tidings  would  probably  be  re- 
ceived in  camp  until  a  late  hour  of  the  following  day,  taps,  the  usual  signal 
from  the  bugle  for  **  lights  out,*'  found  the  main  camp  in  almost  complete 
darkness,  with  only  here  and  there  a  stray  glimmering  of  light  from  the  can- 
dle of  some  officer's  tent,  who  was  probably  reckoning  in  his  own  mind  how 
much  he  was  losing  or  perhaps  gaining  by  not  aocompan3ring  one  of  the  scout^ 
lug  parties.  What  were  the  chances  of  success  to  the  four  detachments  which 
bad  departed  on  this  all  night's  rideP  Next  to  nothing.  Still,  even  if  no  In- 
dians could  be  found,  the  expeditions  would  accomplish  this  much :  they  would 
leave  their  fresh  trails  all  over  the  country  within  a  circuit  of  twenty  miles  of 
oor  camp,  trails  which  the  practised  eyes  of  the  Indians  would  be  certain  to 
fidl  upon  in  daylight,  and  inform  them  for  the  first  time  that  an  effort  was  be- 
ing made  to  disturb  them  if  nothing  more. 

Three  of  the  scouting  columns  can  be  disposed  of  now  by  the  simple  state- 
ment that  they  discovered  no  Indians,  nor  the  remains  of  any  camps  or  lodging 
I^aces  indicating  the  recent  presence  of  a  war  party  on  any  of  the  streams  vis- 
ited by  them.  The  fourth  detachment  was  that  one  which  California  Joe  liad 
accompanied  as  scont.  What  a  feather  it  would  be  in  his  cap  i(  after  the  fail- 
ure of  the  scouts  accompanying  the  otiier  columns  to  discover  Indians,  the 
party  guided  by  him  should  pounce  upon  the  savages,  and  by  a  handsome  fight 
settle  a  few  of  the  old  scores  charged  against  thenr! 

The  night  was  passing  away  uninterrupted  by  any  such  event,  and  but  a 
few  hours  more  intervened  before  daylight  would  make  its  appearance.  The 
troops  had  been  marching  constantiy  since  leaving  camp;  some  were  almost 
asleep  in  their  saddles  when  the  column  was  halted,  and  word  was  passed 
along  from  man  to  man  that  the  advance  guard  had  discovered  signs  indicat- 
ing the  existence  of  Indians  near  at  hand.  Nothing  more  was  necessary  to 
dispel  all  sensations  of  sleep,  and  to  place  every  member  of  the  command  on 
the  alert.  It  was  difficult  to  ascertain  from  the  advance  guard,  consisting  of  a 
non-commissioned  officer  and  a  few  privates,  precisely  what  they  had  seen. 
It  seemed  that  ic  the  valley  beyond,  into  which  the  command  was  about  to  de- 
scend, and  which  could  be  overlooked  from  the  position  the  troops  then  held, 
something  unusual  had  been  seen  by  the  leading  troopers  just  as  they  had 
reached  the  crest.  What  this  mysterious  something  was,  or  how  produced,  no 
one  could  tell ;  it  appeared  simply  for  a  moment,  and  then  only  as  a  bright  flash 
of  light  of  varied  colors ;  how  far  away  it  was  impossible  to  determine  in  tlie 
heavy  darkness  of  the  night.  A  hasty  consultation  of  the  officers  took  place  at 
the  head  of  the  column,  when  it  was  decided  that  in  the  darkness  which  then 
reigned  it  would  be  unwise  to  move  to  the  attack  of  an  enemy  until  something 
more  was  known  of  the  numbers  and  position  of  the  foe.  As  the  moon  would 
soon  rise  and  dispel  one  of  the  obstacles  to  conducting  a  oarefiil  attack,  it  was 
determined  to  hold  the  troops  in  readiness  to  act  upon  a  moment's  notice,  and 
at  the  same  time  send  a  picked  party  of  men,  under  guidance  of  California 
Joe,  to  crawl  as  close  to  the  supposed  position  of  the  Indians  as  possible,  and 
pther  all  the  information  available.  But  where  was  California  Joe  all  thisr 
tfaneF    Why  was  he  not  at  the  front  where  his  services  would  be  most  likeljl^^ 
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to  be  in  demand?  Search  was  quietJy  made  for  him  all  along  both  flanks  of 
the  column,  hot  on  careful  inquiry  it  seemed  that  he  had  not  been  seen  foi 
some  hours,  and  then  at  a  point  many  miles  from  that  at  which  the  halt  had 
been  ordered.  This  was  somewhat  remarkable,  and  admitted  of  no  explana- 
tion— anless,  perhaps,  California  Joe  had  fallen  asleep  during  the  march 
and  been  carried  away  from  the  column ;  but  this  theory  gained  no  supporters. 
His  absence  at  this  particular  time,  when  his  advice  and  services  might  prove 
so  invaluable,  was  regarded  as  most  unfortunate.  However,  the  party  to  ap- 
proach the  Indian  camp  was  being  selected  when  a  rifle  shot  broke  upon  the 
stillness  of  the  scene,  sounding  in  the  direction  of  the  mysterious  appearance 
which  had  first  attracted  the  attention  of  the  advanced  troopers.  Another 
moment,  and  the  most  powerful  yells  and  screams  rose  in  the  same  direction, 
as  if  a  terrible  conflict  was  taking  place.  Every  carbine  was  advanced  ready 
for  action,  each  trigger  was  carefully  sought,  no  one  as  yet  being  able  to  divine 
'  the  cause  of  this  sudden  outcry,  when  in  a  moment  who  should  come  charging 
wildly  up  to  the  column,  now  dimly  visible  by  the  first  rays  of  the  moon,  but 
California  Joe,  shouting  and  strildng  wildly  to  the  right  and  left  as  if  beset 
by  a  whole  tribe  of  warriors.  Here,  then,  was  the  solution  of  the  mystery. 
Not  then,,  but  in  a  few  hours,  everything  was  rendered  clear.  Among  the 
other  traits  or  peculiarities  of  his  character,  California  Joe  numbered  an 
uncontrollable  fondness  for  strong  drink;  it  was  his  one  great  weakness — a 
weakness  to  which  he  could  only  be  kept  fr*om  yielding  by  keeping  all  intoxi- 
cating drink  beyond  his  reach.  It  seemed,  from  an  after  development  of  the 
affiiir,  that  the  sudden  elevation  of  California  Joe,  unsought  and  unexpected 
as  it  was,  to  the  position  of  chief  scout,  was  rather  too  much  good  fortune  to  be 
borne  by  him  in  a  quiet  or  undemonstrative  manner.  Such  a  profusion  of 
greatness  had  not  been  thrust  upon  him  so  often  as  to  render  him  secure  from 
being  affldcted  by  his  preferment  At  any  rate  he  deemed  the  event  deserving 
of  celebration — ^professional  duties  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding — and  before 
proceeding  on  the  night  expedition  had  filled  his  canteen  with  a  bountiful  sup- 
ply of  the  worst  brand  of  whiskey,  such  as  is  only  attainable  on  the  frontier. 
He,  perhaps,  did  not  intend  to  indulge  to  that  extent  which  might  disable  him 
from  properly  performing  his  duties ;  but  in  this,  like  many  other  good  men 
whose  appetites  are  stronger  than  their  resolutions,  he  failed  in  his  reckoning. 
As  the  liquor  which  he  imbibed  from  time  to  time  after  leaving  camp  began 
to  produce  the  natural  or  unnatural  effect,  Joe^s  independence  greatly  increased 
until  the  only  part  of  the  expedition  which  he  recognized  as  at  all  important 
was  California  Joe.  His  mule,  no  longer  restrained  by  his  hand,  gradually 
carried  him  away  from  the  troops,  until  the  latter  were  left  far  in  the  rear. 
This  was  the  relative  position  when  the  lialt  was  ordered.  California  Joe, 
having  indulged  in  drink  sufficiently  for  the  time  being,  concluded  that  the 
next  best  thing  would  be  a  smoke ;  nothing  would  be  (setter  to  cheer  him  on 
his  lonely  night  ride.  Filling  his  ever  present  brierwood  with  tobacco,  he  next 
proceeded  to  strike  a  light,  employing  for  this  purpose  a  storm  or  tempest 
match ;  it  was  the  bright  and  flashing  colors  of  this  which  had  so  suddenly  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  advance  guard.  No  sooner  was  his  pipe  lighted 
than  the  measure  of  his  happiness  was  complete,  his  imagination  picturing  him 
to  himself,  perhaps,  as  leading  in  a  grand  Indian  fight.  His  mule  by  this 
time  had  turned  toward  the  troops,  and  when  California  Joe  set  up  his  un- 
earthly howls,  and  began  his  imaginary  charge  into  an  Indian  village,  he  was 
carried  at  fidl  speed  straight  to  the  column,  where  his  good  fortune  alone  pre- 
vented him  from  receiving  a  volley  before  he  was  recognized  as  not  an  Indiiaa. 
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ffis  blood  was  ap,  and  all  eiforts  to  quiet  or  suppress  him  {voved  unafailing, 
until  finallj  the  oflOoer  in  oommand  was  forced  to  land  him  hand  and  foot,  and 
in  Hub  oonditicm  secured  him  on  the  back  of  liis  iaitlifhl  mule.  In  tins  sorr^ 
ipiij^  the  efaief  scout  continued  until  the  return  of  the  troops  to  camp,  when 
he  was  transferred  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  guard  as  a  prisoner  for  mis* 
sonduet.  Thus  ended  California  Joe^s  career  as  chief  scout  Another  was 
appointed  in  his  stead*  but  we  must  not  banish  him  from  oar  good  opinion 
yet.  As  a  scout^  responsible  only  for  himself,  he  will  reappear  in  tHese 
pages  wi^  a  record  which  redounds  to  his  credit. 

Nothing  was  accomplished  by  the  four  scouting  parties  except,  perliaps, 
to  inspire  the  troops  with  the  idea  that  they  were  no  longer  to  be  kept 
acting  merely  on  the  defensiYe,  while  the  Indians,  no  doubt,  learned  the 
same  fact,  and  at  the  same  time.  The  cayalry  had  been  lying  idle,  except 
when  attacked  by  the  Indians,  for  upward  of  a  month.  It  was  reported  that 
the  war  parties,  which  had  been  so  troublesome  for  some  time,  came  from  the 
dhreotion  of  Medicine  Lodge  creek,  a  stream  running  in  the  same  general  di- 
rection as  Bluff  creek*  and  about  two  marches  from  the  latter  in  a  northeaster* 
iy  direction.  It  was  on  this  stream — ^Medicine  Lodge  creek—- that  the  great 
peace  council  had  been  held  with  all  the  southern  tribes  with  whom  we  had 
been  and  were  then  at  war,  the  Goremment  being  represented  at  the  coun- 
cil by  Senators  and  other  members  of  Congress,  officers  high  in  rank  in  the 
srmy,  and  prominent  gentlemen  selected  from  the  walks  of  ciyil  life.  The 
next  move,  after  the  unsuccessful  attempt  in  which  California  Joe  created 
Che  leading  sensation,  was  to  transfer  the  troops  across  from  Bluff  creek  to 
Medicine  Lodge  creek,  and  to  send  scouting  parties  up  and  down  the  latter  in 
search  of  our  enemies.  This  movement  was  made  soon  after  the  return  of  the 
four  scouting  expeditions  sent  out  from  Bluff  creek.  As  our  first  day^s  march 
was  to  be  a  short  one,  we  did  not  break  camp  on  Bluff  creek  until  a  late  hour 
in  the  morning.  Soon  everything  was  in  readiness  for  the  march,  and  like  a 
travelling  village  of  Bedouins,  the  troopers  and  their  train  of  supplies  sti'etched 
out  into  column,  ilrst  came  the  cavalry,  moving  in  column  of  fours ; '  next 
came  the  immense  wagon  train,  containing  the  tents,  forage,  rations,  and  ex- 
tra ammunition  of  the  command,  a  very  necessary  but  unwieldy  portion  of  a 
mounted  military  force.  Last  of  all  came  the  rear  guard,  usually  consisting 
of  about  one  company.  On  this  occasion  it  was  the  company  commanded  by 
the  officer  whose  narrow  escape  from  the  Indians  while  in  search  of  a  party 
of  his  men  who  had  gone  buffalo  hunting,  has  been  already  described  in  this 
chapter.  The  conduct  of  the  Indians  on  this  occasion  proved  that  they  had 
been  keeping  an  unseen  but  constant  watch  on  everything  transpiring  in  or 
about  camp.  The  column  had  scarcely  straightened  itself  out  in  commencing 
the  march,  and  the  rear  guard  had  barely  crossed  the  limits  of  the  deserted 
camp,  when  out  from  a  ravine  near  by  dashed  a  war  party  of  fiiUy  fifty  well- 
mounted*  well-armed  warriors.  Their  first  onslaught  was  directed  against  the 
rear  guard,  and  a  determined  effort  was  made  to  drive  them  from  the  train, 
sod  thus  place  the  latter  at  their  mercy,  to  be  plundered  of  its  contents.  After 
disposing  of  flankers,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  any  efforts  which  might  be 
made  to  attack  the  traii;  from  either  flank,  I  rode  back  to  where  the  rear 
guard  were  engaged,  to  ascertain  if  they  required  reinforcements.  At  the 
same  time  orders  were  given  for  the  column  of  troops  and  train  to  continue 
the  march,  as  it  was  not  intended  that  so  small  a  party  as  that  attacking  us 
should  delay  our  march  by  any  vain  effort  on  our  part  to  ride  them  down*  ot     , 
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oyerhaol  them»  when  we  knew  they  could  outstrip  us  if  the  contest  was  to  be 
decided  by  a  face.  Joining  the  rear  guard,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  witoeie 
the  Indian  mode  of  fighting  in  all  its  perfection.  Surely  no  race  of  men, 
not  even  the  fiunous  Cossacks,  could  display  more  wonderful  skill  in  feate 
of  horsemanship  than  the  Indian  warrior  on  his  native  plains,  mounted  on 
his  well-trained  war  pony,  voluntarily  running  the  gauntlet  of  his  foes,  draw- 
ing and  receiving  the  fire  of  hundreds  of  rifles,  and  in  return  sending  back  » 
perfect  shower  of  arrows,  or,  more  likely  still,  well-directed  shots  from  some 
souvenir  of  a  peace  commission,  in  the  shape  of  an  improved  breech-loader. 
The  Indian  warrior  is  capable  of  assuming  positions  on  his  pony,  the  latter  at 
Ml  speed,  which  no  one  but  an  Indian  could  maintain  for  a  single  moment 
without  being  thrown  to  the  ground.  The  pony,  of  course,  is  perfectiy  trained^ 
and  seems  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  liis  lider.  An  Indian^s  weal^  is  most 
generally  expressed  by  the  number  of  his  ponies.  No  warrior  or  chief  is  of  any 
importance  or  distinction  who  is  not  the  owner  of  a  herd  of  ponies  numbering 
from  twenty  to  many  hundreds.  He  lias  for  each  special  purpose  a  certain 
number  of  ponies,  those  that  are  kept  as  pack  animals  being  the  most  inferi<Hr 
in  quality  and  value;  then  the  ordinary  riding  ponies  used  on  the  march  or 
about  camp,  or  when  visiting  neighboring  villages ;  next  in  consideration  is  the 
''buf^o  pony,**  trained  to  the  hunt,  and  only  employed  when  dashing  into  the 
'jiidst  of  the  huge  buffalo  herds,  when  the  object  is  either  food  from  the  flesh 
or  clothing  and  shelter  for  the  lodges,  to  be  made  from  the  bufialo  hide ;  last, 
or  rather  first,  considering  its  value  and  importance,  is  the  **war  pony,^*  the 
favorite  of  the  herd,  fleet  of  foot,  quick  in  intelligence,  and  Ml  of  courage.  It 
may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  first  place  in  the  heart  of  the  warrior  is  held 
by  his  faithful  and  obedient  war  pony. 

Indians  are  extremely  fond  of  bartering,  and  are  not  behindhand  in  oatch* 
ing  the  points  of  a  good  bargain.  They  will  sign  treaties  relinquishing  their 
lands,  and  agree  to  forsake  the  burial  ground  of  their  forefathers ;  they  will 
part,  for  due  consideration,  with  their  bow  and  arrows,  and  their  aooompany- 
ing  quiver,  handsomely  wrought  in  dressed  furs ;  their  lodges  even  may  be 
purchased  at  not  an  unfair  valuation,  and  it  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for  a  chief 
or  warrior  to  offer  to  exchange  his  wife  or  daughter  for  some  article  which 
may  have  taken  his  fancy.  This  is  no  exaggeration ;  but  no  Indian  of  the 
plains  has  ever  been  known  to  trade,  sell,  or  barter  away  his  favorite  *^war 
pony."  To  the  warrior  his  battle  horse  is  as  the  apple  of  his  eye.  Neither  love 
nor  money  can  induce  him  to  part  with  it.  To  see  them  in  battie,  and  to  wit- 
ness how  the  one  almost  becomes  a  part  of  the  other,  one  might  well  apply  to 
the  warrior  the  lines — 

Bat  this  gallant 

Had  witchcraft  in  *i ;  he  grew  into  his  seat, 

And  to  auch  wondrous  doing  brought  his  horse, 

As  he  had  been  encorps'd  and  demi-nator'd 

With  the  brave  beast ;  so  &r  he  passed  mj  feiioiigiit 

That  I,  in  foigery  of  shapes  and  tricks. 

Come  short  of  what  he  did. 

The  officer  in  command  of  tne  rear  guard  expressed  the  opinion  that  be 
could  resist  successfully  the  attacks  of  the  savages  until  a  littie  later,  when  it 
was  seen  that  the  latter  were  receiving  accessions  to  their  strength  and  were 
becoming  correspondingly  bolder  and  more  difficult  to  repulse,  when  a  Beoond 
troop  of  eavalry  was  brought  from  the  column,  as  a  support  to  the  rear  guard. 
These  last  were  ordered  to  fight  on  foot,  their  horses,  in  charge  of  every  fourdi 
trooper,  being  led  near  the  train.    The  men  being  able  to  fire  so  mudi  i 
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Booorately  when  on  foot,  compelled  the  Indians  to  obserre  greater  caation  in 
their  manner  of  attack.  Once  a  warrior  was  seen  to  dash  out  from  the  rest  in 
the  peculiar  act  of  **  circling,"  which  was  simply  to  dash  along  in  front  of  the 
line  of  troopers,  receiving  their  fire  and  firing  in  return.  Suddenly  his  pony, 
while  at  full  speed,  was  seen  to  fall  to  the  ground,  showing  that  the  aim  of  at 
lesst  one  of  the  soldiers  had  been  effective.  The  warrior  was  thrown  over  and 
beyond  the  pony's  head,  and  his  capture  by  the  cavalry  seemed  a  sure  and  easy 
matter  to  be  accomplished.  I  saw  him  fiill,  and  called  to  the  officer  command- 
ing the  troop  which  had  remained  mounted  to  gallop  forward  and  secure  tlie 
Indian.  The  troop  advanced  rapidly,  but  the  comrades  of  the  falleti  Indian 
had  also  witnessed  his  mishap,  and  were  rushing  to  his  rescue.  Be  wa9  on  his 
feet  in  a  moment,  and  the  next  moment  another  warrior,  mounteo  on  the  fleet- 
est of  ponies,  was  at  his  side,  and  with  one  leap  the  dismounted  warrior  placed 
himself  astride  the  pony  of  his  companion ;  and  thus  doubly  bm*Jened,  the  gal- 
hmt  little  steed,  with  his  no  less  gallant  riders,  galloped  ligady  away,  with 
about  eighty  cavalrymen,  mounted  on  strong  domestic  horses,  m  full  cry  after 
them.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  by  all  the  laws  of  chance  l^ie  cavalry  should 
have  been  able  to  soon  overhacd  and  capture  the  Indians  in  so  unequal  a  race ; 
bat  whether  firom  lack  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  officer  commanding  the  pur- 
suit, or  from  the  confusion  created  by  the  diversion  attempted  by  the  remaining 
Indians,  the  pony,  doubly  weighted  as  he  was,  distanced  his  pursuers  and  landed 
hh  burden  in  a  place  of  safety.  Although  chagrined  at  the  failure  of  the  pur 
fining  party  to  accomplish  the  capture^  of'  the. Indians,  I  could  not  wholly  sup* 
press  a  feeling  of  satisfaction,  if  not  gladness,  that  for  once  the  Indian  had 
eluded  the  white  man.  I  need  not  add  that  any  temporary  tenderness  of  feel- 
ing toward  the  two  Indians  was  prompted  by  their  individual  daring  and  the 
heroic  display  of  comradeship  in  the  successful  attempt  to  render  assistance 
to  a  friend  in  need. 

Without  being  able  to  delay  our  march,  yet  it  required  the  combined 
strength  and  resistance  of  two  full  troops  of  cavalry  to  defend  the  train  from 
the  vigorous  and  dashing  attacks  of  the  Indians.  At  last,  finding  that  the  com- 
mand was  not  to  be  diverted  from  its  purpose,  or  hindered  in  completing  its 
regnlar  march,  the  Indians  withdrew,  leaving  us  to  proceed  unmolested. 
These  contests  with  the  Indians,  while  apparently  yielding  the  troops  no  de- 
cided advantage,  were  of  the  greatest  value  in  view  of  future  and  more  exten- 
snre  operations  against  the  savages.  Many  of  the  men  and  horses  were  far 
from  being  familiar  with  actual  warfare,  particularly  of  this  in-egular  charac- 
ter. Some  of  the  troopers  were  quite  inexperienced  as  horsemen,  and  still 
more  inexpert  in  the  use  of  their  weapons,  as  their  inaccuracy  of  fire  when  at- 
tempting to  bring  down  an  Indian  within  easy  range  clearly  proved.  Their 
experience,  resulting  from  these  daily  contests  with  the  red  men,  was  to  prove 
of  incalculable  benefit,  and  fit  them  for  the  duties  of  the  coming  campaign. 
Our  march  was  completed  to  Medicine  Lodge  creek,  where  a  temporally  camp 
was  established,  while  scouting  parties  were  sent  both  up  and  down  the 
stream  as  J&ir  as  there  was  the  least  probability  of  finding  Indians.  The  party, 
consisting  of  three  troops,  which  scouted  down  the  valley  of  Medicine  Lodofe 
creek,  proceeded  down  to  the  point  where  was  located  and  then  standing  the 
fiunous  **  medicine  lodge,"  an  immense  structure  erected  by  the  Indians,  and 
nsed  by  them  as  a  council  house,  where  once  in  each  year  the  various  tiibes  of 
the  southern  plains  were  wont  to  assemble  in  mysterious  conclave  to  consult 
the  Great  Spirit  as  to  the  future,  and  to  offer  up  rude  sacrifices  and  engage  in 
fanposing  ceremonies,  such  as  were  believed  to  be  appealing  and  satisfaotor?  LC 
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to  the  Indian  Deity.  In  the  conduct  of  these  strange  and  interesting  incanta* 
lions,  the  presiding  or  directing  personages  are  known  among  the  Ii^dians  as 
**  medicine  men."  They  are  the  high  priests  of  the  red  man^s  religion,  and  in 
their  peculiar  sphere  are  superior  in  influence  and  authority  to  all  others  in  the 
tribe,  not  excepting  the  head  chief.  No  important  step  is  proposed  or  put  in 
execution,  whether  relating  to  war  or  peace,  even  the  probable  sucdtos  of  a 
contemplated  hunt,  but  is  first  submitted  to  the  powers  of  dirination  confident- 
ly believed  to  be  possessed  by  the  medicine  man  of  the  tribe.  He,  after  a 
series  of  enchantments,  returns  the  answer  supposed  to  be  prompted  by  the 
Great  Spirit,  as  to  whether  the  proposed  step  is  well  advised  and  promises 
succen  or  not.  The  decisions  given  by  the  medicine  men  are  supreme,  and 
admit  of  no  appeaL  The  medicine  lodge  Just  referred  to  had  been  used  as 
the  place  of  assembly  of  the  grand  oouncU  held  between  the  warlike  tribes  and 
the  representatives  of  the  Government,  referred  to  in  preceding  pages.  The 
medicine  lodge  was  found  In  a  deserted  but  well-preserved  condition.  Here 
and  there,  hanging  overhead,  were  collected  various  kinds  of  herbs  and  plants, 
vegetable  offerings  no  doubt  to  the  Great  Spirit;  while,  in  strange  contrast 
to  tiiese  peacefhl  specimens  of  the  firuits  of  the  earth,  were  trophies  of  the  war 
patti  and  the  diase,  the  latter  being  represented  by  the  horns  and  dressed  skins 
of  animals  killed  in  the  hunt,  some  of  the  skins  being  beautifully  ornamented 
in  the  most  femtastic  of  styles  peculiar  to  the  Indian  idea  of  art  Of  the  tro- 
phies relating  to  war,  the  most  prominent  were  human  scalps,  representing  all 
ages  and  sexes  of  the  white  race.  These  scalps,  according  to  the  barbarons 
custom,  were  not  composed  of  the  entire  covering  of  the  head,  but  of  a  small 
surface  surrounding  the  crown,  and  usually  from  three  to  four  inches  in  diame- 
ter, constituting  what  is  termed  the  scalp  lock.  To  preserve  the  scalp  from 
decay,  a  small  hoop  of  about  double  the  diameter  of  the  scalp  is  prepared 
from  a  small  withe,  which  grows  on  the  banks  of  some  of  the  streams  in  the 
West.  The  scalp  is  placed  inside  the  hoop,  and  properly  stretched  by  a  net- 
work of  thread  connecting  the  edges  of  the  scalp  witii  the  circumference  of  the 
hoop.  After  being  properly  cured,  the  dried  fleshy  portion  of  the  scalp  is  or^ 
namented  in  bright  colors,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  captor,  sometimes  the 
addition  of  beads  of  bright  and  varied  colors  being  made  to  heighten  the  effect. 
In  otiier  instances  the  hair  is  dyed,  either  to  a  beautiful  yellow  or  golden,  or  to 
crimson.  Several  of  tiiese  horrible  evidences  of  past  depredations  upon  the  de- 
fenceless inhabitants  of  the  frontier,  or  overland  emigrants,  were  brought  back 
by  the  troopers  on  their  return  from  their  scout  Old  trails  of  small  parties  of 
Indians  were  discovered,  but  none  indicating  tiie  recent  presence  of  war  par^ 
ties  in  that  valley  were  observable.  The  command  was  then  marched  back  to 
near  its  former  camp  on  Bluff  creek,  from  whence,  after  a  sojourn  of  three  or 
four  days,  it  marched  to  a  point  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Arkansas  river, 
about  ten  miles  below  Fort  Dodge,  there  to  engage  in  earnest  preparation  and 
reorganization  for  the  winter  campaign,  which  was  soon  to  be  inaugurated,  and 
in  which  the  Seventh  Cavalry  was  to  bear  so  prominent  a  part.  We  pitched 
our  tents  on  the  banks  of  tiie  Arkansas  on  the  21st  of  October,  1868,  there  to 
remain  usefully  employed  until  the  12th  of  the  following  month,  when  we 
mounted  our  horses,  bade  adieu  to  the  luxuries  of  civilization,  and  turned  our 
hom  toward  the  Wichita  mountains  m  the  endeavor  to  drive  from  their  win- 
ter hiding  places  the  savages  who  had  during  tne  past  summer  waged  such 
ruthless  and  cruel  war  upon  our  exposed  settiers  on  the  border.  How  far  and 
in  what  way  we  were  successful  in  this  effort,  will  be  learned  in  the  following 
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reoiicfadlng  to  go  into  camp  for  a  brief  period  on  the  hakla  of  the  Arkan- 
sas, two  important  objects  were  in  yiew :  first,  to  devote  the  time  to  re- 
fitting, reorganizing,  and  renovating  generaUy  that  portion  of  the  command 
which  was  destined  to  continue  active  operations  daring  the  inclement  winter 
season ;  second,  to  defer  oar  movement  against  the  hostile  tribes  imtil  the  last 
traces  of  the  fall  season  had  <Usappeared,  and  winter  in  all  its  bitter  force 
shoold  be  upon  as.  We  had  crossed  weapons  with  the  Indians  dme  and  again 
daring  the  mild  summer  monUis,  when  the  rich  verdure  of  the  valleys  served 
as  boontiftil  and  inexhaustible  granaries  in  supplying  forage  to  their  ponies,  and 
the  immense  herds  of  buffiilo  and  other  varieties  of  game  roaming  undisturbed 
over  the  Plains  supplied  all  the  food  that  was  necessary  to  subsist  the  war 
parties,  and  at  the  same  time  allow  their  villages  to  move  freely  from  point  to 
point;  and  the  experience  of  both  officers  and  men  went  to  prove  that  in  at- 
tempting to  fight  Indians  in  the  summer  season  we  were  yielding  to  them  the 
advantages  of  climate  and  supplies — ^we  were  meeting  them  on  ground  of  their 
own  selection,  and  at  a  time  when  every  natural  circumstance  controlling  the 
result  of  a  campaigh  was  wholly  in  their  favor;  and  as  a  just  consequence  the 
troops,  in  nearly  all  these  contests  with  the  red  men,  had  come  off  second  beet 
Daring  the  grass  season  nearly  all  Indian  villages  are  migratory,  seldom  re^ 
malning  longer  than  a  few  weeks  at  most  in  any  one  locality,  depending  en- 
tirely upon  the  supply  of  grass;  when  this  becomes  exhausted  the  lodges  are 
taken  down,  and  the  entire  tribe  or  band  moves  to  some  other  point,  chosen 
with  reference  to  the  supply  of  grass,  water,  wood,  and  game.  The  distance 
to  the  new  location  is  usually  but  a  few  miles.  During  the  fall,  when  the  buf- 
faloes are  in  the  l>est  condition  to  furnish  food,  and  the  hides  are  suitable  to  be 
dressed  as  robes,  or  to  furnish  covering  for  the  lodges,  the  grand  annual  hunts 
of  the  tribes  take  place,  by  which  the  supply  of  meat  for  the  winter  is  pro- 
cured. This  being  done,  the  chiefs  determine  upon  the  points  at  which  the 
Tillage  shall  be  located;  if  the  tribe  is  a  lai'ge  one,  the  village  is  often  subdivi- 
ded, one  portion  or  band  remaining  at  one  point,  other  portions  choosing  lo- 
calities within  a  circuit  of  thirty  or  forty  miles.  Except  during  seasons  of  the 
most  perfect  peace,  and  when  it  is  the  firm  intention  of  the  chiefs  to  remain  on 
deadly  terms  with  the  whites  at  least  during  the  winter  and  early  spring 
months,  the  localities  selected  for  their  winter  resorts  are  remote  from  the  mil- 
itary posts  and  frontier  setUements,  and  the  knowledge  which  might  lead  to 
them  carefully  withheld  from  every  white  man.  Even  during  a  moderate 
winter  season,  it  is  barely  possible  for  the  Indians  to  obtain  sufficient  food  for 
their  ponies  to  keep  the  latter  in  anything  above  a  starving  condition.  Many 
of  the  ponies  actually  die  from  want  of  forage,  while  the  remaining  ones  be- 
come so  weak  and  attenuated  that  it  requires  several  weeks  of  good  grazing  in 
the  spring  to  fit  them  for  service — particularly  such  service  as  is  required  from 
the  war  ponies.  Guided  by  these  facts,  it  was  evident  that  if  we  chose  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  assistance  of  so  exacting  and  terrible  an  ally  as  the  frosts 
of  winter — an  ally  who  would  be  almost  as  uninviting  to  friends  as  to  foes — ^we 
might  deprive  our  enemy  of  his  points  of  advantage,  and  force  him  to  engage 
io  a  combat  in  which  we  should  do  for  him  what  he  had  hitherto  done/fbrjia:^!^ 
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compel  him  to  flght  upon  ground  and  under  circumstances  of  our  own  selecv- 
tion.  To  decide  upon  making  a  winter  campaign  against  the  Indians  was  cer- 
tainly in  accordance  with  that  maxim  in  the  art  of  war  which  directs  one  to  do 
that  which  the  enemy  neither  expects  nor  desires  to  he  done.  At  the  same  time 
it  would  dispel  the  old-fogy  idea,  which  was  not  without  supporters  in  the 
army,  and  which  was  confidently  relied  on  by  the  Indians  themselves,  that  the 
winter  season  was  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  prosecution  of  a  suocess- 
fal  campaign.  But  aside  from  the  delay  which  was  necessary  to  be  submitted 
to  before  the  forces  of  winter  should  produce  their  natural  but  desired  effect 
upon  our  enemies,  there  was  much  to  be  done  on  our  part  before  we  oould  be 
ready  to  cooperate  in  an  offensive  movement. 

The  Seventh  Cavalry,  which  was  to  operate  in  one  body  during  the  coining 
campaign,  was  a  comparatively  new  regiment,  dating  its  existence  as  an  organ- 
ization from  July,  1866.  The  officers  and  companies  had  not  served  together 
before  with  much  over  half  their  full  force.  A  large  number  of  fresh  horses 
were  required  and  obtained ;  these  had  to  be  drilled.  All  the  horses  in  the 
command  were  to  be  newly  shod,  and  an  extra  fore  and  hind  shoe  fitted  to  each 
horse ;  these,  with  the  necessary  nails,  were  to  be  carried  by  each  trooper  in 
the  saddle  pocket.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  men  lacked  accuracy  in  the  use 
of  their  carbines.  To  correct  this,  two  drills  in  target  practice  were  ordered 
each  day.  The  companies  were  marched  separately  to  the  ground  where  the 
targets  had  been  erected,  and,  under  the  supervision  of  the  troop  officers,  were 
practised  daily  in  firing  at  targets  placed  one  hundred,  two  hundred,  and  three 
hundred  yards  distant  The  men  had  been  previously  informed  that  out  of  the 
eight  hundred  men  composing  the  command,  a  picked  corps  of  sharpshooters 
would  be  selected,  numbering  forty  men,  and  made  up  of  the  forty  best  marks- 
men in  the  regiment  As  an  incentive  to  induce  every  enlisted  man,  whether 
non-commissioned  officer  or  private,  to  strive  for  appointment  in  the  sharpshoot- 
ers, it  was  given  out  from  headquarters  that  the  men  so  chosen  would  be  re- 
garded, as  they  really  would  deserve  to  be,  as  the  /lite  of  the  command ;  not 
only  regarded  as  such,  but  treated  with  corresponding  consideration.  For  ex- 
ample, they  were  to  be  marched  as  a  separate  organization,  independently  of 
the  column,  a  matter  which  in  itself  is  not  so  trifling  as  it  may  seem  to  those 
who  have  never  participated  in  a  long  and  wearisome  march.  Then  again  no 
guard  or  picket  duty  was  to  be  required  of  the  sharpshooters,  which  alone  was 
enough  to  encourage  every  trooper  to  excel  as  a  marksman.  Besides  these 
considerations,  it  was  known  that,  should  we  encounter  the  enemy,  the  sharp- 
shooters would  be  most  likely  to  be  assigned  a  post  of  honor,  and  would  have 
superior  opportunities  for  acquiring  distinction  and  rendering  good  service. 
The  most  generous  as  well  as  earnest  rivalry  at  once  sprung 'up,  not  only  be- 
tween the  various  companies,  as  to  which  should  secure  the  largest  representa- 
tion among  the  sharpshooters,  but  the  rivalry  extended  to  individuals  of  the 
pame  company,  each  of  whom  seemed  desirous  of  the  honor  of  bein^  considered 
as  '*  one  of  the  best  shots." 

To  be  able  to  determine  the  matter  correctly,  a  record  of  every  shot  fired 
by  each  man  of  the  command,  throughout  a  period  of  upwards  of  one  months 
was  carefully  kept.  It  was  surprising  to  observe  the  marked  and  rapid  im- 
provement in  the  accuracy  of  aim  attained  by  the  men  generally  during  this 
period.  Two  drills  at  target  practice  each  day,  and  allowing  each  man  an  op> 
portunity  at  every  drill  to  become  familiar  with  the  handling  of  his  carbine 
&nd  in  jud^ng  of  the  distances  of  the  different  targets,  worked  a  most  satlsfac- 
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tory  improTement  in  the  average  aocoracy  of  fire ;  so  that  at  tlie  end  of  the 
period  named,  by  taking  the  record  of  each  trooper's  target  practice,  I  was  en- 
abled to  select  forty  marksmen  in  whose  ability  to  bring  down  any  warrictf* 
whether  mounted  or  not,  who  might  challenge  us,  as  we  had  often  been  ohal- 
lenged  before,  I  felt  every  confidence.  They  were  a  superb  body  of  men,  and 
felt  the  greatest  pride  in  their  distinction.  A  sufficient  number  of  non-com- 
missioned officers,  who  had  proven  their  skill  as  marksmen,  were  included  in 
the  organization — among  them,  fortunately,  a  first  sergeant,  whose  expertneas 
in  the  use  of  any  firearm  was  well  established  throughout  the  command.  I  re- 
member having  seen  him,  while  riding  at  full  speed,  bring  down  four  buffii- 
k>e8  by  four  consecutive  shots  firom  his  revolver.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
even  ezperienoed  hunters  are  usually  compelled  to  fire  half  a  dozen  shots  or 
more  to  secure  a  single  buffi^lo,  this  statement  will  appear  the  more  remarka- 
ble. The  forty  sharpshooters  being  supplied  with  their  complement  of  ser- 
geaniB  and  coi*porals.  and  thus  constituting  an  organization  by  themselves,  only 
lacked  one  important  element,  a  suitable  commander — a  leader  who,  aside 
from  being  a  thorough  soldier,  should  possess  traits  of  character  which  would 
not  only  enable  him  to  employ  skilfhlly  the  superior  abilities  of  those  who 
were  to  constitute  his  command,  but  at  the  same  time  feel  that  esprU  de  carps 
which  is  so  necessary  to  both  officers  and  soldiers  when  success  is  to  be 
achieved.  Fortunately,  in  my  command  were  a  considerable  number  of  young 
officers,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  full  of  soldierly  ambition,  and  eager  to  grasp 
any  opportunity  wtiich  opened  the  way  to  honorable  preferment.  The  diffi- 
culty was  not  in  finding  an  officer  properly  qualified  in  every  way  to  command 
the  sharpshooters,  but,  among  so  many  who  I  felt  confident  would  render  a 
good  aooount  of  themselves  if  assigned  to  that  position,  to  designate  a  leader 
par  excellence.  The  choice  fell  upon  Colonel  Cook,  a  young  officer  whose  ao- 
<Iiiamtanoe  the  reader  will  remember  to  have  made  in  connection  with  the 
plucky  fight  he  had  with  the  Indians  near  Fort  Wallace  the  preceding  summer. 
Colonel  Cook,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  although  then  but  a  lad  of 
sixteen  years,  entered  one  of  the  New  York  cavalry  regiments,  commencing 
at  the  foot  of  the  ladder.  He  served  in  the  cavalry  arm  of  the  service  through- 
out the  war,  participating  in  Sheridan's  closing  battles  near  Richmond,  his  ser- 
vices and  gallantry  resulting  in  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colo- 
neL  While  there  were  many  of  the  young  officers  who  would  have  been 
pleased  if  they  instead  of  another  had  been  chosen,  there  was  no  one  in  the 
command,  perhaps,  who  did  not  regard  the  selection  as  a  most  judicious  one. 
Future  events  only  confirmed  this  Judgment. 

After  everything  in  the  way  of  reorganization  and  refitting  which  might  be 
considered  as  actually  necessary  had  been  ordered,  another  step,  bordering  on 
the  ornamental  perhaps,  although  in  itself  useful,  was  taken.  This  was  what 
is  termed  in  the  cavalry  **  coloring  the  horses,'*  which  does  not  imply,  as  might 
be  inferred  from  the  expression,  that  we  actually  changed  the  color  of  our 
horses,  but  merely  classified  or  arranged  them  throughout  the  different  squad- 
tons  and  troops  according  to  the  color.  Hitherto  the  horses  had  been  distri- 
buted to  the  various  companies  of  the  regiment  indiscriminately,  regardless  of 
color,  so  that  in  each  company  and  squadron  horses  were  found  of  every  color 
For  uniformity  of  appearance  it  was  decided  to  devote  one  afternoon  to  a  gen 
eral  exchange  of  horses.  The  troop  commanders  were  assembled  at  head- 
quarters and  allowed,  in  the  order  of  their  rank,  to  select  the  color  they  pre- 
ferred*   This  being  done,  every  public  horse  in  the  command  was  led  out  and 
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placed  in  line :  tlie  grays  ooUeoted  at  one  point,  the  baTS— of  which  there  ^ 
a  great  preponderance  in  numbers — at  another,  the  blacks  at  another,  the  sor* 
rels  by  themselves;  then  the  chestnuts,  the  blacks,  the  browns;  and  last  of  all 
.came  what  were  jocularly  designated  the  *' brindles,*^  being  the  odds  and 
ends  so  far  as  colors  were  concerned — roans  and  other  mixed  colors — the  jani<^ 
troop  commander  of  course  becoming  the  reluctant  recipient  of  these  last,  val« 
uabte  enough  except  as  to  color.  The  exchanges  having  been  completed,  thA 
men  of  each  troop  led  away  to  their  respective  picket  or  stable  lines  theii 
newly-acquired  chargers.  Arriving  upon  their  company  grounds,  another  as- 
signment in  detail  was  made  by  the  troop  commanders.  First,  the  non-com* 
missioned  officers  were  permitted  to  select  their  horses  in  the  order  of  Uieii 
rank ;  then  the  remaining  horses  were  distributed  among  the  troopers  gener- 
ally, giving  to  the  best  soldiers  the  best  horses.  It  was  surprising  to  witness 
what  a  great  improvement  in  the  handsome  appearance  of  the  command  was 
effected  by  this  measure.  The  change  when  first  proposed  had  not  been 
greeted  with  much  favor  by  many  of  the  troopers  who  by  long  service  and 
association  in  times  of  danger  had  become  warmly  attached  to  theur  horses; 
but  the  same  reasons  which  had  endeared  the  steed  to  the  soldier  in  the  one 
instance,  soon  operate  in  the  same  manner  to  render  the  new  acquaintances 
fiist  Mends. 

Among  the  other  measures  adopted  for  carrying  the  war  to  our  enemy^a 
doors,  and  in  a  manner  **  fight  the  devil  with  fire,"  was  the  employment  of  In* 
dian  allies.  These  were  to  be  procured  from  the  **  reservation  Indians,** 
tribes  who,  from  engaging  in  long  and  devastating  wars  with  the  whites  and 
with  other  hostile  bands,  had  become  so  reduced  in  power  as  to  be  glad  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  protection  and  means  of  subsistence  offered  oy  the  re* 
servation  plan.  These  tribes  were  most  generally  the  objects  of  hatred  in  the 
eyes  of  their  more  powerful  and  independent  neighbors  of  the  Plains,  and  the 
latter,  when  making  their  raids  and  bloody  incursions  upon  the  white  settle- 
ments  of  the  frontiers,  did  not  hesitate  to  visit  their  wrath  equally  upon  whites 
and  resei-vation  Indians.  To  these  smaller  tribes  it  was  a  welcome  opporta* 
nity  to  be  permitted  to  ally  themselves  to  the  forces  of  the  Government^ 
and  endeavor  to  obtain  that  satisfaction  which  acting  alone  they  were  power* 
less  to  secure.  The  tribes  against  which  we  proposed  to  operate  during  the 
approaching  campaign  had  been  particularly  cruel  and  relentless  in  their 
wanton  attacks  upon  the  Osages  and  Raws,  two  tribes  living  peaceably  and 
contentedly  on  well-chosen  reservations  hi  southwestern  Kansas  and  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Indian  Territory.  No  assistance  in  fighting  the  hostUe 
tribes  was  desired,  but  it  was  believed,  and  correctly  too,  that  in  finding  the 
enemy  and  in  discovering  the  location  of  his  winter  hiding-places,  the  experi* 
ence  and  natural  tact  and  cunning  of  the  Indians  would  be  a  powerful  auxfl- 
iary  if  we  could  enlist  tliem  in  our  cause.  An  officer  was  sent  to  the  vfllage 
of  the  Osages  to  negotiate  with  the  head  chiefs,  and  was  successful  in  his  mis* 
sion,  returning  with  a  delegation  consisting  of  the  second  chief  in  rank  of  the 
Osage  tribe,  named  **  Little  Beaver,"  *'•  Hard  Rope,''  the  counsellor  or  wise 
man  of  his  people,  and  eleven  warriora,  with  an  interpreter.  In  addition  to  the 
monthly  rate  of  compensation  which  the  Government  agreed  to  give  them,  they 
were  also  to  be  armed,  clothed,  and  mounted  at  GU>vei'nment  expense. 

Advices  from  Greneral  Sheridan's  headquarters,  then  at  Fort  Hays»  Kansas^ 
were  received  early  in  November,  informing  us  that  the  time  for  resiuning 
aotiye  operations  was  near  at  hand,  and  urging  the  early  oompletioa  of  all 
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proliminaries  looking  to  that  end.  Fort  Dodjce*  on  the  Arkansas  river,  was 
Um  extreme  post  sooth  in  the  direction  proposed  to  be  taken  by  ns,  nntil  the 
Bed  rirer  shonld  be  crossed  and  the  northwestern  posis  of  Texas  could  be 
readied,  which  were  farther  sonth  than  oar  movements  would  probably  carry 
OB.  To  use  Fort  Dodge  as  oar  btae  of  supplies,  and  keep  open  to  that  point 
our  long  line  of  communications,  would  liave  been,  considering  the  character 
of  the  country  and  that  of  the  enemy  to  be  encountered,  an  impracticable  matter 
with  oar  force.  To  remedy  this  a  temporary  base  was  decided  upon,  to  be 
established  about  one  hundred  miles  south  of  Fort  Dodge,  at  some  point  yet 
to  be  determined,  from  which  we  could  obtain  our  supplies  during  the  winter. 
With  this  object  in  view  an  immense  train,  consisting  of  alx>at  four  hundred 
army  wagons,  was  loaded  with  forage,  rations,  and  clothing,  for  the  supply  of 
the  troops  composing  the  expedition.  A  guard  composed  of  a  few  companies 
of  infantry  was  detailed  to  accompany  the  trains  and  to  garrison  the  point 
which  was  to  be  selected  as  the  new  base  of  supplies.  Everything  being  in 
readiness,  the  cavalry  moved  from  its  camp  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Arkansas 
on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  November,  and  after  fording  the  Hver  began  its 
march  toward  the  Indian  Territory.  Tiiat  night  we  encamped  on  Mulberry 
creek,  where  we  were  Joined  by  the  infantry  and  the  supply  train.  General 
Sully,  commanding  the  district,  here  took  active  command  of  the  combined 
(broes.  Moch  anxiety  existed  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  officers,  remem- 
bering  no  doubt  their  late  experience,  lest  the  Indians  should  attack  us  while 
on  the  march,  when,  hampered  as  we  should  be  in  the  protection  of  so  large  a 
tndn  of  wagons,  we  might  fare  badly.  The  country  over  which  we  were  to 
march  was  favorable  to  us,  as  we  were  able  to  move  our  trains  in  four  parallel 
columns  formed  close  together.  This  arrangement  shortened  our  flanks  and 
rendered  them  less  exposed  to  attack.  The  following  morning  after  reaching 
Mulberry  creek  the  march  was  resumed  soon  after  daylight,  the  usual  order 
being:  tiie  four  hundred  wagons  of  the  supply  train  and  those  belonging  to 
the  troops  formed  in  four  equal  columns;  in  advance  of  the  wagons  at  a 
proper  distance  rode  the  advance  guard  of  cavalry ;  a  corresponding  cavalry 
force  formed  the  rear  guard.  The  remainder  of  the  cavalry  was  divided  into 
two  equal  parts,  and  these  parts  again  divided  into  three  equal  detachments ; 
these  six  detachments  were  disposed  of  along  the  flanks  of  the  column,  three 
on  a  side,  maintuning  a  distance  between  themselves  and  the  train  of  from  a 
quarter  to  half  a  mile,  while  each  of  them  had  flanking  parties  thrown  out  op- 
posite the  train,  rendering  it  impossible  for  an  enemy  to  appear  in  any  direc- 
tion without  timely  notice  being  received.  The  infantry  on  beginning  the 
march  in  the  morning  were  distributed  throughout  the  train  in  such  manner 
that  should  the  enemy  attack,  their  services  could  be  rendered  most  effectivo. 
Unaccostomed,  however,  to  field  service,  particularly  marching,  the  infantry 
apparently  were  only  able  to  march  for  a  few  hours  in  the  early  part  of  the  day, 
when,  becoming  weary,  they  would  straggle  from  their  companies  and  dim  b  into 
the  covered  wagons,  from  which  there  was  no  determined  effort  to  rout  them. 
In  the  afternoon  there  would  be  little  evidence  perceptible  to  the  eye  that  in- 
fimtry  formed  any  portion  of  the  expedition,  save  here  and  there  the  butt  of  a 
musket  or  point  of  a  bayonet  peeping  out  from  under  the  canvas  wagon-covers. 
or  perhaps  an  officer  of  infantry  **  treading  alone  his  native  heath,*'  or  better 
still  mounted  on  an  Indian  pony,  the  result  of  some  barter  with  the  Indians 
wlien  times  were  a  little  more  peaceable,  and  neither  wars  nor  rumors  of  wars 
dlatorbed  Uie  monotony  of  garrison  life.    Nothing  occurred  giving  us  f^fWlR^jp 
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to  the  whereabouts  of  Indians  until  we  had  been  marching  several  days  and 
were  movin|r  down  the  valley  of  Beaver  creek,  when  our  Indian  guides  di*> 
covered  the  trail  of  an  Indian  war  party,  numbering,  according  to  their  esti- 
mate, from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  warriors,  mounted  and  mov- 
ing in  a  northeasterly  direction.  The  trail  was  not  over  twenty-four  hours 
uld,  and  by  following  it  to  the  point  where  it  crossed  Beaver  creek,  almost  the 
exact  numbers  and  character  of  tJie  party  could  be  determined  from  the  fresh 
signs  at  the  crossing.  Everything  indicated  that  it  was  a  war  party  sent  from 
the  very  tribes  we  were  in  search  of,  and  the  object,  judging  from  the  direo- 
tion  they  had  been  movins:,  and  other  circumstances,  was  to  make  a  raid  on  the 
settlements  in  Western  Kansas.  As  soon  as  we  had  reached  camp  for  the 
night,*  which  was  but  a  short  distance  from  the  point  at  which  we  crossed  the 
Indian  trail,  I  addressed  a  communication  to  the  senior  officer,  who  was  com- 
manding the  expedition,  and,  after  stating  the  facts  learned  in  oonnection  with 
the  trail,  requested  that  I  might  be  permitted  to  take  the  cavalry  belonging  to 
the  expedition,  leaving  the  trains  to  be  guarded  by  the  infantry,  whose  num- 
bers were  ample  for  ^is  purpose,  and  with  the  Indian  scouts  as  trailers  set 
out  early  the  next  morning,  following  the  trail  of  the  war  party,  not  in  the 
direction  taken  by  them,  as  this  would  be  an  idle  attempt,  but  in  the  direo- 
tion  from  which  they  came,  expressing  the  conviction  that  such  a  course  would 
in  all  probability  lead  us  direct  to  the  villages  of  the  marauders,  which  was  the 
ultimate  object  of  th^  movement  we  were  thus  engaged  in.  By  so  doing  we 
might  be  able  to  strike  a  prompt  blow  against  our  enemies,  and  visit  swift 
punishment  upon  the  war  party,  whose  hostQe  purposes  were  but  too  evident. 
In  these  views  I  was  sustained  by  the  opinions  of  our  Indian  allies,  who  ex- 
pressed confidence  in  their  ability  to  take  the  trail  and  follow  it  back  to  tha 
villages.  The  officer  to  whom  my  application  was  submitted,  and  whose  sano* 
tion  was  necessary  before  I  could  be  authorized  to  execute  my  proposed  plan, 
returned  an  elaborate  argument  attempting  to  prove  that  no  successful  results 
could  possibly  attend  the  undertaking  I  had  suggested,  and  ended  with  the 
remark  that  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  for  one  moment  that  a  large  military 
force  such  as  ours  was,  and  accompanied  by  such  an  immense  train  of  wagons, 
could  move  into  the  heart  of  the  Indian  country  and  their  presence  remain  un- 
discovered by  the  watchful  savages  for  even  a  single  day.  This  specious  rea- 
soning sounded  well — ^read  well — but  it  gave  no  satisfaction  to  the  men  and 
officers  of  the  cavalry,  all  of  whom  thought  they  saw  a  fine  opportunity  neg- 
lected. However,  we  shall  strike  Uiis  trail  again,  but  on  different  ground  and 
under  different  circumstances.  Great  as  was  our  temporary  disappointment 
at  being  resti'ained,  the  result  satisfied  all  of  us  that,  for  very  different  reasons 
from  those  adduced  to  withhold  us  from  making  the  proposed  movement^  all, 
as  the  sequel  proved,  was  for  the  best  On  the  sixth  day  after  leaving  oar 
camp  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Arkansas  the  expedition  arrived  at  the  point 
which  was  chosen  as  our  future  base,  where  the  infantry  were  to  remain  and 
orect  quarters  for  themselves  and  storehouses  for  the  military  supplies.  The 
point  selected— which  was  then  given  the  name  it  now  bears.  Camp  Supply — 
was  in  the  angle  formed  by  Wolf  and  Beaver  creeks,  about  one  mile  above  the 
junction  of  these  two  streams.  These  streams  by  their  union  form  the  north 
fork  of  the  Canadian  river.  The  exact  geographical  location  of  the  point  re- 
ferred to  is  lat.  36  deg.  30  min.,  long.  99  deg.  30  min.,  being  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  one  hundred  miles  in  a  southerly  direction  from  Fort  Dodge  on  the 
Arkansas.    We  of  the  cavalry  knew  that  our  detention  at  J^s  point  would 
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be  hat  brief.  Within  two  or  three  days  of  our  arrival  the  hearti  of  the  enldre 
oommand  were  gladdened  by  the  sudden  appearance  in  our  midst  of  strong 
reinforoements.  These  reinforcements  consisted  of  General  Sheridan  and  staff.  ^ 
Hearing  of  his  near  approach,  I  mounted  my  horse  and  was  soon  galloping 
beyond  the  limits  of  camp  to  meet  him.  If  there  were  any  persons  in  the 
command  who  hitherto  had  been  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  proposed  winter 
campaign  was  to  be  a  reality  or  otherwise,  such  persons  soon  had  cause  to  dis- 
pel all  mistrust  on  this  point.  Selecting  from  the  train  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
best  teams  and  wagons  to  transport  our  supplies  of  rations  and  forage,  enough 
Co  subsist  the  command  upon  for  a  period  of  thirty  days,  our  arrangements 
were  soon  completed  by  which  the  cavalry,  consisthig  of  eleven  companies  and 
onmbering  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  men,  were  ready  to  resume  the 
march.  In  addition  we  were  to  be  accompanied  by  a  detachment  of  scouts, 
among  the  number  being  California  Joe ;  also  our  Indian  allies  from  the  Osage 
tribe,  headed  by  LitUe  Beaver  and  Hard  Rope.  As  the  country  in  which 
we  were  to  operate  was  beyond  the  limits  of  the  district  which  constituted  the 
command  of  General  Sully,  that  officer  was  relieved  from  further  duty  with 
the  troops  composing  the  expedition,  and  in  accordance  with  his  instructions 
withdrew  from  Gamp  Supply  and  returned  to  his  headquarters  at  Fort  Harker* 
Kansas,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Keogh,  Seventh  Cavalry,  then  holding  the 
position  of  staff  officer  at  district  headquarters. 

After  remaining  at  Camp  Supply  six  days,  nothing  was  required  but  the 
f(Mmal  order  directing  the  movement  to  commence.  This  came  in  the  shape 
of  a  brief  letter  of  Instructions  from  Department  headquaiters.  Of  course,  as 
nothing  was  known  positively  as  to  the  exact  whereabouts  of  the  Indian  villa- 
ges, the  instructions  had  to  be  general  in  terms.  In  substance,  I  was  to  march 
my  command  in  search  of  the  winter  hiding-places  of  the  hostile  Indians,  and 
wherever  found  to  administer  such  punishment  for  past  depredations  as  my 
force  was  able  to.  On  the  evening  of  November  22d,  orders  were  issued  to  be 
in  readiness  to  move  promptly  at  daylight  the  following  morning.  That  night, 
in  the  midst  of  other  final  preparations  for  a  long  separation  from  all  means  of 
eommnnication  with  absent  friends,  most  of  us  found  time  to  hastily  pen  a  few 
parting  lines,  informing  them  of  our  proposed  expedition,  and  the  uncertainties 
with  which  it  was  surrounded,  as  none  of  us  knew  when  or  wt^ere  we  should 
be  heard  from  again  once  we  bade  adieu  to  the  bleak  hospitalities  of  Camp 
8apply.  Alas!  some  of  our  number  were  destined  never  to  return.  It  began 
snowing  the  evening  of  the  22d,  and  continued  all  night,  so  that  when  the 
•brill  notes  of  the  bugle  broke  the  stillness  of  the  morning  air  at  reveille  on 
the  28d,  we  awoke  at  four  o'clock  to  find  the  ground  covered  with  snow  to  a 
depth  of  over  one  foot,  and  the  storm  still  raging  in  full  force.  Surely  this 
was  anything  bat  an  inviting  prospect  as  we  stepped  from  our  frail  canvas 
shelters  and  found  ourselves  standing  in  the  constantly  and  rapidly  increasing 
depth  of  snow  which  appeared  in  every  direction.  ••  How  will  this  do  for  a 
winter  campaign?  ''  was  the  half  sarcastic  queiy  of  the  adjutant,  as  he  came 
trudging  back  to  the  tent  through  a  field  of  snow  extending  almost  to  the  top 
of  his  tall  troop  boots,  after  having  received  tlie  reports  of  the  different  com- 
panies at  reveille.  **  Just  what  we  want,"  was  the  reply.  Little  grooming 
did  the  shivering  horses  receive  from  the  equally  uncomfortable  troopers  that 
morning.  Breakfast  was  served  and  disposed  of  more  as  a  matter  of  form  and 
regolation  than  to  satisfy  the  appetite ;  for  who.  I  might  inquire,  could  rally 
I  of  an  appetite  at  Ave  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  when  standing  around  Tp 
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A  oamp  fire  almost  up  to  the  knees  in  snowP  The  signal,  '*The  general.  Sat 
cents  to  be  taken  down  and  wagons  packed  for  the  march,  gave  every  one  em* 
ployment.  Upon  the  principle  that  a  short  horse  is  soon  curried,  and  aa  wa 
were  going  to  take  but  little  with  us  in  the  way  of  baggage  of  any  desoriptioii, 
the  duties  of  packing  up  were  soon  performed.  It  still  lacked  some  minutes 
of  daylight  when  the  various  commanders  reported  their  commands  in  readi* 
ness  to  move,  save  the  final  act  of  saddling  the  horses,  which  only  arrested  the 
signal  sounds  of  the  chief  bugler  at  headquarters.  **  Boots  and  saddles  ^  rang 
forth,  and  each  trooper  grasped  his  saddle,  and  the  next  moment  was  busily 
engaged  arranging  and  disposing  of  the  few  buckles  and  straps  upon  whidi  the 
safety  of  his  seat  and  the  eomfort  of  his  horse  depended.  While  they  were 
thus  employed,  my  horse  being  already  saddled  and  held  near  by,  by  the  or> 
^erly,  I  improved  the  time  to  gallop  through  the  darkness  across  the  narroir 
plain  to  the  tents  of  General  Sheridan,  and  say  good-by.  I  found  the  head- 
quarter tents  wrapped  in  silence,  and  at  first  imagined  that  no  one  was  yet 
stirring  except  the  sentinel  in  front  of  the  General's  tent,  who  kept  up  his  lone- 
ly tread,  apparently  Indifferent  to  the  beating  storm.  But  I  had  no  sooner 
given  the  bridle-rein  to  my  orderly  than  the  familiar  tones  of  the  General 
called  out,  letting  me  know  that  he  was  awake,  and  had  been  an  attentive  lis- 
tener to  our  notes  of  preparation.  His  first  greeting  was  to  ask  what  I  thought 
about  the  snow  and  the  storm.  To  which  I  replied  that  nothing  could  be  more 
to  our  purpose.  We  could  move  and  the  Indian  villages  could  not.  If  the 
snow  only  remained  on  the  ground  one  week,  I  promised  to  bring  the  General 
satisfactory  evidences  that  my  command  had  met  the  Indians.  With  an  ear- 
nest injunction  from  my  chief  to  keep  him  informed,  if  possible,  should  anything 
important  occur,  and  many  hearty  wishes  for  a  successful  issue  to  the  emm- 
paign,  I  bade  him  adieu.  After  I  had  mounted  my  horse,  and  had  started  te 
r^oin  my  command,  a  staff  officer  of  the  General,  a  particular  friend,  having 
just  been  awakened  by  the  conversation,  called  out,  while  standing  in  the  door 
of  his  tent  enveloped  in  the  comfortable  folds  of  a  huge  buffi&lo  robe,  **  Good* 
by,  old  fellow ;  take  care  of  yourself! "  and  in  these  brief  sentences  the  usual 
farewell  greetings  between  brother  officers  separating  for  service  took  place. 
By  the  time  I  rejoined  my  men  they  had  saddled  their  horses  and  were  in  rea- 
diness for  tlie  march.  **  To  horse  "  was  sounded,  and  each  trooper  stood  at  his 
horse's  head.  Then  followed  the  commands  **  Prepare  to  mount "  and  **  Mount,** 
when  nothing  but  the  signal  *'  Advance "  was  required  to  put  the  column  in 
motion.  The  band  took  its  place  at  the  head  of  the  column,  preceded  by  the 
guides  and  scouts,  and  when  the  march  began  it  was  to  the  familiar  notes  of 
that  famous  old  marching  tune,  **  The  girl  I  left  behind  me." 

If  we  had  entered  into  solemn  compact  with  the  clerk  of  the  weather— this 
being  before  the  reign  of  '*  Old  Probabilities  " — to  be  treated  to  winter  in  its 
severest  aspect,  we  could  have  claimed  no  forfeiture  on  account  of  non-fulfil- 
ment of  contract.  We  could  not  refer  to  the  oldest  inhabitant,  that  mythical 
personage  in  most  neighborhoods,  to  attest  to  the  fact  that  this  was  a  storm 
unparalleled  in  severity  in  that  section  of  country.  The  snow  continued  to  de- 
scend in  almost  blinding  clouds.  Even  the  appearance  of  daylight  aided  us 
but  little  in  determining  the  direction  of  our  march.  So  dense  and  heavy  were 
the  flEdling  lines  of  snow,  that  all  view  of  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  ooun* 
try,  upon  which  the  guides  depended  to  enable  them  to  run  their  course,  wae 
eut  off.  To  such  an  extent  was  this  true  Uiat  it  became  unsafe  for  a  person  to 
wmnder  from  the  column  a  distance  equal  to  twice  the  width-ef  Broadway,  se 
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fai  thai  short  ipaoe  all  view  of  the  oolnmn  was  prevented  bj  the  storm.  KoM 
if  the  oommand  except  the  Indian  guides  had  ever  yisited  the  route  we  desired 
to  follow,  and  they  were  forced  to  confess  that  until  the  storm  abated  tuffioient- 
Ij  to  permit  them  to  catch  glimpses  of  the  landmarks  of  the  country,  they 
eonld  not  undertake  to  guide  the  troops  to  the  point  where  we  desired  to 
flunp  that  night.  Here  was  a  serious  obstacle  encountered  quite  early  in  the 
campaign. 

The  point  at  which  we  proposed  to  encamp  for  the  night  was  on  Wolf 
ereek,  only  some  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  from  Camp  Supply,  it  not  being  in- 
tended that  our  first  day's  progress  should  be  very  great.  We  had  started, 
however,  and  notwithstanding  the  discouraging  statements  of  our  guides  it 
would  never  do  to  succumb  to  opposition  so  readily.  There  was  but  oni» 
ooorse  to  pursue  now  that  the  guides  could  no  longer  conduct  us  with  certainty 
and  that  was  to  be  guided— like  the  mariner  in  mid-ocean — ^by  the  never-faiU 
ing  compass.  There  are  few  cavalry  officers  but  what  carry  a  compass  in  some 
mare  or  less  simple  form.  Mine  was  soon  in  my  hand,  and  having  determined 
IS  accurately  as  practicable,  from  my  knowledge  of  the  map  of  the  country,  the 
direction  in  which  we  ought  to  move  in  order  to  strike  Wolf  creek  at  the  de- 
sired camping  ground,  I  became  for  the  time  guide  to  the  column,  and  after 
marching  until  about  two  p.  M.  reached  the  valley  of  Wolf  creek,  where  a 
resting  place  for  the  night  was  soon  determined  upon.  There  was  still  no  sign 
of  abatement  on  the  part  of  the  weather.  Umber  was  found  along  the  banks 
of  the  creek  in  ample  quantity  to  ftirnish  us  with  fhel,  but  so  imbedded  in 
snow  as  to  render  the  prospect  of  a  camp  fire  very  remote  and  uncertain.  Our 
march  of  fifteen  miles  through  the  deep  snow  and  blinding  storm  had  been 
more  fatiguing  to  our  horses  than  an  ordinary  march  of  thirty  miles  would 
have  been.  Our  wagons  were  still  far  in  rear.  While  they  were  coming  up 
every  man  in  the  command,  officers  as  well  as  enlisted  men,  set  briskly  to  work 
m  gathering  a  good  supply  of  wood,  as  our  personal  comfort  in  camp  in  such 
weather  would  be  largely  dependent  on  the  quality  and  quantity  of  our  fire- 
wood. Fallen  and  partly  seasoned  trees  were  in  great  demand,  and,  when  dis- 
covered in  the  huge  beds  of  snow,  were  soon  transformed,  under  the  vigorous 
bilows  of  a  score  of  axes,  into  available  fuel.  It  was'  surprising  as  well  as  grat- 
\Spng  to  witness  the  contentment  and  general  good  humor  everywhere  pre- 
vailing throughout  the  command.  Even  the  chill  of  winter  and  the  bitterest 
of  storms  were  insufficient  to  produce  a  feeling  of  gloom,  or  to  suppress  the  oc- 
sasional  ebullition  of  mirthftd  feeling  which  ever  and  anon  would  break  forth 
from  some  Celtic  or  Teutonic  disciple  of  Mars.  Fires  were  soon  blazing  upon 
file  grounds  assigned  to  the  different  troops,  and  upon  the  arrival  of  the  wag- 
ons, which  occurred  soon  after,  the  company  cooks  were  quickly  engaged  in 
preparing  the  troopers'  dinner,  while  the  servants  of  the  officers  were  employed 
in  a  similar  manner  for  the  benefit  of  the  latter.  While  the  cooks  were  so  en- 
gaged, officers  and  men  were  busily  occupied  in  pitching  the  tents,  an  oper^ 
lion  which  under  the  circumstances  was  most  difficult  to  perform  satisfactorily, 
tor  &e  reason  that  before  erecting  the  tent  it  was  desirable,  almost  necessary, 
to  remove  the  snow  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  intended  to  form  the  floor 
of  the  tent;  otherwise  the  snow,  as  soon  as  a  fire  should  be  started  within  the 
tot,  would  melt  and  reduce  the  ground  to  a  very  muddy  condition.  But  so  rap- 
idly did  the  large  fiakes  continue  to  fall  that  the  most  energetic  efl^rts  of  two 
persons  were  insufficient  to  keep  the  ground  properly  clear;  such  at  least  waa 
fito  experience  of  lieutenant  Moylan,  the  ai^utant,  and  myself  in  our^earnesl  j 
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endeavors  to  render  our  temporary  abiding  plaoe  a  fit  habitation  for  the  nlgbL 
Tents  up  at  last,  dinner  was  not  long  in  being  prepared,  and  even  less  time 
employed  in  disposing  of  it  A  good  cup  of  strong  coffee  went  far  toward 
reconciling  us  to  everything  that  had  but  a  few  moments  before  appeared 
somewhat  uninviting.  By  this  time  a  cheerful  fire  was  blazing  in  the  centre 
of  our  tent;  my  comfortable  bed  of  bui&lo  robes  was  prepared  on  a  framework 
of  strong  boughs,  and  with  my  ever-faithful  dogs  lying  near  me,  I  was  soon  re* 
clining  in  a  state  of  comparative  comfort,  watching  the  smoke  as  it  ascended 
through  the  narrow  apex  of  the  tent,  there  to  mingle  Mrith  the  descending  flakes 
of  snow.  In  regard  to  the  storm  still  prevailing  outside,  and  which  in  itself  or 
its  effects  we  were  to  encounter  the  following  morning  and  for  an  indefinite 
period  thereafter,  I  consoled  myself  with  the  reflection  that  to  us  it  was  as  an 
unpleasant  remedy  for  the  removal  of  a  still  more  unpleasant  disease.  If  the 
storm  seemed  terrible  to  us,  I  believed  it  would  prove  to  be  even  more  terrible 
to  our  enemies,  the  Indians.  Promptly  at  the  appointed  hour,  four  o^clock  the 
following  morning,  camp  was  bustling  and  active  in  response  to  the  bugle 
notes  of  reveille.  The  storm  had  abated,  the  snow  had  ceas^  falling,  but  that 
which  had  fallen  during  the  previous  twenty-four  hours  now  covered  the 
ground  to  a  depth  of  upward  of  eighteen  inches.  The  sky  was  clear,  however, 
or,  to  adopt  the  expressive  language  of  California  Joe,  **the  travellin*  was 
good  overhead."  It  is  always  a  difficult  matter,  the  first  few  days  of  a  march* 
to  inculcate  upon  the  minds  of  the  necessary  hangers-on  of  a  camp,  such  as 
teamsters,  wagon-masters,  etc.,  the  absolute  necessity  of  promptness  and  strict 
obedience  to  orders,  particularly  orders  governing  the  time  and  manner  of 
marching;  and  one  or  two  days  usually  are  required  to  be  devoted  to  disci- 
plining  these  unruly  characters.  When  the  hour  arrived  which  had  been  pre- 
viously designated  as  the  one  at  which  the  command  would  begin  the  second 
day's  march,  the  militai*y  portion  were  in  complete  readiness  to  *'  move  oat,** 
but  it  was  found  that  several  of  the  teams  were  still  unharnessed  and  the  tents 
of  the  wagon-masters  still  standing.  Ttiis  was  a  matter  requiring  a  prompt 
cure.  The  officer  of  the  day  was  directed  to  proceed  with  his  guard,  and,  after 
hastening  the  unfinished  preparations  for  the  march,  to  arrest  the  wagon-mas- 
ters and  most  dilatory  of  the  teamsters,  and  compel  them  to  march  on  foot  as 
a  punishment  for  their  tardiness.  Tliis  was  no  slight  matter,  considering  the 
gi'eat  depth  of  the  snow.  So  effective  was  this  measure  that  not  many  hours 
had  elapsed  before  the  deposed  drivers  and  their  equally  unfortunate  supenors 
sent  through  the  officer  of  the  guard  a  humble  request  that  they  be  permitted 
to  resume  their  places  in  the  train,  promising  at  the  same  time  never  to  give 
renewed  cause  for  complaints  of  tardiness  to  be  made  against  them.  Their  re- 
quest was  granted,  and  their  promise  most  faitlifully  observed  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  camp:iign. 

All  of  tlie  second  day  we  continued  to  march  up  the  valley  of  the  stream 
we  had  chosen  as  our  first  camping  ground.  The  second  night  we  encamped 
under  circumstances  very  similar  to  those  which  attended  us  the  first  night, 
except  that  the  storm  no  longer  disturbed  us.  The  snow  did  not  add  to  our 
discomfort  particularly,  save  by  increasing  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  good  and 
sufficient  fuel.  Our  purpose  was  to  strike  the  Canadian  river  in  the  vicinity  of 
**  Antelope  Hills,"  which  are  famous  aud  prominent  landmarks  in  that  re- 
gion, and  then  be  governed  in  our  future  course  by  circumstances.  Resum- 
ing the  march  at  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  our  route  still  kepi 
OS  in  the  valley  of  Wolf  creek,  on  whose  banks  we  were  to^^encamp  for  the 
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third  time.  Nothing  was  particularly  worthy  of  notice  during  oar  third  day^s  / 
march,  except  the  immense  quantities  of  game  to  be  seen  seeking  the  weak 
ibelter  irom  the  storm  offered  by  the  little  strips  of  timber  extending  along  the 
TftUeys  of  Wolf  creek  and  its  tributaries*  Even  the  buffiilo,  with  their  huge, 
shaggy  coats — sufficient,  one  would  imagine,  to  render  the  wearer  indifferent 
to  the  blasts  of  winter — were  frequently  found  huddled  together  in  the  timber, 
and  so  drowsy  or  benumbed  from  the  effects  of  the  cold  as  to  not  discover  our 
approach  until  we  were  within  easy  pistol  range,  when  the  Indian  guides  and 
our  white  scouts  who  rode  in  advance  would  single  out  those  appearing  in 
best  condition,  and  by  deliberate  aim  bring  them  down.  Details  of  a  few 
troopers  from  each  company  were  left  at  these  points  to  out  up  the  butchered 
game  and  see  to  its  being  loaded  in  the  company  wagons  as  the  trains  came 
along.  In  this  way  a  bountiful  supply  of  good  firesh  meat  was  laid  in,  the  weather 
fiivoring  the  keeping  of  the  meat  for  an  indefinite  period.  Occasionally  we 
would  discover  a  herd  of  bufEaloes  on  the  blu£&  overlooking  the  stream.  Then 
would  occur  some  rare  scenes  of  winter  sport:  a  few  of  the  officers  and  men 
woold  obtain  permission  to  lead  the  column  and  join  in  the  chase— an  indulg- 
ence that  could  be  safely  granted,  as  no  fears  were  entertained  that  hostile  In« 
dians  were  in  our  immediate  vicinity.  The  deep  snow  was  a  serious  obstacle 
to  exhibiting  speed  either  in  the  buffalo  or  his  pursuers.  It  was  most  laugh- 
tble  to  witness  the  desperate  and  awkward  efforts  of  buffalo,  horse,  and  rider, 
m  the  firantio  endeavor  to  make  rapid  headway  through  the  immense  fields  of 
8D0W.  Occasionally  an  unseen  hole  or  ditch  or  ravine  covered  up  by  the  snow 
would  be  encountered,  when  the  bufialo  or  his  pursuer,  or  perhaps  all  three — 
horse,  rider,  and  buffalo — would  disappear  in  one  grand  tumble  in  the  depths 
of  the  snowdrifts,  and  when  seen  to  emerge  therefrom  it  was  difficult  to  de- 
termine which  of  the  three  was  most  badly  frightened.  Fortunately  no  acci- 
dents occurred  to  mar  the  pleasure  of  the  excitement.  Seeing  a  fine  herd  of 
young  buffaloes  a  short  distance  in  the  advance,  I  determined  to  test  the  cour- 
age of  my  stag-liounds  **  Blucher  **  and  '*  Maida.^*  Approaching  as  near  the 
herd  as  possible  before  giving  them  the  alarm,  I  managed  to  single  out  and 
cot  off  fh>m  the  main  herd  a  fine  yearling  bull.  My  horse,  a  trained  hunter, 
was  soon  alongside,  but  I  was  unable  to  use  my  pistol  to  bring  the  young  buf- 
falo down,  as  both  the  dogs  were  running  close  to  either  side,  and  by  resolutely 
attacking  him  endeavoring  to  pull  him  down.  It  was  a  new  experience  to 
them ;  a  stag  they  could  easily  have  mastered,  but  a  lusty  young  buffiilo  bull 
was  an  antagonist  of  different  calibre.  So  determined  had  the  dogs  become, 
their  determination  strengthened  no  doubt  by  the  occasional  vigorous  blows 
received  from  the  ready  hoofs  of  the  buffalo,  that  I  could  not  call  them  ofl*; 
neither  could  I  render  them  assistance  from  my  pistol,  for  fear  of  injuring 
them.  There  was  nothing  left  for  me  to  do  but  to  become  a  silent  although 
fiur  firom  disinterested  participant  in  the  chase.  The  immense  drifts  of  snow 
through  which  we  were  struggling  at  our  best  pace  would  soon  vanquish  one 
or  tiie  other  of  the  party;  it  became  a  question  of  endurance  simply,  and  the 
bd&lo  was  the  first  to  come  to  grief,  finding  escape  by  running  impossible, 
he  boldly  came  to  bay  and  faced  his  pursuers ;  in  a  moment  both  dogs  had 
grappled  with  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  deer.  Blucher  seized  him  by  the 
throat,  Maida  endeavored  to  secure  a  firm  hold  on  the  shoulders.  The  result 
was  that  Blucher  found  himself  well  trampled  in  snow,  and  but  for  the  latter 
would  have  been  crushed  to  death.  Fearing  for  the  safety  of  my  dogs,  I  leaped 
tan  my  hone,  who  J  knew  would  not  leave  me,  and  ran  to  the  assistances  of    t 
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the  stag-hounds.  DrawiDg  my  hunting-l^ife  and  watching  a  favorable  oppor* 
ttinity,  I  succeeded  in  cutting  the  hamstrings  of  the  bnffistlo,  which  had  the  ef* 
feet  to  tumble  Mm  over  in  the  snow*  when  I  was  enabled  to  despatch  him 
with  my  pistol. 

On  that  afternoon  we  again  encamped  in  the  same  yalley  up  which  we  had  been 
moving  during  the  past  three  days.  The  next  morning,  following  the  lead  of 
our  Indian  guides,  who  had  been  directed  to  conduct  us  to  a  point  on  the  Cana- 
dian river  near  the  Antelope  Hills,  our  course,  which  so  far  had  been  westerljt 
now  bore  off  almost  due  south.  After  ascending  gradually  for  some  hours  to  the 
crest  or  divide  which  sloped  on  the  north  down  to  the  valley  of  the  stream  we  had 
just  left,  we  reached  the  highest  line  and  soon  began  to  gradually  descend  again, 
indicating  that  we  were  approaching  a  second  valley;  this  the  Indians  assured 
us  was  the  valley  of  the  Canadian.  Delayed  in  our  progress  by  the  deep  snow 
and  the  difficulty  from  the  same  cause  always  experienced  by  our  guides  in  se- 
lecting a  practicable  route,  darkness  overtook  us  before  the  entire  command  ar- 
rived at  the  point  chosen  for  our  camp  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Canadian. 
As  there  is  little  or  no  timber  found  along  the  immediate  banks  of  that  river  as 
far  up  as  we  then  were,  we  pitched  our  tents  about  one  mUe  from  the  river, 
and  near  a  small  fresh-water  tributary  whose  valley  was  abundantly  supplied 
with  wood.  K  any  prowling  bands  or  war  parties  belonging  to  either  of  the 
tribes  with  which  we  were  at  war  were  moving  across  the  Canadian  in  either 
direction,  it  was  more  than  probable  that  their  crossing  would  be  made  at 
some  point  above  us,  and  not  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  miles  distant.  The  sea- 
son was  rather  far  advanced  to  expect  any  of  these  parties  to  be  absent  from 
the  village,  but  the  trail  of  the  war  party,  discovered  by  our  Indian  guides 
just  before  the  expedition  reached  Camp  Supply,  was  not  forgotten,  and  the 
heavy  storm  of  the  past  few  days  would  be  apt  to  drive  them  away  from  the 
set^ements  and  hasten  their  return  to  their  village.  We  had  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  latter  was  located  somewhere  south  of  the  Canadian.  After 
discussing  the  mitter  with  Little  Beavt^r  and  Hard  Rope,  and  listening  to  the 
suggestions  of  California  Joe  and  his  confreres,  I  decided  to  start  a  strong 
force  up  the  valley  of  the  Canadian  at  daybreak  the  following  morning,  to  ex- 
amine the  banks  and  discover,  if  possible,  if  Indians  had  been  in  the  vicinity 
since  the  snow  had  fallen.  Three  full  troops  of  cavalry  under  Major  Joel  H. 
Elliot,  7th  Cavalry,  were  ordered  to  move  without  wagons  or  oiro  impedimiento, 
each  trooper  t(»  carry  one  hundred  rounds  of  ammunition,  one  day's  rations  and 
forage.  Their  instructions  were  to  proceed  up  the  north  bank  of  the  Canadian 
a  distance  of  fifteen  miles.  If  any  trail  of  Indiana  was  discovered,  pursuit  was  to 
be  taken  up  at  once,  at  the  same  time  sending  information  of  the  fact  back 
to  the  main  command,  indicating  the  number  and  ciiaracter  of  tlie  Indians  as 
determined  by  their  trail,  and  particularly  the  direction  in  which  they  were 
moving,  in  order  thai  the  main  body  of  the  troops  mightendeavor  if  possible  to 
intercept  the  Indians,  or  at  least  strike  the  trail  by  a  shoiiier  route  than  by  follow- 
ing the  first  detachment.  A  few  of  our  Indian  ti'ailers  were  designated  to  accom- 
pany the  party,  as  well  as  some  of  the  white  scouts.  The  latter  were  to  be  em- 
ployed in  carrying  despatches  back  to  the  main  command,  should  anything  be 
discovered  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  reported.  In  the  mean  time  I  informed 
Major  Elliot  that  as  soon  as  it  was  fairly  daylight  I  would  commence  crossing 
the  main  command  over  the  Canadian — an  operation  which  could  not  be  per- 
formed hastily,  as  the  banks  were  almost  overflowing,  the  current  bemg  very 
rapid  and  the  watex  filled  with  floating  snow  and  ice.    After  making  the  cross- 
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lug  I  would,  in  the  abeenoe  of  any  reports  (rom  him,  march  up  the  blufb  formiag 
Antdope  Hills  and  strike  nearly  due  south,  aiming  to  encamp  that  night  oa 
some  one  of  the  small  streams  forming  the  headwaters  of  the  Washita  riyer, 
idiere  w%  woold  again  nnite  the  two  portions  df  the  command  and  continiie 
our  march  to  the  soath. 

Mi^r  Elliot  was  a  rery  lealoos  oiBoer,  and  daylight  found  him  and  his 
command  on  the  march  in  the  execution  of  the  duty  to  which  they  had  been  as- 
rigned.  Those  of  us  who  remained  behind  were  soon  boRily  occupied  in  mak- 
ing preparations  to  effect  a  crossing  of  the  Canadian.  California  Joe  had  been 
migaged  sinoe  early  dawn  searching  for  a  ford  which  would  be  practicable  for 
our  wagons ;  the  troopers  and  horses  could  cross  almost  anywhere.  A  safe  ford- 
ing plaoe  barely  practicable  was  soon  reported,  and  the  cavalry  and  wagon 
train  began  moring  over.  It  was  a  tedious  process ;  sometimes  the  treacher- 
ous quicksand  would  yield  beneath  the  heavily  laden  wagons,  and  double  the 
usual  number  of  mules  would  be  required  to  extricate  the  load.  In  less  than 
three  hours  the  last  wagon  and  the  rear  guard  of  the  cavalry  had  made  a  suc- 
cessful crossing.  Looming  up  in  our  front  like  towering  battlements  were 
the  Antelope  Hills.  These  prominent  landmarks,  which  can  be  seen  from 
a  distance  of  over  twenty  miles  in  all  directions,  are  situated  near  the  south 
bank  of  the  Canadian,  and  at  100  deg.  W.  longitude.  The  Antelope  Hills  form  a 
group  of  five  separate  hUiocks,  and  are  sometimes  called  Boundary  Mounts. 
They  vary  in  height  above  the  average  level  of  the  plains  between  one  hun- 
dren  and  fifty  and  three  hundred  feet.  Two  of  the  hills  are  conical  and  the 
others  oblong;  they  are  composed  of  porous  sandstone,  and  are  crowned  with 
white  and  regular  terraces  about  six  yards  in  depth.  From  the  summit  of 
these  terraces  one  enjo3rs  a  most  commanding  view.  On  the  left  is  to  be  seen 
the  red  bed  of  the  Canadian,  whose  tortuous  windings,  coming  from  the  south- 
west, direct  their  course  for  a  while  northwards,  and  finally  disappear  in  a  dis- 
tant easterly  direction.  The  horizon  is  but  an  immense  circle  of  snowy  white- 
ness, of  wMch  the  centre  is  the  point  of  observation.  Here  and  there  a  few 
acclivities  rise  above  the  plains,  divided  by  rows  of  stunted  trees,  indicating  a 
ravine,  or  more  frequently  a  humble  brook  such  as  that  on  whose  banks  we 
camped  the  night  previous  to  crossing  the  Canadian.  It  never  occurred  to 
any  of  us,  when  folding  our  tents  tliat  bleak  winter  morning  on  the  bank  of 
the  Canadian,  that  there  were  those  among  our  number  who  had  bidden  a  last 
and  final  adieu  to  the  friendly  shelter  of  their  canvas-covered  homes ;  that 
for  some  of  us,  some  who  could  but  sadly  be  spared,  the  last  reveille  had 
bounded,  and  that  when  sleep  t^in  closed  their  eyes  it  would  be  Uiat  sleep  from 
which  there  is  no  awakening.    But  I  am  anticipating. 

One  by  one  the  huge  army  wagons,  with  tiieir  immense  white  covers,  began 
the  long  ascent  which  was  necessary  to  be  overcome  before  attaining  the  level 
of  the  plains.  As  fast  as  they  reached  the  high  ground  the  leading  wagons 
were  halted  and  parked  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  last  to  cross  the  river.  In 
the  mean  time  the  cavalry  had  closed  up  and  dismounted,  except  the  rear 
guard,  which  was  Just  then  to  be  seen  approaching  fcom  the  river,  indicating 
that  **  everything  was  closed  up.'^  I  was  about  to  direct  the  chief  bugler  to 
sound  *'To  horse,"  when  far  in  the  distance,  on  the  white  surface  of  the  snow,  I 
descried  a  horseman  approaching  us  as  rapidly  as  his  tired  steed  could  carry 
him.  The  direction  was  Uiat  in  which  Elliotts  command  was  supposed  to  be, 
and  the  horseman  approaching  could  be  none  other  than  a  messenger  from 
Elliot    What  tidings  would  he  bring?  was  my  first  thought    Perhaps^  Elliot , 
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oould  not  find  a  ford  by  which  to  cross  the  Canadian,  and  simply  desired  in- 
•tractions  as  to  what  his  course  should  be.  Perhaps  he  has  discovered  an  In* 
dian  trail — a  fresh  one ;  bat  it  must  be  fresh  if  one  at  all,  as  the  snow  is 
scarcely  three  days  old.  If  a  trail  has  been  discovered,  then  woe  onto  the  lock 
less  Indians  whose  footprints  are  discoverable  in  the  snow ;  for  so  long  as  thai 
remains  and  the  endurance  of  men  and  horses  holds  out,  just  so  long  will 
we  follow  that  trail,  until  the  pursuer  and  pursued  are  brought  face  to  £ftce,  or 
the  one  or  the  other  succumbs  to  tlie  fatigues  and  exhaustion  of  the  race. 
These  and  a  host  of  kindred  thoughts  flashed  in  rapid  succession  through  my 
mind  as  soon  as  I  had  discovered  the  distant  approach  of  the  scout,  for  a  sooqI 
I  knew  it  must  be.  As  yet  none  of  the  command  had  observed  his  coming, 
not  being  on  as  high  ground  as  where  I  stood.  By  means  of  my  field  glass  J 
was  able  to  make  out  the  familiar  form  of  *'  Corbin,"  one  of  the  scouts.  Afkei 
due  waiting,  when  minutes  seemed  like  hours,  the  scout  galloped  up  to 
where  I  was  waiting,  and  in  a  few  hurried,  almost  breathless  words,  in- 
formed me  that  Elliotts  command,  after  moving  up  the  north  bank  of  the 
Canadian  about  twelve  miles,  had  discovered  the  trail  of  an  Indian  war 
party  numbering  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  strong ;  that  the  trail  was 
not  twenty-four  hours  old,  and  the  party  had  crossed  the  Canadian  and  taken  a 
course  a  little  east  of  south.  Elliot  had  crossed  his  command,  and  at  onoe 
taken  up  the  pursuit  as  rapidly  as  his  horses  could  travel.  Here  was  news,  and 
of  a  desirable  character.  I  asked  the  scout  if  he  could  overtake  Elliot  if  fur- 
nished with  a  fresh  horse.  He  tliought  he  could.  A  horse  was  at  once  sup- 
plied him,  and  he  was  told  to  rejoin  Elliot  as  soon  as  possible,  with  instructions 
to  continue  the  pursuit  with  all  possible  vigor,  and  I  would  move  with  the  main 
command  in  such  direction  as  to  strike  his  trail  about  dark.  If  the  Indians 
ckanged  their  general  direction,  he  was  to  inform  me  of  the  fact;  and  if  I  oould 
not  overtake  him  by  eight  o^clock  that  night,  Elliot  was  to  halt  his  command 
and  await  my  arrival,  when  the  combined  force  would  move  as  circumstances 
might  determine.  My  resolution  was  formed  in  a  moment,  and  as  quickly  put 
in  train  of  execution.  The  bugle  summoned  all  the  officers  to  report  at  once. 
There  was  no  tardiness  on  their  part,  for  while  they  had  not  heard  the  report 
brought  in  by  the  scout,  they  had  witnessed  his  unexpected  arrival  and  his 
equally  sudden  departure— circumstances  which  told  them  plainer  than  mere 
words  that  something  unusual  was  in  the  air.  The  moment  they  were  all  as- 
sembled about  me  I  acquainted  them  with  the  intelligence  received  from  El- 
liot, and  at  the  same  time  informed  them  that  we  would  at  onoe  set  out  to 
join  in  the  pursuit — ^a  pursuit  which  could  and  would  only  end  when  we 
overtook  our  enemies.  And  in  order  that  we  should  not  be  trammelled  in 
our  movements,  it  was  my  intention  then  and  there  to  abandon  our  train  of 
wagons,  taking  with  us  only  such  supplies  as  we  could  carry  on  our  persons 
and  strapped  to  our  saddles.  The  train  would  be  left  under  the  protection  of 
about  eighty  men  detailed  from  the  different  troops,  and  under  command  of 
one  officer,  to  whom  orders  would  be  given  to  follow  us  with  the  train  as 
rapidly  as  the  character  of  our  route  would  permit  Each  trooper  was  to 
carry  with  him  one  hundred  rounds  of  ammunition,  a  small  amount  of  coffee 
and  hard  bread,  and  on  his  saddle  an  equally  small  allowance  of  forage  for 
nis  horse.  Tents  and  extra  blankets  were  to  be  left  with  the  wagons.  We 
were  to  move  in  light  marching  order  as  far  as  this  was  practicable.  Then 
taking  out  my  watch,  the  officers  were  notified  that  in  twenty  minutes  firom 
that  time  '*  the  advance  "  would  be  sounded  and  the  march  in^ursuitibegan — 
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ttie  intervening  time  to  be  devoted  to  oarrying  out  the  instrnotions  just  given. 
Ifl  a  moment  every  man  and  offioer  |p  the  command  was  vigorooslj  at  work 
preparing  to  set  oat  for  a  rough  ride,  the  extent  or  result  of  which  no  one 
ooold  foresee.  Wagons  were  emptied,  mess  chests  called  upon  to  contribute 
iam  their  stores*  ammunition  chests  opened  and  their  contents  distributed  to 
tin  troopers.  The  most  inferiorof  the  horses  were  selected  to  fill  up  the  detail 
of  eighty  cavalry  which  was  to  remain  and  escort  the  train ;  an  extra  amount 
of  dothing  was  donned  by  some  who  realized  that  when  the  bitter,  freezing 
boon  of  night  came  we  would  not  have  the  comforts  of  tents  and  camp-fire  to 
Bvtain  us.  If  we  had  looked  with  proper  dread  upon  the  discomforts  of  the 
pist  three  days,  the  severity  of  the  storm,  the  deep  snow,  and  our  limited  ior 
eilities  for  withstanding  the  inclemencies  of  midwinter  even  when  provided 
fith  shelter,  food,  and  fire,  what  was  the  prospect  now  opened  before  us  when 
we  proposed  to  relinquish  even  the  few  comforts  we  had  at  command,  and 
Btert  out  on  a  mission  not  only  fhll  of  danger,  but  where  food  would  be  very 
limited,  and  then  only  of  the  plainest  kind?  Shelterless  we  should  be  in  the 
midst  of  the  wide,  open  plains,  where  the  winds  blow  with  greater  force,  and 
owing  to  our  proxbni^  to  the  Indians  even  fires  would  be  too  costly  an  aid 
tooor  comfort  to  be  allowed.  Yet  these  thoughts  scarcely  found  a  place  in 
tlie  ndnds  of  any  members  of  the  command.  All  felt  that  a  great  opportunity 
WM  before  us,  and  to  improve  it  only  required  determination  and  firmness  on 
ov  ptrt  How  thOTOUghly  and  njjtnfbUy  every  demand  of  this  kind  was  ro- 
spooded  to  faj  my  command,  I  will  endeasror  to  relate  in  the  next  chapter. 
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BEFORE  proceeding  to  narrate  the  inddente  of  the  pursuit  whioh  led  us  to 
the  battle  of  the  Washita,  I  will  refer  to  the  completion  of  onr  haslj 
preparations  to  detaoh  onrselyes  from  the  encombranoe  of  oor  immense  wagon 
train*  In  the  last  chapter  it  has  been  seen  that  the  train  was  to  be  left  be- 
hind under  the  protection  of  an  officer  and  eighty  cavalrymen,  with  orders  to 
push  after  us,  foUowing  our  trail  in  the  snow  as  rapidly  as  the  teams  oonld 
moye.  Where  or  when  it  would  again  join  us  no  one  could  foretell ;  in  aU 
probability,  howerer,  not  until  the  pursuit  had  terminated  and  we  had  mei 
and  yanquished  our  savage  foes,  or  had  been  defeated  by  them.  Under 
existing  orders  the  guard  for  the  protection  of  our  train  was  each  day  under 
the  command  of  the  officer  of  the  day,  the  tour  of  duty  of  the  latter  continuing 
twenty-four  hours,  beginning  in  the  morning.  On  that  day  the  duties  of  offi- 
cer of  the  day  fell  in  regular  routine  upon  Captain  Louis  McLane  Hamilton, 
Seventh  Cavalry,  a  grandson  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  Of  course  this  detail 
would  require  him  to  remain  k>ehind  with  the  train  while  his  squadron,  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  command,  would  move  forward  to  battle  under  charge  of  an- 
other.  To  a  soldier  of  Hamilton's  pride  and  ambition,  to  be  left  beliind  in  this 
inglorious  manner  was  galling  in  the  extreme.  He  foresaw  the  situation  at 
once,  and  the  moment  that  intelligence  of  the  proposed  movement  reached 
him  he  came  galloping  up  from  the  rear  in  search  of  me.  I  was  busily  en- 
gaged at  the  time  superintending  the  hurried  arrangements  for  commencing 
the  pursuit  Coming  up  to  me,  with  a  countenance  depicting  the  moat 
earnest  anxiety,  his  first  words  were  to  frame  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  I  in- 
tended him  to  remain  behind.  Fully  appreciating  his  anxious  desire  to  share 
with  his  comrades  the  perils  of  the  approaching  conflict,  and  yet  unable  to 
substitute,  without  injustice,  another  officer  for  him  unless  with  the  consent  of 
the  former,  I  could  not  give  him  the  encouragement  he  desired.  The  mo- 
ment that  the  plans  for  pursuit  were  being  formed,  I  remembered  that  the 
accidents  of  service  were  to  deprive  the  pursuing  column  of  the  presence  and 
aid  of  one  whose  assistance  in  such  an  emergency  could  alwa3rs  be  confidently 
relied  upon.  Some  of  his  brother  officers  had  bethought  themselves  of  the 
same,  and  at  once  came  to  me  with  the  remark  that  "  we  ought  to  have  Ham- 
ilton with  us.^'  My  only  reply  was  that  while  my  desires  were  all  one  way 
my  duty  prescribed  that  Hamilton  should  remain  with  the  guard  and  train, 
it  being  his  detail,  and  it  also  being  necessary  that  some  officer  should  remain 
upon  this  important  duty.  I  answered  his  repeated  request,  that  while  I  de- 
sired him  in  command  of  his  squadron,  particularly  then  of  all  times,  I  was 
powerless  to  have  it  so  without  bein;^  unjust  to  some  other  officer.  While 
forced  to  admit  this  to  be  true,  he  added,  **  It  seems  hard  that  I  must  re- 
main.*^ Finally  I  said  to  him  that  all  I  could  do  would  be  to  allow  liim  to  get 
some  other  officer  to  willingly  take  his  place  with  the  train,  adding  that  some 
officer  might  be  found  in  the  command  who,  from  indisposition  or  other  causes, 
did  not  feel  able  to  undertake  a  rapid  and  tiresome  pursuit  such  as  we  would 
probably  have,  and  under  such  circumstances  I  would  gladly  order  the  change. 
He  at  once  departed  in  search  of  some  one  who  would  assume  his  duties  with 
the  train  and  leave  him  free  to  resume  his  post  at  the  head^of  his  jn^lendid 
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jqoadroii — that  squadron  in  whose  organization  and  equipment  he  had  dis- 
played such  energy  and  forethought,  and  whose  Superior  excellency  and  effi- 
ciency long  bore  the  impress  of  his  hand.  I  am  thus  minute  in  detaUing  these 
circumstances  affecting  the  transfer  of  Captain  Hamilton  from  one  duty  to  an- 
other, as  the  sad  sequel  will  show  how  intimately  connected  the  destiny  of 
one  of  the  parties  was  with  the  slight  matter  of  this  change.  Hamilton  liad 
Iwen  absent  hot  a  few  minutes  when  he  returned  orerflowing  with  Joy,  and 
remarked  that  an  offioer  had  been  found  who  consented  to  take  his  place,  end 
ing  with  the  question,  "  ShaU  I  join  my  squadron  ?  '^  To  this  I  gladly  assented, 
and  he  galloped  to  another  part  of  the  field,  where  his  men  were,  to  hasten 
and  superintend  their  preparations  for  the  coming  struggle.  The  officer  who 
had  consented  to  take  Hamilton's  place  with  the  train  had  that  day  been  af- 
fected with  partial  snow-blindness,  and  felt  himself  disqualified  and  unable  to 
join  in  the  pursuit,  and  it  was  exceedingly  proper  for  him  under  the  circum- 
•tanoes  to  agree  to  the  proposed  change. 

During  all  this  time  Elliot  with  his  three  companies  of  calvary  was  follow- 
ing  hard  and  £ist  upon  the  trail  left  by  the  Indians  in  the  deep  snow.  By 
being  informed,  as  we  were,  of  the  direction  in  which  the  trail  was  leading, 
and  that  direction  being  favorable  to  our  posidon,  the  main  command  by  mov- 
ing due  south  would  strike  the  trail  of  the  Indians,  and  of  Elliot  also,  at  some 
point  not  far  in  rear  perhaps  of  Elliot's  party.  Everything  being  in  readiness 
to  set  out  at  the  expiration  of  the  allotted  twenty  minutes,  **  the  advance  "  was 
founded  and  the  pursuit  on  our  part  began.  Our  route  carried  us  across  the 
broad,  open  plains,  the  snow  over  a  foot  in  depth,  with  surfiic^  of  course  un- 
broken. This  rendered  it  exceedingly  fatiguing  to  the  horses  moving  in  the 
advance,  and  changes  were  frequently  rendered  necessary.  The  weather, 
which  during  the  past  few  days  had  been  so  bitterly  cold,  moderated  on  that 
day  sufficiently  to  melt  the  upper  surface  of  the  snow.  After  leaving  the 
wagon  train,  we  continued  our  march  rajudly  during  the  remaining  hours  of 
the  forenoon  and  until  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  Still  no  tidings  from  El- 
liot's party  nor  any  sign  of  a  traiL  No  iialt  was  made  during  the  day  either 
for  rest  or  refreshment  Toward  evening  we  began  to  feel  anxious  concern- 
ing Elliot's  detaclmient  Could  it  be  that  the  Indians  had  discovered  that 
they  were  pursued,  and  had  broken  up  into  smaller  parties  or  changed  the  di- 
rection of  their  trail  ?  If  so,  could  Elliot's  messengers  reach  us  in  time  to  make 
the  information  valuable  to  usP  We  had  hurried  along^  our  interest  increas- 
ing with  each  mile  passed  over,  until  the  sun  was  not  more  than  one  hour 
high  above  the  western  horizon ;  and  still,  strain  our  eyes  as  we  would,  and  scan 
the  white  surface  of  the  plains  in  every  direction  in  our  front,  the  snow  seemed 
imbroken  and  undisturbed  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Our  scouts  and 
Indian  guides  were  kept  far  out  in  front  and  on  the  proper  flank,  to  discover, 
if  possible,  the  trail.  At  last  one  of  the  scouts  gave  the  signal  that  the  trail 
had  been  discovered,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  command  liad  reached  it,  and 
we  were  now  moving  with  lighter  and  less  anxious  hearts.  After  studying 
tiie  trail  our  Osage  warriors  informed  us  tliat  the  Indians  whose  trail  we  were 
porsuing  were  undoubtedly  a  war  party,  and  had  certainly  passed  where 
we  then  were  during  the  forenoon.  This  wa^  encouraging,  and  a  free  rein 
Was  given  to  our  horses  as  we  hastened  along  through  the  snow.  The  object 
now  was  to  overtake  as  soon  as  practicable  the  party  of  Elliot,  which  from  the 
heavy  tfail  we  could  see  was  in  advance  of  us.  The  almost  level  and  un- 
ivoken  character  of  the  country  enabled  us  to  see  for  miles  in  all  „. 
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and  in  this  way  we  knew  that  Elliot  most  be  many  milee  ahead  of  oar  party 
At  the  same  time  I  oonld  see  that  we  were  gradually  descending  into  a  valley, 
probably  of  some  stream,  and  far  in  advance  appeared  the  dim  outline  of  tim- 
ber»  such  as  usually  fringes  the  banks  of  many  of  the  Western  streams.  Select- 
ing a  few  well-mounted  troopers  and  some  of  the  scouts,  I  directed  them  to 
set  out  at  a  moderate  gallop  to  overtake  Elliot,  with  orders  to  the  latter  to  halt 
at  the  first  favorable  point  where  wood  and  water  could  be  obtained,  and  await 
our  arrival,  informing  him  at  the  same  time  that  after  allowing  the  men  an  hour 
to  prepare  a  cup  of  coffee  and  to  feed  and  rest  their  horses,  it  was  my  intention 
to  continue  the  pursuit  during  the  ni^t— a  measure  to  which  I  felt  urged  by 
the  slight  thawing  of  the  snow  that  day,  which  might  result  in  our  ficulare  if 
we  permitted  the  Indians  to  elude  us  until  the  snow  had  disappeared.  Satis- 
fied now  that  we  were  on  the  right  course,  our  anxiety  lessened,  but  our  inter- 
est increased.  Soon  after  dark  we  reached  the  valley  whose  timbered  sorface 
we  had  caught  faint  glimpses  of  hours  before.  Down  this  valley  and  through 
this  sparse  timber  the  traU  led  us.  Hour  after  hour  we  struggled  on,  hoping 
to  overtake  the  three  troops  in  advance,  for  hunger,  unappeased  since  before 
daylight,  began  to  assert  its  demands  in  the  strongest  terms.  Our  fiuthful 
horses  were  likewise  in  great  need  of  both  food  and  water,  as  well  as  rest,  as 
neither  had  been  offered  them  since  four  o^dock  in  the  morning.  So  fiur  had 
Elliot  pushed  his  pursuit  that  our  scouts  were  a  long  time  in  reaching  him, 
and  it  was  nine  o'clock  at  night  when  the  main  command  arrived  at  the  point 
where  he  and  his  three  troops  were  found  halted.  A  stream  of  good  water 
with  comparatively  deep  banks  ran  near  by,  while  the  valley  at  this  point  was 
quite  heavily  timbered. 

To  enable  the  men  to  prepare  a  cap  of  coffee,  and  at  the  same  time  give  no 
evidence  of  our  presence  to  the  Indians,  who,  for  all  we  knew,  might  be  noi 
fkr  from  us,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  deep  banks  of  the  creek,  and  by  build- 
ing small  fires  down  under  the  edge  of  the  bank,  they  were  prevented  frx>m 
being  seen,  except  at  a  small  distance.  At  the  same  time  the  horses  were  re- 
lieved of  tiieir  saddles  and  unbitted,  and  a  good  feed  of  oats  distributed  to 
each.  Officers  and  men  were  glad  to  partake  of  the  same  quality  of  simple 
fare  that  night,  consisting  only  of  a  most  welcome  and  refreshing  cup  of  good 
strong  coffee  and  a  handful  of  army  crackers — *'hard  tack.^'  By  waiting  an 
hour  we  not  only  gained  by  rest  and  refreshment,  but  the  light  of  the  moon 
would  then  probably  be  sufficient  to  guide  us  on  our  night  ride.  When  th» 
hour  had  nearly  expired,  we  began  our  preparations  in  the  most  quiet  manner 
to  resume  the  pursuit.  No  bugle  calls  were  permitted,  as  in  this  peculiar  coun- 
try  sound  travels  a  long  distance,  and  we  knew  not  but  that  our  wily  foes  were 
located  near  by.  Before  starting  I  conferred  with  our  Indian  allies,  all  of 
whom  were  firmly  convinced  that  our  enemy's  village  was  probably  not  far 
away,  and  most  likely  was  in  the  valley  in  which  we  then  were,  as  the  trail 
for  some  miles  had  led  us  down  the  stream  on  whose  banks  we  halted.  *'  Lit- 
tle Beaver,"  who  acted  <^  spokesman  for  the  Osages,  seemed  confident  that  we 
oould  overtake  and  surprise  the  Indians  we  had  been  pursuing,  and  most  prob- 
ably follow  them  direct  to  their  village ;  but,  much  to  my  surprise.  Little  Bea- 
ver strongly  advised  that  we  delay  further  pursuit  until  daylight,  remaining 
concealed  in  the  timber  as  we  were  at  the  time.  When  asked  for  his  reasons 
for  favoring  such  a  course,  he  could  give  none  of  a  satisfactory  nature.  I  then 
concluded  that  his  disinclination  to  continue  pursoit  that  night  arose  fh>m  the 
natural  reluctance,  shared  by  all  Indians,  to  attack  an  unseen  foe,  whether  ecm- 
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sealed  by  darknees  or  other  natoral  or  artificial  means  of  shelter.  Indians 
rarely  attack  between  the  hours  of  dark  and  daylight,  although  their  stealthy 
moTements  throu^  the  country,  either  in  search  of  an  enemy  or  when  attempt 
iDg  to  elude  them,  are  often  executed  under  cover  of  night. 

As  soon  as  each  troop  was  in  readiness  to  resume  the  pursuit,  the  troop 
commander  reported  the  fact  at  headquarters.  Ten  o^olook  came  and  found 
OS  in  our  saddles.  Silently  the  command  stretched  out  its  long  length  as  the 
troopers  filed  off  four  abreast,  first  came  two  of  our  Osage  scouts  on  foot; 
these  were  to  follow  the  trail  and  lead  the  command;  they  were  our  guides* 
and  the  panther,  creeping  upon  its  prey,  could  not  haye  advanced  more  can- 
tioualy  or  quietly  than  did  these  firiendly  Indians,  as  they  seemed  to  ^ida 
rather  than  walk  over  the  snow-clad  surface.  To  prevent  the  possibility  of  the 
command  coming  precipitately  upon  our  enemies,  the  two  scouts  were  directed 
to  keep  three  or  four  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  all  others ;  then  came,  in  shi- 
gle  file,  the  remainder  of  our  Osage  guides  and  the  white  scouts — among  the 
rest  Galifomia  Joe.  With  these  I  rode,  that  I  might  be  as  near  the  advance 
guard  as  possible.  The  cavalry  followed  in  rear,  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  or 
half  a  mile;  this  precaution  was  necessary,  from  the  fact  that  the  snow,  which 
had  thawed  slightly  during  the  day,  was  then  freezing,  forming  a  crust  which* 
broken  by  the  tread  of  so  many  hundreds  of  feet,  produced  a  noise  capable  of 
being  heard  at  a  long  distance.  Orders  were  given  prohibiting  even  a  word 
being  uttered  above  a  whisper.  No  one  was  permitted  to  strike  a  match  or 
liglit  a  pipe — the  latter  a  great  depriva^n  to  the  soldier.  In  this  silent  man- 
ner we  rode  mile  after  mile.  Occasionally  an  officer  would  ride  by  my  side  and 
whisper  some  inquiry  or  suggestion,  but  a&ide  from  this  our  march  was  unbro- 
ken by  sound  or  deed.  At  last  we  discovered  that  our  two  guides  in  firont  had 
halted,  and  were  awaiting  my  arrival.  Word  was  quietly  sent  to  halt  the  col- 
tisin  until  inquiry  in  front  could  be  made.  Upon  coming  up  with  the  two 
Osages  we  were  fumkhed  an  example  of  the  wonderful  and  peculiar  powers 
of  the  Indian.  One  of  them  could  speak  broken  English,  and  in  answer  to  my 
question  as  to  **What  is  the  matter?**  he  replied,  ** Me  don*t  know,  but  me 
smell  fire.*'  By  this  time  several  of  the  officers  had  quietly  ridden  up,  and  upon 
being  informed  of  the  Osage's  remark,  each  endeavored,  by  sniffing  the  air,  to 
verify  or  disprove  the  report.  All  united  in  saying  that  our  guide  was  mis- 
taken. Some  said  he  was  probably  firightened,  but  we  were  unable  to  shake 
the  confidence  of  the  Osage  warrior  in  his  first  opinion.  I  then  directed  him 
and  his  companion  to  advance  even  more  cautiously  than  before,  and  the  col- 
umn, keeping  up  the  interval,  resumed  its  march.  After  proceeding  about 
half  a  mile,  perhaps  further,  again  our  guides  halted,  and  upon  coming  up  with 
them  I  was  greeted  with  the  remark,  uttered  in  a  whisper,  **Me  told  you  so;  *' 
and  sure  enough,  looking  in  th&  direction  indicated,  were  to  be  seen  the  em- 
bers of  a  wasted  fire,  scarcely  a  liandful,  yet  enough  to  prove  that  our  guide 
was  right,  and  to  cause  us  to  feel  the  greater  confidence  in  him.  The  discov- 
ery of  these  few  coals  of  fire  produced  almost  breathless  excitement.  The  dis- 
tance from  where  we  stood  was  from  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  yards,  not  in 
the  line  of  our  march,  but  directly  to  our  left,  in  the  edge  of  the  timber.  We 
knew  at  once  tiiat  none  but  Indians,  and  they  hostile,  had  built  that  fire. 
Where  were  they  at  that  moment?  Perhaps  sleeping  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fire. 

It  was  almost  certain  to  our  minds  that  the  Indians  we  had  been  pursuing 
were  the  builders  of  the  fire.  Were  they  still  there  and  asleep?  We  were  too 
near  already  to  attempt  to  withdraw  undiscovered.    Our  only  ^^u|^was  to  de-  {^ 
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feermine  the  fieusts  at  once,  and  be  prepared  for  the  worst.  I  oaUed  for  a  few 
Yolunteers  to  qnietly  approach  the  fire  and  discover  whether  there  were  Ind  ana 
in  the  vicinity ;  if  not»  to  gather  such  information  as  was  obtainable,  as  to  tueir 
numbers  and  departure.  All  the  Osages  and  a  few  of  the  scouts  quickly  dis- 
mounted, and  with  rifles  in  readiness  and  fingers  on  the  triggers  silently  made 
their  way  to  the  nearest  point  of  the  timber,  little  Beaver  and  Hard  Rope 
leading  the  way.  After  they  had  disappeared  in  the  timber  they  still  had  U> 
pass  over  more  than  half  the  distance  before  reaching  the  fire.  These  mo- 
ments seemed  like  hom*s,  and  those  of  us  who  were  left  sitting  on  our  horses, 
in  the  open  moonlight,  and  within  easy  range  from  the  spot  where  the  fire  wat 
located,  felt  anything  but  comfortable  during  this  suspense.  If  Indians,  as 
then  seemed  highly  probable,  were  sleeping  around  the  fire,  our  scouts  would 
arouse  them  and  we  would  be  in  fair  way  to  be  picked  off  without  being  in  a 
position  to  defend  ourselves.  The  matter  was  soon  determined.  Our  scouts 
soon  arrived  at  the  fire,  and  discovered  it  to  be  deserted.  Again  did  the  skill 
and  knowledge  of  our  Indian  allies  come  in  play.  Had  they  not  been  with  us 
we  should  undoubtedly  have  assumed  that  the  Indians  who  had  had  occasion  to 
build  the  fire  and  those  we  were  pursuing  constituted  one  party.  From  ex- 
amining the  fire  and  observing  the  great  number  of  pony  tracks  in  the  snow, 
the  Osages  arrived  at  a  different  conclusion,  and  were  convinced  that  we  weie 
then  on  the  ground  used  by  the  Indians  for  gi*azing  their  herds  of  ponies.  The 
fire  had  been  kindled  by  the  Indian  boys,  who  attend  to  the  herding,  to  warm 
themselves  by,  and  in  all  probability  we  were  then  witliin  two  or  three  miles 
of  the  village.  I  will  not  endeavor  to  describe  the  renewed  hope  and  excite- 
ment that  sprung  up.  Again  we  set  out,  this  time  more  cautiously  if  possible 
than  before,  the  command  and  scouts  moving  at  a  greater  distance  in  rear. 

In  order  to  judge  of  the  situation  more  correctly,  I  this  time  accompanied 
the  two  Osages.  Silently  we  advanced,  I  mounted,  they  on  foot,  keeping  at 
the  head  of  my  horse.  Upon  nearing  the  crest  of  each  hill,  as  is  invariably 
the  Indian  custom,  one  of  the  guides  would  hasten  a  few  steps  in  advance  and 
peer  cautiously  over  the  hill.  Accustomed  to  this,  I  was  not  struck  by  observing 
it  until  once,  when  the  same  one  who  discovered  the  fire  advanced  cautiously 
to  the  crest  and  looked  carefully  into  the  valley  beyond.  I  saw  him  place 
his  hand  above  his  eyes  as  if  looking  intently  at  some  object,  then  crouch 
down  and  come  creeping  back  to  where  I  waited  for  him.  *'  What  is  itP  ^^  I 
inquired  as  soon  as  he  reached  my  horse's  side.  ''  Heaps  Ii\juns  down  there*** 
pointing  in  the  direction  from  which  he  had  just  come.  Quickly  dismounting 
and  giving  the  reins  to  the  other  guide,  I  accompanied  the  Osage  to  the  crest, 
boUi  of  us  crouching  low  so  as  not  to  be  seen  in  the  moonlight  against  the 
horizon.  Looking  in  the  direction  indicated,  I  could  indistinctly  recognize  the 
presence  of  a  large  body  of  animals  of  some  kind  in  the  valley  below,  and  al 
a  distance  which  then  seemed  not  more  than  half  a  mile.  I  looked  at  them 
long  and  anxiously,  the  guide  uttering  not  a  word,  but  was  unable  to  discover 
anything  in  their  appearance  different  from  what  might  be  presented  by  a 
herd  of  buffalo  under  similar  circumstances.  Turning  to  the  Osage,  I  inquired 
in  a  low  tone  why  he  thought  there  were  Indians  there.  **  Me  heard  dog 
bark,^'  was  the  satisfactory  reply.  Indians  are  noted  for  the  large  number  of 
.  dogs  always  found  in  their  villages,  but  never  accompanying  their  war  parties. 
I  waited  quietly  to  be  convinced ;  I  was  assured,  but  w&nted  to  be  doubly  so. 
I  was  rewarded  in  a  moment  by  hearing  the  barking  of  a  dog  in  the  heavy 
timber  off  to  the  right  of  the  herd,  and  soon  after  I  heard(gextok]ing  of  s 
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small  bell;  this  oonvinoed  me  ihAt  it  was  really  the  Indian  herd  I  then  saw, 
the  bell  being  one  worn  arotind  the  neck  of  some  ponj  who  was  probably  the 
leader  of  the  herd.  I  tamed  to  retrace  my  steps  when  another  sound  was 
borne  to  my  ear  through  the  cold,  clear  atmosphere  of  the  valley — ^it  was  the 
distant  cry  of  an  infant;  and  savages  though  they  were,  and  justly  outlawed 
by  the  number  and  atrocity  of  their  recent  murders  and  depredations  on  the 
helpless  settlers  of  the  frontier,  I  could  not  but  regret  that  in  a  war  such  as 
we  were  forced  to  engage  in,  the  mode  and  circumstances  of  battle  wool 
possibly  prevent  discrimination. 

Leaving  the  two  Osages  to  keep  a  careful  lookout,  I  hastened  back  until  I 
met  the  main  party  of  the  scouts  and  Osages.  They  were  halted  and  a  mes- 
nge  sent  back  to  halt  the  cavalry,  enjoining  complete  silence,  and  directing 
every  officer  to  ride  to  the  point  we  then  occupied.  The  hour  was  then  past 
midnight.  Soon  they  came,  and  after  dismounting  and  collecting  in  a  little 
drde,  I  informed  them  of  what  I  had  seen  and  heard ;  and  in  order  that  they 
might  individually  learn  as  much  as  possible  of  the  character  of  the  ground 
md  the  location  of  the  village,  I  proposed  that  all  should  remove  their  sabres, 
that  their  clanking  might  make  no  noise,  and  proceed  gently  to  the  crest 
and  there  obtain  a  view  of  the  valley  beyond.  This  was  done ;  not  a  word 
was  spoken  until  we  crouched  together  and  cast  our  eyes  in  the  direction  of 
the  herd  and  village.  In  whispers  I  briefly  pointed  out  everything  that  was  , 
to  be  seen,  then  motioned  all  to  return  to  where  we  had  left  our  sabres ;  then, 
standing  in  a  group  upon  the  ground  or  crust  of  snow,  the  plan  of  the  attack 
was  explained  to  all  and  each  assigned  his  part.  The  general  plan  was  to 
employ  the  hours  between  then  and  daylight  to  completely  surround  the  vil- 
lage, and,  at  daybreak,  or  as  soon  as  it  was  barely  light  enough  for  the  purpose,  , 
Id  attack  the  Indians  from  all  sides.  The  command,  numbering,  as  has  been 
stated,  about  eight  hundred  mounfed  men,  was  divided  into  four  nearly  equal 
detachments.  Two  of  them  set  out  at  once,  as  they  had  each  to  make  a  circuit- 
ous march  of  several  miles  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  points  assigned  them  fh>m 
which  to  make  their  attack.  The  third  detachment  moved  to  its  position 
about  an  hour  before  day,  and  until  that  time  remained  with  the  main  or  fourth 
column.  This  last,  whose  movements  I  accompanied,  was  to  make  the  attack 
firom  the  point  fh>m  which  we  had  first  discovered  the  herd  and  village. 
ICiyor  Elliot  commanded  the  column  embracing  G,  H,  and  M  troops.  Seventh 
Oavalry,  which  moved  around  from  our  left  to  a  position  almost  in  rear  of  the 
Tillage;  while  Colonel  Thompson  commanded  the  one  consisting  of  B  and  F 
troops,  which  moved  in  a  corresponding  manner  from  our  right  to  a  position 
wfaidi  was  to  connect  with  that  of  Mf^or  Elliot  Colonel  Myers  commanded 
the  third  oolumn,  composed  of  £  and  I  troops,  which  was  to  take  position  in 
the  valley  and  timber  a  little  less  than  a  mile  to  my  right.  By  this  disposition 
it  was  hoped  to  prevent  the  escape  of  every  inmate  of  the  village.  That  por- 
tion of  the  command  which  I  proposed  to  accompany  consisted  of  A,  C,  D, 
and  K  troops.  Seventh  Cavalry,  the  Osages  and  scouts,  and  Colonel  Cook  with 
bis  forty  sharpshooters.  Captain  Hamilton  commanded  one  of  the  squad- 
rons, Colonel  West  the  other.  After  the  first  two  columns  had  departed  for 
their  posts — it  was  still  four  hours  before  the  hour  of  attack — the  men  of  the 
other  two  columns  were  permitted  to  dismount,  but  much  intense  sufiering  was 
OBavoidably  sustained.  The  night  grew  extremely  cold  towards  morning; 
no  fires  of  course  could  be  permitted,  and  the  men  were  even  ordered  to  desist 
from  stamping  their  feet  and  walking  back  and  forth  to  keep  wannpas  the  j 
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onishio^  of  the  snow  beneath  produced  so  madi  noiae  that  it  might  gire  Ibe 
alarm  to  our  wily  enemies. 

During  all  these  long  weary  hours  of  this  terribly  cold  and  oomforll— 
night  each  man  sat,  stood,  or  lay  on  the  snow  by  his  horse,  holding  to  tfae 
rein  of  the  latter.  The  officers,  buttoning  their  huge  overcoats  closely  about 
them,  collected  in  knots  of  four  or  fire,  and,  seated  or  reclining  upon  the  snow's 
tiard  crust,  discussed  the  probabilities  of  the  coming  battle — ^for  battle  -vr^ 
knew  it  would  be,  and  we  could  not  hope  to  conquer  or  kill  the  warriors  of  aa 
entire  Tillage  without  suffering  in  return  more  or  less  injury.  Some,  wra^dn^ 
their  capes  about  their  heads,  spread  themselves  at  Aill  length  upon  the  mow 
and  were  apparently  soon  wrapt  in  deep  slumber.  After  being  satisfied  tbat 
all  necessary  arrangements  were  made  for  the  attack,  I  imitated  the  OTample 
of  some  of  my  comrades,  and  gathering  the  cavalry  cape  of  my  greatooat 
about  my  head  lay  down  and  slept  soundly  for  perhaps  an  hour.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  I  awoke,  and  on  consulting  my  watch  found  there  remained 
nearly  two  hours  before  we  would  move  to  the  attack.  Walking  about  niaong 
the  horses  and  troopers,  I  found  the  latter  generally  huddled  at  the  feet  of  the 
former  in  squads  of  three  and  four,  in  the  endeavor  to  keep  warm.  Oooaakm* 
ally  I  would  find  a  small  group  engaged  in  conversation,  the  muttered  tones 
and  voices  strangely  reminding  me  of  those  heard  in  the  deatlMshamber.  The 
officers  had  disposed  of  themselves  in  similar  but  various  ways;  here  at  one 
place  were  several  dtretched  out  together  upon  the  snow,  the  body  of  one  be- 
ing used  by  the  others  as  a  pillow.  Nearly  all  were  silent;  conversation  bad 
ceased,  and  those  who  were  prevented  by  the  severe  cold  from  obtaining  sle^ 
were  no  doubt  fully  occupied  in  their  minds  with  thoughts  upon  the  morraw 
and  the  fate  that  might  be  in  store  for  them.  Seeing  a  small  group  oolleotod 
under  the  low  branches  of  a  tree  which  stood  a  little  distance  firom  the  groond 
occupied  by  the  troops,  I  made  my  way  there  to  find  the  Osage  warriors  with 
their  chiefs  Little  Beaver  and  Hard  Rope.  They  were  wrapped  up  in  tbeSr 
blankets  sitting  in  a  circle,  and  had  evidently  made  no  effort  to  sleep  during 
the  night.  It  was  plain  to  be  seen  that  they  regarded  the  occasion  as  a  mo- 
mentous one,  and  that  the  coming  battle  had  been  the  sole  subject  of  their  eon* 
ferenoe.  What  the  views  expressed  by  them  were  I  did  not  learn  until  after 
the  engagement  was  fought,  when  they  told  me  what  ideas  they  had  enter* 
cained  regarding  the  manner  in  which  the  white  men  would  probably  oondnot 
and  terminate  the  struggle  next  day.  After  the  success  of  the  day  was  d^ 
cided,  the  Osages  told  me  that,  with  the  suspicion  so  natural  and  peculiar  to 
the  Indian  nature,  they  had,  in  discussing  the  proposed  attack  upon  the  Tn<«i^^ 
village,  concluded  that  we  would  be  outnumbered  by  the  occupants  of  the  vil- 
lage, who  of  eotirse  would  fight  with  the  utmost  desperation  in  defence  of  tbeir 
lives  and  lod£es,  and  to  prevent  a  complete  defeat  of  our  forces  or  to  seonre  a 
drawn  batt'.e,  we  might  be  induced  to  engage  in  a  parley  with  the  hoetUe 
tribe,  and  on  coming  to  an  agreement  we  would  probably,  to  save  ourselves* 
offer  to  yield  up  our  Osage  allies  as  a  compromise  measure  between  our  eno> 
mies  and  ourselves.  They  also  mistrusted  the  ability  of  the  whites  to  make  a 
successful  attack  upon  a  hostile  village,  located — as  this  one  was  known  to  be- 
in  heavy  timber,  and  aided  by  the  natural  banks  of  the  stream.  Disaster 
seemed  certain  in  the  minds  of  the  Osages  to  follow  us,  if  we  attacked  a  force 
of  unknown  strength  and  numbers ;  and  the  question  with  them  was  to  seonre 
BQoh  a  position  in  the  attack  as  to  be  able  promptly  to  detect  any  move  disad- 
vantageous to  them.    With  this  purpose  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
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tteadard-bearer  was  a  very  important  personage,  and  neither  he  nor^his 
ftanclard  would  be  carried  into  danger  or  expoeed'to  the  bullets  of  the  enemy. 
Thej  determined  therefore  to  take  their  station  immediately  behind  my  stand- 
ard-bearer  when  the  lines  became  formed  for  attaolc,  to  follow  him  during  the 
aetkm,  and  thus  be  able  to  watdi  our  movements,  and  if  we  were  suocessfbl 
orer  our  foes  to  aid  us ;  if  the  battle  should  go  against  us,  then  they,  being  in  a 
safe  position,  could  take  advantage  of  oironmstanoes  and  save  themselves  as 
best  they  might. 

Turning  from  our  Osage  friends,  who  were,  m^nown  to  us,  entertaining 
such  doubtful  opinions  as  to  our  fidelity  to  them,  I  joined  another  group  near 
by,  consisting  of  most  of  the  white  scouts.  Here  were  Galifomia  Joe  and  several 
of  his  companions.  One  of  the  latter  deserves  a  passing  notice.  He  was  a  low. 
heavy-set  Mexican,  with  features  resembling  somewhat  those  of  the  Ethiopian — 
thick  lips,  depressed  nose,  and  low  forehead.  He  was  quite  a  young  man, 
probably  not  more  than  twenty-five  years  of  age,  but  had  passed  the  greater 
pordon  of  his  life  with  the  Indians,  had  adopted  their  habits  of  life  and  modes 
of  dress,  and  had  married  among  them.  Familiar  with  the  language  of  the 
Cheyennes  and  other  neighboring  tribes,  he  was  invaluable  both  as  a  scout 
and  interpreter.  His  real  name  was  Romero,  but  some  of  the  officers  of  the 
command,  with  whom  he  was  a  sort  of  favorite,  had  dubbed  him  Romeo,  and 
by  this  name  he  was  always  known,  a  sobriquet  to  which  he  responded  as 
readDy  as  if  he  liad  been  christened  under  it;  never  protesting,  like  the  ori- 
ginal Borneo, 

Tat,  I  hftTe  lost  mjMiti  I  nn  not  here; 
This  is  not  Bmneo,  be^  M>m«  otbsr  wkere. 

The  scouts,  like  nearly  all  the  other  members  of  the  command,  had  been 
faiterohanging  opinions  as  to  the  result  of  the  movements  of  the  following  day. 
Hot  sharing  the  mistrust  and  suspicion  of  the  Osage  guides,  yet  the  present 
experience  was  in  many  respects  new  to  them,  and  to  some  the  issue  seemed 
at  least  shrouded  in  uncertainty.  Addressing  the  group,  I  began  the  conversa- 
tion with  the  question  as  to  what  they  thought  of  the  prospect  of  our  having 
a  fight.  **  Fight! "  responded  California  Joe ;  ••  I  havn't  nary  doubt  concerning 
that  part  uv  the  business ;  what  IVe  been  tryin^  to  get  through  my  topknot  all 
night  is  whether  we'll  run  aginst  more  than  we  bargain  fbr."  "Then  you  do 
not  think  the  Indians  will  run  away,  JoeP''  **Run  away!  How  in  creation 
can  Injuns  or  anybody  else  run  away  when  we'll  have  'em  clean  surrounded 
afore  daylight?  "  **  Well,  suppose  then  that  we  succeed  in  surrounding  the 
village,  do  you  think  we  can  hold  our  own  against  the  Indians f*  **  That's 
the  very  pint  that's  been  botherin'  me  ever  since  we  planted  ourselves  down 
here,  and  the  only  conclusion  I  kin  come  at  is  that  it's  purty  apt  to  be  one 
thing  or  t'other;  if  we  pump  these  Injuns  at  daylight,  we're  either  goin'  to 
make  a  spoon  or  spile  a  horn,  an'  that's  my  candid  judgment,  sure.  One  thing's 
certain,  ef  them  Injuns  doesn't  har  anything  uv  ns  rill  we  open  on  'em  at  day- 
light, they'll  be  the  most  powerful  'stonished  redskins  that's  been  in  these  parts 
lately — they  will.  sure.  An'  ef  we  git  the  bulge  on  'em,  and  keep  puttin'  it  te 
'em  sort  a  lively  like,  we'll  sweep  the  platter — thar  won't  be  nary  trick  left 
for 'em.  As  the  deal  stands  now*  we  hold  the  keerds  and  are  holdin'over  'em; 
they've  got  to  straddle  our  blind  or  throw  up  their  hands.  Howsomever* 
thw's  a  mighty  sight  in  the  draw." 

Galifomia  Joe  continued  in  this  strain,  and,  by  a  prolific  use  of  terms  cmi- 
neoted  with  other  transactions  besides  fighting  Indians,  did  if^t  &|l^to  impress  [^ 
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hii  hearers  tiiat  his  ophiion  in  subetance  was  that  onr  attack  in  the  momiiii^ 
was  to  result  in  overwhelming  saccess  to  as,  or  that  we  would  be  atterly 
routed  and  dispersed — that  then  would  be  no  drawn  battle. 

The  ni^t  passed  in  quiet.  I  anxiously  watched  the  opening  signs  of 
dawn  in  order  to  put  the  column  in  motion.  We  were  only  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  the  point  from  which  we  were  to  attack.  The  moon  disappeared 
about  two  hours  before  dawn,  and  left  us  enshrouded  in  thick  and  utter  darlE- 
ness,  making  the  time  seem  to  drag  even  slower  than  before. 

At  last  faint  signs  of  approaching  day  were  yisible*  and  I  proceeded  to  c<d* 
lect  the  officers,  awakening  those  who  slept.    We  were  standing  in  a  group 
near  the  head  of  the  column*  when  euddenly  our  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
remarkable  sight,  and  for  a  time  we  felt  that  the  Indians  had  discoyered  our 
presence.    Directly  beyond  the  crest  of  the  hill  which  separated  us  from  the 
village,  and  in  a  line  with  the  supposed  location  of  the  latter,  we  saw  rising 
slowly  but  perceptibly,  as  we  thought,  up  from  the  village,  and  appearing  in 
bold  relief  against  the  dark  sky  as  a  background,  something  which  we  Oould 
only  compare  to  a  signal  rocket,  except  that  its  motion  was  slow  and  regular. 
All  eyes  were  turned  to  it  in  blank  astonishment,  and  but  one  idea  seemed  to 
be  entertained,  and  tliat  was  that  one  or  both  of  the  two  attacking  oolnmna 
under  Elliot  or  Thompson  had  encountered  a  portion  of  the  village,  and  this 
that  we  saw  was  the  signal  to  other  portions  of  the  band  near  at  hand.    Slow- 
ly and  mi^estically  it  continued  to  rise  above  the  crest  of  the  hill,  first  appear- 
ing as  a  small  brilliant  flaming  globe  of  bright  golden  hue.    As  it  ascended 
still  iiigher  it  seemed  to  increase  in  size,  to  move  more  slowly,  while  its  colors 
rapidly  changed  fh)ni  one  to  the  other,  exhibiting  in  turn  the  most  beautifril 
combinations  of  prismatic  tints.    There  seemed  to  be  not  the  shadow  of 
doubt  that  we  were  discovered.    The  strange  apparition  in  the  heavens  main 
talned  its  steady  course  upward.    One  anxious  spectator,  observing  it  appar 
entiy  at  a  standstill,  exclaimed,  **How  long  it  hangs  fire!  why  don*t  it  ex- 
plode?** still  keeping  the  idea  of  a  signal  rocket  in  mind.    It  had  risen  per- 
haps to  the  height  of  half  a  degree  above  the  horizon  as  observed  from  our 
position,  when,  lo!  the  mystery  was  dispelled.    Rising  above  the  mystify- 
ing influences  of  the  atmosphere,  that  wliich  had  appeared  so  suddenly  before 
us,  and  excited  our  greatest  apprehensions,  developed  into  the  brightest  and 
most  beautifiil  of  morning  stars.    Often  since  tiiat  memorable  morning  have 
I  heard  officers  remind  each  other  of  the  strange  appearance  which  had  so 
excited  our  anxiety  and  alarm.    In  less  perilous  moments  we  probably  would 
have  regarded  it  as  a  beautiful  phenomenon  of  nature,  of  which  so  many  art 
to  l>e  witnessed  through  the  pure  atmosphere  of  the  plains. 

All  were  ordered  to  got  ready  to  advance ;  not  a  word  to  officer  or  mem 
was  spoken  above  undertone.  It  began  growing  lighter  in  the  east,  and  we 
moved  forward  toward  the  crest  of  the  hill.  Up  to  this  time  two  of  the  offi- 
cers and  one  of  the  Osages  had  remained  on  the  hill  overlooking  the  valley 
beyond,  so  as  to  detect  any  attempt  at  a  movement  on  the  part  of  the  occo* 
pants  of  the  village  below.  These  now  rejoined  the  troops.  Colonel  West's 
squadron  was  formed  in  line  on  the  riofht,  Captain  HamUton^s  squadron  in 
line  on  the  left,  while  Colonel  Cook  with  his  forty  sharpshooters  was  formed 
in  advance  of  the  left,  dismounted.  Although  the  early  morning  air  was  frees- 
ingly  cold,  the  men  were  directed  to  remove  their  overcoats  and  haversacks, 
so  as  to  render  them  free  in  their  movements.  Before  advancing  beyond  tiis 
orest  of  the  hill,  strict  orders  were  issued  prohilMting  the  firing  of  a  single  shot 
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jBtfl  ftbe  aignal  to  attack  should  be  made.  The  other  three  detachments  had 
iieen  hiformed  before  setting  out  that  the  mahi  column  woold  attack  promptly  , 
•t  dajlight»  without  waiting  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  in  position  or  not 
U  fiiot  it  would  be  impracticable  to  communicate  with  either  of  the  first  two 
Qntn  the  attack  began.  The  plan  was  for  each  party  to  approach  as  closely 
to  the  village  as  possible  without  being  discoyered,  and  there  await  the  ap- 
proach of  daylight.  The  regimental  band  was  to  move  with  my  detachment, 
and  it  was  understood  that  the  band  should  strike  up  the  instant  the  attack 
opened.  Colonel  Myers,  commanding  the  third  party,  was  also  directed  to 
moTC  one-half  his  detachment  dismounted.  In  this  order  we  began  to  descend 
^e  slope  leadlug  down  to  the  village.  The  distance  to  the  timber  in  the  val- 
ley proved  greater  than  it  had  appeared  to  the  eye  in  the  darkness  of  the 
n^^bt.  We  soon  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  herd  of  ponies.  The  latter 
seemed  to  recognize  us  as  hostile  parties  and  moved  quickly  away.  The  light 
o!  day  was  each  minute  growing  stronger,  and  we  feared  discovery  before  we 
could  approach  near  enough  to  charge  the  village.  The  movement  of  our 
horses  over  the  crusted  snow  produced  considerable  noise,  and  would  doubt- 
less have  led  to  our  detection  but  for  the  fact  that  the  Indians,  if  they  heard  it 
at  aU,  presumed  it  was  occasioned  by  their  herd  of  ponies.  I  would  have 
given  much  at  that  moment  to  know  the  whereabouts  of  the  first  two  columns 
sent  out.  Had  they  reached  their  assigned  positions,  or  had  unseen  and  un- 
known obstacles  delayed  or  misled  themP  These  were  questions  which  could 
not  then  be  answered.  We  had  now  reached  the  level  of  the  valley,  and  be> 
gm  advancing  in  line  toward  the  heavy  timber  in  which  and  close  at  hand 
we  knew  the  village  was  situated. 

Immediately  in  rear  of  my  horse  came  the  band,  all  mounted,  and  each 
with  his  instrument  in  readiness  to  begin  playing  the  moment  their  leader, 
who  rode  at  their  head,  and  who  kept  his  comet  to  his  lips,  should  receive  the 
signal.  I  had  previously  told  him  to  play  **Grarry  Owen'*  as  the  opening 
piece.  We  had  approached  near  enough  to  the  village  now  to  plainly  catch  a 
tiew  here  and  there  of  the  tall  white  lodges  as  they  stood  in  irregular  order 
among  the  trees.  From  the  openings  at  the  top  of  some  of  them  we  could  per- 
ceive faint  columns  of  smoke  ascending,  the  occupants  no  doubt  having  kept 
ap  their  feeble  fires  during  the  entire  night  We  had  approached  so  near  the 
Tillage  that  from  the  dead  silence  which  reigned  I  feared  the  lodges  were  de- 
serted, the  Indians  having  fled  before  we  advanced.  I  was  about  to  turn  in 
my  saddle  and  direct  the  signal  for  attack  to  be  given — still  anrious  as  to 
where  the  other  detachments  were — when  a  single  rifle  shot  rang  sharp  and 
dear  on  the  far  side  of  the  village  from  where  we  were.  Quickly  turning  to 
the  band  leader,  I  directed  him  to  give  us  **  Garry  Owen."  At  once  the  roi- 
Heking  notes  of  that  familiar  marching  and  fighting  air  sounded  forth  through 
the  vaUey,  and  in  a  moment  were  reechoed  back  f^om  the  opposite  sides  by 
the  loud  and  continued  cheers  of  the  men  of  the  other  detachments,  who,  true 
to  their  orders,  were  there  and  in  readiness  to  pounce  upon  the  Indians  the  mo- 
ment the  attack  began.  In  this  manner  the  battle  of  the  Washita  commenced. 
The  bugles  sounded  the  charge,  and  the  entire  command  dashed  rapidly  into 
the  village.  The  Indians  were  caught  napping;  but  realizing  at  once  the  dan- 
gen  of  their  situation,  they  quickly  overcame  their  first  surprise  and  in  an  in- 
itant  s^zed  their  rifies,  bows,  and  arrows,  and  sprang  behind  the  nearest  trees* 
whUe  some  leaped  into  the  stream,  nearly  waist  deep,  and  using  the  bank  as 
a  rifle-pit,  began  a  vigorous  and  determined  defence.    Mingled  with  tiLBHBixnl-    j 
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feant  cheers  of  my  men  ooiald  be  heard  the  defiant  war-whoop  of  the  warrion. 
who  from  the  first  fonght  with  a  desperation  and  conrage  which  no  race  of 
men  conld  surpass.  Actual  possession  of  the  village  and  its  lodges  was  cfors 
within  a  few  moments  after  the  charge  was  made,  but  this  was  an  empty  Tic- 
tory  unless  we  could  vanquish  the  late  occupants,  who  were  then  pouring  in  a 
rapid  and  well-directed  fire  from  their  stations  behind  trees  and  banks.  At 
the  first  onset  a  considerable  number  of  the  Indians  rushed  from  tiie  village  In 
the  direction  from  which  Elliotts  party  had  attacked.  Some  broke  through 
the  lines,  while  others  came  in  contact  with  the  mounted  troopers,  and  were 
killed  or  captured. 

Before  engaging  in  the  fight,  orders  had  been  given  to  prevent  the  killing 
of  any  but  tiie  fighting  strength  of  the  village ;  but  in  a  struggle  of  this  charac- 
ter it  is  impossible  at  all  times  to  discriminate,  particularly  when,  in  a  hand-to- 
hand  conflict,  such  as  the  one  the  troops  were  then  engaged  in,  the  squaws  art 
as  dangerous  adversaries  as  the  warriors,  while  Indian  boys  between  ten  and 
fifteen  years  of  age  were  found  as  expert  and  determined  in  the  use  of  the  pis- 
tol and  bow  and  arrow  as  the  older  warriors.  Of  these  facts  we  had  numer^ 
ous  illustrtitions.  Major  Benteen,  in  leading  the  attack  of  his  squadron 
through  the  timber  below  the  village,  encountered  an  Indian  boy,  scarcely 
fourteen  years  of  age;  he  was  well  mounted,  and  was  endeavoring  to  make 
his  way  through  tiie  lines.  The  object  tiiese  Indians  had  in  attempting  this 
movement  we  were  then  ignorant  of,  but  soon  learned  to  our  sorrow.  This  boy 
rode  boldly  toward  tiio  Major,  seeming  to  invite  a  contest.  His  youthful 
bearing,  and  not  being  looked  upon  as  a  combatant,  induced  Major  Benteen 
to  endeavor  to  save  him  by  making  **  peace  signs  "  to  him  and  obtaining  fail 
surrender,  when  he  could  be  placed  in  a  position  of  safety  until  the  battie  was 
terminated ;  but  the  young  savage  desired  and  would  accept  no  such  friendly 
concessions.  He  regarded  himself  as  a  warrior,  and  the  son  of  a  warrior,  and 
as  such  he  purposed  to  do  a  warrior^s  part.  With  revolver  in  hand  he  dadied 
at  the  Major,  who  still  could  not  regard  him  as  anything  but  a  harmless 
lad.  Levelling  his  weapon  as  he  rode,  he  fired,  but  either  from  excitement  or 
the  changing  positions  of  both  parties,  his  aim  was  defective  and  the  shot 
whistled  harmlessly  by  Major  Benteen^s  head  Another  followed  in  quick 
succession,  but  with  no  hotter  effect.  All  this  time  the  dusky  littie  chieftain 
boldly  advanced,  to  lessen  the  distance  between  himself  and  his  adversary.  A 
third  bullet  was  sped  on  its  errand,  and  this  time  to  some  purpose,  as  it  passed 
through  the  neck  of  the  Major^s  horse,  close  to  the  shoulder.  Making  a  final 
but  ineffectual  appeal  to  him  to  surrender,  and  seeing  him  still  preparing  to 
fire  again,  the  Major  was  forced  in  self-defence  to  level  his  revolver  and  des- 
patch him,  although  as  he  did  so  it  was  with  admiration  for  the  plucky  spirit 
exhibited  by  the  lad,  and  regret  often  expressed  that  no  other  course  under 
the  circumstanccH  was  left  him.  Attached  to  the  saddle  bow  of  the  young  In- 
dian hung  a  beautifully  wrought  pair  of  small  moccasins,  elaborately  orna- 
mented with  beads.  One  of  the  Major^s  troopers  afterward  secured  ttose 
an  1  presented  them  to  him.  These  furnished  the  link  of  evidence  by  whicb 
we  subsequently  ascertained  who  the  young  chieftain  was — a  titie  which  was 
justly  his,  both  by  blood  and  bearing. 

We  had  gained  the  centre  of  the  village,  and  were  in  the  midst  of  the 
lodges,  while  on  all  sides  could  be  heard  the  sharp  crack  of  the  Indian  rifles 
and  the  heavy  responses  from  the  carbines  of  the  troopers.  After  dispodng 
of  the  smaller  and  scattering  parties  of  warriors,  who  had  attesipted  a  move 
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ment  down  the  valley,  and  in  whiob  some  were  succeBsfol,  there  was  but  little 
q>portanity  left  for  die  socceesfdl  employment  of  mounted  troops.  .  As  the  In- 
dians by  this  time  had  taken  ooTer  behind  logs  and  trees,  and  under  the  banks 
of  the  stream  which  flowed  through  the  centre  of  the  village,  from  which 
stronghold  it  was  impracticable  to  dislodge  them  by  the  use  of  mounted  men, 
a  large  portion  of  the  command  was  at  once  ordered  to  fight  on  foot,  and  the 
men  were  instructed  to  take  advantage  of  the  trees  and  other  natural  means 
of  cover,  and  fight  the  Indians  in  their  own  style.  Cook^s  sharpshooters  had 
adopted  this  method  from  the  first,  and  with  telling  effect.  Slowly  but  steadi- 
ly the  Indians  were  driven  from  behind  the  trees,  and  those  who  escaped  the 
carbine  bullets  posted  themselves  with  their  companions  who  were  alrea(ty 
firing  from  the  banks.  One  party  of  troopers  came  upon  a  squaw  endeavoring 
to  make  her  eecape,  leading  by  the  hand  a  little  white  boy,  a  prisoner  in  the 
tiands  of  the  Indians,  and  who  doubtless  had  been  captured  by  some  of  their 
war  parties  during  a  raid  upon  the  settlements.  Who  or  where  his  parents 
were,  or  whether  still  alive  or  murdered  by  the  Indians,  will  never  be  known, 
as  the  squaw,  finding  herself  and  prisoner  about  to  be  surrounded  by  the 
troops,  and  her  escape  cut  ofE^  determined,  with  savage  malignity,  that  the  tri- 
nmph  of  the  latter  should  not  embrace  the  rescue  of  the  white  boy.  Cast- 
ing her  eyes  quickly  in  all  directions,  to  convince  herself  that  escape  was 
fanpossible,  she  drew  from  beneath  her  blanket  a  huge  knife  and  plunged  it 
into  the  almost  naked  body  of  her  captive.  The  next  moment  retributive  jus- 
tice reached  her  in  the  shape  of  a  well-directed  bullet  from  cme  of  the  troopers^ 
carbines.  Before  the  men  could  reach  them  life  was  extinct  in  the  bodies  of 
both  the  sqoaw  and  her  unknown  captive. 

The  desperation  with  which  the  Indians  fought  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fikDowing:  Seventeen  warriors  had  posted  themselves  in  a  depression  in  the 
ground,  which  enabled  them  to  protect  their  bodies  completely  from  the  fire 
of  our  men,  and  it  was  only  when  the  Indians  raised  their  heads  to  fire  that 
the  troopers  could  aim  with  any  prospect  of  success.  All  efforts  to  drive  the 
warriors  frt>m  this  point  proved  abortive,  and  resulted  in  severe  loss  to  our 
nde.  They  were  only  vanquished  at  last  by  our  men  securing  positions  under 
oover  and  picking  them  off  by  sharpshooting  as  they  exposed  themselves  to 
get  a  shot  at  the  troopers.  Finally  the  last  one  was  despatched  in  this  manner. 
In  a  deep  ravine  near  the  suburbs  of  the  village  the  dead  bodies  of  thirty- 
eight  warriors  were  reported  after  the  fight  terminated.  Many  of  the  squaws 
tad  children  had  very  prudently  not  attempted  to  leave  the  village  when  we 
attacked  it,  but  remidned  concealed  inside  their  lodges.  All  these  escaped  in- 
Jmy,  although  when  surrounded  by  the  din  and  wild  excitement  of  the  fight, 
and  in  close  proximity  to  the  contending  parties,  their  fears  overcame  some  of 
them,  and  they  gave  vent  to  their  despair  by  singing  the  death  song,  a  combi- 
nation of  weird-like  sounds  which  were  suggestive  of  anything  but  musical 
tones.  As  soon  as  we  had  driven  the  warriors  from  the  village,  and  the  fight- 
ing was  pushed  to  the  country  outside,  I  directed  '*  Romeo,"  the  interpreter,  to 
go  around  to  all  the  lodges  and  assure  the  squaws  and  children  remaining  in 
them. that  they  would  be  unharmed  and  kindly  cared  for;  at  the  same  time  he 
was  to  assemUe  them  in  the  large  lodges  designated  for  that  purpose,  which 
were  standing  near  the  centre  of  the  village.  This  was  quite  a  delicate  mis- 
iioQ,  as  it  was  difficult  to  convince  the  squaws  and  children  that  they  had  any  ~ 
tbingbut  death  to  expect  at  our  hands. 

It  was  perhaps  ten  o^dock  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  fig^t  was  still  ^j^jP^^aTp 
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when  to  our  surprise  we  saw  a  small  party  of  Indians  collected  on  a  knoll  a 
lltde  over  a  mile  below  the  village,  and  in  the  direction  taken  by  those  Indians 
who  had  effected  an  escape  through  our  lines  at  the  commencement  of  the 
attack.  My  surprise  was  not  so  great  at  first,  as  I  imagined  that  the  Indians 
we  saw  were  those  who  had  contrired  to  esoape,  and  having  procured 
their  ponies  firom  the  herd  had  mounted  them  and  were  then  anxious  specta- 
tors of  the  fight,  which  they  felt  themselves  too  weak  in  numbers  to  participate 
in.  In  the  mean  time  the  herds  of  ponies  belonging  to  the  village,  on  being 
alarmed  by  the  firing  and  shouts  of  the  contestants,  had,  firom  a  sense  of  im- 
agined security  or  custom,  rushed  into  the  village,  where  detuls  of  troopers 
were  made  to  receive  them.  California  Joe,  who  had  been  moving  about  in  a 
promiscuous  and  independent  manner,  came  galloping  into  the  village,  and 
reported  that  a  large  herd  of  ponies  was  to  be  seen  near  by,  and  requested 
authority  and  some  men  to  bring  them  in.  The  men  were  otherwise  employed 
Just  then,  but  he  was  authorized  to  collect  and  drive  in  the  herd  if  practicable. 
He  departed  on  his  errand,  and  I  had  forgotten  all  about  him  and  the  ponies, 
when  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  I  saw  a  herd  of  nearly  three  hundred  po* 
nies  coming  on  the  gallop  toward  the  village,  driven  by  a  couple  of  squaws, 
who  were  mounted,  and  had  been  concealed  near  by,  no  doubt;  while  bringing 
up  the  rear  was  California  Joe,  riding  his  favorite  mule,  and  whirling  about 
his  head  a  long  lariat,  using  it  as  a  whip  in  urging  the  herd  forward.  He  had 
captured  the  squaws  while  endeavoring  to  secure  the  ponies,  and  very  wisely 
had  employed  his  captives  to  assist  in  driving  the  herd.  By  this  time  the 
group  of  Indians  already  discovered  outside  our  lines  had  increased  until  it 
numbered  upwards  of  a  hundred.  Examining  them  through  my  field  glass,  I 
could  plainly  perceive  that  they  were  all  mounted  warriors;  not  only  that,  but 
they  were  armed  and  caparisoned  in  full  war  costume,  nearly  all  wearing  tbe 
bright-colored  war-bonnets  and  floating  their  lance  pennants.  Constant  ac- 
cessions to  their  numbers  were  to  be  seen  arriving  from  beyond  the  hill  oc 
which  they  stood.  All  this  seemed  inexplicable.  A  few  Indians  might  have 
escaped  through  our  lines  when  the  attack  on  the  village  began,  but  only  a 
few,  and  even  these  must  have  gone  with  little  or  nothing  in  their  possession 
save  their  rifles  and  perhaps  a  blanket.  Who  could  these  new  parties  be^  and 
from  whence  came  they  P  To  solve  these  troublesome  questions  I  sent  for  **  Ro- 
meo,*' and  taking  him  with  me  to  one  of  the  lodges  occupied  by  the  squaws,  I 
interrogated  one  of  the  latter  as  to  who  were  tbe  Indians  to  be  seen  assem- 
bling on  the  hill  below  the  village.  She  informed  me,  to  a  surprise  on  my  part 
almost  equal  to  that  of  the  Indians  at  our  sudden  appearance  at  daylight,  that 
just  below  the  village  we  then  occupiedy  and  which  was  a  part  of  the  Chey- 
enne tribe,  were  located  in  succession  the  winter  villages  of  all  the  hostile 
tribes  of  the  southern  plains  with  which  we  were  at  war,  including  the  Arrapa- 
hoes,  Kiowas,  the  remaining  band  of  Cheyennes,  the  Comanches,  and  a  portioD 
of  the  Apaches;  tliat  the  nearest  village  was  about  two  miles  distart,  and  the 
others  stretched  along  tlirough  the  timbered  valley  to  the  one  fiirthest  ofl^ 
which  was  not  over  ten  miles. 

What  was  to  be  doneP — ^for  I  needed  no  one  to  tell  me  that  we  were  certain  tc 
be  attacked,  and  that,  too,  by  greatly  superior  numbers,  just  as  soon  as  the  In- 
dians below  could  make  their  arrangements  to  do  so ;  and  they  had  probably 
been  busily  employed  at  these  arrangements  ever  since  the  sound  of  firing 
had  reached  them  in  the  early  morning,  and  been  reported  from  village  to  vil- 
lage.   Fortunately,  aflEairs  took  a  favorable  turn  in  the  combat  in  ifdiioh  we 
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were  dMn  engaged*  and  ihb  firing  had  almost  died  avray.  Only  her^  and  there 
where  eome  warrior  still  maintained  his  position  was  the  fight  oontinued. 
LesTing  as  few  men  as  possible  to  look  oat  for  these,  I  hastily  oolleoted  and 
refiirmed  my  commAndt  and  posted  them  in  readiness  for  the  attack  whiob  we 
•n  ftlt  was  soon  to  ^  made;  for  already  at  different  points  and  in  more  than 
SDS  direction  we  coold  see  more  than  enough  warriors  to  outnumber  us,  and 
we  knew  they  were  only  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  chiefs  and  warriors  from 
the  lower  yillages  before  making  any  moye  against  us.  In  the  meanwhile  our 
temporary  hospital  had  been  established  in  the  centre  of  the  Tillage,  where  the 
wounded  were  receiving  such  surgical  care  as  circumstances  would  permit 
Our  losses  had  been  severe;  indeed  we  were  not  then  aware  how  great  they 
had  been.  Hamilton,  who  rode  at  my  side  as  we  entered  the  village,  and  whose 
soldierly  tones  I  heard  for  the  last  time  as  he  calmly  cautioned  his  squadron, 
''Now,  men,  keep  cool,  fire  low,  and  not  too  rapidly,**  was  among  the  first 
victims  of  the  opening  charge,  having  been  shot  from  his  saddle  by  a  bullet 
from  an  Indian  rifle.  He  died  instantly.  His  lifeless  remains  were  tenderly 
earried  by  some  of  his  troopers  to  the  vicinity  of  the  hospital.  Soon  after- 
wards I  saw  four  troopers  coming  from  the  front  bearing  between  them,  in  a 
blanket,  a  wounded  soldier;  gaUofdng  to  them,  I  discovered  Colonel  Barniti^ 
another  troop  commander,  who  was  almost  in  a  dying  condition,  having  been 
•hot  by  a  rifle  bullet  directly  through  the  body  in  the  vicinity  of  the  heart. 
Of  Miyor  Elliot,  the  officer  second  in  rank,  nothing  had  been  seen  since  the  at- 
tack at  daylight,  when  he  rode  with  his  detachment  into  the  village.  He,  too 
had  evidently  been  killed,  but  as  yet  we  knew  not  where  or  how  he  had  fallen. 
Two  other  officers  had  received  wounds,  while  the  casualties  among  the 
enlisted  men  were  also  large.  The  sergeant-major  of  the  regiment,  wlio  was 
with  me  when  the  first  shot  was  heard,  had  not  been  seen  since  that  moment. 
We  were  not  in  as  eflbctive  condition  by  far  as  when  the  attack  was  made,  yet 
we  were  so<m  to  be  called  upon  to  contend  against  a  force  immensely  superior 
to  the  one  with  which  we  had  been  engaged  during  the  early  hours  of  the 
day.  The  captured  herds  of  ponies  were  carefully  collected  inside  our  lines, 
and  so  guarded  as  to  prevent  «their  stampede  or  recapture  by  the  Indians. 
Oar  wounded,  and  the  immense  amount  of  captured  property  in  the  way  of 
ponies,  lodges,  etc,  as  well  as  our  prisoners,  were  obstacles  in  the  way  of  our 
attempting  an  offensive  movement  against  the  lower  villages?  To  have  done 
this  would  have  compelled  us  to  divide  our  forces,  when  it  was  far  from  cer* 
tain  that  we  could  muster  strength  enough  united  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the 
eombined  tribes.  On  all  sides  of  us  the  Indians  could  now  be  seen  in  consider* 
able  numbers,  so  that  from  being  the  surrounding  party,  as  we  had  been  in  the 
morning,  we  now  found  ourselves  surrounded  and  occupying  the  position  of 
defenders  of  the  village.  Fortunately  for  us,  as  the  men  had  been  expending  a 
great  many  rounds.  Major  Bell,  the  quartermaster,  who  with  a  small  escort  was 
endeavoring  to  reach  us  with  a  fresh  supply  of  ammunition,  had  by  constant  ex- 
ertion and  liard  marching  succeeded  in  doing  so,  and  now  appeared  on  the  ground 
with  several  thousand  rounds  of  carbine  ammunition,  a  reinforcement  greatly 
needed.  He  had  no  sooner  arrived  safely  than  the  Indians  attacked  from  the 
direction  from  which  he  came.  How  he  had  managed  to  elude  their  watchful 
9J9B I  never  could  comprehend,  unless  their  attention  had  been  so  completely 
absoibed  in  watching  our  movements  inside  as  to  prevent  them  from  keepin|L 
sn  eye  out  to  discover  what  might  be  transpiring  elsewhere. 

Issuing  a  fresh  supply  of  ammunition  to  those  most  in  want  of  it,  UMrfighi     t 
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soon  began  generallj  at  all  points  of  the  drde.  For  saoh  in  reality  had  an 
line  of  battle  become — a  oontinuous  and  nnluroken  oirole  of  which  the  Tillage 
was  about  the  centre.  Notwithstanding  the  great  superiority  in  numbeis  of 
the  Indians*  they  fbu^t  with  excessive  prudence  and  a  lack  of  that  oonfideol 
manner  which  they  usually  manifest  when  encountering  greatly  inferior  nnm* 
hers— a  result  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fate  which  had  oyerwhelmed  our  first  op* 
ponents*  Besides,  the  timber  and  the  configuration  of  the  ground  enaUed  as 
to  keep  our  men  concealed  until  their  serrices  were  actually  required.  It 
seemed  to  be  the  design  and  wish  of  our  antagonists  to  draw  us  away  from  the 
Tillage ;  but  in  this  they  were  foiled.  Seeing  that  they  did  not  intend  to  {vess 
the  attack  Just  then,  about  two  hundred  of  my  men  were  ordered  to  pull  down 
the  lodges  in  the  Tillage  and  collect  the  captured  property  in  huge  {Mies  pre- 
paratory to  burning.  This  was  done  in  the  most  effectual  manner.  Whea 
OTcrything  had  been  collected  the  torch  was  applied,  and  all  that  was  left  of 
the  Tillage  were  a  few  heaps  of  blackened  ashes.  Whether  enraged  at  the 
sight  of  this  destruction  or  from  other  cause,  the  attack  soon  became  genend 
along  our  entire  line,  and  pressed  with  so  much  Tigor  and  audacity  that  CTery 
aTailable  trooper  was  required  to  aid  in  meeting  these  assaults.  The  Indians 
would  push  a  party  of  well-mounted  warriors  close  up  to  our  lines  in  the  en- 
deaTor  to  find  a  weak  point  through  which  they  might  Tenture,  but  in  CTery 
attempt  were  driTcn  back.  I  now  concluded,  as  the  Tillage  was  off  our  handi 
and  our  wounded  had  been  collected,  that  offensive  measures  might  be  adopted. 
To  this  end  seTeral  of  the  squadrons  were  mounted  and  ordered  to  adTanoe 
and  attack  the  enemy  whereTer  force  sufficient  was  exposed  to  be  a  proper 
object  of  attack,  but  at  the  same  time  to  be  cautious  as  to  ambuscades.  Colonel 
Weir,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  command  of  Hamilton's  squadron.  Colonels 
Benteen  and  Myers  with  their  respective  squadrons,  all  mounted,  advanced 
and  engaged  the  enemy.  The  Indians  resisted  every  step  taken  by  the  troops, 
while  every  charge  made  by  the  latter  was  met  or  followed  by  a  charge  from 
the  Indians,  who  condnued  to  appear  in  large  numbers  at  unexpected  times 
and  places.  The  squadrons  acting  in  support  of  each  other,  and  the  men  in 
each  being  kept  well  in  hand,  were  soon  able  .to  force  the  line  held  by  the  In- 
dians to  yield  at  any  point  assailed.  This  being  followed  up  promptly,  the 
Indians  were  driven  at  every  point  and  forced  to  abandon  the  field  to  us.  Tet 
they  would  go  no  further  than  they  were  actually  driven.  It  was  now  aboat 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  I  knew  that  the  officer  left  in  charge  of  the  train 
and  eighty  men  would  push  after  us,  follow  our  trail,  and  endeavor  to  reach 
us  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment.  From  the  tops  of  some  of  the  highest 
peaks  oi  round  hills  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  I  knew  the  Indians  could 
reconnoitre  the  country  for  miles  in  all  directions.  I  feared  if  we  re- 
mained as  we  were  then  until  the  following  day,  the  Indians  might  in  this 
manner  discover  the  approach  of  our  train  and  detach  a  sufficient  body  of 
warriors  to  attack  and  capture  it;  and  its  loss  to  us,  aside  from  that  of  iti 
guard,  would  have  proven  most  serious,  leaving  us  in  the  heart  of  the  enemy's 
country,  in  midwinter,  totally  out  of  supplies  for  both  men  and  horses. 

By  actual  count  we  had  in  our  possession  eight  hundred  and  seventy-fi?e 
captured  ponies,  so  wild  and  unused  to  white  men  that  it  was  difficult  to  herd 
them.  What  we  were  to  do  with  them  was  puzzling,  as  they  could  not  have 
been  led  had  we  been  possessed  of  the  means  of  doing  this;  neither  could  we 
irive  them  as  the  Indians  were  accustomed  to  do.  And  even  if  we  could 
take  them  with  us,  either  the  one  waT  or  the  other,  it  was^^mything  but  wise 
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Jt  desirBble  mi  our  pari  to  do  so,  at  saoh  a  large  herd  of  ponies,  constitatiiig  so 
amoh  wealth  in  the  eyes  of  the  Indians,  would  have  been  too  tempting  a  prise  to 
the  warriors  who  had  been  fighting  as  all  the  afternoon,  and  to  effect  thehr  re- 
eapinre  they  would  have  followed  and  waylaid  as  day  and  night,  with  every 
prospect  of  soooess,  until  we  should  have  arriyed  at  a  place  of  safety.  Besides, 
we  had  upwards  of  sixty  prisoners  in  our  hands,  to  say  nothing  of  our  wounded* 
to  embarrass  our  movements.  We  had  aohieved  a  great  and  important  sue- 
oees  over  the  hostile  tribes ;  the  problem  now  was  how  to  retain  our  advantage 
and  steer  safely  through  the  difficulties  which  seemed  to  surround  our  posi- 
tion. The  Indians  had  suffered  a  tolling  defeat,  involving  great  losses  in  life 
and  raluable  property.  Could  they  succeed,  however,  in  depriving  us  of  the 
tnia  and  supplies,  and  in  doing  this  accomplish  the  killing  or  capture  of  the 
eseort,  it  would  go  fiir  to  oflE^t  the  damage  we  had  been  able  to  inflict  upon 
them  and  render  our  victory  an  empty  one 

As  I  deliberated  on  these  points  in  the  endeavor  to  conclude  upon  tiiat 
wliieh  would  be  our  wisest  course,  I  could  look  in  nearly  all  directions  and 
see  the  warriors  at  a  distance  collected  in  groups  on  the  tops  of  the  highest 
hiUs,  apparently  waiting  and  watohing  our  next  move  that  they  might  act  ac- 
cordingly. To  guide  my  command  safely  oat  of  the  difficulties  which  seemed 
just  then  to  beset  them,  I  again  had  recourse  to  that  maxim  in  war  which 
teadies  a  eommandsr  to  do  that  which  his  enemy  neither  expects  nor  deshres 
bim  to  do. 
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THE  doee  of  the  last  article  left  mj  command  on  the  VTashita,  stUl  t 
romided  by  a  superior  bat  badly  defeated  force  of  Indians.  We  were 
burdened  with  a  oonsiderable  number  of  prisoners  and  quite  a  number  of  our 
own  and  the  enemy's  wounded,  and  had  in  our  possession  nearly  nine  hundred 
ponies  which  we  had  just  captured  from  the  enemy.  We  were  far  away— just 
how  fiur  we  did  not  know— firom  our  train  of  supplies,  and  the  latter  with  its 
escort  was  in  danger  of  capture  and  destruction  by  the  savages  if  we  did  not 
act  to  prevent  it.  We  felt  convinced  that  we  could  not,  in  the  presence  of  so 
large  a  body  of  hostile  Indians,  hope  to  mafce  a  long  march  through  their 
country,  the  latter  favorable  to  the  Indian  mode  of  attack  by  surprise  and 
ambuslit  and  keep  with  us  the  immense  herd  of  captured  ponies.  Such  a 
course  would  only  encourage  attack  under  circumstances  which  would  almost 
insure  defeat  and  unnecessary  loss  to  us.  We  did  not  need  the  ponies,  whUe 
the  Indians  did.  If  we  retained  them  they  might  conclude  that  one  object  of 
our  expedition  against  them  was  to  secure  plunder,  an  object  thoroughly  con- 
sistent with  the  red  man's  idea  of  war.  Instead,  it  was  our  desire  to  impress 
upon  his  uncultured  mind  that  our  every  act  and  purpose  had  been  simply  to 
iniSict  deserved  punishment  upon  him  for  the  many  murders  and  other  depre- 
dations committed  by  him  in  and  around  the  homes  of  the  defenceless  settlers 
on  the  firontier.  Impelled  by  these  motives,  I  decided  neither  to  attempt  to 
take  the  ponies  with  us  nor  to  abandon  them  to  the  Indians,  but  to  adopt  the 
only  measure  left — to  kill  them.  To  accomplish  this  seemingly— like  most 
measures  of  war— cruel  but  necessary  act»  four  companies  of  cavalrymen 
were  detafled  dismounted,  as  a  firing  party.  Before  they  reluctantly  engaged 
In  this  uninviting  worlc,  I  took  Romeo,  the  interpreter,  and  proceeded  to  the 
few  lodges  near  the  centre  of  the  village  which  we  had  reserved  firom  destmo- 
tion,  and  in  which  were  collected  the  prisoners,  consisting  of  upward  of  sixty 
squaws  and  children.  Romeo  was  directed  to  assemble  the  prisoners  in 
one  body,  as  I  desired  to  assure  them  of  Idnd  treatment  at  our  hands,  a  subject 
about  which  they  were  greatly  wrought  up;  also  to  tell  them  what  we  should 
expect  of  them,  and  to  inform  them  of  our  intention  to  march  probably  all  that 
night,  directing  them  at  the  same  time  to  proceed  to  the  herd  and  select  there* 
fV*om  a  suitable  number  of  ponies  to  carry  the  prisoners  on  the  march.  When 
Romeo  had  collected  them  in  a  single  group,  he,  acting  as  interpreter,  ac- 
quainted them  with  my  purpose  in  calling  them  together,  at  the  same  time  ae- 
suring  them  that  they  could  rely  confidently  upon  the  fulfilment  of  any  prom* 
ises  I  made  them,  as  I  was  the  **  big  chief.''  The  Indians  refer  to  all  offioen 
of  a  command  as  "  chiefs,"  wliile  the  officer  in  command  is  designated  as  the 
*'  \Ag  chief."  After  I  had  concluded  what  I  desired  to  say  to  them,  they  sig- 
nified their  approval  and  satisfaction  by  gathering  around  me  and  going 
through  an  extensive  series  of  hand-shaking.  One  of  tlie  middle-aged  squaw» 
then  informed  Romeo  that  she  wished  to  speak  on  behalf  of  herself  and 
companions.  Assent  having  been  given  to  this,  she  began  the  delivery  of 
an  address  which  for  wisdom  of  sentiment,  and  easy,  natural,  but  impassioned 
delivery,  might  liave  been  heard  with  intense  interest  by  an  audience  of  oul- 
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tirated  refinement    Fh>m  her  remarks,  interpreted  by  Romeo.  I  gathered 
rnudh— in  fSMst,  the  first  reliable  information  as  to  what  band  we  had  attacked 
at  daylight,  which  chiefs  commanded,  and  many  interesting  scraps  of  informa- 
tion.   She  began  by  saying  that  now  she  and  the  women  and  chUdren  aboat    . 
her  were  in  the  condition  of  captiyity,    which  for  a  long  time  she  had 
firophesied  would  be  theirs  sooner  or  later.    She  claimed  to  speak  not  as  a 
sqoaw,  bat  as  the  sister  of  the  head  cliief  of  her  band.  Black  KetUe,  who  had 
fidlen  that  morning  almost  the  moment  the  attack  was  made.    He  it  was  who 
was  the  first  to  hear  our  advance,  and  leaping  forth  from  his  lodge  with  rifle 
in  band,  uttered  the  first  war-whoop  and  fired  the  first  shot  as  a  rally  signal  to 
ids  warriors,  and  was  almost  immediately  after  shot  down  by  the  opening  vol- 
ley of  the  cavalry.    Often  had  she  warned  her  brother  of  the  danger  the  vil- 
lage, with  its  women  and  children,  was  exposed  to,  owing  to  the  frequent  raid- 
ing and  war  parties  which  from  time  to  time  had  been  permitted  to  go  forth 
and  depredate  upon  the  settlements  of  the  white  men.    In  the  end  it  was  sure 
to  lead  to  detection  and  punishment,  and  now  her  words  had  only  proven  too 
trae.    Not  a  chief  or  warrior  of  the  village  in  her  belief  survived  the  battle  of 
the  forenoon.    And  what  was  to  become  of  all  these  women  and  children,  be- 
reft of  everything  and  of  every  friend  P    True,  it  was  just.    The  warriors  had 
brought  this  fat^  upon  themselves  and  their  families  by  their  unprovoked  at- 
tacks upon  the  white  man.    Black  Kettle,  the  head  chief  and  the  once  trusted 
friend  of  the  wliite  man,  had  fallen.    little  Rock,  the  chief  second  in  rank  in 
Che  village,  had  also  met  hb  death  while  attempting  to  defend  his  home  against 
iiis  enemies ;  others  were  named  in  the  order  of  their  rank  or  prowess  as  war- 
riors, but  all  had  gone  the  same  way.    Who  was  left  to  care  for  the  women 
and  children  who  still  lived?    Only  last  night,  she  continued,  did  the  last  war 
party  return  from  the  settlements,  and  it  was  to  rejoice  over  their  achieve- 
ments that  the  entire  village  were  engaged  until  a  late  hour  dancing  and  sing- 
ing.   This  was  why  their  enemies  were  able  to  ride  almost  into  their  lodges  be- 
fore they  were  aroused  by  the  noise  of  the  attack.    For  several  minutes  she 
eontinued  to  speak,  first  upbraiding  in  the  bitterest  terms  the  chiefs  and  war- 
riors who  liad  been  the  cause  of  their  capture,  then  bewailing  in  the  most  plain- 
tive manner  their  sad  and  helpless  condition.  Turning  to  me  she  added,  **  You 
(daim  to  be  a  chief.    This  man  "  (pointing  to  Romeo)  '*  says  you  are  the  big 
<ihief.    If  this  be  true  and  you  are  what  he  claims,  show  that  you  can  act  like  a 
great  chief  and  secure  for  us  that  treatment  which  the  helpless  are  entitled  to.'* 
After  the  delivery  of  this  strongly  melodramatic  harangue  there  was  intro- 
doeed  a  littie  by-play.  In  which  I  was  unconsciously  made  to  assume  a  more 
prominent  part  tiian  either  my  inclinations  or  the  laws  of  society  might  ap- 
prove.   Black  Kettle's  sister,  whose  name  was  Mah-wis-sa,  and  whose  address 
had  jost  received  the  hearty  approval  of  her  companions  by  their  earnest  ex- 
pression of  **  Ugh! "  the  Indian  word  intended  for  applause,  then  stepped  into 
the  ^onp  of  squaws,  and  after  looking  earnestiy  at  the  face  of  each  for  a  mo- 
ment, approached  a  young  Indian  girl — ^probably  seventeen  years  of  age — and 
taking  her  by  the  hand  conducted  her  to  where  I  was  standing.    Placing  the 
hand  of  the  young  girl  in  mine,  she  proceeded  in  the  Indian  tongue  to  the  de- 
livery of  what  I,  in  my  ignorance  of  the  language,  presumed  was  a  form  of 
administering  a  benediction,  as  her  manner  and  gestures  corresponded  with 
this  idea.    Never  dreaming  of  her  purpose,  but  remembering  how  sensitive 
and  suspicious  the  Indian  nature  was,  and  that  any  seeming  act  of  inattention 
cr  disrespect  on  my  part  might  be  misunderstood,  I  stood  a  passive  participant 
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in  tho  strange  ceremony  then  being  enacted.    After  concluding  tbe  main  po^ 
tion  of  the  formalities,  she  engaged  in  what  seemed  an  invocation  of  the  Gretl 
Spirit,  casting  her  eyes  raverently  upward,  at  the  same  time  moving  her 
hands  slowly  down  over  the  faces  of  the  yoong  squaw  and  myselfl    By  this 
.    time  my  curiosity  got  the  better  of  my  silence,  and  turning  to  Romeo,  wlio 
stood  near  me,  and  who  I  knew  was  familiar  with  Indian  customs,  I  quietly 
inquired,  '*  What  is  this  woman  doing,  Romeo P  "    With  a  broad  grin  on  his 
swarthy  face  he  replied,  **Why,  she^s  marryin'  you  to  that  young  squaw!  ** 
Althongb  never  claimed  as  an  exponent  of  the  peace  policy  about  which  so 
much  has  been  said  and  written,  yet  I  entertained  the  most  peaceable  senti- 
ments toward  all  Indians  who  were  in  a  condition  to  do  no  harm  nor  violate 
any  law.    And  while  cherishing  these  friendly  feelings  and  desiring  to  do  all 
in  my  power  to  render  our  captives  comfortable  and  free  from  anxiety  regard- 
ing their  future  treatment  at  our  hands,  I  think  even  the  most  strenuous  and 
ardent  advocate  of  that  peace  policy  which  teaches  that  the  Indian  sliould  be 
left  free  and  unmolested  in  the  gratification  of  his  simple  tastes  and  habits, 
will  at  least  not  wholly  condemn  me  when  they  learn  that  this  last  touching 
and  unmistakable  proof  of  confidence  and  esteem,  ofl^ered  by  Mah-wis-sa  and 
gracefully  if  not  blusliingly  acquiesced  in  by  the  Indian  maiden,  was  firmly 
but  respectfully  declined.    The  few  reasons  which  forced  me  to  deny  myself 
the  advantages  of  tills  tempting  alliance  were  certain  circumstances  over 
which  I  then  had  no  control,  among  which  was  a  previous  and  already  solem- 
nized ceremony  of  this  character,  which  might  have  a  tendency  to  render  the 
second  somewhat  invalid.    Then,  again,  I  had  not  been  consulted  in  regard  to 
my  choice  in  this  matter — a  trifiing  consideration,  but  still  having  its  due  influ- 
ence.   I  had  not  bad  opportunities  to  become  acquainted  with  the  fiBunily  of 
the  young  damsel  who  thus  proposed  to  link  her  worldly  fate  with  mine.    Her 
fkther^s  bank  account  might  or  might  not  be  in  a  favorable  condition.    No  op- 
portunity had  been  given  me  to  study  the  tastes,  disposition,  or  character  of 
the  young  lady — ^whether  she  was  fond  of  music,  literature,  or  domestic  duties. 
All  these  were  questions  with  which  I  was  not  sufficiently  familiar  to  justify 
me  in  taking  the  important  step  before  me.    I  did  not,  however,  like  certain 
candidates  for  office,  thrice  decline  by  standing  up,  and  with  my  hand  pressed 
to  my  heart  say,  **  Tour  husband  I  cannot  be**;  but  throu]^h  the  intermedia- 
tion of  Romeo,  the  interpreter,  who  from  the  first  had  been  highly  entertained 
by  what  he  saw  was  an  excellent  joke  on  the  big  chief,  and  wondering  in 
his  own  mind  how  I  would  exti'icate  myself  without  giving  offence,  I  ex- 
plained to  Mah-wis-sa  my  due  appreciation  of  the  kindness  intended  by  her- 
self and  her  young  friend,  but  that  according  to  the  white  man*s  laws  I  waa 
debarred  from  availing  myself  of  the  offer,  at  the  same  time  assuring  then^ 
of  my  high  consideration,  etc.    Glad  to  get  away  to  duties  that  called  me  else- 
where, I  left  with  Romeo.    As  soon  as  we  had  turned  our  backs  on  tlie  group, 
I  inquired  of  Romeo  what  object  could  have  been  in  view  which  induced 
Black  Kettle^s  sister  to  play  the  part  she  did.     **  That*s  easy  enough  to  under- 
stand ;  she  knows  they  are  in  your  power,  and  her  object  is  to  make  friends 
with  you  as  far  as  possible.    But  you  don^'t  believe  anything  she  tells  you,  do 
youP    Why,  that  squaw — give  her  the  chance,  and  she'd  lift  your  or  my  scalp 
for  us  and  never  wink.    Lord,  I've  heerd  *em  talk  fine  too  often  to  be  catched 
so  easy.    To  hear  her  talk  and  abuse  old  Black  Kettle  and  the  rest  that  I  hope 
we've  done  for,  you'd  think  that  squaw  never  had  had  a  hand  in  torturin'  to 
death  many  a  poor  devil  who's  been  picked  up  by  them^  But  it's  a  fiict. 
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^taint  no  two  ways  'boat  it.  Pye  lired  witb  them  people  too  long  not  to  know 
*em— root  and  branch.  When  she  was  taUdn'  all  thai  palaver  to  you  'boot 
proteotin'  'em  and  all  that  sort  of  staff,  if  she  coald  'a  know*d  that  minnte  that 
these  oatdde  Injans  was  *boat  to  gobble  as  ap  sheM  'a  been  the  very  fast  one  to 
nun  a  knife  smack  into  ye.  That's  the  way  they  alios  talk  when  they  want 
aoythin'.  Do  yoa  know  her  game  in  wantin'  to  marry  that  yoang  sqaaw  to 
yoQp  Well,  Pll  tell  ye;  ef  yoa'd  *a  married  that  sqaaw,  then  she'd  'a  told  y« 
that  all  the  rest  of  'em  were  her  kinfolks,  and  as  a  nateral  sort  of  a  thing 
yoa'd  'a  been  expected  to  kind  o'  provide  and  take  keer  of  yoar  wife's  rela* 
tions.  That'sjistasltellittoyoo— for  don't  I  know  F  Didn't  I  marry  a  yoang 
Cheyenne  sqaaw  and  give  her  old  father  two  of  my  best  ponies  for  her,  and  it 
wssnt  a  week  till  every  tamal  Ii\|an  in  the  village,  old  and  yoang,  came  to  my 
lodge,  and  my  sqaaw  ^ed  to  make  me  b'lieve  they  were  fdl  relations  of  hem, 
and  that  I  oaght  to  give  'em  some  grab;  but  I  didn't  do  nothin'  of  the  sort.** 
**  Well,  how  did  you  get  out  of  it,  RomeoP  "  •«  Get  out  of  itP  Why,  I  got  out  by 
Jist  takin'  my  ponies  and  traps,  and  the  first  good  chance  I  lit  out;  that's  how 
I  got  oat.  I  was  satisfied  to  marry  one  or  two  of  'em,  but  when  it  come  to 
msnyin'  an  intire  tribe,  'sense  me." 

At  this  point  Romeo  was  interrnpted  by  the  officer  in  command  of  the  men 
detailed  to  kill  the  ponies.  The  firing  party  was  all  ready  to  proceed  with 
iti  worky  and  was  only  waiting  until  the  squaws  should  secure  a  sufficient 
namber  of  ponies  to  transport  all  the  prisoners  on  the  march.  The  troopers 
had  endeavored  to  catch  the  ponies,  but  they  were  too  wild  and  unaccus- 
tomed to  white  men  to  permit  them  to  approach.  When  the  squaws  entered 
the  herd  they  had  no  difficulty  in  selecting  and  bridling  the  requisite  number. 
Hieso  being  taken  off  by  themselves,  the  work  of  destruction  began  on  the  re* 
mainder,  and  was  continued  until  nearly  eight  hundred  ponies  were  thus  dis- 
posed of.  All  this  time  the  Indians  who  had  been  fighting  us  from  th« 
outside  covered  the  hills  in  the  distance,  deeply  interested  spectators  of 
4hi8  to  them  strange  proceeding.  The  loss  of  so  many  animals  of  value  was 
a  sevOTe  blow  to  the  tribe,  as  nothing  so  completely  impairs  the  war-making 
fiusilities  for  the  Indians  of  the  Plains  as  the  deprivation  or  disabling  of  thehr 
ponies. 

In  the  description'  of  the  opening  of  the  battle  in  the  preceding  chapter,  I 
•poke  of  the  men  having  removed  their  overcoats  and  haversacks  when 
about  to  charge  the  village.  These  had  been  disposed  of  carefhlly  on  the 
groond,  and  one  man  fh>m  each  company  left  to  guard  them,  this  number  be- 
ing deemed  sufficient*  as  they  would  be  within  rifle-shot  of  the  main  command; 
beddes,  the  enemy  as  was  then  supposed  would  be  inside  our  lines  and  suffi* 
eieoUy  employed  in  taking  care  of  himself  to  prevent  any  meddling  on  his  part 
with  the  overcoats  and  haversacks.  This  was  partly  true',  but  we  had  not 
^lonlated  upon  Indians  appearing  in  force  and  surrounding  us.  When  tiiis 
did  ocoor,  however,  their  first  success  was  in  effecting  the  capture  of  the  over- 
eoats  and  rations  of  the  men,  the  guard  barely  escaping  to  the  village.  This 
was  a  most  serious  loss,  as  the  men  were  destined  to  suffer  great  discomfort 
from  the  cold;  and  their  rations  being  in  the  haversaclcs,  and  it  being  uncertain 
when  we  should  rejoin  our  train,  they  were  compelled  to  endure  both  cold  and 
hanger.  It  was  when  the  Indians  discovered  our  overcoats  and  galloped  to 
their  capture,  that  one  of  my  staghounds,  Blucher,  seeing  them  riding  and 
jelling  as  if  engaged  in  the  chase,  dashed  from  the  village  and  joined  the  In- 
disaSt  wlm  no  sooner  saw  him  tiian  they  shot  him  through  ^|^ecffi9@^^Qlc 
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Several  months  afterward  I  discovered  his  remains  on  the  groand  near  where 
the  overcoats  liad  heen  deposited  on  that  eventfhl  morning. 

Many  noteworthy  incidents  were  observed  or  reported  daring  the  fight 
Before  the  battle  began,  oar  Osage  allies,  in  accordance  with  the  Indian  cos* 
torn,  dressed  in  their  war  costame,  painting  their  &ces  in  all  imaginable  col* 
ors,  except  one  tall,  fine-looking  warrior,  who  retained  his  ordinary  dress. 
Upon  inquiring  of  the  ciiief.  Little  Beaver,  why  this  one  did  not  array  liimsell 
as  the  others  had  done,  he  informed  me  tliat  it  was  in  obedience  to  a  law  among 
all  the  tribes,  under  which  any  chief  or  warrior  who  has  had  a  near  relatlTe 
killed  by  an  enemy  belonging  to  another  tribe,  is  not  permitted  to  don  the  war 
costume  or  put  on  war  paint  until  he  has  avenged  the  murder  by  takix^  a  scalp 
firom  some  member  of  the  hostile  tribe.  A  war  party  of  the  Gheyennes  had 
visited  the  Osage  village  the  preceding  summer,  under  friendly  pretences. 
They  had  been  hospitably  entertained  at  the  lodge  of  the  warrior  referred  to 
by  his  squaw,  he  being  absent  on  a  hunt.  When  ready  to  depart  they  killed 
his  squaw  and  destroyed  his  lodge,  and  until  he  could  secure  a  scalp  he  must 
go  on  the  war  path  unadorned  by  feathers  or  paint.  After  the  battle  had  been 
waged  for  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  morning,  I  saw  this  warrior  approaching, 
his  horse  urged  to  his  highest  speed;  in  his  hand  I  saw  waving  wildly  over- 
head  something  I  could  not  distinguish  until  he  halted  by  my  side,  when  I 
perceived  tiiat  it  was  an  entire  scalp,  fresh  and  bleeding.  His  vengeance  liad 
been  complete,  and  he  was  again  restored  to  the  full  privileges  of  a  warrior-^ 
right  he  was  not  long  in  exei-cising,  as  the  next  time  I  saw  him  on  the  field  his 
foce  was  completely  hidden  under  the  stripes  of  yellow,  black,  and  vermilioa» 
the  colors  being  so  arranged  apparently  as  to  give  him  the  most  hideous  vis* 
age  imaginable. 

Riding  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hospital,  I  saw  a  little  bugler  boy  sitting  on  a 
boixdle  of  dressed  robes,  near  where  the  surgeon  was  dressing  and  oaring  for 
the  wounded.  His  face  was  completely  covered  with  blood,  wiiich  was  trick- 
ling d»wn  over  his  cheek  from  a  wound  in  his  forehead.  At  first  glance  I 
thought  a  pistol  bullet  had  entered  his  skull,  but  on  stopping  to  inquire  of  him 
the  nature  of  his  injury,  he  informed  me  that  an  Indian  liad  shot  him  in  the 
head  with  a  steel-pointed  arrow.  The  arrow  had  struck  him  just  above  the 
eye,  and  upon  encountering  the  skull  had  glanced  under  the  covering  of  the 
latter,  coming  out  near  tlie  ear,  giving  the  appearance  of  having  passed 
through  the  head.  There  the  arrow  remained  until  the  bugler  arrived  at  the 
hospital,  when  he  received  prompt  attention.  The  arrow  being  barbed  ooold. 
not  be  withdrawn  at  once,  but  by  cutting  off  the  steel  point  the  surgeon  was 
alMe  to  withdraw  the  wooden  shaft  without  difficulty.  The  little  fellow  bore 
his  suffering  manfully.  I  asked  him  if  he  saw  the  Indian  who  wonnded  him. 
Without  replying  at  once,  he  shoved  his  liand  deep  down  into  his  capacious 
trousers  pocket  and  fished  up  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  scalp  of  an  In- 
dian, adding  in  a  nonchalant  manner,  **  If  anybody  thinks  I  didn^t  see  him,  I 
want  them  to  take  a  look  at  that.^^  He  had  killed  the  Indian  with  his  revolver 
after  receiving  the  arrow  wound  in  his  head. 

After  driving  off  the  Indians  who  had  attacked  us  firom  the  outside*  so  as  te 
prevent  them  from  interfering  with  our  operations  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village, 
parties  were  sent  here  and  there  to  look  up  the  dead  and  wounded  of  ^th  ndes. 
In  spite  of  the  most  thorough  search,  there  were  still  undiscovered  Miyor 
Elliott  and  nineteen  enlisted  men,  including  the  sergeant-major,  for  whose 
absence  we  were  unable  to  satisfactorily  accountj^.    Offic^^nd  men  of  tlie 
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Taiioiw  oommands  were  examined,  but  nothing  was  elicited  from, them  except 
that  Major  Elliott  had  been  seen  about  daylight  charging  with  his  command  into 
yie  Tillage.  I  had  previously  given  him  up  as  killed,  but  was  surprised  that 
so  many  of  the  men  should  be  missing,  and  none  of  their  comrades  be  able  te 
aoooont  for  them.  All  the  ground  inside  of  the  advanced  lines  held  by  the  In- 
dians who  attacked  us  after  our  capture  of  the  village  was  closely  and  care- 
ftiUy  examined,  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  bodies  of  some  if  not  all  the  abseQ** 
tees,  but  with  no  success.  It  was  then  evident  that  when  the  other  bands  at- 
tempted to  reinforce  our  opponents  of  the  early  morning,  they  had  closed  their 
Unee  about  us  in  such  manner  as  to  cut  off  Elliott  and  nineteen  of  our  men. 
What  had  been  the  fate  of  this  party  after  leaving  the  main  command?  This 
was  a  question  to  be  answered  only  in  surmises,  and  few  of  these  were  favora- 
ble to  the  escape  of  our  comrades.  At  last  one  of  the  scouts  reported  that  soon 
after  the  attack  on  the  village  began  he  had  seen  a  few  warriors  escaping, 
moontedt  from  the  village,  through  a  gap  that  existed  in  our  line  between  the 
oommands  of  Elliott  and  Thompson,  and  that  Elliott  and  a  small  party  of  troop- 
etB  were  in  close  pursuit;  that  a  short  time  after  he  had  heard  very  sharp  firing 
in  the  direction  taken  by  the  Indians  and  Elliott's  party,  but  that  as  the  firing 
had  continued  for  only  a  few  minutes,  he  had  thought  nothing  more  of  it  until 
the  prolonged  absence  of  our  men  recalled  it  to  his  mind.  Parties  were  sent 
In  the  direction  indicated  by  the  scout,  he  accompanying  them ;  but  after  a 
search  extending  nearly  two  miles,  all  the  parties  returned,  reporting  their 
efforts  to  discover  some  trace  of  Elliott  and  his  men  fruitless.  As  it  was  now 
lacking  but  an  hour  of  night,  we  had  to  make  an  effort  to  get  rid  of  the  Indians, 
who  still  loitered  in  strong  force  on  the  hills,  within  plain  view  of  our  position. 
Onr  main  desire  was  to  draw  them  off  from  the  direction  in  which  our  train 
mi^t  be  approaching,  and  thus  render  it  secure  from  attack  until  under  tho 
protection  of  the  entire  command,  when  we  could  defy  any  force  our  enemies 
could  muster  against  us.  The  last  lodge  having  been  destroyed,  and  all  the 
ponies  except  those  required  for  the  pursuit  having  been  killed,  the  command 
wae  drawn  in  and  united  near  the  village.  Making  dispositions  to  overcome 
any  resistance  which  might  be  offered  to  our  advance,  by  throwing  out  a 
strong  force  of  skirmishers,  we  set  out  down  the  valley  in  the  direction  where 
llie  other  villages  had  been  reported,  and  toward  the  hills  on  which  were  col- 
lected the  greatest  number  of  Indians.  The  column  moved  forward  in  one 
body,  with  colors  flying  and  band  playing,  while  our  prisoners,  all  mounted  on 
captmred  ponies,  were  under  sufficient  guard  immediately  in  rear  of  the  ad- 
vanced troops.  For  a  few  moments  after  our  march  began  the  Indians  on  the 
MQs  remained  silent  spectators,  evidently  at  a  loss  at  first  to  comprehend  our 
intentions  in  thus  setting  out  at  that  hour  of  the  evening,  and  directing  our 
oonrse  as  if  another  night  march  was  contemplated ;  and  more  than  all,  in  the 
dhrection  of  their  villages,  where  all  that  they  possessed  was  supposed  to  be. 
This  aroused  them  to  action,  as  we  could  plainly  see  considerable  commotion 
among  them — chiefs  riding  hither  and  thither,  as  if  in  anxious  consultation 
With  each  other  as  to  the  course  to  be  adopted.  Whether  the  fact  that  they 
oould  not  fire  upon  our  advance  without  endangering  the  lives  of  their  own 
people,  who  were  prisoners  in  our  hands,  or  some  other  reason  prevailed  with 
them,  they  never  offered  to  fire  a  shot  or  retard  our  movements  in  any  man- 
ner, but  instead  assembled  their  outlying  detachments  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  began  a  precipitate  movement  down  the  valley  in  advance  of  us,  fully  im- 
press^ with  the  idea  no  doubt  that  our  purpose  was  to  overtake  di^ir  flyini; 
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people  and  herds  and  administer  the  same  treatment  to  them  that  die  ooob 
pants  of  the  upper  viUage  had  reoeived.  This  was  exactly  the  efiisct  I  de8ir6d» 
and  our  march  was  conducted  with  such  appearance  of  determination  and  i»- 
pidiiy  that  this  conclusion  on  their  part  was  a  most  natural  one.  Leaving  a 
few  of  their  warriors  to  hover  along  our  flanks  and  watch  our  progress,  the 
main  body  6f  the  Indians,  able  to  travel  much  £Etfter  than  the  troops,  soon  dis* 
i^peared  from  our  sight  in  front.  We  still  pushed  on  in  the  same  direotioii« 
and  continued  our  march  in  this  manner  until  long  after  dark,  by  which  tima 
we  reached  the  deserted  villages,  the  occupants — at  least  the  non-combataati 
and  herds — having  fled  in  the  morning  when  news  of  our  attack  on  Black  Ket- 
tle's village  reached  them.  We  had  now  reached  a  point  several  miles  below 
the  site  of  Black  Kettle's  village,  and  the  darkness  was  sufficient  to  cover  oar 
movements  from  the  watchful  eyes  of  the  Indian  scouts,  who  had  dogged  oui 
march  as  long  as  the  light  favored  them. 

Facing  the  command  about,  it  was  at  onoe  put  in  motion  to  readi  ooi 
train,  not  only  as  a  measure  of  safety  and  protection  to  the  latter,  but  as  a  n* 
oessary  movement  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  command,  particularly  that  por 
tion  whose  haversacks  and  overcoats  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians 
early  in  the  morning.  By  ten  o'clock  we  reached  the  battle  ground,  but  with- 
out halting  pushed  on,  following  the  trail  we  had  made  in  striking  the  village. 
The  mnrch  was  continued  at  a  brisk  gait  until  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  I  concluded  it  would  be  jNTudent  to  allow  the  main  command  to  halt 
and  bivouac  until  daylight,  sending  one  squadron  forward  without  delay,  to  re- 
inforce the  guard  with  the  train.  Colonel  West's  squadron  was  detailed  upon 
this  duty.  The  main  body  of  the  troops  was  halted,  and  permitted  to  build 
Quge  fires,  fuel  being  obtainable  in  abundance  from  the  timber  which  lined  the 
/alley  of  the  Washita — our  march  still  leading  us  up  the  course  of  this  stream . 

At  daylight  the  next  morning  we  were  again  in  our  saddles  and  wending 
our  way  hopefuUy  toward  the  train.  The  location  of  the  latter  we  did  not 
know,  presuming  that  it  had  been  pushing  after  us  since  we  had  taken  oar 
abrupt  departure  from  it.  Great  was  our  joy  and  satisfaction,  about  ten 
o'clock,  to  discover  the  train  safely  in  camp.  The  teams  were  at  onoe  har- 
nessed and  hitched  to  the  wagons,  and  without  halting  even  to  prepare  break- 
fast, the  march  was  resumed,  I  being  anxious  to  encamp  at  a  certain  point 
that  night  from  where  I  intended  sending  scouts  through  with  despatches  to 
Greneral  Sheridan.  Early  in  the  afternoon  this  camp  was  reached;  it  was  near 
the  point  where  we  had  first  struck  the  timbered  valley,  at  the  time  not  know- 
ing that  it  was  the  valley  of  the  Washita.  Here  men  and  horses  were  given 
the  first  opportunity  to  procure  a  satisfiustory  meal  since  the  few  hasty  morsels 
obtained  by  them  during  the  brief  halt  made  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  the 
night  we  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village.  After  posting  our  pickets  and 
rendering  the  camp  secure  from  surprise  by  the  enemy,  horses  were  unsad- 
dled, tents  pitched,  and  every  means  taken  to  obtain  as  comfortable  a  night  as 
the  limited  means  at  our  disposal  and  the  severities  of  the  season  would  per- 
mit. After  partaking  of  a  satisfactory  dinner,  I  began  writing  my  report  to 
General  Sheridan.  First  I  sent  for  California  Joe,  and  informed  liim  that  I 
desired  to  send  a  despatch  to  General  Sheridan  that  night,  and  would  have  it 
ready  by  dark,  so  Uiat  the  bearer  could  at  once  set  out  as  soon  as  it  was  suffi- 
ciently dark  to  conceal  his  movements  from  the  scouts  of  the  enemy,  who  no 
doubt  were  still  following  and  watching  us.  I  told  California  Joe  that  I  had 
selected  him  as  the  bearer  of  the  despatch,  and  he  was  at  liberty  to  name  the 
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niimber  of  men  he  desired  to  aooompany  him,  as  it  was  a  most  perilous  mis^ 
sioii  on  which  he  was  going.  The  exact  distance  he  would  ha^e  to  ride  in  or- 
der to  reach  General  Sheridan's  headqnarters  at  Gamp  Supply  could  not  be 
detennfned.  The  command  had  occupied  four  days  in  accomplishing  it,  hut 
€aliibmia  Joe,  with  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  the  experi- 
ence of  our  march,  would  be  able  to  follow  a  much  more  direct  route  than  a 
krge  command  moving  with  a  train. 

He  did  not  seem  in  the  least  disturbed  when  told  of  his  selection  for  this  er- 
rand, so  full  of  danger.  When  informed  that  he  might  name  the  number  of 
men  to  accompany  him,  I  supposed  he  would  say  about  twelve  or  more,  under 
command  of  a  good  non-commissioned  officer.  Very  few  persons  in  or  out  of 
the  military  service  would  have  cared  to  undertake  the  journey  with  much  less 
than  ten  times  that  force,  but  he  contented  himself  by  informing  me  that  be- 
fore answering  that  question  he  would  walk  down  to  where  the  scouts  were  in 
camp  and  consult  his  "  pardoer.^  He  soon  returned  saying,  **  Fve  Just  been 
talkin*  the  matter  over  with  my  pardner,  and  him  and  me  both  condudee  that 
as  safe  and  sure  a  way  as  any  is  for  him  and  me  to  take  a  few  extra  rounds  of 
ammunition  and  strike  out  from  here  together'the  very  minnit  it's  dark.  As  for 
any  more  men,  we  don't  want  'em,  because  yer  see  in  a  case  of  this  'ere  kind 
thar's  more  to  be  made  by  dodgin'  an'  runnin'  than  thar  is  by  fightin',  an'  two 
9pright  men  kin  do  better  at  that  than  twenty;  they  can't  be  seen  half  as  fur. 
fiesldes,  two  won't  leave  as  much  of  a  trail  for  the  Injuus  to  find.  If  my  pard- 
aer  an'  me  kin  git  away  from  here  as  soon  as  it  is  plum  dark,  we'll  be  so  fui 
from  here  by  daylight  to-morrer  mornin'  the  Injuns  never  couldn't  tetoh  hide 
nor  bar  of  us.  Besides,  I  don't  reckon  the  pesky  varmints  '11  be  so  overly  keen  in 
meddlin'  with  our  business,  seein'  as  how  they've  got  then:  ban's  tolerable  full 
•ettin'  things  to  rights  at  home,  owin'  to  the  little  visit  we've  jist  made  'em.  I 
lather  s'pect,  all  things  considerin',  them  Injuns  would  be  powerful  glad  to  eall 
it  quits  for  a  spell  any  way,  an'  if  I  ain't  off  the  trail  mightily,  some  of  tiiem 
'ere  bead  chiefe  as  ain't  killed  will  be  headin'  for  the  nighest  Peace  Commis- 
sioner before  they  git  the  war  paint  clean  off  their  faces.  This  thing  of  pump- 
in'  'em  when  the  snow's  a  foot  deep,  and  no  grass  for  their  ponies,  puts  a  new 
wrinkle  in  these  Injuns'  scalp,  an'  they  ain't  goin'  to  git  over  it  in  a  minnit 
either.  Wal,  I'm  goin'  back  to  the  boys  to  see  if  I  can  borrer  a  little  smokin' 
tobacker.  I  may  want  to  take  a  smoke  on  the  way.  Whenever  you  git  yer 
dookiments  ready  jist  send  your  orderly  down  thar,  and  me  and  my  pardner 
will  be  ready.  I'm  mighty  glad  I'm  goin'  to-night,  for  I  know  Gineral  Sheri- 
dan 11  be  monstrous  glad  to  see  me  back  so  soon.  Did  I  tell  yer  I  used  to 
know  tbe  Qineral  when  he  was  second  or  third  lootenant  and  post  quartermas- 
ter in  Oregon?    That  must  'a  been  afore  your  time." 

Leaving  California  Joe  to  procure  his  **  tobacker,"  I  assembled  all  the  offi- 
€€»  of  the  command  and  informed  them  that  as  there  was  but  an  hour  or  two 
in  which  I  was  to  write  my  report  of  the  battle  of  the  Washita,  I  would  not 
have  time,  as  I  should  have  prefeiTed  to  do,  to  send  to  them  for  regular  and 
fonnally  written  reports  of  their  share  in  the  engagement;  but  in  order  that  I 
might  have  the  benefit  of  their  combined  knowledge  of  the  battle  and  its  re- 
sults, each  officer  in  response  to  my  request  gave  me  a  brief  summary  of  some 
of  the  important  points  which  his  report  would  have  contained  if  submitted  in 
writmg.  With  this  information  in  my  possession,  I  sat  down  in  my  tent  and 
penned,  in  as  brief  manner  as  possible,  a  report  to  General  Sheridan  detailing 
<mr  movements  from  the  time  Elliott,  with  his  three  oompanies*  i^^ofJfi^^^Qle 
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trail,  up  to  the  point  from  which  my  despatch  was  written,  giving  partioiilaiiy 
the  main  facts  of  oar  discoyery,  attack,  and  complete  destmction  of  the  yfllag^t 
of  Black  Kettle.  It  was  Just  abont  dark  when  I^ished  this  despatch  and  was 
about  to  send  for  Califomia  Joe,  when  that  loquacious  personage  appeared  aft 
the  door  of  my  tent.  '^Fm  not  so  anxious  to  leave  yer  all  here,  but  the  fiu)ft 
is,  the  sooner  me  and  pardner  are  oft  I  reckon  the  better  it'll  be  in  the  end. 
I  want  to  put  at  least  fif^  miles  'tween  me  and  this  place  by  daylight  to-mov- 
rer  momin',  so  if  yer'll  jest  hurry  up  yer  papers,  it'll  be  a  lift  for  us.** 

On  going  outdde  the  tent  I  saw  that  the  '*  pardner  "  was  the  scout  Jack 
Ck>rbin,  the  same  who  had  first  brought  the  intelligence  of  Elliott's  disooTery 
of  the  trail  to  us  at  Antelope  Hills.  He  was  almost  the  antipodes  of  Califoniia 
Joe  in  regard  to  many  points  of  character,  seldom  indulging  in  a  remark  or 
suggestion  unless,  prompted  by  a  question.  These  two  scouts  recalled  to  my 
mind  an  amicable  arrangement  said  to  exist  between  a  harmonious  married 
pair,  in  which  one  was  willing  to  do  all  the  talking  and  the  other  was  perfectly 
willing  he  should.  The  two  scouts,  who  were  about  to  set  out  to  accomplish  a 
long  journey  through  an  enemy's  country,  with  no  guides  save  the  stars,  neitfaar 
ever  having  passed  over  the  route  they  proposed  to  take,  and  much  of  the  ride 
to  be  executed  during  the  darkness  of  night,  apparently  felt  no  greater,  if  as 
great,  anxiety  as  to  the  result  of  their  hazardous  mission  than  one  ordinarily 
feels  in  oontemplatiog  a  journey  of  a  few  hours  by  rail  or  steamboat.  Cali- 
fornia Joe  was  dressed  and  equipped  as  usuaL  Abont  his  waist  and  under- 
neath  his  cavalry  greatcoat  and  cape  he  wore  a  belt  containing  a  Colt  re- 
volver and  hunting  knife ;  these,  with  his  inseparable  companion,  a  long  Springs 
field  breech-loading  rifle,  composed  his  defensive  armament.^  His  '*  pardner,** 
Jack  Corbin,  was  very  similarly  arrayed  except  in  equipment,  his  belt  oon» 
Uuniug  two  revolvers  instead  of  one,  while  a  Sharps  carbine  supplied  the  plao* 
of  a  rifle,  beinu:  more  readily  carried  and  handled  on  horseback.  The  mounts 
of  the  two  men  were  as  difierent  as  their  characters,  Califomia  Joe  confiding 
his  safety  to  the  transporting  powers  of  his  favorite  mule,  while  Corbin  waa 
placing  his  reliance  upon  a  fine  gray  charger.  Acquainting  the  men  with  the 
probable  route  we  should  pursue  in  our  onward  march  toward  Camp  Supply,  so 
that,  if  desirable,  they  might  be  able  to  rejoin  us,  I  delivered  my  report  to 
Greneral  Sheridan  into  the  keeping  of  Califomia  Joe,  who,  after  unbuttonin|^ 
numerous  coats,  blouses,  and  vests,  consigned  the  package  to  one  of  the  nn* 
merous  capacious  inner  pockets  with  which  each  garment  seemed  supplied* 
with  the  remark,  '*  I  reckon  it'll  keep  dry  thar  in  case  of  rain  or  accident** 
Both  men  having  mounted,  I  shook  hands  with  them,  wishing  them  Grod-speed 
and  a  successful  joumey.  As  they  rode  off  in  the  darkness  Califomia  Joe,  ir- 
repressible  to  the  last,  called  out,  **  Wal,  I  hope  an'  tmst  yer  won't  have  any 
scrimmage  while  I'm  gone,  because  I'd  hate  mightily  now  to  miss  anything  of 
the  sort,  seein'  I've  stuck  to  yer  this  fur." 

After  enjoying  a  most  grateful  and  comparatively  satis£EU3tory  ni^t's  rest^ 
the  demands  of  hunger  on  the  part  of  man  and  beast  having  been  bountifolly 
supplied  from  the  stores  contained  in  our  train,  while  a  due  supply  of  blankets 
and  robes,  with  the  assistance  of  huge  camp-fires,  enabled  the  men  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  intense  cold  of  midwinter,  our  march  was  resumed  at 
daylight  in  the  direction  of  Camp  Supply.  Our  wounded  had  received  every 
possible  care  and  attention  that  a  skilful  and  kind-hearted  medical  officer 
eould  suggest.  Strange  to  add,  and  greatly  to  our  surprise  as  well  as  joy» 
Colonel  Barnitz,  who  had  been  carried  into  the  village  8hot-throu|^the  body. 
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and,  as  mil  sappoeed,  mortally  wounded,  with  apparently  bat  a  tow  minotea 
to  lire,  had  not  only  saryfred  the  rough  Jostling  of  the  night  march  made 
after  leaving  the  Tillage,  bnt  the  snrgeon.  Dr.  Lippincott,  who  was  unceasing 
in  his  attentions  to  the  wounded,  reported  indications  fayorable  to  a  prolonga- 
tion of  life  if  not  a  complete  recoyery.  This  was  cheering  news  to  all  the 
comrades  of  Ck>lonel  Bamitz.  I  well  remember  how,  when  the  Colonel  was 
first  carried  by  four  of  his  men,  in  the  folds  of  an  army  blanket,  into  the  vil- 
lage, his  &oe  wore  that  pale  deathly  aspect  so  common  and  peculiar  to  those 
mortally  wounded.  He,  as  well  as  all  who  saw  him,  believed  his  end  near 
at  hand.  But  like  a  brave  soldier,  as  he  was  and  had  proven  himself  to 
be,  death  had  no  terrors  for  liim.  When  asked  by  me^  as  I  knelt  at  the  side 
of  tiie  litter  on  which  he  was  gasping  for  breath,  whether  he  had  any  messages 
to  send  to  absent  friends,  he  realized  the  perils  of  his  situation,  and  in  half-fin« 
ished  sentences,  mingled  with  regrets,  delivered,  as  he  and  all  of  us  supposed, 
his  fiirewell  messages  to  be  transmitted  to  dear  ones  at  home.  And  yet,  de- 
ipite  the  absence  of  that  care  and  quiet,  not  to  mention  little  delicacies  and 
hixaries,  regarded  as  so  essential,  and  which  would  have  been  obtainable  under 
almost  any  other  circumstances.  Colonel  Bamitz  continued  to  improve,  and 
before  many  weeks  his  attendant  medical  officer  was  able  to  pronounce  him 
out  of  danger,  although  to  this  day  he  is,  and  for  the  remainder  of  life  will  be, 
disabled  ftt>m  further  active  duty,  the  ball  by  which  he  was  wounded  having 
levered  one  of  his  ribs  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  either  riding  or  the 
wearing  of  a  sabre  or  revolver  too  painful  to  be  endured.  By  easy  marches 
we  gradually  neared  Camp  Supply,  and  had  begun  to  descend  the  long  slope 
leadiog  down  to  the  vaUey  of  Wolf  creek»  the  stream  on  which  we  had  en- 
oamped  three  nights  when  we  first  set  out  from  Camp  Supply  in  search  of 
Indians. 

^th  two  or  three  of  the  Osage  guides  and  as  many  of  the  officers,  I 
was  riding  some  distance  in  advance  of  the  column  of  troops,  and  could  indis- 
tinctly see  the  timber  fringing  the  valley  in  the  distance,  when  the  attention  of 
onr  little  party  was  attracted  to  three  horsemen  who  were  to  be  seen  riding 
slowly  along  near  the  edge  of  the  timber.  As  yet  they  evidently  had  not  ob- 
served us,  the  troops  behind  us  not  having  appeared  in  view.  We  were 
greatly  at  a  loss  to  determine  who  the  three  horsemen  might  be ;  thoy  were 
yet  too  distant  to  be  plainly  visible  to  the  eye,  and  the  orderly  with  my  field 
glass  was  still  in  rear.  While  we  were  halting  and  watching  their  move- 
ments we  saw  that  they  also  had  discovered  us,  one  of  their  number  riding  up 
to  a  small  elevation  near  by  from  which  to  get  a  better  view  of  our  group. 
After  studying  us  for  a  few  moments  he  returned  at  a  gallop  to  his  two  com- 
panions, when  all  three  turned  their  horses  toward  the  timber  and  moved 
rapidly  in  that  direction.  We  were  still  unable  to  determine  whether  they 
were  Indians  or  white  men,  the  distance  being  so  great  between  us,  when  my 
orderly  arrived  with  my  field  glass,  by  which  I  was  able  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
them  just  as  they  were  disappearing  in  the  timber,  when  whose  familiar  form 
diould  be  revealed  but  that  of  California  Joe,  urging  his  mule  to  its  greatest 
ipeed  in  order  to  reach  the  timber  before  we  should  discover  them.  They  had 
eridently  taken  us  for  Indians,  and  well  they  might,  considering  that  two  of 
ear  party  were  Osages  and  the  others  were  dressed  in  anything  but  the  regula- 
tbn  uniform.  To  relieve  the  anxious  minds  of  California  Joe  and  his  com- 
paidons,  I  put  spurs  to  my  horse  and  was  soon  bounding  down  the  plains  lead* 
big  into  the  valley  to  Join  him.    I  had  not  proceeded  over  half  way  when  th^ 
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foouts  rode  cautiously  out  from  the  timber,  and  California  Joe,  after  shading 
his  eyes  with  his  hand  and  looking  for  a  few  moments*  railed  his  huge  som- 
brero from  his  matted  head*  and  waving  it  above  him  as  a  signal  of  recogni- 
tion, pressed  his  great  Mexican  spurs  deep  into  the  sides  of  his  hnmUe-lookiAg 
steed,  if  a  mule  may  receive  sudi  an  appellation,  and  the  three  sconts  were 
lOon  galloping  toward  us. 

The  joy  at  the  meeting  was  great  on  both  sides,  only  dampened  somewhat 
on  the  part  of  California  Joe  by  the  fact  that  he  and  his  comrades  had  taken 
to  the  timber  so  promptly  when  first  they  discovered  us;  but  he  explained  it 
by  saying,  **  I  counted  on  it  bein^  you  all  the  time  when  I  fust  got  my  eye  on 
yer,  until  I  saw  two  Injuns  in  the  squad,  an^  forgettin*  all  about  them  Osages 
we  had  along,  I  jumped  at  the  conclusion  that  if  thar  war  any  Iiyuns  around, 
the  comfortablest  place  I  knowed  for  us  three  was  to  make  frir  the  timber,  and 
there  make  a  stand.  We  war  gettin*  ready  to  give  it  to  yer  if  it  turned  out  yer 
war  all  Injius.    Wal,  Fm  powerful  glad  to  see  yer  agin,  an'  that's  sure.^ 

From  his  further  conversation  we  were  informed  that  Jack  Corbin  and  him- 
self had  made  their  trip  to  General  Sheridan's  headquarters  without  hindrance 
or  obstacle  being  encoiutered  on  their  way,  and  that  after  delivering  the  des- 
patches and  being  well  entertained  in  the  mean  time,  they,  with  one  other  scout, 
had  been  sent  by  the  General  to  endeavor  to  meet  us,  bringing  from  him  a 
package  of  orders  and  letters. 

While  the  column  was  overtaking  us,  and  while  California  Joe,  now  in  his 
element,  was  entertaining  the  attentive  group  of  officers,  scouts,  and  Osages 
who  gathered  around  him  to  hear  him  relate  in  his  quaint  manner  what  he 
saw,  heard,  and  told  at  General  Sheridan's  headquarters,  I  withdrew  to  one 
side  and  opened  the  large  official  envelope  in  which  were  contained  both  offi- 
cial and  personal  despatches.  These  were  eagerly  read,  and  while  the  satbfiu)- 
tioD  derived  from  the  perusal  of  some  of  the  letters  of  a  private  and  congratu- 
latory nature  from  personal  friends  at  Camp  Supply  was  beyond  expression, 
the  climax  of  satisfaction  was  reached  when  my  eye  came  to  an  official-look* 
ing  document  bearing  the  date  and  heading  which  indicated  department  head- 
quarters as  its  source.  We  had  but  little  farther  to  go  before  going  into  camp 
for  that  night,  and  as  the  command  had  now  overtaken  us,  we  moved  down  to 
the  timber  and  there  encamped;  and  in  order  that  the  approving  words  of  our 
chief  should  be  transmitted  promptly  to  every  individual  of  the  command,  the 
line  was  formed  and  the  following  order  announced  to  the  officers  and  m^i : 

Ubadquabtebs  Dbpabtmbnt  of  the  Missousi,  in  ths  Fisld,  Depot  on  xmi  Nokth  ] 
Canadian,  at  the  Junction  op  Beaver  Creek,  Indian  Terbitobt, 

Noyember  S9, 1868. 

General  Field  Orders  Ko.  S.^The  Mi^or  General  commanding  annonnoes  to  tbla  oom- 
mand  the  defeat,  by  the  Seventh  regiment  of  cavalry,  of  a  laige  force  of  Cheyenne  Indiana,  imder 
the  celebrated  chief  Black  Kettle,  reinforced  by  the  Anipahoea  under  Little  Raven,  and  Uie  Kl- 
owas  nnder  Satanta,  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  Instant,  on  the  Wastiita  river,  near  the  Antelop« 
Hiila,  Indian  Territory,  resulting  in  a  loss  to  the  savages  c .'  tne  hundred  and  three  wairiora  UUed, 
nclttding  Black  Kettle,  the  capture  of  flity-three  squaws  aa.  1  children,  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
live  ponies,  eleven  hundred  and  twenty-three  buflkilo  robes  and  skins,  Ave  hundred  and  thiitj^ilTe 
pounds  of  ]K)wder,  one  thousand  and  fifty  pounds  of  lead,  four  thousand  arrows,  seven  hundred 
pounds  of  tobacco,  besides  rifles,  pistols,  saddles,  bovrs,  lariats,  and  immense  quantltiee  of  dried 
meat  and  other  winter  provisions,  the  complete  destruction  of  their  village,  and  almost  total  annl- 
hilation  of  this  Indian  band. 

The  loss  to  the  Seventh  Cavalry  was  two  officers  killed,  Mnior  Joel  H.  Elliott  and  CHiteia 
Louis  McIa  Hamilton,  and  nineteen  enlisted  men;  three  offioera  vrounded,  Brevet  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Albert  Bamita  (badly).  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  T.  W.  Custer,  and  Second  lieutenaBt  T. 
Z.  March  (slightly),  and  eleven  enlisted  men. 

The  enexgy  and  rapidity  shown  dnrinv  one  of  the  heaviest  snow-storms  that  haa  vlaited  ddls 
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MMkni  of  the  emintrj,  with  the  temperatiire  below  freeeliig  point,  amA  the  gftUttitry  and  hwrcty 
efiplaTBd.  leealtliiff  in  nich  ilgnal  soooeie,  raOeet  the  higbeet  credit  npon  both  the  offieere  end 
nenof  the  8ef«nth  Cafahry;  and  the  lia)oH3eneial  eoounandbig,  whUe  vegfetting  the  Iom  of  aneli 
Ipdlaat  offloen  aa  Mi^r  Elliott  and  Cairtatai  Hanillton,  who  ML  while  gallantlj  leadhit  tfielr  men, 
deriies  to  ezpieaa  hie  thanks  to  the  offieen  and  men  engaged  fai  the  battle  of  the  Waahita,  and  his 
apeeial  eongratnlatlons  are  tendered  to  their  disttaigDlshed  eoaunander«  Breret  Hi^r-Geneml 
Qeoige  A.  Cnster,  te  the  elBoient  and  gallant  serrioea  rendered,  whloh  haTe  < 
openfaig  of  the  «*"r^g"  agahist  boetile  Indians  soath  of  the  Arkansas. 
Byeommandof 

Mi^oi^Oeoeral  P.  H.  SmnoDAV. 
iBIgned)        J.8cinnrLSBOBOCBT,BreTetI4eiitenant-OokNielt  A.D.  O.,  A.  A.  A. 


This  order,  oontaining  as  it  did  the  gratefhl  words  of  approval  from  our  re* 
rered  commander,  went  hr  to  drown  the  remembrance  of  the  hanger,  cold, 
and  danger  encoontered  by  the  command,  in  the  resolute  and  miited  eihri 
made  by  it  to  thoroughly  discharge  its  duty. 

Words  like  these,  emanating  from  the  source  they  did,  and  upon  an  oooa- 
lion  such  as  this  was,  were  immeasurably  more  welcome,  gratifying,  and  sat- 
isfactory to  the  pride  of  officers  and  men  than  would  have  been  the  reception 
of  a  budget  of  brevets,  worded  in  the  regular  stereotyped  form  and  distrib- 
uted in  a  promiscuous  manner,  having  but  little  regard  to  whether  the  re- 
dident  had  bravely  imperilled  his  life  on  the  battle-field  in  behalf  of  his 
country,  or  had  taken  particular  care  to  preserve  that  life  upon  some  field  hr. 
removed  from  battle. 

Tbe  last  camp  before  we  reached  Camp  Supply  was  on  Wolf  creek,  about 
ten  miles  from  General  Sheridan's  headquarters.  The  weather  had  now 
moderated  to  the  mildest  winter  temperature,  the  snow  having  melted  and 
disappeared. 

From  this  point  I  sent  a  courier  to  General  Sheridan  soon  after  going  into 
eamp,  informing  him  of  our  whereabouts  and  the  distance  frt>m  his  camp,  and 
that  we  would  reach  the  latter  at  such  an  hour  in  the  forenoon,  when  the  offi* 
cers  and  men  of  my  command  would  be  pleased  to  march  in  review  before  him 
and  his  staff  as  we  finished  our  return  march  from  the  opening  of  the  winter 
campaign.  Officers  and  men,  in  view  of  this,  prepared  to  put  on  their  best  ap- 
pearance. At  the  appointed  hour  on  the  morning  of  December  2,  the  com- 
mand moved  out  of  camp  and  began  its  last  day's  march  toward  Camp  Sup- 
ply. Considering  the  hard  and  trying  character  of  the  duty  they  had  been  en- 
gaged in  since  leaving  Camp  Supply,  the  appearance  of  officers,  men,  and 
horses  was  far  better  than  might  naturally  have  been  expected  of  them. 
When  we  arrived  within  a  couple  of  miles  of  General  Sheridan's  headquarters, 
we  were  met  by  one  of  his  staff  officers  with  a  message  from  the  General,  that 
it  would  give  him  great  pleasure  to  review  the  Seventh  Cavalry  as  proposed, 
and  that  he  and  his  staff  would  be  mounted,  and  take  up  a  favorable  position 
for  tbe  review  near  headquarters.  In  approaching  Camp  Supply  by  the  routo 
we  were  marching,  a  view  of  the  camp  and  depot  is  first  gained  from  the  point 
where  the  high  level  plain  begins  to  descend  gradually,  to  form  the  valley  in 
tbe  middle  of  which  Camp  Supply  is  located;  so  that  by  having  a  man  on  the 
lookoQt,  to  report  when  the  troops  should  first  make  their  appearance  on  the 
heights  overlooking  Beaver  creek,  the  General  was  enabled  not  only  to  receive 
timely  notice  of  our  approach,  but  to  take  position  with  his  staff  to  witness  our 
aiarch  down  the  long  gradual  slope  leading  into  the  valley.  The  day  was  all 
we  could  wish — a  bright  sun  overhead,  and  favorable  ground  for  the  manoeu 
Yikg  of  troops. 

I  had  taken  the  precaution  to  establish  the  formation  of  the  marching . 
•otomn  before  we  should  appear  in  view  from  Gbneral  Sheridan's  camp,  s^l^^ 
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that  after  our  march  began  down  the  beautifully  descending  slope  to  the  ▼«!« 
ley,  no  change  was  made.  In  many  respects  the  column  we  formed  was  unique 
in  appearance,  first  rode  our  Osage  guides  and  trailers,  dressed  and  painted 
in  the  extremest  fashions  of  war  according  to  thdr  rude  customs  and  ideas.  As 
we  advanced  these  warriors  chanted  their  war  songs,  fired  their  guns  in  tri- 
umph, and  at  intervals  gave  utterance  to  their  shrill  war-whoops.  Next 
came  the  scouts  riding  abreast,  with  California  Joe  astride  his  £utlifhl  mule 
bringing  up  the  right,  but  unable,  even  during  this  ceremonious  and  formal  ooca- 
ion,  to  dispense  with  his  pipe.  Immediately  in  rear  of  the  scouts  rode  the  In- 
dian  prisoners  under  guard,  all  mounted  on  Indian  ponies,  and  in  their  dress, 
conspicuous  by  its  bright  colors,  many  of  them  wearing  the  scarlet  blanket  so 
popular  with  the  wild  tribes,  presenting  quite  a  contrast  to  the  dull  and  motley 
colors  worn  by  the  scouts.  Some  little  distance  in  rear  came  the  troops  formed 
in  column  of  platoons,  the  leading  platoon,  preceded  by  the  band  playing  **  Garry 
Owen,^*  being  composed  of  the  sharpshooters  under  Colonel  Cook,  followed  in 
succession  by  the  squadrons  in  the  regular  order  of  march.  In  this  order  and 
arrangement  we  marched  proudly  in  front  of  our  chief,  who,  as  the  officers 
rode  by  giving  him  the  military  salute  with  the  sabre,  returned  their  forma, 
courtesy  by  a  graceM  lifting  of  his  cap  and  a  pleased  look  of  recognition  firom 
his  eye,  which  spoke  his  approbation  in  language  far  more  powerful  tlian 
studied  words  could  have  done.  In  speaking  of  the  review  afterwards,  (Gen- 
eral Sheridan  said  the  appearance  of  the  troops,  with  the  bright  rays  of  the 
sun  reflected  from  their  burnished  arms  and  equipments,  as  they  advanced  in 
beautiflil  order  and  precision  down  the  slope,  the  band  pla3ring,  and  the  blue 
of  the  soldiers'  uniforms  slightly  relieved  by  the  gaudy  colors  of  the  Indians, 
both  captives  and  Osages,  the  strangely  fantastic  part  played  by  the  Osage 
guides,  their  shouts,  chanting  their  war  songs,  and  firing  their  guns  in  air,  all 
combined  to  render  the  scene  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  highly  interesting 
he  remembered  ever  having  witnessed. 

After  marching  in  review,  the  troops  were  conducted  acifoss  the  plain  to 
the  border  of  Beaver  creek,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Qeneral  Sheridan^s 
camp,  where  we  pitched  our  tents  and  prepared  to  eiyoy  a  brief  period  of 
rest. 

We  had  brought  with  us  on  our  return  march  from  the  battle-ground  of  the 
Washita  the  remains  of  our  slain  comrade.  Captain  Louis  McLane  Hamil- 
ton. Arrangements  were  at  once  made,  upon  our  arrival  at  Camp  Supply,  to 
ofier  the  last  formal  tribute  of  respect  and  affection  which  we  as  his  surviving 
comrades  could  pay.  As  he  had  died  a  soldier's  death,  so  like  a  soldier  he 
should  be  burled.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  after  our  arrival  at  Camp  Sup- 
ply the  funeral  took  place.  A  little  knoll  not  far  from  camp  was  chosen  as  the 
resting-place  to  which  we  were  to  consign  the  remains  of  our  departed  oom- 
rade.  In  the  arrangements  for  the  conduct  of  the  funeral  ceremonies,  no  pre^ 
liminary  or  important  detail  had  been  omitted  to  render  the  occasion  not  only 
one  of  imposing  solemnity,  but  deeply  expressive  of  the  high  esteem  in  which 
the  deceased  had  been  held  by  every  member  of  the  command.  In  addition  to 
the  eleven  companies  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry,  the  regular  garrison  of  Camp 
Supply,  numbering  several  companies  of  the  Third  Regular  Infantry,  the  rai- 
ment in  which  Captain  Hamilton  had  first  entered  the  regular  service,  was  also 
in  attendance.  The  body  of  the  deceased  was  carried  in  an  ambulance  as  a 
hearse,  and  covered  with  a  large  4merican  flag.  The  ambulance  was  pre- 
ceded by  Captain  Hamilton's  squadron,  commanded  by  Brevet  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  T.  B.  Weir,  and  Was  followed  by  his  horse,  covered  with  a  mourning 
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dMetaBd  bearing  on  tlie  saddle — ^the  same  in  which  Captain,  Hamilton  wai 
leated  when  he  receiyed  his  death  wound— the  sabre  and  belt  and  the  rereraed 
kqp-booti  of  the  deceased.  The  pall-bearers  were  Major-Greneral  Sheridaa* 
Breret  lientraant-Colonels  J.  Schuyler  Crosby,  W.  W.  Cook,  and  T.  W*  Cos- 
ier. Breret  Major  W.  W.  Beebe,  lieatenant  Jo^ph  Hall,  and  myself. 

Our  scjonm  at  Camp  Supply  was  to  be  brief.  We  arrired  there  on  the  Sd 
of  December,  and  in  less  than  one  week  we  were  to  be  in  the  saddle  with  onr 
numben  more  than  doubled  by  reinforcements,  and  again  wending  our  way 
•onthward  over  the  route  we  had  so  lately  passed  over. 

Before  setting  out  on  the  last  expedition,  I  had  stated  to  the  officers  in  a 
casual  manner  that  all  parties  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  the  contemplated 
campaign  against  the  Indians  must  reconcile  themselves  in  advance — ^no  mat- 
tor  bow  the  expedition  might  result— to  becoming  the  recipients  of  censure  and 
onboonded  criticism;  that  if  we  fiiiled  to  engage  and  whip  the  Indians— labor 
as  we  might  to  accomplish  this— the  people  in  the  West,  particularly  along 
and  near  the  frontier,  those  who  had  been  victims  of  the  assaults  made  by 
Indbns,  would  denounce  us  in  unmeasured  terms  as  being  inefficient  or  luke- 
warm in  the  performance  of  our  duty;  whereas  if  we  should  find  and  punish 
the  Indians  as  they  deserved,  a  wail  would  rise  up  from  the  horrified  humani- 
tarians througliout  the  country,  and  we  would  be  accused  of  attacking  and  kill- 
ing friendly  and  defenceless  Indians.  My  predictions  proved  true;  no  sooner 
was  the  intelligence  of  the  battle  of  the  Washita  flashed  over  the  country  than  the 
anticipated  cry  was  raised.  In  many  instances  it  emanated  from  a  class  of  per- 
sons truly  good  in  themselves  and  in  their  intentions,  but  who  were  familiar  to 
only  a  very  limited  degree  with  the  dark  side  of  the  Indian  question,  and 
whose  ideas  were  of  the  sentimental  order.  There  was  another  class,  however, 
equally  loud  in  their  utterances  of  pretended  horror,  who  were  actuated  by 
pecuniary  motives  alone,  and  who,  from  their  supposed  or  real  intimate  Imowl- 
edge  of  Indian  character  and  of  the  true  merits  of  the  contest  between  the  In- 
dians and  the  Grovernment,  were  able  to  give  some  weight  to  their  expressed 
ofMuions  and  assertions  of  alleged  facts.  Some  of  these  last  described  actually 
went  so  far  as  to  assert  not  only  that  the  village  we  had  attacked  and  destroyed 
was  that  of  Indians  who  had  always  been  friendly  and  peaceable  toward  the 
whites,  but  that  many  of  the  warriors  and  chiefs  were  partially  civilized  and 
had  actually  borne  arms  in  the  Union  army  during  the  war  of  rebellion.  The 
most  astonishing  fact  connected  with  these  assertions  was  not  that  they  were 
ottered,  but  that  many  well-informed  people  believed  them. 

The  Government,  however,  was  in  earnest  in  its  determination  to  admin- 
ister ^oper  and  deserved  punishment  to  the  guilty ;  and  as  a  mark  of  ap- 
proval of  the  opening  event  of  the  winter  campaign,  the  following  telegram 
frcHU  the  Secretary  of  War  was  transmitted  to  us  at  Camp  Supply : 

lAUnVAHT-OBKBRAL  SHBSMAM,  St.  Loois,  Mo. 

,Wab  DsPABTMEirT,  Wabhik OTON  CiTY,  December  3, 186a 
leoBgnloUito  yoa,  Sheridan,  and  Caster  on  the  splendid  snocess  with  which  your  campaign 
li  begin.   Ask  Sheridan  to  send  forward  tlie  names  of  officers  and  men  desenring  of  special  men 
tloa.  (Signed)  J.  M.  Schofisld,  Secretary  of  War. 

It  was  impracticable  to  comply  with  the  request  contained  in  the  closing 
portion  of  the  despatch  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  for  the  gratifying  reason 
that  every  officer  and  man  belonging  to  the  expedition  liad  performed  his  fill] 
rut  in  rendering  the  movement  against  the  hostile  tribes  a  complete  success 
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THE  olofe  of  the  last  chapter  left  my  command  in  camp  near  Qoneral  8hfl^ 
idan^s  headquarters,  at  the  point  now  known  as  Camp  Supply,  Indiao 
Territory.  We  had  retomed  on  the  30th  of  November  from  the  campiugn  of 
the  Washita,  well  satisfied  with  the  result  of  our  labors  and  exposures;  bat  we 
were  not  to  sit  quietly  in  our  tents  or  winter  quarters,  and  give  way  to  mntasi 
congratulations  upon  the  success  which  had  already  rewarded  our  efforts. 
The  same  spirit  who,  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  campaign  of  1864,  had  so  soo 
oessfhlly  inaugurated  the  '*  whirling  ^'  movement,  was  now  present,  and  it  wis 
determined  that  upon  a  slightly  modified  principle,  reinforced  by  the  biting 
frosts  of  winter,  we  should  continue  to  **  press  things  '^  until  our  savage  ene- 
mies should  not  only  be  completely  humoled,  but  be  forced  by  the  combined 
perils  of  war  and  winter  to  beg  for  peace,  and  settle  quietly  down  within  the 
limits  of  their  reservation. 

Such  was  the  import  of  the  closing  sentences  in  the  **  Congratnlatory  Or- 
der **  published  by  Greneral  Sheridan  to  the  Seventh  Cavalry  and  quoted  in  the 
preceding  chapter.  **The  opening  of  the  campaign  against  hostile  Indians  south 
of  Arkansas,*'  were  the  words  used.  We  have  seen  the  ''opening;"  if  the 
reader  will  accompany  me,  I  will  endeavor  to  relate  that  which  followed,  in- 
troducing the  principal  events  which,  in  connection  with  the  battle  of  the 
Washita,  resulted  in  forcing  all  the  **  hostile  Indians  south  of  the  Arkansas  **  toa 
condition  of  comparative  peace,  and  gave  peace  and  protection  to  that  portion 
of  our  frontier  which  had  so  long  suffered  from  their  murderous  and  thieving 
raids. 

In  less  than  one  week  from  the  date  of  our  arrival  at  Camp  Supply,  we  were 
to  be  again  in  the  saddle  and  wending  our  way  southward  toward  the  sup- 
posed winter  haunts  of  our  enemies— this  time,  however,  with  more  than 
double  our  former  numbers.  So  long  had  the  thrifty  and  enterprising  settlers 
upon  the  frontier  of  Kansas,  particularly  those  who  had  selected  homes  in  the 
fertile  valleys  of  the  Saline,  Solomon,  and  Republican  rivers,  been  suljeoted 
to  the  depredations  of  the  Cheyennes,  Arrapahoes,  Apaches,  Kiowas,  and 
Sioux,  and  so  frequent  had  the  murder  and  capture  of  settlers  by  these  Indians 
become,  that  the  citizens  and  the  ofilcials  of  the  State  felt  forced  to  take  meas- 
ures in  their  own  defence,  and  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  with  the  forces  of  the 
Gtoneral  Gk>vernment,  in  the  attempt  to  give^uiet  and  protection  to  life  and 
property  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  border  settlements.  The  last  needed  im- 
pulse to  this  movement  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Kansas  was  given  idien 
the  Indians,  late  in  the  preceding  summer,  made  two  raids  upon  the  settle- 
ments in  the  Saline,  Solomon,  and  Republican  valleys,  and,  after  murdering 
many  of  tlie  men  and  children,  burning  houses,  and  destroying  or  capturing  a 
vast  amount  of  stock,  carried  off  into  captivity  two  young  women  or  ^rls,  both 
belonging  to  highly  respected  families  residing  on  the  exposed  border  of  the 
State.  Although  one  of  tlie  captives  was  married,  her  marriage  to  a  fiurmer 
Having  been  celebrated  less  tlian  one  month  prior  to  the  day  of  her  nnfortu- 
nate  capture  by  the  Indians,  yet  neither  of  them  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
nave  passed  the  line  which  separates  girlhood  from  womanhood.  Mrs.  Mor- 
gan, the  bride,  was  but  nineteen,  while  her  companion  b^  misfortone.  Miss 
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White*  was  stCI  her  Junior  by  a  year  or  more.  As  they  played  no  unimpor- 
tant part  in  sabseqnent  opei-ations  against  the  Indians,  the  principal  events  at- 
tending their  capture  may  not  be  out  of  place.  Neither  knew  the  other,  nor 
had  they  ever  seen  each  other  until  Uiey  met  as  captives  in  an  Indian  village 
hondreds  of  miles  from  their  frontier  liomes.  One  can  readily  imagine  with 
what  deep  interest  and  mutual  sympathy  the  acquaintance  of  these  two  help- 
less girls  began.  Miss  White  liad  been  captured  and  carried  to  the  Indian 
village  about  one  month  before  the  capture  of  Mrs.  Morgan  occurred.  Tho 
brief  story  of  the  capture  of  the  former  is  soon  told.  One  day,  her  father  being 
it  work  in  the  field,  she  and  a  younger  sister  were  engaged  in  the  garden,  when 
jhe  saw  four  Indians  entering  the  house  where  her  mother  and  the  younger 
children  of  the  family  were.  Her  first  impulse  was  to  fly,  but  seeing  an  Indian 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  garden  she  turned  and  entered  the  house.  One  or 
two  of  the  Indians  could  speak  broken  English;  all  of  them  assumed  a  most 
friendly  demeanor  and  requested  something  to  eat.  This  request  was  met  by 
a  most  prompt  and  willing  response  upon  the  part  of  Mrs.  White  and  her  chil- 
dren. With  true  Western  hospitality  they  prepared  for  their  unbidden  giiests  as 
bountifully  as  the  condition  of  the  larder  would  permit  No  depredations  had 
been  committed  in  that  vicinity  for  some  time,  and  as  it  was  not  an  unusual 
oecurrence  for  small  parties  of  Indians  when  engaged  on  hunting  excursions 
to  visit  the  settlements,  where  they  invariably  met  with  kind  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  settlers,  it  was  hoped  that  after  obtaining  the  desired  meal  the 
party  would  quietly  withdraw  without  committing  any  depredations.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  intention  of  the  savages.  Already  on  that  day  their  hands 
liad  been  dipped  in  the  white  man^s  blood,  and  the  peaceful  procurement  of  some- 
thing to  appease  their  hunger  was  merely  the  dropping  of  the  curtain  between 
two  acts  of  a  terrible  drama.  Having  satisfied  the  demands  of  their  appetites* 
it  was  then  time  for  them  to  throw  aside  the  guise  of  friendship,  under  which  they 
had  entered  the  house  and  l>een  treated  as  favored  guests,  and  to  reveal  the  true 
object  of  their  visit.  Two  stalwart  warriors  grasped  Miss  White  in  their  arms 
and  rushed  toward  the  door.  Neither  her  shrieks  nor  the  feeble  resistance  she 
was  able  to  off^r  retarded  their  movements.  As  she  found  herself  being  rapidly 
carried  from  the  house  the  last  glimpse  she  obtained  of  those  within  revealed  her 
mother  engaged  in  an  unequal  struggle  witii  a  powerful  warrior,  while  another 
of  the  savages  had  feUed  a  younger  sister  to  the  floor  and  was  then  engaged  in 
destroying  such  articles  of  fhmiture  or  table  ware  as  he  could  lay  hands  upon. 
Her  two  captors  hurried  her  from  the  house,  hastened  to  the  spot  where  they 
had  left  their  ponies,  and  after  binding  their  captive  upon  the  back  of  one  of 
their  ponies,  and  being  joined  by  the  others  of  the  party,  began  their  flight  from 
the  settlements,  well  knowing  that  the  alarm  would  soon  be  given,  and  pur- 
sidt  by  the  enraged  settlers  would  be  the  result.  Amid  the  terrible  suiTound- 
ings  of  her  own  situation,  the  anxieties  of  the  fair  captive  to  know  the  fate  of 
the  dear  ones  left  behind  must  have  been  unspeakable.  I  can  scarcely  imag- 
ine a  more  deplorable  fate  than  that  to  which  this  defenceless  girl  had  become 
the  victim.  Torn  from  her  home  amid  scenes  of  heartrending  atrocities,  dis- 
tracted with  anxious  thoughts  as  to  the  fate  which  had  befallen  her  mother  and 
listers,  she  now  found  herself  a  helpless  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  most 
3rael«  heartless,  and  barbarous  of  human  enemies.  Unable  to  utter  or  com- 
prehoid  a  word  of  the  Indian  language,  and  her  captors  only  being  able  to 
express  the  most  ordinary  words  in  broken  English,  her  condition  was  ren- 
dered the  more  forlorn,  if  possible,  by  her  inability  to  communicate  with  thosoi 
m  whose  power  she  found  herself.  digitized  b,  ^  IC 
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With  war  partiet  retarning  from  a  foray  upon  the  gettlementB,  the  ftnl 
oljeot  is  to  place  as  long  a  distanoe  as  possible  between  themselves  and 
any  party  which  may  be  in  pursuit  To  accomplish  this,  as  soon  as  thej 
have  completed  the  destruction  and  havoo  of  which  the  settlers  are  thft 
▼idims,  the  entire  party,  usually  numbering  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  war- 
riors, collect  at  a  point  near  the  settlements  previously  agreed  upon,  and 
at  once  begin  their  flight  toward  their  village,  probably  located  at  least 
two  hundred  miles  from  the  scene  of  thehr  attack.  Being  mounted,  as  all 
wAr  parties  are,  upon  the  fleetest  of  Indian  ponies  with  extra  animals  driven 
along,  little  or  no  rest  for  either  pony  or  rider  is  taken  during  the  first  twen^- 
fonr  hours,  by  which  time  it  is  no  unusual  feat  for  a  war  party  to  traverse  a 
distance  of  one  hundred  miles. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  flight  every  precaution  is  adopted  to  prevent 
leaving  a  heavy  trail,  or  one  easily  to  be  followed ;  to  this  end,  bistead  of  mov- 
ing,  as  is  customary,  in  single  file,  thereby  leaving  a  clearly  defined  path, 
each  warrior  moves  independently  of  his  fellows,  until  all  danger  from  pur- 
suit is  safely  passed,  when  the  party  fiills  into  single  file,  and,  with  the  chief  at 
the  head,  moves  along  in  almost  unbroken  silenoe.  If  during  an  attack  upon 
the  frontier  settlements  the  Indians  should  encounter  unexpected  and  success- 
ful resistance,  necessitating  a  premature  withdrawal  and  flight  on  their  part, 
they  still  resort  to  stratagem  in  order  to  secure  their  safety.  In  accordance 
with  a  plan  previously  formed  and  understood  by  each  member  of  the  parly, 
and  specially  provided  for  an  emergency,  the  war  party  finding  themselves 
about  to  encounter  successful  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  frontiersmen  beat  a 
hasly  retreat;  but  instead  of  taking  their  flight  in  a  single  direction  and  in  one 
party,  thereby  leaving  an  unmistakable  clue  for  their  pursuers,  the  entire 
party  breaks  up  into  numerous  smaller  bands,  each  apparent.y  fleeing  in  an 
independent  direction,  a  few  of  the  best  mounted  usually  fidling  behind  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  pursuers  and  give  time  to  those  of  the  party  who  are 
burdened  with  prisoners  and  captured  stock  to  make  good  their  escape.  In 
such  an  emergency  as  this,  a  rendezvous  for  the  entire  party  has  been  pre- 
viously fixed  upon.  Its  location  is  usually  upon  or  near  some  water-course  or 
prominent  landmark,  distant  perhaps  thirty  or  forty  miles;  thither  all  smaller 
pardes  direct  their  course,  each  by  a  separate  and  usually  a  circuitous  course. 
Should  either  of  these  smaller  parties  find  themselves  closely  punned,  or  their 
trail  being  followed  and  all  efforts  to  throw  the  pursuers  off  prove  unavailing, 
they  relinquish  the  plan  of  uniting  with  the  others  at  the  established  rendez- 
vous, as  that  would  imperil  the  safety  of  their  comrades,  and  select  a  new 
route  leading  neither  in  the  direction  of  the  rendezvous  nor  of  the  village,  in 
order  not  only  to  elude  but  mislead  their  pursuers.  Then  ensues  a  long 
and  tiresome  flight,  until,  having  worn  out  or  outwitted  their  pursuers,  of  whose 
movements  they  keep  themselves  thoroughly  informed,  they  make  their  way 
in  safety  to  the  village.  At  the  latter,  lookouts  are  constantly  kept  on  some 
jNTominent  hill  to  watcb  the  coming  of  the  absent  warriors,  and  give  notice  of 
thehr  approach.  A  war  party  returning  from  a  successful  raid  into  the  settle- 
ments, and  bringing  with  them  prisoners  and  captured  stock,  is  an  event  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  every  occupant  of  the  village.  Having  arrived 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  village,  and  feeling  safe  from  all  danger  from  pur- 
suit, the  chief  in  command  of  the  war  party  causes  a  signal  smoke  to  be  eent 
up  from  some  high  point  along  the  line  of  march,  well  knowing  that  watchfril 
eyes  near  the  village  are  on  the  alert  and  will  not  £^11  to  observe  the  signal  and 
uiiderstand  its  meaning.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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It  is  wonderM  to  what  a  state  of  perfection  the  Indian  hus  carried  tliis  aim* 
fie  mode  of  telegraphing.  Scattered  over  a  great  portion  of  the  plains,  from 
British  America  in  the  north  almost  to  the  Mexican  border  on  the  south*  are 
to  be  found  isolated  hills,  or,  as  they  are  nsnally  termed,  '*  bnttes,^*  which  can 
be  seen  a  distance  of  from  twenty  to  more  tiian  fifty  miles.  These  peaks  are 
selected  as  the  telegraphic  stations.  By  varying  the  number  of  the  columns  of 
4moke  different  meanings  are  oonyeyed  by  the  messages.  The  most  simple  as 
weU  as  most  easily  varied  mode,  and  resembling  somewhat  the  ordinary  alpha- 
bet employed  in  the  magnetic  telegraph,  is  arranged  by  building  a  small  fire 
i^ioh  is  not  allowed  to  blaze;  then,  by  placing  an  armfhl  of  partially  green 
grass  or  weeds  over  the  fire,  as  if  to  smother  it,  a  dense  white  smoke  is  created, 
which  ordinarily  will  ascend  in  a  continuous  vertical  column  for  hundreds  of 
feet.  This  column  of  smoke  is  to  the  Indian  mode  of  telegraphing  what  the 
cuTTent  of  electricity  is  to  the  system  employed  by  the  white  man;  the  alphas 
bet  so  for  as  it  goes  is  almost  identical,  consisting  as  it  does  of  long  lines  and 
flhort  lines  or  dots.  But  how  formed?  is  perhaps  the  query  of  the  reader. 
By  the  simplest  of  methods.  Having  his  current  of  smoke  established,  the  In« 
dian  operator  simply  takes  his  blanket  and  by  spreading  it  over  the  small  pile 
of  weeds  or  grass  from  which  the  column  of  smoke  takes  its  source,  and  pro- 
perly controlling  the  edges  and  comers  of  the  blanket,  he  confines  the  smoke, 
and  is  in  this  way  able  to  retain  it  for  several  moments.  By  rapidly  displac- 
ing the  blanket,  the  operator  is  enabled  to  cause  a  dense  volume  of  smoke  to 
rise,  the  length  or  shortness  of  which,  as  well  as  the  number  and  frequency 
of  the  columns,  he  can  regulate  perfectly,  simply  by  the  proper  use  of  the 
blanket  For  the  transmission  of  brief  messages,  previously  determined 
upon,  no  more  simple  method  could  easily  be  adopted.  As  soon  as  Uie  look- 
out near  the  village  discerns  the  approach  in  the  distance  of  the  expected 
war  party,  the  intelligence  is  at  once  published  to  the  occupants  of  the  village 
through  the  stentorian  tones  of  the  village  crier,  the  duties  of  which  office  are 
nsoally  performed  by  some  superannuated  or  deposed  chief.  Runners  mounted 
upon  fleet  ponies  are  at  once  despatched  to  meet  the  returning  warriors  and 
gather  the  particulars  of  the  expedition — whether  successful  or  otherwise; 
whether  they  are  returning  laden  with  scalps  and  plunder  or  oome  empty- 
handed.  Have  they  brought  prisoners  and  captured  horses?  and  are  Uieir 
own  numbers  unbroken,  or  do  their  losses  exceed  their  gains?  These 
and  similar  questions  are  speedily  solved,  when  the  runners  hasten  back  to 
the  village  and  announce  the  result,  whereupon  the  occupants  of  the  entire 
village,  old  and  young,  sally  forth  to  meet  the  returning  warriors.  If  the 
Utter  have  been  successful  and  have  suffered  no  loss,  they  become  the  recip- 
ients of  all  the  triumph  which  a  barbarous  and  excited  people  are  capable  of 
heaping  upon  them.  They  advance  toward  the  village  painted  and  dressed  in 
foil  war  costume,  singing  their  war  songs,  discliarging  their  fire-arms,  and 
uttering  ever  and  anon  the  war-whoop  peculiar  to  their  tribe.  Added  to  this, 
every  soul  in  the  village  capable  of  uttering  a  soTind  joins  in  the  general  re 
joicing,  and  for  a  time  the  entire  population  is  wild  with  excitement.  If,  how- 
ever, instead  of  returning  in  triumph,  the  war  party  has  met  with  disaster  and 
aoflered  the  loss  of  one  or  more  warriors,  the  scene  witnessed  upon  Uieir  ar« 
rival  at  the  village  is  as  boisterous  as  the  other,  but  even  more  horrible.  The 
party  is  met  as  before  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  but  in  a  widely  dif- 
erent  manner ;  instead  of  the  shouts  and  songs  of  victory  wliich  greet  the  success* 
i^  warriors,  only  the  screams  and  wails  of  an  afflicted  people  are  to  1 
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the  war  paint  and  bright  colors  give  way  to  a  deep  black  with  which  all  the 
monmen  and  friends  of  the  £illen  warriors  besmear  their  faces,  while  the 
members  of  the  immediate  fiimily  begin  hacking  and  scarifying  their  fiM>e8» 
arms,  and  bodies  with  knives,  and  give  way  to  liuuentations  the  most  piercing 
and  horrible  in  sound.  A  not  infrequent  mode  of  disfiguring  themselves,  and 
one  which  I  have  often  seen,  is  for  the  mourner,  particularly  if  the  one  mouroed 
is  a  wife  or  husband,  to  cut  off  the  first  Joint  of  the  little  finger.  Tliis  of  course 
is  done  witbout  the  slightest  regard  for  the  rules  of  surgery,  of  which  the  In- 
dians generally  are  wofldly  ignorant  The  operation  is  simply  performed  by 
taking  a  knife,  often  of  questionable  sharpness,  and  cutting  tfatrough  the  flesh 
and  first  joint  of  the  little  finger,  leaving  no  '*  fiap ''  of  fiesh  to  cover  the  ex* 
posed  bone.  As  a  result,  in  healing  the  flesh  withdraws  from  the  mutilated  por- 
tion of  the  flnger,  and  usually  leaves  nearly  an  inch  of  bone  exposed,  present- 
ing of  course  a  most  revolting  appearance. 

The  village  to  which  Miss  Whitens  captors  belonged  was  located  at  that 
time  south  of  the  Arlcansas  river,  and  distant  from  her  home  at  least  three 
hundred  miles.  How  many  girls  of  eighteen  years  of  age  possess  the  i^ysi- 
oal  ability  to  survive  a  Journey  such  as  lay  before  this  lonely  captive?  Un- 
provided with  a  saddle  of  any  description,  she  was  mounted  upon  an  Indian 
pony,  and  probably  required  to  accomplish  nearly,  if  not  quite,  one  hundred 
miles  within  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  and  thus  to  continue  the  tiresome 
Journey  with  but  little  rest  or  nourishment.  Added  to  the  discomforts  and 
great  fatigue  of  the  Journey  was  something  more  terrible  and  exhausting 
than  either.  The  young  captive,  although  a  mere  girl,  was  yet  sufficiently 
versed  in  the  perils  attending  frontier  life  to  fhlly  comprehend  that  upon  her 
arrival  at  the  village  a  fate  awaited  her  more  dreadful  than  death  itself.  She 
realized  that  if  her  life  had  been  spared  by  her  savage  captors  it  was  due  to 
no  sentiment  of  mercy  or  kindness  on  their  part,  but  simply  that  she  might 
be  reserved  for  a  doom  far  more  fearfhl  and  more  to  be  dreaded  than  death. 

The  capture  of  Mrs.  Morgan  occurred  about  one  month  later,  and  in  the 
same  section  of  country,  and  the  story  of  her  capture  is  in  its  incidcnta 
almost  a  repetition  of  that  of  Miss  White.  Her  young  husband  was  engaged 
at  work  in  a  field,  not  far  firom  the  house,  when  the  crack  of  a  rifle  fh>m  the 
woods  near  by  summoned  her  to  the  door.  She  barely  had  time  to  see  her 
husband  fall  to  the  ground  when  she  discovered  several  Indians  rushing^ 
toward  the  house.  Her  first  impulse  was  to  seek  safety  in  fiight,  but  aheady 
the  Indians  had  surrounded  the  house,  and  upon  her  attempting  to  escape  one^ 
of  the  savages  felled  her  to  the  ground  by  a  blow  from  his  war  club,  and  she 
lost  all  consciousness.  When  she  recovered  her  senses  it  was  only  to  find  her- 
self bound  upon  the  back  of  a  pony  which  was  being  led  by  a  mounted  warrior, 
while  another  warrior  rode  behind  and  urged  the  pony  she  was  mounted  upon 
to  keep  up  the  trot.  There  were  about  fifbjr  warriors  in  the  party,  nearly  all 
belonging  to  the  Cheyenne  tribe,  the  others  belonging  to  the  Sioux  and  Arra- 
pahoes.  As  in  the  case  of  the  capture  of  Miss  White,  a  rapid  flight  immediately 
followed  the  capture. 

It  was  the  story  oft  repeated  of  outrages  like  these,  but  particularly  of  these^ 
two,  that  finally  forced  the  people  of  Kansas  to  take  up  arms  in  their  own  de- 
fence. Authority  was  obtained  firom  the  (General  (Government  to  raise  a  re^ 
ment  of  cavalry,  whose  services  were  to  be  aocepted  for  a  period  of  six 
months.    So  earnest  and  enthusiastic  had  the  people  of  the  fh)ntier  become 
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merited  ponishment,  that  people  of  all  ciaasee  and  callings  were  eager  to 
abandon  their  professions  and  take  up  arms  against  the  traditional  enemy  of 
<fae  iiroBtier.  The  Gk>yemor  of  the  State,  Hon.  S.  J.  Crawford,  resigned  the 
4iilies  of  the  Ezecotiye  of  the  State  into  the  hands  of  the  Lieatenant-GoyemoTf 
and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  regiment,  which  was  then  being  organ- 
ised and  equipped  for  sendee  daring  the  winter  campaign.  After  the  retom 
of  the  SeTenth  Cavalry  from  the  Washita  campaign,  we  were  simply  waiting 
the  arriyal  at  Camp  Supply  of  the  Kansas  volonteers  before  again  setting  oat 
to  continue  the  campaign,  whose  opening  had  began  so  aospicionsly.  Se* 
Twe  storms  delayed  the  arriyal  of  the  Kansas  troops  beyond  the  expected 
time.  They  reached  Camp  Supply,  however,  in  time  for  the  7th  of  De- 
eember  to  be  fixed  upon  as  the  date  of  oar  departure.  My  command,  ae 
thus  increasedt  consisted  of  eleven  companies  of  the  Seventh  United  States 
Cavalry;  ten  companies  of  the  Nineteenth  Kansas  volunteer  Cavalry,  Colonel 
4S.  J.  Crawford  commanding;  a  detachment  of  scouts  under  Lieutenant  Silas 
Pepoon,  Tenth  Cavalry;  and  between  twenty  and  thirty  whites,  Osage  and 
Kaw  IniUans,  as  guides  and  trailers.  As  our  ultimate  destination  was  Fort 
Cobb,  Indian  Territory,  where  we  would  obtain  a  renewal  of  our  supplies  after 
the  termination  of  our  proposed  march,  and  as  General  Sheridan  desired  to 
transfer  his  headquarters  **  in  the  field  '*  to  that  point,  he  decided  to  accom- 
pany my  command,  but  generously  declined  to  exercise  any  command  of  the 
•expedition,  merely  desiring  to  avail  hknself  of  this  opportunity  of  an  escort 
without  rendering  a  detachment  for  that  purpose  necessary;  and,  as  he  re- 
marked  when  announcing  his  intention  to  accompany  us,  he  simply  wished  to  , 
be  r^|;arded  as  a  '*  passenger.** 

The  day  prior  to  our  departure  I  was  standing  in  front  of  my  tent,  when  a 
yoong  man,  probably  twenty-one  or  two  years  of  age,  accosted  me  and  began 
a  conversation  by  inquiring  when  I  expected  the  expedition  would  move.  Any 
person  who  has  had  much  to  do  with  expeditions  in  the  Indian  country  knows 
how  many  and  how  frequent  are  the  applications  made  to  the  commanding 
oflloer  to  obtain  employment  as  scouts  or  guides.  Probably  one  in  fifty  of 
^le  applicants  is  deserving  of  attention,  and  if  employed  would  prove 
^  worthy  of  his  hire.**  Taking  but  a  glance  at  the  young  man  who  addressed 
me,  and  believing  him  to  be  one  of  the  numerous  applicants  for  employment, 
my  attention  being  at  the  time  absorbed  with  other  matters,  I  was  in  no  mood 
to  carry  on  a  conversation  wliich  I  believed  would  terminate  in  an  offer  t^f  ser- 
vices not  desired.  I  was  disposed  to  be  somewhat  abrupt  in  my  answers,  but 
there  was  something  in  the  young  man's  earnest  manner,  the  eagerness  with 
which  he  seemed  to  await  my  answers,  that  attracted  and  interested  me.  After 
a  few  questions  on  his  part  as  to  what  portion  of  the  country  I  expected  to 
march  through,  what  tribes  I  might  encounter,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature, 
he  suddenly  said«  **  General,  I  want  to  go  along  with  you.*'  This  only  con- 
firmed my  first  impressiop,  although  from  his  conversation  I  soon  discovered 
that  he  was  not  one  of  the  professional  applicants  for  employment  as  a  scout 
or  guide,  hut  more  likely  had  been  seized  with  a  spirit  of  wild  romance,  and 
imagined  the  proper  field  for  its  display  would  be  discovered  by  accompanying 
an  expedition  against  the  Indians.  Many  instances  of  this  kind  had  previous- 
ly &llen  under  my  observation,  and  I  classed  this  as  one  of  them ;  so  I  simply 
informed  him  that  I  had  already  employed  as  many  scouts  and  guides  as  were 
reqaired,  and  that  no  position  of  that  character,  or  any  other  in  fact,  was  open 
to  him.    Not  in  the  least  discouraged  by  this  decided  refhsal,  he  replied :  **  ButiV^ 
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yoQ  do  not  understand  me;  I  do  not  desire  employment  in  your  command,  nor 
any  position  requiring  pay.  I  only  ask  permission  to  accompany  yonrexpedi* 
tlon.  I  liave  neither  arms  nor  horse;  if  yon  will  furnish  me  these,  and  per^ 
mit  me  to  go  with  you,  I  will  serve  you  in  any  capacity  I  can,  and  will  exped 
no  pay." 

My  curiosity  was  now  excited;  I  therefore  pressed  him  to  explain  his  mo 
thre  in  desiring  to  accompany  the  expedition. 

**  Well,  ni  tell  you ;  it*s  a  sad  story.  About  four  months  ago  the  Indians  afe-^ 
tacKed  my  home,  and  carried  off  my  only  sister,  a  girl  nineteen  years  of  age. 
Since  that  day  I  have  heard  not  a  word  as  to  what  has  become  of  her.  I  know 
not  whether  she  is  among  the  living  or  dead;  but  when  I  think  of  what  musi 
be  her  fate  if  among  the  living,  I  am  almost  tempted  to  wish  she  was  quietly 
resting  among  the  dead.  I  do  not  even  know  what  tribe  was  engaged  in  her 
capture,  but  hearing  of  your  expedition  I  thought  it  might  afford  me  the  means 
of  getting  some  clue  to  my  sister^s  fate.  You  may  have  a  council  with  some 
of  the  chiefs,  or  some  of  the  prisoners  you  captured  at  the  battle  of  the  Washita 
may  tell  me  something  of  her;  or  if  I  can  only  learn  where  she  is,  perhaps 
you  can  e^^change  some  of  your  prisoners  for  her;  at  any  rate,  the  only  chance 
I  have  to  learn  anytliing  concerning  her  is  by  being  permitted  to  accompany 
your  expedition.'' 

Of  course  he  was  permitted  to  accompany  the  expedition ;  not  only  tiiatr 
Imt  he  was  provided  with  a  horse  and  arms,  and  appointed  to  a  remunerative 
position.  I  asked  him  why  he  had  not  informed  me  at  first  as  to  his  object  in 
desiring  to  go  with  us.  He  replied  that  he  feared  that  if  it  was  known  thai 
he  was  in  search  of  a  lost  sister,  and  we  should  afterward  have  interview* 
with  the  Indians,  as  we  certainly  would  at  Fort  Cobb,  he  might  not  be  as  sue* 
eessful  in  obtaining  information  as  if  the  object  of  his  mission  was  unlmown. 

The  name  of  this  young  man  was  Brewster,  and  the  lost  sister  in  whose 
search  he  was  so  earnestly  engaged  was  Mrs.  Morgan,  whose  capture  has  al* 
ready  been  described.  From  him  I  learned  that  Mrs.  Morgan's  husband* 
although  shot  down  at  the  first  fire  of  the  Indians,  was  in  a  fair  way  to  re- 
cover, although  crippled  probably  for  life.  But  for  his  wounds,  he  too  would 
have  joined  the  brother  in  a  search  for  the  sister  and  for  his  bride,  whoee  hon- 
eymoon had  met  with  such  a  tragic  interruption.  Young  Brewster  remained 
with  my  command  during  the  entire  winter,  accompanying  it,  and  every  de- 
tachment made  from  it,  in  the  eager  hope  to  learn  something  of  the  fitte  of  hi» 
sister.  In  his  continued  efforts  to  discover  some  clue  leading  to  her  he  dis- 
played more  genuine  courage,  perseverance,  and  physical  endurance,  and  a 
greater  degree  of  true  brotherly  love  and  devotion,  than  I  have  ever  seen  com- 
bined in  one  person.    We  will  hear  from  him  as  the  story  progresses. 

It  was  decided  to  send  the  captives  taken  at  the  Washita  to  Fort  Hasys^ 
Kansas,  where  they  could  not  only  be  safely  guarded,  but  be  made  far  more 
comfortable  than  at  Camp  Supply.  Before  the  expedition  moved  I  suggested 
to  General  Sheridan  that  I  should  take  with  the  expedition  three  of  the 
squaws  who  were  prisoners  in  our  hands,  with  a  view  to  rendering  their  ser- 
vices available  in  establishing  communication  with  the  hostile  villages,  if  at 
any  time  this  should  become  a  desirable  object.  Greneral  Sheridan  approved 
of  the  suggestion,  and  I  selected  three  of  the  captives  who  were  to  accompany 
us.  The  first  was  Mah-wis-sa,  the  sister  of  Black  Kettle,  whose  acquaint- 
ance the  reader  may  liave  formed  in  the  preceding  chapter;  the  second  was  m 
Sioux  squaw,  probably  fif^  years  of  age,  whom  Mah-wis-sa  ej^ressed  a  deriic 
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lo  h»Te  aooompany  her,  and  who  at  times  was  disposed  to  be  extremely  «Hn 
mimloatiTe  in  regard  to  the  winter  resorts  of  the  varioos  tribes,  and  other  mat- 
ters oonneoted  with  the  purposes  of  the  expedition.  The  third  was  the 
daughter  of  Little  Book,  the  chief  second  in  rank  to  Black  Kettle,  who  had 
been  killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Washita.  little  Book's  daughter  was  au  ex« 
oeediDgly  comely  squaw,  possessing  a  bright,  cheery  face,  a  countenance  beam- 
ing with  intelligence,  and  a  disposition  more  inclined  to  be  merry  than  one 
Qtoally  finds  among  the  Indians.  She  was  probably  rather  under  than  orer 
twenty  years  of  age.  Added  to  bright,  laughing  eyes,  a  set  of  peai'ly  teeth, 
and  a  rioh  complexion,  her  well-shaped  head  was  crowned  with  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  the  most  beautiful  silken  tresses,  rivalling  in  color  the  blackness  of 
the  rayen,  and  extending,  when  allowed  to  fall  loosely  over  her  shoulders, 
to  below  her  widst.  Her  name  was  Mo-nah-se*tah,  wliich,  anglicized,  means 
"The  young  grass  that  shoots  in  the  spring.''  Mo-nah-se-tah,  although  yet  % 
maiden  in  years  and  appearance,  had  been  given  in  marriage,  or,  more  prop- 
erly speaking,  she  had  been  traded  in  marriage,  as  an  Indian  maiden  who 
flboold  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  '*  given  "  away  would  not  be  looked  upon  as 
a  very  desirable  match.  In  addition  to  her  handsome  appearance,  both  in 
form  and  feature,  and  to  any  other  personal  attraction  which  might  be  con- 
sidered peculiarly  her  own,  Mo-nah-se-tah,  being  the  daughter  of  a  chief  high 
in  rank,  was  justly  considered  as  belonging  to  the  cream,  of  the  aristocracy, 
if  not  to  royalty  itself;  consequently  the  suitors  who  hoped  to  gain  her  hand 
most  be  prepared,  according  to  the  Indian  custom,  to  pay  handsomely  for  an 
aUianoe  so  noble.  Little  Bock,  while  represented  as  having  been  a  kind  and 
affectionate  &ther,  yet  did  not  propose  that  the  hand  of  liis  favorite  daugh- 
ter should  be  disposed  of  without  the  return  of  a  due  equivalent. 

Among  the  young  warriors  of  the  tribe  there  were  many  who  wo  old 
have  been  proud  to  call  Mo-nah-se-tah  to  preside  over  the  domestic  destinies 
of  their  lodge,  but  the  price  to  be  paid  for  so  distinguished  an  alliance  was 
beyond  the  means  of  most  of  them.  Among  the  number  of  young  braves  who 
aspired  to  the  honor  of  her  hand  was  one  who,  so  far  as  worldly  wealth  was 
concerned,  was  eligible.  Unfortunately,  however,  he  had  placed  too  much 
reliance  upon  this  £mU  and  had  not  thought  that  while  obtaining  the  consent 
of  paterfamilias  it  frould  be  well  also  to  win  the  heart  of  the  maiden ;  or  per- 
haps he  had,  in  seeking  her  hand,  also  attempted  to  gain  her  heart,  but  not 
meeting  with  the  desired  encouragement  from  the  maiden  of  his  choice,  was 
willing  to  trust  to  time  to  accomplish  the  latter,  provided  only  he  could  secure 
tile  first.  According  to  Indian  customs  the  consent  of  the  bride  to  a  proposed 
marriage,  while  it  may  be  ever  so  desirable,  is  not  deemed  essential.  All 
that  is  considered  absolutely  essential  is,  that  the  bridegroom  shall  be  accept- 
able to  the  father  of  the  bride,  and  shall  transfer  to  the  possession  of  the  latter 
ponies  or  other  articles  of  barter,  in  sufficient  number  and  value  to  be  consid- 
ered a  fair  equivalent  for  the  hand  of  the  daughter.  When  it  is  stated  that 
from  two  to  four  ponies  are  considered  as  the  price  of  the  average  squaw,  and 
that  the  price  for  the  hand  of  Mo-nah-se-tah,  as  finally  arranged,  was  eleven 
ponies,  some  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  high  opinion  entertained  of  her. 

It  proved,  however,  so  far  as  the  young  warrior  was  concerned,  an  unsat> 
isfactory  investment.  The  ponies  were  transferred  to  Little  Bock,  and  all 
the  formalities  were  duly  executed  which,  by  Indian  law  and  custom,  were 
necessary  to  constitute  Mo-nah-se-tah  the  wife  of  the  young  brave.  She  was 
Avoed  to  take  up  her  abode  in  his  lodge,  but  refused  to  acknowledge  him  as 
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her  htifbandy  or  to  reader  him  that  ohedie&ce  and  menial  service  which  tlia 
Indian  hnshand  exacts  from  his  wife.  Time  failed  to  soften  her  heart»  or  to 
cause  her  to  look  kindly  upon  her  self-oonstitated  but  unreoogniaed  lord  and 
master. 

Here  i^as  a  clear  case  of  **  incompatibility  of  dispodtion**;  and  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  some  of  our  State  laws  a  divorce  would  have  been  grmatad 
almost  unquestioned.  The  patience  of  the  young  husband  having  booome 
exhausted,  and  he  having  unsuccessfully  resorted  to  every  measure  of  kind^ 
ness  deemed  likely  to  win  the  love  and  obedience  of  iiis  wife,  he  deterralued  to 
have  recourse  to  harsher  measures — ^if  necessary,  to  employ  force.  Again  he 
mistook  the  character  of  her  upon  wliose  apparently  obdurate  heart  neither 
threats  nor  promises  had  produced  the  faintest  effect  Mo-nah-se-tah  had  {urob- 
ably  been  anticipating  such  a  decision,  and  had  prepared  herself  accordingly. 
Like  most  Indian  women,  she  was  as  skilful  in  the  handling  and  use  of  weapons 
as  most  warriors  are ;  and  when  her  husband,  or  rather  the  husband  who  had 
been  assigned  to  her,  attempted  to  establish  by  force  an  authority  which  she 
had  persistently  reftised  to  recognize,  she  reminded  him  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  a  great  chief,  and  rather  than  submit  to  the  indignities  which  he 
was  thus  attempting  to  heap  upon  her,  she  would  resist  even  to  the  taking  of 
life;  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  she  levelled  a  small  pistol  which  she 
had  carried  concealed  beneath  her  blanket  and  fired,  wounding  him  in  the 
knee  and  disabling  him  for  life. 

Little  Rock,  learning  of  what  had  occurred,  and  finding  upon  investigation 
that  his  daughter  had  not  been  to  blame,  concluded  to  cancel  the  marriage — to 
grant  a  divorce-^which  was  accomplished  simply  by  returning  to  the  unforhi* 
nato  husband  the  eleven  ponies  which  had  been  paid  for  the  hand  of  Mo-nUb 
oe-tah.  What  an  improvement  upon  the  method  prescribed  in  the  oiviliied 
world !  No  lawyer's  fees,  no  publicity  nor  scandal ;  all  tedious  delays  are  avoided, 
and  the  result  is  as  nearly  satisfactory  to  all  parties  as  is  possible. 

Having  sent  a  messenger  to  .isk  the  three  Indian  women  referred  to  to 
come  to  my  tent,  I  acquainted  them  with  my  intent|pn  of  taking  them  with  Hkt 
expedition  when  we  moved  in  search  of  the  hostile  villages.  To  my  surprise 
they  evinced  great  delight  at  the  idea,  and  explained  it  by  saying  that  if  they 
accompanied  us  they  might  be  able  to  see  or  communicate  ;vnth  some  of  their 
})eople,  while  by  remaining  with  the  other  prisoners,  and  becoming  further  sep- 
arated from  their  own  country  and  hunting-grounds,  they  could  entertain  little 
or  no  hope  of  learning  viything  concerning  the  fate  of  other  portions  of  their 
tiibe.  They  gladly  acceded  to  the  proposition  to  accompany  the  troops.  I  then 
inquired  of  them  in  which  mode  tliey  preferred  to  travel,  mounted  upon  ponieSt 
as  was  their  custom,  or  in  an  ambulance.  Much  to  my  surprise,  remembering 
how  loath  the  Indian  is  to  adoot  any  contrivance  of  the  wliite  man,  they  ohose 
the  ambulance,  and  wisely  too,  as  the  season  was  that  of  midwinter,  and  the 
interior  of  a  closely  covered  ambrlanof"  was  a  much  less  exposed  position  1 
that  to  be  found  on  the  back  of  a  pony. 
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FRAGEforthe  horses  and  mules,  and  rations  for  the  men,  sufficient  of 
both  to  last  thirty  days,  having  been  loaded  on  the  wagons,  the  entire 
command,  composed  as  previously  stated,  and  accompanied  by  General  Sheri- 
dan and  staff,  left  Camp  Supply  early  on  the  morning  of  December  7,  and 
turning  our  horses'  heads  southward,  we  marched  in  the  direction  of  the 
IxUtle-ground  of  the  Washita.  Our  march  to  the  Washita  was  quiet  and  un- 
eventful, if  we  except  the  loquacity  of  California  Joe,  who,  now  that  we  were 
onoe  more  in  the  saddle  with  the  prospect  of  stiiTing  times  before  us,  seemed 
<x)mpletely  in  his  element,  and  gave  vent  to  his  satisfaction  by  indulging  in 
a  connected  series  of  remarks  and  queries,  always  supplying  the  answer  to 
the  latter  himself  if  none  of  his  listeners  evinced  a  disposition  to  do  so  for  him. 
Ifis  principal  delight  seemed  to  be  in  speculating  audibly  as^  to  what  would  be 
the  impression  produced  on  the  minds  of  the  Indians  when  they  discovered 
xa  returning  with  increased  numbers  both  of  men  and  wagons. 

**  rd  jist  like  to  see  the  streaked  countenances  of  Satanta,  Medicine  Arrow, 
Lone  Wolf,  and  a  few  others  of  'em,  when  they  ketch  the  fust  glimpse  of  the 
ontfit.  They'll  think  we're  comin-  to  spend  an  evenin'  with  'em  sure,  and  hev 
brought  our  knittin'  with  us.  One  look  '11  satisfy  'em  thar  '11  be  sum  of  the 
domdest  kickin'  out  over  these  plains  that  ever  war  heern  tell  uv.  One  good 
thing,  it's  goin'  to  cum  as  nigh  killin'  uv  'em  to  start  'em  out  this  time  uv  year 
as  ef  we  hed  an  out  an'  out  scrummage  with  'em.  The  way  I  looks  at  it  they 
bey  jist  this  preference :  them  as  don't  like  bein'  shot  to  deth  kin  take  ther 
chances  at  freezin'.'*  In  this  interminable  manner  California  Joe  would  pur- 
sue his  semi-soliloquies,  only  too  delighted  if  some  one  exhibited  interest  suf- 
ficient to  propound  an  occasional  question. 

As  our  proposed  route  bore  to  the  southeast  after  reaching  the  battle- 
field, our  course  was  so  chosen  as  to  carry  us  to  the  Washila  river  a  few 
miles  below,  at  which  point  we  encamped  early  in  the  day.  General 
Sheridan  desired  to  ride  over  the  battle-ground,  and  we  hoped  by  a  careful 
examination  of  the  surrounding  country  to  discover  the  remains  of  Major  Ei- 
hott  and  his  little  party,  of  whose  fate  there  could  no  longer  be  the  faintest 
doubt.  With  one  hundred  men  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry,  under  command  of 
Captam  Yates,  we  proceeded  to  the  scene  of  the  battle,  and  from  there  dis- 
poned in  small  parties  in  all  directions,  with  orders  to  make  a  thorough  search 
to  our  lost  comrades.    We  found  the  evidences  of  the  late  engagement 
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much  as  we  had  left  them.  Hei*e  were  the  bodies,  now  frozen,  of  the  seyen 
hundred  ponies  which  we  had  slain  after  the  battle ;  here  and  there,  scattered 
in  and  about  the  site  of  the  former  village  of  Black  Kettle,  lay  the  bodies  of 
many  of  the  Indians  who  fell  during  the  struggle.  Many  of  the  bodies,  how- 
ever, particularly  those  of  Black  Kettle  and  Little  Rock,  had  been  removed 
!)y  their  friends.  Why  any  had  been  allowed  to  remain  uncared  for,  could 
only  be  explained  upon  the  supposition  that  the  hasty  flight  of  the  other  villa- 
ges prevented  the  Indians  from  carrying  away  any  except  the  bodies  of  the 
most  prominent  chiefi9  or  warriors,  although  most  of  those  remaining  on  the 
battle-ground  were  found  wrapped  in  blankets  and  bound  with  lariats  prepara- 
tory to  removal  and  burial.  Even  some  of  the  Indian  dogs  were  found  loiter* 
ing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  places  where  the  lodges  of  their  former  masters  stood; 
but,  like  the  Indians  themselves,  they  were  suspicious  of  the  white  man,  and 
could  hardly  be  induced  to  establish  friendly  relations.  Some  of  the  soldiers, 
however,  managed  to  secure  possession  of  a  few  young  puppies;  these  were 
carefully  brought  up,  and  to  this  day  they,  or  some  of  their  descendantB,  are 
in  the  possession  of  members  of  the  command. 

After  riding  over  the  grouqd  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  village,  1 
joined  one  of  the  parties  engaged  in  the  search  for  the  bodies  of  Mtyor  Elliott 
and  his  men.  In  describing  the  search  and  its  result,  I  ^cannot  do  better 
than  transcribe  from  my  official  report,  made  soon  after  to  General  Sheridan: 

'*  After  marching  a  distance  of  two  miles  in  the  direction  in  which  Major 
Elliott  and  his  little  party  were  last  seen,  we  suddenly  came  upon  the  stark» 
stiff,  naked,  and  horribly  mutilated  bodies  of  our  dead  comrades.  No  words 
were  needed  to  tell  how  desperate  had  been  the  struggle  before  they  were 
finally  overpowered.  At  a  short  distance  from  where  the  bodies  lay, 
could  be  seen  the  carcasses  of  some  of  the  horses  of  the  party,  which 
had  probably  been  killed  early  in  the  fight.  Seeing  the  hopelessness  of 
breaking  through  the  line  which  surrounded  them,  and  which  undoubtedly 
numbered  more  than  one  hundred  to  one,  Elliott  dismounted  his  men,  tied 
their  horses  together,  and  prepared  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible.  It 
may  not  be  improper  to  add  that  in  describing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  details 
.  of  Elliott's  fight  I  rely  not  only  upon  a  critical  and  personal  examination 
of  the  ground  and  attendant  circumstances,  but  am  sustained  by  the  statements 
of  Indian  chiefs  and  warriors  who  witnessed  and  participated  in  the  fight,  and 
who  have  since  been  forced  to  enter  our  lines  and  surrender  themselves  up, 
under  circumstances  which  will  be  made  to  appear  in  other  portions  of  this 
report. 

**  The  bodies  of  Elliott  and  his  little  band,  with  but  a  single  exception,  were 
found  lying  within  a  cin*.le  not  exceeding  twenty  yards  in  diameter.  We 
found  them  exactly  as  they  fell,  except  that  their  barbarous  foes  had  stripped 
and  mutilated  the  bodies  in  the  most  savage  manner. 

**  All  the  bodies  were  carried  to  camp.  The  latter  was  reached  after  dark. 
It  being  the  intention  to  resume  the  march  before  daylight  the  following  day» 
a  grave  was  hastily  prepared  on  a  little  knoll  near  our  camp,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  Major  Elliott,  whose  remains  were  carried  with  us  for  in- 
terment at  Fort  Arbuckle,  the  bodies  of  the  entire  party,  under  the  dim  light 
of  a  few  torches  held  by  of  sorrowing  comrades,  were  consigned  to  one 
common  resting  place.  No  funeral  note  sounded  to  measure  their  ps»- 
sage  to  the  grave.  Jio  volley  was  fired  to  tell  us  a  comrade  was  receiving  the 
last  sad  rites  of  burial,  that  the  fresh  earth  had  dosed  over-some  oi  our  truest 
and  most  daring  soldiers.  ^'^'^'^^^  by^OOglC 
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"  Before  interment;,  I  caused  a  complete  examination  of  each  body  to  be 
made  by  Dr.  lippincott,  chief  medical  officer  6f  the  expedition,  with  direction 
to  report  on  the  character  and  number  of  wounds  received  by  each,  as  well  as 
to  matUadons  to  which  they  had  been  subjected.  The  following  extracts  are 
taken  from  Dr.  Lippincott's  report : 

''Major  Joel  H.  Elliott,  two  bullet  holes  in  head,  one  in  left  cheek,  right 
hand  cut  off,  left  foot  almost  cut  off,  ...  .  deep  gash  in  right  groin, 
deep  gashes  in  calves  of  both  legs,  little  finger  of  left  hand  cut  off,  and  throat 
cut 

"  Sergeant-Mi^or  Walter  Kennedy,  bullet  hole  in  right  temple,  head  partly 
cot  off,  seventeen  bullet  holes  in  back,  and  two  in  legs. 

"Corporal  Harry  Mercer,  Troop  E,  bullet  hole  in  right  axilla,  one  in 
region  of  heart,  tiiree  in  back,  eight  arrow  wounds  in  back,  right  ear  cut  of^ 
head  scalped,  and  skull  fractured,  deep  gashes  in  both  legs,  and  throat  cut. 

**  Private  Thomas  Christer,  Troop  E,  bullet  hole  in  head,  right  foot  out  off, 
bullet  hole  in  abdomen,  and  throat  cut. 

"Corporal  William  Carrick,  Troop  H,  bullet  hole  in  right  parietal  bone, 
both  feet  cut  of^  throat  cut,  left  arm  broken. 

**  Private  Eugene  Clover,  Troop  H,  head  cut  off,  arrow  wound  in  right  side, 
both  legs  terribly  mutilated. 

**  Private  William  Milligan,  Troop  H,  bullet  hole  in  left  side  of  head,  deep 
gashes  in  ri^t  leg,  ....  left  arm  deeply  gashed,  head  scalped,  and 
throat  cat. 

"Corporal  James  F.  Williams,  Troop  I,  bullet  hole  in  back;  head  and  both 
arms  cut  off^  many  and  deep  gashes  in  back 

"Private  Thomas  Dooney,  Troop  I,  arrow  hole  in  region  of  stomach, 
thorax  cut  open,  head  cut  off,  and  right  shoulder  cut  by  a  tomahawk. 

"  Farrier  Thomas  Fitzpatrick,  Troop  M,  bullet  hole  in  left  parietal  boae» 
bead  scalped,  arm  broken,    ....    throat  cut 

"Private  John  Myres,  Troop  M,  several  bullet  holes  in  head,  scalped, 
nineteen  bullet  holes  in  body,    ....    throat  cut. 

"  Private  Cal.  Sharpe,  Troop  M,  two  bullet  holes  in  right  side,  throat  cut, 

<me  bullet  hole  in  left  side  of  head,  one  arrow  hole  in  left  side, 

left  arm  broken. 

"  Unknown,  head  cut  off^  body  partially  destroyed  by  wolves. 

"Unknown,  head  and  right  hand  cut  off,  ...  .  three  bullet  and 
nine  arrow  holes  in  back. 

"  Unknown,  scalped,  skull  fractured,  six  bullet  and  thirteen  arrow  holes  in 
back,  and  three  bullet  holes  in  chest" 

I  have  quoted  these  extracts  in  order  to  give  the  reader  an  insight  of  the 
treatment  invariably  meted  out  to  white  men  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall 
within  the  scope  of  the  red  man^s  bloodthirsty  and  insatiable  vengeance.  The 
report  to  General  Sheridan  then  continues  as  follows: 

"In  addition  to  the  wounds  and  barbarities  reported  by  Dr.  Lippincott,  I 
saw  a  portion  of  the  stock  of  a  Lancaster  rifle  protruding  from  the  side  of  one 
of  the  men;  the  stock  had  been  broken  off  near  the  barrel,  and  the  butt  of  it, 
probably  twelve  inches  in  length,  had  been  driven  into  the  man's  side  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  inches.  The  forest  along  the  banks  of  the  Washita,  from  the 
batde-ground  a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  was  found  to  have  been  one  contin- 
uous Indian  village.  Black  Kettle's  band  of  Cheyennes  was  above ;  then  came 
other  hostile  tribes  camped  in  the  following  order:  Arrapahoes  ^^er^|i|^^^^|^ 
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yen ;  Kiowas  nnder  Sfttanta  and  Lone  Wolf;  the  remaining  bands  of  Cheyennes, 
Comanches,  and  Apaches.  Nothing  ooald  exceed  the  disorder  and  baste  with 
which  these  tribes  had  fled  from  their  camping  grounds.  They  had  abandoned 
thousands  of  lodge  poles,  some  of  which  were  still  standing,  as  when  last 
used.  Immense  numbers  of  camp  kettles,  cooking  utensils,  coffee-mills,  axes, 
and  several  hundred  buffiUo  robes  were  found  in  the  abandoned  camps  adja- 
cent to  Black  Kettle's  village,  but  which  had  not  been  visited  before  by 
our  troops.  By  actual  examination,  it  was  computed  that  over  six  hundred 
lodges  had  been  standing  along  the  Washita  during  the  battle,  and  within  five 
miles  of  the  battle-ground,  and  it  was  fix>m  these  villages,  and  others  still 
lower  down  the  stream,  that  the  immense  number  of  warriors  came  who,  af- 
ter our  rout  and  destruction  of  Black  Kettle  and  his  band,  surrounded  my 
command  and  fought  until  defeated  by  the  Seventh  Cavalry  about  3  p.  u.  on 
the  27th  ult.  ...  In  tbe  deserted  camp,  lately  occupied  by  Satan ta  with 
the  Kiowas,  my  men  discovered  the  bodies  of  a  young  white  woman  and  child, 
the  former  apparently  about  twenty-three  years  of  age,  the  latter  probably 
eighteen  months  old.  They  were  evidently  mother  and  child,  and  had  not 
long  been  in  captivity,  as  the  woman  still  retained  several  articles  of  her 
wardrobe  about  her  person — among  others  a  pair  of  cloth  gaiters  but  little 
worn,  everything  indicating  that  she  had  been  but  recently  captured,  and  upon 
our  attacking  and  routing  Black  Kettle^s  camp  her  captors,  fearing  she  might 
be  recaptured  by  us  and  her  testimony  used  against  them,  had  deliberately 
murdered  her  and  her  child  in  cold  blood.  The  woman  had  received  a  sbot 
in  the  forehead,  her  entire  scalp  had  been  removed,  and  her  skull  horribly 
crushed.    The  child  also  bore  numerous  marks  of  violence.*' 

At  daylight  on  the  following  morning  the  entire  command  started  on  the 
trail  of  the  Indian  villages,  nearly  all  of  which  had  moved  down  the  Washita 
toward  Fort  Cobb,  where  they  had  good  reason  to  believe  they  would  receive 
protection.  The  Arrapahoes  and  remaining  band  of  Cheyennes  left  the  Washi- 
ta valley  and  moved  across  in  the  direction  of  Red  river.  After  following  the 
trail  of  the  Kiowas  and  other  hostile  Indians  for  seven  days,  over  an  almost 
impiissable  country,  where  it  was  necessary  to  keep  two  or  three  hundred  men 
almost  constantly  at  work  with  picks,  axes,  and  spades,  before  being  able  to 
advance  with  our  immense  train,  my  Osage  scouts  came  galloping  back  on  the 
morning  of  the  17th  of  December,  and  reported  a  party  of  Indians  in  our  front 
bearing  a  flag  of  truce. 

It  is  to  this  day  such  a  common  occurrence  for  Indian  agents  to  assert  in 
positive  terms  that  the  pai*ticular  Indians  of  their  agency  have  not  been 
absent  from  their  reservation,  nor  engaged  in  making  war  upon  the  white 
men,  when  the  contrai*y  is  well  known  to  be  true,  that  I  deem  it  proper  to  in- 
ti'oduce  one  of  the  many  instances  of  this  kind  which  have  fallen  under  my  ob- 
servation, as  an  illustration  not  only  of  how  the  public  in  distant  sections  of  the 
country  may  be  misled  and  deceived  as  to  the  acts  and  intentions  of  the  In- 
dians, but  also  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Indian  agents  themselves  will  pro- 
ceed in  attempting  to  shield  and  defend  the  Indians  of  their  paiticular  agency. 
Sometimes,  of  course,  the  agent  is  the  victim  of  deception,  and  no  doubt  con- 
scientiously proclaims  that  which  he  firmly  believes;  but  I  am  forced  by  long 
experience  to  the  opinion  that  instances  of  this  kind  are  rare,  being  the  excep- 
tion rather  than  the  i-ule.  In  the  example  to  which  I  refer,  the  high  character 
and  distinction  as  well  as  the  deservedly  national  reputation  achieved  by  the 
official  then  in  chai-ge  of  the  Indians  against  whom  we  we-^  operating,  will  at 
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OBce  absolve  me  from  the  imputation  of  intentionally  reflecting  upon  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  action  in  the  matter.  The  only  point  to  occasion  surprise  is  how 
an  officer  possessing  the  knowledge  of  the  Indian  character,  derived  from  an 
extensive  experience  on  the  frontier,  which  General  Hazen  could  justly  lay 
claim  to,  should  be  so  far  misled  as  to  give  the  certificate  of  good  conduct 
which  follows.  Creneral  Hazen  had  not  only  had  superior  opportunities  for 
Btadying  the  Indian  character,  but  had  participated  in  Indian  wars,  and  at  tlie 
very  tune  he  penned  the  following  note  he  was  partially  disabled  from  the  ef- 
iiBcts  of  an  Indian  wound.  The  Government  had  selected  him  from  the  large 
number  of  intelligent  officers  of  high  rank  whose  services  were  available  for 
the  position,  and  had  assigned  him  with  plenary  powers  to  the  superintenden- 
cy  of  the  Southern  Indian  District,  a  position  in  which  almost  the  entire  con- 
trol of  all  the  southern  tribes  was  vested  in  the  occupant.  If  gentlemen  of 
the  experience  and  military  education  of  General  Hazen,  occupying  the  inti- 
mate and  official  relation  to  the  Indians  which  he  did,  could  be  so  readily  and 
completely  deceived  as  to  their  real  character,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  mass 
of  the  people  living  far  from  the  scene  of  operations,  and  only  possessing 
such  information  as  reaches  them  in  scraps  through  the  public  press,  and 
generally  colored  by  interested  parties,  should  at  times  entertain  extremely 
erroneous  impressions  regarding  the  much-vexed  Indian  question.  Now  to 
the  case  in  point : 

With  the  Osage  scouts  who  came  back  from  the  advance  with  the  intelli- 
gence that  a  party  of  Indians  were  in  front,  also  came  a  scout  who  stated  that 
he  was  fi'om  Fort  Cobb,  and  delivered  to  me  a  despatch,  which  read  as  follows : 

Headquabters  Southbbn  Indian  District,  Fort  Cobb,  9  p.  m.  I>ecember  16, 1868. 

T9  tJu  Officer,  commanding  troops  in  the  Field. 

Indians  have  Jost  brought  in  word  that  our  troops  to-day  reached  the  Washita  some  twenty 
miles  above  here.  I  send  this  to  say  that  ali  the  camps  this  side  of  the  point  reported  to  have  been 
reached  are  friendly,  and  have  not  been  on  the  war  path  this  season.  If  this  reaches  you.  it  would 
be  well  to  commonicate  at  once  with  Satanta  or  Black  Eagle,  chieft  of  the  Kiowas,  near  where 
yon  now  are,  who  wiU  readily  inform  you  of  the  position  of  the  Cheyennes  and  Arrapahoes,  also 
of  my  camp.  Bespectfhlly, 

(Signed)  W.  B.  Hazen,  Brevet  M^for-General. 

This  scout  at  the  same  time  informed  me  that  a  large  party  of  Kiowa  war- 
riors, under  Lone  Wolf,  Satanta,  and  other  leading  chiefs,  were  within  less 
than  a  mile  of  my  advance,  and  notwithstanding  the  above  certificate  regard- 
ing their  friendly  character,  they  had  seized  a  scout  who  accompanied  the 
hearer  of  the  despatch,  disarmed  him,  and  held  him  a  prisoner  of  war.  Tak- 
ing a  small  party  with  me,  I  proceeded  beyond  our  lines  to  meet  the  flag  of 
truce.  I  was  met  by  several  of  the  leading  chiefs  of  the  Kiowas,  including 
those  above  named.  Large  parties  of  their  wannors  could  be  seen  posted  in 
the  neighboring  ravines  and  upon  the  surrounding  hilltops.  All  were  painted 
and  plumed  for  war,  and  nearly  all  were  armed  with  one  rifle,  two  revolvers, 
bow  and  arrow,  some  of  their  bows  being  strung,  and  their  whole  appeamnce 
and  conduct  plainly  indicating  that  they  had  come  for  war.  Their  declara- 
tions to  some  of  my  guides  and  friendly  Indians  proved  the  same  thing,  and 
they  were  only  deterred  from  hostile  acts  by  discovering  our  strength  to  be  far 
greater  than  they  had  imagined,  and  our  scouts  on  the  alert.  Aside,  however, 
from  the  question  as  to  what  their  present  or  future  intentions  were  at  thai* 
time,  how  deserving  were  those  Indians  of  the  certificate  of  good  behavior 
which  they  had  been  shrewd  enough  to  obtain  ?    The  certificate  was  <^^^l^^44)^T/:> 
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ccmber  16»  and  stated  that  the  camps  had  not  been  on  the  war  path  **  this  sea- 
son." 

What  were  the  facts?  On  the  27th  of  November,  only  twenty-one  days 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  certificate,  the  same  Indians,  whose  peaceable  charac- 
ter was  vouched  for  so  strongly,  had  engaged  in  battle  with  my  command  bj 
altacking  it  during  the  fight  with  Black  Kettle.  It  was  in  their  camp  that  the 
bodies  of  the  murdered  motlier  and  child  were  found,  and  we  had  followed  day 
by  day  the  trail  of  the  Kiowas  and  other  tribes,  leading  us  directly  from  the 
dead  and  mangled  bodies  of  our  comrades,  slain  by  them  a  few  days  pre- 
vious, until  we  were  about  to  overtake  and  punish  the  guilty  parties,  when 
the  above  communication  was  received,  some  forty  or  fifty  miles  firom  Fort 
Cobb,  in  the  direction  of  the  Washita  battle-ground. 

This,  of  itself,  was  conclusive  evidence  of  the  character  of  the  tribes  we 
were  dealing  with ;  but  aside  from  these  incontroveitible  facts,  had  additional 
evidence  been  needed  of  the  openly  hostile  conduct  of  the  Kiowas  and  Co- 
manches,  and  of  their  active  participation  in  the  battle  of  the  Washita,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  collected  testimony  of  Black  Eagle  and  other 
leading  chiefs.  This  testimony  was  written,  and  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the 
agents  of  the  Indian  Bureau.  It  was  given  voluntarily  by  the  Indian  chiefs 
referred  to,  and  was  taken  down  at  the  time  by  the  Indian  agents,  not  for  Uie 
army,  or  with  a  view  of  furnishing  it  to  officers  of  the  army,  but  simply  for 
the  benefit  and  information  of  the  Indian  Bureau.  This  testimony,  making 
due  allowance  for  the  concealment  of  much  that  would  be  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  the  Indians,  plainly  states  that  the  Kiowas  and  Comanches  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  the  Washita:  that  the  former  constituted  a  portion  of  the 
war  party  whose  trail  I  followed,  and  which  led  my  command  into  Black 
Kettle^s  village :  and  that  some  of  the  Kiowas  remained  in  Black  Kettle^s  vil- 
lage until  the  morning  of  the  battle. 

This  evidence  is  all  contained  in  a  report  made  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Indian  Afiairs,  by  one  Philip  McCuskey,  United  States  interpreter  for  the  Kiowa 
and  Comanche  ti'ibes.  This  report  was  dated  Fort  Cobb,  December  3,  while 
the  communication  from  General  Hazen,  certifying  to  the  friendly  disposition 
and  conduct  of  these  tribes,  was  dated  at  the  same  place  thirteen  days  later. 
Mah-wis-sa  also  confirmed  these  statements,  and  [lointed  out  to  me,  when  near 
the  battle-ground,  the  location  of  Satanta^s  villa<;e.  It  was  from  her,  too,  that 
I  learned  that  it  was  in  Satiinta^s  village  that  the  bodies  of  the  white  woman 
and  child  were  found.  As  I  pen  these  lines,  the  daily  press  contains  frequent 
allusions  to  the  negotiations  which  are  being  conducted  between  the  Governor 
of  Texas  and  the  General  Government,  looking  to  the  release  of  Satanta  from 
the  Texas  penitentiary,  to  which  institution  Satanta,  after  a  trial  before  the 
civil  autliorities  for  numerous  murders  committed  on  the  Texas  frontier,  was 
sent  three  or  four  years  ago  to  serve  out  a  life  sentence. 

After  meeting  the  chiefs,  who  with  tlieir  bands  had  approached  our  ad- 
vance under  flag  of  truce,  and  compelling  the  release  of  the  scout  whom 
they  had  seized  and  held  prisoner,  we  continued  our  march  toward  Fort  Cobb, 
tlie  chiefs  agreeing  to  nde  with  us  and  accompany  my  command  to  that  place. 
Every  assurance  was  given  me  that  the  villages  to  which  these  various  chiefs 
belonged  would  at  once  move  to  Fort  Cobb,  and  there  encamp,  thus  separatr 
ing  themselves  from  the  hostile  tribes,  or  those  who  preferred  to  decline  this 
proposition  of  peace,  and  to  continue  to  wage  war ;  and  as  an  evidence  of  the 
sincerity  of  their  purpose,  some  eighteen  or  twenty  of  the^  most  prominent 
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chie6,  generally  EiowAS,  volontarilj  proposed  to  accompany  us  during  the 
march  of  that  day  and  the  next,  by  which  time  it  was  expected  that  the  com- 
mand would  reach  Fort  Ck>bb.  The  chiefs  only  requested  that  they  might  send 
one  of  their  number,  mounted  on  a  fleet  pony,  to  the  villages,  in  order  to 
hasten  their  movement  to  Fort  Ck>bb.  How  eager  for  peace  were  these  poor, 
confiding  sons  of  the  forest  is  the  mental  ejaculation  of  some  of  my  readers, 
particularly  if  they  are  inclined  to  be  converts  to  the  humanitarian  doctrines 
supposed  to  be  applicable  in  the  government  of  Indians.  If  I  am  \addressing 
any  of  this  class,  for  whose  kindness  of  heart  I  have  the  utmost  regard,  i  re- 
gret to  be  compelled  to  disturb  the  illusion. 

Peace  was  not  included  among  the  purposes  which  governed  the  chiefs 
who  so  freely  and  unhesitatingly  proffered  their  company  during  our  march  to 
F(»t  Cobb.  Nor  had  they  the  faintest  intention  of  either  accompanying  us  or 
directing  their  villages  to  proceed  to  the  fort.  The  messenger  whom  they 
seemed  so  anxious  to  despatch  to  the  village  was  not  sent  to  hasten  the  move- 
ment of  their  villages  toward  Fort  Cobb,  as  claimed  by  them,  but  to  hasten 
their  movement  in  a  precisely  opposite  direction,  viz.,  towards  the  head 
waters  of  Red  river,  near  the  northwestern  limits  of  Texas.  This  sudden 
effusion  of  friendly  sentiments  rather  excited  my  suspicions,  but  I  was  unable 
at  first  to  divine  the  real  intents  and  purposes  of  the  chiefs.  Nothing  was  to 
be  done  but  to  act  so  as  to  avoid  exciting  their  suspicion,  and  trust  to  time  to 
miravel  the  scheme.  When  we  arrived  at  our  camping  ground,  on  the  even- 
ing of  that  day,  the  chiefs  requested  permission  to  despatch  another  messen- 
ger to  their  people  to  inform  them  where  we  were  encamped.  To  this  propo- 
sition no  objection  was  made.  That  evening  I  caused  an  abundant  supply  of 
provisions,  consisting  principally  of  beef,  bread,  coffee,  and  sugar,  to  be  dls- 
tnbuted  among  them.  In  posting  my  pickets  that  night  for  the  protection  of 
the  camp,  I  arranged  to  have  the  reserve  stationed  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  spot  on  which  the  chiefs  were  to  encamp  during  the  night,  wliich  point 
was  but  a  few  paces  from  my  headquarters.  Before  retiring,  I  took  Romeo, 
the  interpreter,  and  strolled  down  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  chiefs.  The  latter,  af- 
ter the  substantial  meal  in  which  they  had  just  indulged,  were  seated,  In- 
dian fashion,  around  a  small  fire,  enjoying  such  comfort  as  was  to  be  derived 
from  the  occasional  whiffs  of  smoke  which  each  in  proper  turn  inhaled  from 
the  long-stemmed  pipe  of  red  clay  that  was  kept  passing  from  right  to  left 
around  the  circle.  Their  greeting  of  me  was  cordial  in  the  extreme,  but,  as 
ia  the  play — of  "Richelieu,"  I  believe — they  "bowed  too  low."  Through 
Bomeo  I  chatted  on  indifferent  subjects  with  the  various  chiefs,  and  from  near- 
ly all  of  them  received  assurances  of  their  firmly  fixed  resolution  to  abandon 
forever  the  dangers  and  risks  of  the  war  path,  to  live  no  longer  at  variance 
with  their  white  brothers,  to  eschew  henceforth  all  such  unfriendly  customs 
as  scalp-taking,  murdering  defenceless  women  and  children,  and  stealing  stock 
from  the  settlers  of  the  frontier.  All  this  was  to  be  changed  in  the  future. 
It  seemed  strange,  listening  to  these  apparently  "  artless  sons  of  nature,"  that 
men  entertaining  the  ardent  desire  for  repose  which  they  professed,  had  not 
tamed  their  backs  on  the  war  path  long  ago,  and  settled  down  to  the  quiet 
enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  peace.  But  better  that  this  conclusion  should 
be  arrived  at  late  than  not  at  all.  The  curtain  had  fallen  from  their  eyes, 
and  they  were  enabled  to  see  everything  in  its  proper  light.  To  adopt  their 
own  language,  •*  their  hearts  had  become  good,"  '*  their  tongues  had  beix)me 
straight,"  they  had  cast  aside  the  bad  ways  in  which  they  ^^^^s^^i^lglggQl^^Qlc 
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gled  nnsiiooessMly,  and  had  now  resolved  to  follow  die  white  man^s  road,  to 
adopt  his  mode  of  dress,  till  the  soil,  and  establish  schools  for  the  edncatiaiL 
of  their  children,  until  in  time  the  white  man  and  the  red  man  wonld  not 
only  be  brothers  in  name,  but  would  be  found  travelling  the  same  road  with 
interests  in  common. 

Had  I  been  a  latter-day  Peace  Commissioner,  I  should  have  felt  in  doty 
bound  to  send  a  despatch  to  the  chief  of  the  proper  bureau  at  Washin^on,  in 
terms  somewhat  as  follows : 

Hon  John  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  ——  Department. 

I  have  just  concluded  a  most  satisfactory  council  with  the  Kiowa  and  other 
tribes,  certain  members  of  which  have  lately  been  accused  of  being  more  or 
less  connected  with  the  troubles  lately  occurring  upon  our  frontier.  All  the 
prominent  chiefs  met  me  in  council,  and  after  a  free  interchange  and  expres- 
sion of  opinions,  I  am  happy  to  inform  the  Department  that  these  chiefs,  rep^ 
resenting  as  they  do  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  important  of  the  southern 
tribes,  have  voluntarily  and  solemnly  agreed  to  cease  all  hostile  acts  against 
the  white  men,  to  prevent  raids  or  war  parties  from  being  organized  among 
their  young  men,  to  abandon  for  all  future  time  the  war  path,  and  to  come 
within  the  limits  of  their  reservation,  there  to  engage  in  the  peaceful  pursnit» 
of  civilized  life.  They  express  a  warm  desire  to  have  educational  fiusilities  ex* 
tended  them  for  the  benefit  of  their  children.  As  the  season  is  far  advanced^ 
rendering  it  too  late  for  them  to  successfully  cultivate  a  crop  the  present  year, 
they  ask,  and  I  recommend,  that  provisions  sufficient  for  their  subsistence  the 
present  season  be  issued  them.  They  also  request  that,  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  game,  a  few  breech-loading  arms  be  furnished  them,  say  one  rifle  and  one 
revolver  to  each  male  over  fourteen  years  of  age.  I  am  satisfied  that  this  is  a 
most  reasonable  request,  and  that  the  granting  of  It  would  go  far  to  restore 
confidence  in  the  good  intentions  of  the  Government,  as  I  am  forced  to  remark 
that  some  of  the  recent  acts  of  the  military,  such  as  the  occurrence  on  the 
Washita,  have  done  much  p  produce  an  unsettled  feeling  on  the  part  of  these 
untutored  wards  of  the  nati5n.  No  further  anxiety  need  be  felt  as  to  the  com- 
plete pacification  of  this  trthe.  I  wish  you  might  have  shared  with  me  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  the&e  untaught  chieftains,  begging  for  such  assistance 
and  guidance  as  would  lead  tJiem  in  the  paths  of  peace.  I  leave  here  on  the 
— th,  to  visit  the  neighboring  tribes,  provided  the  military  commander  at  this 
point  will  furnish  me  a  suitable  escort. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Jones,  Indian  Agent. 

P.  S. — ^I  have  thought  that  if  we  could  confer  the  ballot  upon  those  of  the 
chiefs  and  warriors  who  show  the  greatest  aptitude  and  desire  for  peace,  it 
might  be  a  great  step  toward  completing  their  civilization.  Of  course  some 
line  of  distinction  or  qualification  would  have  to  be  drawn;  for  example, 
confer  the  right  of  ballot  upon  all  those  who  faithfully  accept  their  rations  from 
the  Government  for  a  period  of  six  months.  I  merely  throw  this  out  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Department 

J.J. 

Not  being  an  orthodox  Peace  Commissioner,  in  good  standing  in  that  frsr 
ternity,  I  did  not  send  a  despatch  of  this  character.  What  I  did,  however,  an- 
swered every  purpose.  I  went  to  the  station  of  the  guard  near  by  and  di- 
rected the  non-commissioned  officer  in  charge  to  have  his  men  keep  a  watch 
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fbl  eje  upon  those  same  '*  untutored  sons  of  the  forest,*'  as  I  felt  confident  their 
plans  boded  ns  no  good.  Romeo  was  also  told  to  inform  the  chiefe  that  after 
the  camp  had  quieted  down  for  the  night,  it  would  not  be  prudent  for  them  to 
wander  far  from  their  camp  fire,  as  the  sentries  might  mistake  them  for  ene- 
mies and  fire  upon  them.  This  I  knew  would  make  them  hug  their  fire  closely 
until  morning.  Before  daylight  we  were  again  in  the  saddle  and  commenc- 
ing the  last  march  necessary  to  take  us  to  Fort  Cobb.  Again  did  it  become 
important,  in  the  opinion  of  the  chiefs,  to  despatch  another  of  then*  number 
to  hurry  up  the  people  of  their  villages,  in  order,  as  they  said,  that  the  vil- 
lages might  arrive  at  Fort  Cobb  at  the  same  time  we  did.  As  the  march 
progressed  these  applications  became  more  frequent,  until  most  of  the  chiefs 
had  been  sent  away  as  messengers.  I  noticed,  however,  that  in  selecting 
those  to  be  sent,  the  chie&  lowest  in  rank  and  importance  were  first  chosen,  so 
that  those  who  remained  were  the  highest.  When  their  numbers  had  dwindled 
down  to  less  than  half  the  original  party,  I  saw  that  instead  of  acting  in  good 
faith  this  party  of  chiefs  was  solely  engaged  in  the  effort  to  withdraw  our  at- 
tention from  the  villages,  and,  by  an  apparent  offer  on  their  part  to  accom- 
pany us  to  Fort  Cobb,  where  we  were  encouraged  to  believe  the  villages  would 
meet  us,  prevent  us  from  watching  and  following  the  trail  made  by  the  lodges, 
wtiich  had  already  diverged  from  the  direct  route  to  Fort  Cobb,  the  one 
the  villages  would  have  pursued  had  that  fort  been  their  destination.  It 
became  palpably  evident  that  the  Indians  were  resorting,  as  usual,  to  strata- 
gem to  accomplish  their  purpose,  which  of  course  involved  our  deception. 
Fortunately  their  purpose  was  divined  in  time  to  thwart  it.  As  no  haste  was 
necessary,  I  permitted  the  remaining  chiefs  to  continue  the  march  with  us, 
without  giving  them  any  grounds  to  suppose  that  w^  strongly  doubted  their 
oflrrepeated  assertions  that  their  hearts  were  good  and  their  tongues  were 
straight.  Finally,  as  our  march  for  that  day  neared  its  termination  and  we 
were  soon  to  reach  our  destination,  the  party  of  chiefs,  which  at  first  em- 
braced  upwards  of  twenty,  had  become  reduced  until  none  remained  except 
the  two  head  chiefe.  Lone  Wolf  and  Satanta,  and  these  no  doubt  were  laugli- 
iDg  in  their  sleeves,  if  an  Indian  may  be  supposed  to  possess  that  article  of  ap- 
parel, at  the  happy  and  highly  successful  manzrar  in  which  they  had  hood- 
winked their  white  brethren.  But  had  they  known  all  that  had  been  trans- 
piring they  would  not  have  felt  so  self-satisfied.  As  usual,  quite  a  number  of 
officers  and  orderlies  rode  at  the  head  of  the  column,  including  a  few  of  Gen- 
eral Sheridan's  staff. 

As  soon  as  the  scheme  of  the  Indians  was  discovered,  I  determined  to  seize 
the  most  prominent  chiefs  as  hostages  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  promises  re- 
garding the  coming  on  of  the  villages ;  but  as  for  this  purpose  two  hostages 
were  as  valuable  as  twenty,  I  allowed  all  but  this  number  to  take  their  depart- 
ure apparently  unnoticed.  Finally,  when  none  but  Lone  Wolf  and  Satanta 
remained,  and  they  no  doubt  were  prepared  with  a  plausible  excuse  to  bid  us 
in  the  most  improved  Kiowa  au  revoir,  the  officers  just  referred  to,  at  a  given 
signal,  drew  their  revolvers,  and  Lone  Wolf  and  Satanta  were  informed  through 
Borneo  that  they  were  prisoners. 
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"^FOT  even  tiie  proyerbial  stoicism  of  the  red  man  was  sufficient  to  con- 
^11  oeal  the  ohagrin  and  disappointment  recognizable  in  every  lineament 
of  the  countenances  of  both  Satanta  and  Lone  Wolf  when  they  discovered 
that  all  their  effOTts  at  deception  had  not  only  failed,  but  left  them  prisoners  in 
our  hands.  Had  we  been  in  doubt  as  to  whetiier  their  intention  had  i-eally 
been  to  leave  us  in  the  lurch  or  not,  all  doubt  would  have  been  dispelled  by  a 
slight  circumstance  which  soon  after  transpired. '  As  I  before  stated,  we  had 
almost  reached  Fort  Cobb,  which  was  our  destination  for  the  time  being. 
The  chiefs  who  had  already  made  their  escape  now  became  anxious  in  regard 
to  the  non-arrival  in  thek  midst  of  Satanta  and  Lone  Wolf.  The  delay  of 
the  last  two  could  not  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  Something  must  have 
gone  amiss. 

Again  was  stratagem  resorted  to.  We  were  marching  along  without  in- 
terruption or.  incident  to  disturb  our  progress,  such  of  us  as  were  at  the 
head  of  the  column  keeping  watchful  eyes  upon  our  two  swarthy  prisoners, 
who  rode  sullenly  at  our  sides,  and  whose  past  career  justified  us  in  attrib- 
uting to  them  the  nerve  and  daring  necessary  to  induce  an  effort  to  secure 
their  liberty  should  there  be  the  slightest  probability  of  success.  Suddenly 
a  mounted  Indian  appeared  far  away  to  our  right,  and  approached  us  at  a  gal- 
lop until  almost  within  rifie  range,  when  halting  his  well-trained  pony  upon  a 
little  hillock  which  answered  his  purpose,  he  gracefully  detached  the  scar* 
let  blanket  he  wore,  and  began  waving  it  in  a  peculiar  but  regular  man- 
ner. Both  chiefs  looked  anxiously  in  the  direction  of  the  warrior,  then  merely 
glanced  toward  me  as  if  to  see  if  I  had  also  observed  this  last  arrival ;  but  too 
proud  to  speak  or  prefer  a  request,  they  rode  silently  on,  appai*ently  indiffer- 
ent to  what  might  follow.  Turning  to  Romeo,  who  rode  in  rear,  I  directed 
him  to  inquire  of  the  chiefs  the  meaning  of  the  signals  which  the  warrior  was 
evidently  endeavoring  to  convey  to  them.  Satanta  acted  as  spokesman,  and 
replied  that  the  warrior  in  sight  was  his  son,  and  that  the  latter  was  signal- 
ling to  him  that  he  had  something  important  to  communicate,  and  desired 
Satanta  to  ride  out  and  join  him. 

To  have  seen  tlie  innocent  and  artless  expression  of  countenance  with 
which  Satanta  made  this  announcement,  one  would  not  have  imagined  that 
the  son  had  been  sent  as  a  decoy  to  cover  the  escape  of  the  father,  and  tiiat 
the  latter  had  been  aware  of  this  fact  from  the  first  However,  I  pretended  to 
humor  Satanta.  Of  course  there  was  no  objection  to  bis  galloping  out  to 
where  his  son  awaited  him,  because,  as  he  said,  that  son  was,  and  for  good 
reason  perhaps,  unwilling  to  gallop  in  to  where  his  father  was.  But  if  Sa- 
tanta was  so  eager  to  see  and  communicate  with  his  son,  there  should  be  no 
objection  to  the  presence  of  a  small  escort — not  that  there  existed  doubts  in 
my  mind  as  to  Satanta^s  intention  to  return  to  us,  because  no  such  doubt  ex- 
isted. I  was  positively  convinced  that  once  safely  beyond  our  reach,  the 
place  at  the  head  of  the  column,  which  had  known  him  for  a  few  brief  hours, 
would  know  him  no  more  forever.  I  told  Romeo  to  say  to  Satanta  tliat  he 
might  ride  across  the  plain  to  where  his  son  was,  and  not  only  that,  but  sev 
eral  of  us  would  do  ourselves  the  honor  to  volunteer  as  his  fiSlJort^r^T^ 
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The  most  careless  observer  would  have  detected  the  air  of  vexation  with 
which  Satanta  tamed  his  pony's  head,  and  taking  me  at  my  word  started  to 
meet  his  son.  A  brisk  gallop  soon  brought  as  to  the  little  hillock  upon  which 
Satanta's  son  awaited  us.  He  was  there,  a  tall,  trimly  built,  warrior-like 
young  fellow  of  perhaps  twenty,  and  bore  himself  while  in  our  presence  as  if 
he  wonld  have  us  to  understand  he  was  not  only  the  son  of  a  mighty  chief, 
but  some  day  would  wear  that  title  himself.  What  was  intended  to  be  gained 
by  the  interview  did  not  become  evident,  as  the  presence  of  Romeo  pre- 
vented any  conversation  between  father  and  son  looking  to  the  formation  of 
plans  for  escape.  Questions  were  asked  and  answered  as  to  where  the  village 
was,  and  in  regard  to  its  future  movements,  but  nothing  satisfactory  either  to 
Satanta  or  his  captors  was  learned  from  the  yoang  warrior.  Finally,  I  sug- 
gested to  Satanta  that  as  we  only  intended  to  proceed  a  few  miles  further, 
l>eing  then  in  the  near  vicinity  of  Fort  Cobb,  and  would  there  encamp  for 
an  indefinite  period,  his  son  had  better  accompany  us  to  camp,  where  Lone 
Wolf  and  Satanta  would  be  informed  what  was  to  be  required  of  them  and 
their  people,  and  then,  after  conferring  with  each  other,  ^e  two  chiefs  could 
send  Satanta's  son  to  the  village  with  any  message  which  they  might  desire 
to  transmit  to  their  people.  At  the  same  time  I  promised  the  young  warrior 
good  treatment,  with  permission  to  go  and  come  as  he  chose,  and  in  no  man- 
ner to  be  regarded  or  treated  as  a  prisoner. 

This  proposition  seemed  to  strike  the  Indians  favorably,  and  much  to  my 
surprise,  knowing  the  natural  suspicica  of  the  Indian,  the  young  warrior 
readily  consented  to  the  plan,  and  at  once  placed  himself  in  our  power. 
Turning  our  horses*  heads,  we  soon  resumed  our  places  at  the  head  of  the 
column,  the  three  Indians  riding  in  silence,  brooding,  no  doubt,  over  plans 
looking  to  their  freedom. 

By  way  of  a  slight  digression  from  the  main  narrative,  I  will  here  remark  that 
-during  the  prolonged  imprisonment  of  the  two  chiefs,  Satanta*s  son  became 
a  regular  visitor  to  our  camp,  frequently  becoming  the  bearer  of  important 
messages  from  the  chiefs  to  their  viUages,  and  in  time  he  and  I,  apparently, 
became  firm  friends.  He  was  an  excellent  shot  with  the  rifie.  Satanta  said 
tie  was  the  best  in  the  ttlbe,  and  frequently,  when  time  hung  heavily  on  my 
hands,  and  I  felt  a  desire  for  recreation,  he  and  I  took  our  rifles,  and,  after  pass- 
ing beyond  the  limits  of  camp,  engaged  in  a  friendly  match  at  target  prac- 
tice, a  much  more  agreeable  mode  of  testing  our  skill  as  marksmen  than  by 
using  each  other  as  a  target 

Satanta  had  exhibited  no  little  gratification  when  I  first  eiigaged  to  shoot 
with  his  SOD,  and  as  the  lodge  in  which  he  was  kept  a  closely  guarded  prisoner 
was  on  my  route  in  returning  from  target  practice  to  my  tent,  I  usually  stop- 
ped a  few  moments  in  his  lodge  to  exchange  passing  remarks.  He  was  evidently 
-disappointed  when  informed  as  to  the  result  of  tlie  first  trial  with  our  rifles, 
that  his  son  had  come  off  only  second  best;  and  numerous  were  the  explana- 
tions which  his  fertile  mind  suggested  as  the  causes  leading  to  this  result — a 
result  which  in  the  eyes  of  the  Indian  assumed  far  greater  importance  than 
wonld  ordinarily  be  attached  to  it  by  white  men.  As  we  had  agreed  to  have 
frequent  contests  of  this  kind,  Satanta  assured  me  that  his  son  would  yet  prove 
hiuiself  the  better  man.  Each  meeting,  however,  only  resulted  as  the  first, 
although  by  var3ring  the  distance  every  opportunity  was  given  for  a  fair  test. 
Finally,  when  all  other  explanations  had  failed,  Satanta  thought  he  had  discov-^ 
-ered  the  real  obstacle  to  the  success  of  his  son,  by  ascribing  superior  qualities  to'^ 
my  rifle  as  compared  with  the  one  used  by  him.    Fairness  on  my  part  then  re- 
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quii*ed  that  I  should  offer  the  young  warrior  the  use  of  my  rifle,  and  that  I 
should  use  his  in  the  next  match;  a  proposition  which  was  at  once  accepted^ 
and,  as  if  to  be  better  prepared  to  make  an  excellent  score,  my  rifle  was  soon 
in  his  hands  and  undergoing  the  critical  inspection  and  manipulation  of  trig- 
ger, sights,  etc.,  which  always  suggest  themselves  the  moment  an  experienced 
marksman  finds  a  new  rifle  in  his  hands.  The  following  day  we  engaged  a» 
usual  in  rifle  practice,  he  with  my  rifle,  I  with  his.  I  frankly  confess  that 
having  entered  into  the  contest  from  the  flrst  with  as  much  zest  and  rivalry  aa 
even  my  dusky  competitor  could  lay  claim  to,  and  having  come  off  victor  in 
the  preceding  contests,  I  was  not  entirely  free  from  anxiety  lest  the  change  in 
rifles  might  also  change  the  result,  and  detract,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Indians  at 
least,  from  my  former  successes.  On  this  occasion,  as  on  all  previous  ones^ 
we  were  alone,  and  consequently  we  were  our  own  judges,  umpire,  and 
referee.  Greatly  to  my  satisfaction,  my  good  fortune  enabled  me  to  make 
a  better  score  tlian  did  my  opponent,  and  this  result  seemed  to  settle  his 
opinion  finally  as  to  our  relative  merits  as  marksmen.  I  attached  no  little 
importance  to  these  Itequent  and  friendly  meetings  between  Satanta^s  son  and 
myself.  Any  superiority  in  the  handling  or  use  of  weapons,  in  horseback  ex- 
ercises, or  in  any  of  the  recognized  manly  sports,  is  a  sure  stepping-stone  in 
obtaining  for  the  possessor  the  highest  regard  of  the  red  man. 

Upon  our  arrival  at  Fort  Cobb,  the  day  of  the  seizure  of  the  two  chiefs^ 
Lone  Wolf  and  Satanta,  we  selected  a  camp  with  a  view  of  remaining  at  that 
point  during  the  negotiations  which  were  to  be  conducted  with  the  various 
tribes  who  were  still  on  the  war  path.  So  far  as  some  of  the  tribes  were  con- 
cerned, they  were  occupying  that  equivocal  position  which  enabled  them  to- 
class  tliemselves  as  friendly  and  at  the  same  time  engage  in  hostilities.  This 
may  sound  ambiguous,  but  is  easily  explained.  The  chiefs  and  old  men,  with 
the  women  and  children  of  the  tribe,  were  permitted  to  assemble  regularly  at 
the  agency  near  Fort  Cobb,  and  as  regularly  were  bountifully  supplied  with 
food  and  clothing  sufficient  for  all  their  wants;  at  the  same  time  the  young- 
men,  warriors,  and  war  chiefs  of  the  tribe  were  almost  continnaDy  engageii  in 
making  war  upon  the  frontier  of  northern  Texas  and  southeastern  Kansas. 
Indeed,  we  established  tlie  fact,  while  at  or  near  Fort  Cobb,  that  while  my 
command  was  engaged  in  fighting  the  warriors  and  chiefs  of  certain  tribes  at 
the  battle  of  tlie  Washita,  tlie  families  of  these  same  waiTiors  and  chie&. 
were  being  clothed  and  fed  by  the  agent  of  the  Grovernment  then  stationed  at 
Fort  Cobb. 

Surprising  as  this  may  seem,  it  is  not  an  unusual  occurrence.  The  same 
system  lias  prevailed  during  the  past  year.  While  my  command  was  resist- 
ing tlie  attacks  of  a  large  body  of  warriors  on  tlie  Yellowstone  river  last  sum- 
mer, the  families  of  many  of  these  warriors,  the  latter  representing  sermt 
tribes  or  bands,  were  subsisting  upon  provisions  and  clothed  in  garments  issued 
to  them  at  the  regular  Indian  agencies  by  the  Government.  But  of  this 
more  anon. 

The  three  tribes  which  became  at  that  time  the  special  objects  of  our  at- 
tention, and  with  whom  we  were  particularly  anxious  to  establish  such  reUii- 
tions  as  would  prevent  in  the  future  a  repetition  of  the  murders  and  outrages 
of  which  they  had  so  long  been  guilty,  were  the  Kiowas,  Cheyennes,  and  Ara.- 
pahoes;  the  object  being  to  complete  our  work  by  placing  these  three  tribes 
upon  reservations  where  they  might  be  cared  for,  and  at  the  same  time  be  kept 
under  proper  surveillance.  The  Washita  campaign  had  duly  impressed  them 
with  the  power  and  purpose  of  the  Government  to  inflict  punishment  upon  all 
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'Who  choee  to  make  war ;  and  each  tribe,  dreading  a  repetition  of  the  l^o  w  upon 
themselves,  had  removed  their  vilhiges  to  remote  points  where  they  deemed 
themselves  secare  from  further  chastisement.  Having  Lone  Wolf  and  Satanta, 
the  two  leading  chiefs  of  the  Kiowas,  in  our  hands,  we  thought  that  through 
them  the  Kiowas  couid  be  forced  to  a  compliance  with  the  just  and  reason- 
able demands  of  the  Government,  and  with  the  terms  of  their  treaty  pro- 
viding for  the  reservation  system. 

All  demands  upon  the  Kiowas  were  communicated  by  me  to  Lone  Wolf 
tind  Satanta,  under  the  instructions  of  General  Sheridan,  who,  although  on  the 
ground,  declined  to  treat  directly  with  the  faithless  chiefs.  The  Kiowas  were 
informed  that  unless  the  entire  tribe  repaired  to  the  vicinity  of  the  agency, 
then  located  not  far  from  Fort  Cobb,  the  war,  which  had  been  inaugurated 
with  such  vigor  and  effect  at  the  Tt'ashita,  would  be  renewed  and  continued 
until  the  terms  of  their  treaty  had  been  complied  with.  This  proposition  was 
imparted  to  Lone  Wolf  and  Satanta,  and  by  them  transmitted  to  their  tribe, 
through  the  son  of  the  latter,  who  acted  as  a  sort  of  diplomatic  courier  be- 
tween the  Kiowa  village  and  our  camp. 

The  Kiowas,  wliile  sending  messages  apparently  in  accord  with  the  propo- 
sition, and  seeming  to  manifest  a  willingness  to  come  in  and  locate  themselves 
upon  their  reservation,  continued,  afWr  the  manner  of  Indian  diplomacy, 
to  defer  from  time  to  time  the  promised  movement.  There  Was  every  reason 
to  believe  that,  finding  the  military  disposed  to  temporarily  suspend  active 
operations,  and  resort  to  negotiation,  th^  Kiotv^jP  had  located  their  village 
within  a  short  distance  of  our  camp,  as  Satanta^s  son,  in  gcnng  and  coming 
with  messages  from  one  to  the  othpr,  easily  made  the  round  journey  in  a 
single  day ;  so  that  had  they  been  so  disposed,  the  Kiowas  could  have  trans- 
ferred their  village  to  our  immediate  vicinity,  as  desired  by  the  military  au- 
thorities, in  one  day.  The  truth  was,  however,  that  while  manifesting  an  ap- 
parent desire  to  conform  to  this  requirement,  as  a  precedent  to  final  peace, 
they  had  not  intended  at  any  time  to  keep  faith  with  the  Government,  but,  by 
a  pretended  acquiescence  in  the  proposed  arrangement,  secure  the  release  of 
the  two  head  chiefs.  Lone  Wolf  and  Satanta,  and  then  hasten,  with  the  entire 
village,  to  join  forces  with  the  other  two  tribes,  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes, 
who  were  then  represented  as  being  located  somewhere  near  the  source  of 
Red  river,  and  on  the  border  of  the  Llano  Estacado,  or  Staked  Plain,  a  region 
-of  country  supposed  to  be  impenetrable  by  civilized  man.  Every  promise  of 
the  Kiowas  to  come  in  was  always  made  conditional  upon  the  prior  release 
of  Lobe  Wolf  and  Satanta. 

Their  efforts  to  procrastinate  or  evade  a  fulfilment  of  their  part  of  the 
agreement  finally  exhausted  the  forbearance  which  thus  far  had  prompted 
none  but  the  mildest  measures  on  the  part  of  the  militai7  authorities,  in  the 
efforts  of  the  latter  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  solution  of  existing  difficulties. 
It  had  become  evident  that,  instead  of  intending  to  establish  relations  of  per- 
manent peace  and  friendship  with  the  whites,  the  majority  of  the  tribe  were 
only  waiting  the  release  of  Lone  Wolf  and  Satanta  to  resume  hostilities,  or  at 
least  to  more  firmly  ally  themselves  with  the  extremely  hostile  tribes  then  oc« 
copying  the  head  waters  of  Red  river. 

Spring  was  approaching,  when  the  grass  would  enable  the  Indians  to  re* 
«uperate  their  ponies,  which,  after  the  famished  condition  to  which  winter 
usually  reduced  them,  would  soon  be  fleet  and  strong,  ready  to  do  duty  on  the 
wir  path.  It  was  therefore  indispensable  that  there  should  be  no  fuither  delay  in  r 
the  negotiations,  which  had  been  needlessly  prolonged  through  several  weekSt 
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General  Sheridan  promptly  decided  upon  the  terms  of  his  ultimatam.  Like 
most  of  the  utterances  of  that  officer,  they  were  brief  and  to  the  point.  I  re- 
member the  day  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  given.  The 
(jreneral  and  myself  were  standing  upon  opposite  sides  of  a  rude  enclosure 
which  surrounded  the  space  immediately  about  his  tent,  composed  of  a  single 
line  of  rough  poles,  erected  by  the  unskilled  labor  of  some  of  the  soldiers. 
The  day  was  one  of  those  bright,  warm,  sunshiny  days  so  frequent  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  even  in  winter.  I  had  left  my  tent,  which  was  but  a  few 
paces  from  that  of  General  Sheridan,  to  step  over  and  report^  as  I  did  al- 
most daily,  the  latest  message  from  the  Eiowas  as  to  their  intention  to  make 
peace.  On  this  occasion,  as  on  all  former  ones,  there  was  a  palpable  purpose 
to  postpone  further  action  until  Ix>ne  Wolf  and  Satanta  should  be  released  by 
us.  After  healing  the  oft-repeated  excu^  of  the  Kiowas,  General  Sheridan 
communicated  his  resolve  to  me  in  substance  as  follows:  **Well,  Custer, 
these  Kiowaa  are  endeavoring  to  play  us  false.  Their  object  is  to  occupy  us- 
with  promises  until  the  grass  enables  them  to  go  where  they  please  aud 
make  war  if  they  choose.  We  have  given  them  every  opportunity  to  come  in 
and  enjoy  the  pi'otection  of  the  Government,  if  they  so  desired  They  are 
among 'the  worst  Indians  we  have  to  deal  with,  and  have  been  guilty  of 
untold  mm'ders  and  outrages,  at  the  same  time  they  were  being  fed  and 
clothed  by  the  Grovernment.  These  two  chiefs.  Lone  Wolf  and  Satanta,  have 
fcA-feited  their  lives  over  and  over  again.  They  could  now  induce  their  peo» 
pie  to  come  in  and  become  friendly  if  they  chose  to  exert  their  influence  ift 
that  direction.  This  matter  has  gone  on  long  enough,  and  most  be  stopped^ 
as  we  have  to  look  after  the  other  tribes  before  spring  overtakes  us.  You 
can  inform  Lone  Wolf  and  Satanta  that  we  shall  wait  until  sundown  to-mor- 
row for  their  ti*ibe  to  come  in;  if  by  that  time  the  village  is  not  here,  Lone 
Wolf  and  Satanta  will  be  hung,  and  Uie  troops  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  village.*^ 

This  might  be  regarded  as  bringing  matters  to  a  crisis.  I  proceeded  di- 
rectly to  the  lodge  in  which  Lone  Wolf  and  Satanta  were  prisoners,  accompa- 
nied by  Romeo  as  interpreter.  I  found  the  two  chiefs  reclining  lazily  upon 
their  comfortable,  if  not  luxurious  couches  of  robes.  Satanta^s  son  was  alse 
present.  After  a  few  preliminai*y  remarks,  I  introduced  the  subject  which 
was  the  occasion  of  my  visit,  by  informing  the  chiefs  that  I  had  just  returned 
from  General  Sheridan's  tent,. where  the  question  of  the  failure  of  the  fiaowaa 
to  comply  with  their  oft- repeated  promises  had  been  discussed,  and  that  I  had 
been  directed  to  acquaint  them  with  the  determination  which  had  been  formed 
in  regard  to  tliem  and  their  people.  At  this  announcement  I  coxdd  see  that 
both  chiefs  became  instantly  and  unmistakably  interested  in  what  was  being 
said. 

I  had  so  often  heard  of  the  proverbial  stoicism  of  the  Indian  character,  that 
it  occuiTed  to  me  that  this  was  a  favorable  moment  for  judging  how  hx  this 
trait  affects  their  conduct.  For  it  will  be  readily  acknowledged  that  the  com- 
munication which  I  was  about  to  make  to  them  was  one  likely,  at  all  events, 
to  overturn  any  self-imposed  stolidity  which  was  not  deeply  impregnated  in 
their  nature.  After  going  over  the  subject  of  the  continued  absence  of  the  Ki- 
owas from  their  reservation,  their  oft-made  promises,  made  only  to  be  violated,  I 
told  them  that  they  were  regarded,  as  they  had  a  right  to  be,  as  the  two  leading 
and  most  influential  chiefe  of  the  tribe ;  that  although  they  were  prisoners,  yet  so 
powerful  were  Uiey  among  the  people  of  their  own  tribe,  thaA  their  influence, 
even  while  prisoners,  was  greater  than  that  of  all  the  other  chiefs  combined; 
hence  all  negotiations  with  the  Kiowas  had  been  conducted  through  them,  and 
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although  they  had  it  in  their  power,  by  a  single  ,comi^and,  to  cause  a 
satisfactory  settlement  of  existing  difficulties  to  be  made,  yet  so  far  they  had 
£Edled  utterly  to  exert  an  influence  fur  peace  between  their  people  and  the 
Government.  The  announcement  then  to  be  made  to  them  must  be  regarded 
as  final,  and  it  remained  with  them  alone  to  decide  by  their  action  what  the 
result  should  be.  In  as  few  words  as  possible  I  then  communicated  to  them 
the  fate  which  undoQbtedly  awaited  them  in  the  event  of  the  non-appetip 
ance  of  their  tribe.  Until  sunset  of  the  following  day  seemed  a  very  brief 
period,  yet  I  failed  to  detect  the  slightest  change  in  the  countenance  of  either 
when  told  that  that  would  be  the  extent  of  theu'  lives  if  their  tribe  failed  to 
come  in.  Not  a  muscle  of  their  warrior-like  faces  moved.  Their  eyes  neither 
brightened  nor  quailed ;  nothing  in  their  actions  or  appearance  gave  token 
that  anything  unusual  had  been  communicated  to  them.  Satanta^s  son  alone 
of  the  three  seemed  to  realize  that  matters  were  becoming  serious,  as  could 
readily  be  told  by  watching  his  anxious  glances,  first  at  his  £Either,  then  at  Lone 
Wolf;  but  neither  spoke. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  time,  and  anxious  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  as 
well  as  satisfiictory  termination  of  our  difficulties  with  the  Kiowas,  and  at  the 
saoke  time  to  afford  evei^  facility  to  the  two  captive  chiefs  to  save  their  oftr 
forfeited  lives — for  all  familiar  with  their  bloody  and  cruel  career  would  grant 
tbajt  they  merited  death — I  urged  upon  them  the  necessity  of  prompt  action 
Ib  communicating  with  their  tribe,  and  pointed  to  Satan ta's  son,  who  could  be 
employed  for  this  purpose.  Quickly  springing  to  his  feet,  and  not  waiting  to 
hear  the  opinions  of  the  two  chiefs,  tlie  young  warrior  rushed  from  the  lodge, 
aad  was  soon  busily  engaged  in  tightening  the  girths  of  his  Indian  saddle, 
preparatory  to  a  rapid  gallop  on  his  fleet  pony. 

In  the  mean  time  Lone  Wolf  and  Satanta  began  exchanging  utterances,  at 
first  slow  and  measm*ed,  in  tones  scarcely  audible.  Gi'adually  they  seemed  to 
realize  how  desperate  was  the  situation  they  were  in,  and  how  much  depended 
upon  themselves.  Then  laying  aside  the  formality  which  had  up  to  that  mo- 
ment characterized  their  deportment,  they  no  longer  appeared  as  the  dignified,, 
reserved,  almost  sullen  chiefs,  but  acted  and  spoke  as  would  be  expected 
of  men  situated  as  they  were.  In  less  time  than  I  have  taken  to  describe 
the  action,  Satanta^s  liandsome  son  appeared  at  the  enti'ance  of  the  lodge, 
mounted  and  in  readiness  for  his  ride.  Although  he  seemed  by  his  man- 
ner to  incline  towai'd  his  father  as  the  one  who  should  give  him  his  in- 
structions, yet  it  was  soon  apparent  that  a  more  con-ect  understanding  ex- 
isted between  the  two  captives.  Lone  Wolf  was  the  head  chief  of  their  tribe, 
Satanta  the  second  in  rank.  The  occasion  was  too  important  to  leave  any- 
thing to  chance.  A  message  from  Satanta  might  receive  prompt  attention ;  a 
command  from  the  head  chief  could  not  be  disregarded ;  hence  it  was  that^a- 
tanta  stood  aside,  and  Lone  Wolf  stepped  forward  and  addressed  a  few  hasty 
but  apparently  emphatic  sentences  U)  the  young  courier,  wlio  was  all  eager- 
ness to  depart  on  his  mission.  As  LokcT  Wolf  concluded  his  instructions,  and 
the  young  warrior  was  gathering  up  his  i^eins  and  lariat,  and  turning  his  pony 
from  the  lodge  in  the  direction  of  the  village,  Satanta  simply  added,  in  an  en- 
ergetic tone,  ** Hoodie- teh,  hoodle-teh''  (make  haste,  make  haste);  an  injunc- 
^n  scarcely  needed,  as  the  young  Indian  and  his  pony  were  the  next  moment 
flying  across  the  level  plain. 

I  then  reentered  the  lodge  with  I^one  Wolf  and  Satanta,  accompanied  by 
Romeo.  Through  the  latter  Lone  Wolf  informed  me  that  lie  had  sent  orders 
to  the  Kiowa  village,  which  was  not  a  day's  travel  from  us,  to  pack  up  and 
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come  in  as  soon  as  the  courier  should  reach  them.  At  the  same  time  li6  in« 
formed  them  of  what  depended  upon  their  coming.  He  had  also  sent  for 
Black  Eagle,  the  third  chief  in  rank,  to  come  in  advance  of  the  Tillage,  bring* 
ing  with  him  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  prominent  chiefs.  I  inquired  if  he 
felt  confident  that  his  people  would  arrive  by  the  appointed  time?  He  almost 
smiled  at  the  question,  and  assured  me  that  an  Indian  would  risk  everything 
to  save  a  comrade,  leaving  me  to  infer  that  to  save  their  two  highest  chiefs 
nothing  would  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the  way.  Seeing,  perhaps,  a  look  of 
doubt  on  my  face,  he  pointed  to  that  locality  in  the  heavens  which  the  sun 
would  occupy  at  two  o^clock,  and  said,  '*  Before  that  time  Black  Eagle  and  the 
other  chiefs  accompanying  him  will  be  here ;  and  by  that  time,"  indicating  in 
a  similar  manner  sunset,  '*  the  village  will  arrive.*' 

No  general  commanding  an  army,  who  had  transmitted  his  orders  to  his 
corps  commanders,  directing  a  movement  at  daylight  the  following  morning, 
oould  have  exhibited  more  confidence  in  the  belief  that  his  orders  would  be 
executed,  than  did  this  captive  chief  in  the  belief  that,  although  a  {N*isoner  in 
the  hands  of  his  traditional  enemies,  his  lodge  closely  guarded  on  all  sides  by 
watchful  sentineK  his  commands  to  his  people  would  meet  with  a  prompt  and 
willing  compliance.  After  a  little  further  conversation  with  the  two  chiefs,  I 
was  preparing  to  leave  the  lodge,  when  Lone  Wolf,  true  to  the  Indian  custom, 
under  which  an  opportunity  to  beg  for  something  to  eat  is  never  permitted  to 
pass  unimproved,  called  me  back,  and  said  that  the  next  day  his  principal 
cliiefs  would  visit  him,  and  altliough  he  was  a  prisoner,  yet  he  would  be  glad 
to  be  able  to  entertain  them  in  a  manner  befitting  his  rank  and  importance  in 
the  tribe,  and  therefore  I  was  appealed  to  to  furnish  the  provisions  necessary 
to  provide  a  feast  for  a  dozen  or  more  hungry  chiefs  and  their  retainers;  in 
reply  to  which  modest  request  I  made  the  heart  of  Lone  Wolf  glad,  and  called 
forth,  in  his  most  emphatic  as  well  as  delighted  manner,  the  universal  word 
of  approval,  '*How,*'  by  informing  him  that  the  feast  should  certainly  be  pre- 
pared if  he  only  would  supply  the  guests. 

The  next  day  was  one  of  no  little  interest,  and  to  none  more  than  to  the 
two  chiefs,  who  expected  to  see  the  first  step  tiiken  by  their  people  which 
would  terminate  in  their  release  from  a  ciiptivity  which  had  certainly  become 
exceedingly  irksome,  not  to  mention  the  new  danger  which  stared  them  in 
the  face.  Lone  Wolf,  however,  maintained  his  confidence,  and  repeatedly  as- 
sured me  during  tlie  forenoon  that  Black  Eagle  and  the  other  chiefs,  whom  be 
hiid  sent  for  by  name,  would  arrive  not  later  than  two  o'clock  that  day.  His 
confidence  proved  not  to  be  misplaced.  The  sun  had  hardly  marked  the  hour 
of  one  in  the  heavens,  when  a  small  cavalcade  was  seen  approaching  in  the 
distance  from  the  direction  of  the  Kiowa  village.  The  quick  eye  of  Satanta 
was  the  first  to  discover  it.  A  smile  of  haughty  triumph  lighted  up  the  coun- 
tenance of  Lone  Wolf  when  his  attention  was  called  to  the  approaching  party, 
his  look  indicating  that  he  felt  it  could  not  be  otherwise :  had  he  not  ordered  it? 

On  they  came,  first  about  a  dozen  chiefs,  riding  at  a  deliberate  and  digni- 
fied pace,  they  and  their  ponies  richly  caparisoned  in  the  most  fantastic  man- 
ner. The  chiefs  wore  blankets  of  bright  colors,  scarlet  predominating,  with 
here  and  tliere  a  bright  green.  Each  face  was  painted  in  brilliant  colors,  yel- 
low, blue,  green,  red,  black,  and  combinations  of  all  of  them,  no  two  fooes 
being  ornamented  alike,  and  each  new  face  seeming  more  horrible  than  its 
predecessor.  The  ponies  had  not  been  neglected,  so  far  as  their  outward 
make-up  was  concerned,  eagle  feathers  and  pieces  of  gaudy  cloth  being  in- 
terwoven in  their  manes  and  tails.    Following  the  chie&  rode  a  second  line, 
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only  less  ornamented  than  the  chiefs  themselves.  These  were  warriors  and 
confidential  friends  and  advisers  of  the  chiefs  in  whose  train  they  rode.  In 
rear  of  all  rode  a  few  meek-looking  squaws,  whose  part  in  this  imposing 
pageant  became  evident  when  the  chiefs  and  warriors  dismounted,  giving 
the  reins  of  their  ponies  to  the  squaws,  who  at  once  busied  themselves  in 
picketing  the  ponies  of  their  lords,  and,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  maa- 
ters,  wherever  the  grazing  seemed  freshest  and  most  abundant.  This  being 
done,  their  part  was  performed,  and  they  waited,  near  the  ponies,  the  re- 
turn of  the  chiefs  and  warriors.  The  hitter,  after  forming  in  one  group, 
and  in  similar  order  to  that  in  which  they  rode,  advanced  toward  the  lodge 
ontside  of  which,  but  within  the  chain  of  sentinels,  stood  Lone  Wolf  and  Sa- 
tanta.  The  meeting  between  the  captive  chiefs  and  their  more  foi*tunate  com- 
rades occasioned  an  exhibition  of  more  feeling  and  sensibility  than  is  generally 
accredited  to  the  Indian.  A  bevy  of  school  girls  could  not  have  embraced 
each  other,  after  a  twenty-four  hours*  separation,  with  greater  enthusiasm  and 
demonstrations  of  apparent  joy  than  did  these  chieftains,  whose  sole  delight  is 
supposed  to  be  connected  with  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  cruelty.  I  trust  no 
gentle-minded  reader,  imbued  with  great  kindness  of  heart,  will  let  this  little 
scene  determine  his  estimate  of  the  Indian  character;  for  be  it  understood, 
not  one  of  the  chiefs  who  formed  the  group  of  which  I  am  writing  but  had 
participated  in  acts  of  the  most  barbarous  and  wanton  cruelty.  It  was  a  por- 
tion of  these  chiefs  who  had  led  and  encouraged  the  band  that  had  subjected 
the  Box  family  to  such  a  hon*ible  fate,  of  which  Major-General  Hancock  made 
foil  report  at  the  time. 

Immediately  after  greetings  had  been  exchanged  between  the  captives  and 
their  friends,  I  was  requested,  by  a  message  from  Lone  Wolf,  to  repair  to  his 
lodge  in  order  to  hear  what  his  friends  had  to  say.  As  I  entered  the  lodge 
the  entire  party  of  chiefs  advanced  to  meet  me,  and  began  a  series  of  hand- 
shaking and  universal  **  Hows,**  which  in  outward  earnestness  made  up  fof^ 
any  lack  of  real  sincerity,  and  to  an  inexperienced  observer  or  a  tender-hearted 
peace  commissioner  might  well  have  appeared  as  an  exhibition  of  indubitable 
friendship  if  not  affection.  After  all  were  seated,  and  the  ever-present  long 
red  clay  pipe  had  passed  and  repassed  around  the  circle,  each  chief  indulging 
in  a  few  silent  whife,  Black  Eagle  arose,  and  after  shaking  hands  with  me, 
proceeded,  after  the  manner  of  an  oration,  to  inform  me,  what  I  had  had  reason 
to  expect,  and  what  the  reader  no  doubt  has  also  anticipated,  that  the  entire 
Kiowa  village  was  at  that  moment  on  the  march,  and  would  arrive  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  our  camp  before  dark.  No  reference  was  made  to  the  fact  that  this 
general  movement  on  their  pai*t  was  one  of  compulsion,  but  on  the  contrary, 
to  have  heard  Black  Eagle,  who  was  an  impressive  orator,  one  might  well 
have  belisved  that,  no  longer  able  to  endure  the  separation  from  their  brothers, 
the  white  men,  who.  as  Black  Eagle  said,  like  themselves  were  all  descended 
from  one  father,  the  Kiowas  had  voluntarily  resolved  to  pack  up  their  lodges, 
and  when  they  next  should  put  them  down  it  would  be  alongside  the  tents  of 
their  white  friends. 

In  nothing  that  was  said  did  it  appear  that  the  impending  execution  of 
Lone  Wolf  and  Satanta  had  auo:ht  to  do  with  hastening  the  arrival  of  their 
people.  At  the  termination  of  the  conference,  however,  Black  Eagle  inti- 
mated that  as  the  tribe  was  about  to  locate  near  us,  it  would  be  highly  agree- 
able to  them  if  their  two  head  chiefs  could  be  granted  their  liberty  ap^J  per- 
mitted to  resume  their  places  among  their  own  people.  Digitized  by  dOOQ Ic 
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rived,  and  was  located  a  short  distance  from  our  camp.    The  next  morninfj^ 
the  f&mily  or  families  of  Satanta  appeared  in  front  of  headquarters  and  made 
known  theu*  desire  to  see  Satanta,  to  which,  of  course,  no  objection  was  made, 
and  the  guards  were  instructed  to  permit  tnem  to  pass  the  lines.     Satanta^a 
home  circle  was  organized  somewhat  on  the  quadrilateral  plan ;  tliat  is,  he  had 
four  wives.    They  came  together,  and,  so  far  as  outward  appearances  enabled 
one  to  judge,  they  constituted  a  happy  family.    They  were  all  young  and  bux- 
om, and  each  was  sufficiently  like  the  others  in  appearance  to  have  enabled 
the  lot  to  pass  as  sisters ;  and,  by  the  way,  it  is  quite  customary  among  the 
Indians  for  one  man  to  marry  an  entire  family  of  daughters  as  rapidly 
as  they  reach  the  proper  age.     To  those  who  dread  a  multiplicity  of  mo- 
thers-in-law this  custom  possesses  advantages.    To  add  in  a  material  as  well 
as  maternal  way  to  the  striking  similarity  in  appearance  presented  by  Sa- 
tanta's  dusky  spouses,  each  bore  on  her  back,  encased  in  the  capacious  folds 
of  a  scarlet  blanket,  a  pledge  of  aflEection  in  the  shape  of  a  papoose,  the  differ- 
ence in  the  extreme  ages  of  the  four  miniature  warriors,  or  warriors^  sisters, 
being  too  slight  to  be  perceptible.    In  single  file  the  four  partners  of  Satanta^s 
joys  approached  his  lodge,  and  in  the  same  order  gained  admittance.    Satanta 
was  seated  on  a  bufialo  robe  when  they  entered.    He  did  not  rise— perhaps 
that  would  have  been  deemed  un warriorlike — but  each  of  his  wives  advanced 
to  him,  w^hen,  instead  of  going  through  the  ordinary  form  of  embracing,  with 
its  usual  accompaniments,  on  such  occasions  considered  proper,  the  papooee 
was  unslung— I  know  of  no  better  term  to  describe  the  dexterous  maimer  in 
which  the  mother  transferred  her  offspring  from  its  cosey  resting-place  on  her 
back  to  her  arms — and  handed  to  the  outstretched  arms  of  the  fother,  who 
kissed  it  repeatedly,  with  every  exhibition  of  paternal  affection,  scarcely  deign- 
ing to  bestow  a  single  glance  on  the  motlier,  who  stood  by  meekly,  content- 
ing herself  with  stroking  Satanta^s  face  and  shoulders  gently,  at  the  same 
time  muttering  almost  inaudible  expressions  of  Indian  ei^dearment.     Tins 
touching  little  scene  lasted  for  a  few  moments,  when  Satanta,  after  bestowing 
a  kiss  upon  the  soft,  cherry  lips  of  his  child,  transfeiTed  it  back  to  its  mother^ 
who  passed  on  and  quietly  took  a  seat  by  Satanta^s  side.    The  second  wife 
then  approached,  when  precisely  the  same  exhibition  was  gone  through  with» 
not  being  varied  from  the  first  in  the  slightest  particular.    This  bmiig  ended, 
the  third  took  the  place  of  the  second,  the  latter  passing  along  with  her  babe 
and  seating  herself  next  to  the  first,  and  so  on,  until  the  fourth  wife  had  pre- 
sented her  babe,  received  it  back,  and  quietly  seated  herself  by  the  side  of  the 
third ;  not  a  word  being  spoken  tp  or  by  Satanta  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  this  strange  meeting. 

Tht9  Kiowas  were  now  all  located  on  their  reservation  except  a  single  band 
of  the  cribe,  led  by  a  very  wicked  ami  troublesome  chief,  named  Woman 
Heart,  although  his  conduct  and  character  were  anything  but  in  keeping  with 
the  gentleness  of  his  name.  He  had  taken  his  band  and  moved  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Staked  Plains,  far  to  the  west  of  the  Kiowa  resei-vation. 

Hovvever,  the  Indian  question,  so  far  as  the  Kiowas  were  concerned,  was 
regarded  as  settled,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  and  it  became  our  next  study 
how  to  effect  a  similar  settlement  with  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  who 
had  fled  after  the  battle  of  the  "NVashita,  and  were  then  supposed  to  be  some- 
where between  the  Witchita  mountains  and  the  western  border  of  Texas,  north 
of  the  head  waters  of  Red  river.  It  was  finally  decided  to  send  one  of  the 
friendly  chiefs  of  the  Apaches,  whose  village  was  then  near  the  present  site 
of  Fort  Sill,  and  one  of  the  three  captive  squaws  whom  we  had  brought  with  us. 
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AM  the  chiefs  of  that  region  who  were  interested  in  promoting  peace  be- 
tween the  whites  and  Indians  were  assembled  at  my  headqaarters,  when  I  in- 
formed them  of  the  proposed  peace  embassy,  and  asked  that  some  chief  of 
prominence  should  volunteer  as  bearer  of  a  friendly  message  to  the  Gheyennes 
and  Arapahoes.  A  well-known  chief  of  the  Apaches,  named  Iron  Shirt, 
promptly  offered  himself  as  a  messenger  in  the  cause  of  peace.  In  reply  to 
my  inquiry,  he  said  he  could  be  ready  to  depart  upon  his  commendable  er- 
rand the  following  day,  and  estimated  the  distance  such  that  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  take  provision  sufficient  to  last  him  and  his  companion  three  weeks. 
Having  arranged  all  the  details  of  the  journey,  the  assemblage  of  chiefs  dis- 
persed, the  next  step  being  to  decide  which  of  the  three  squaws  should  accompany 
Iron  Shirt  to  her  tribe.  I  concluded  to  state  the  case  to  them,  and  make  the  se- 
lection a  matter  for  them  to  decide.  Summoning  Mah-wis-sa,  Mo-nah-see-tah, 
and  the  Sioux  squaw,  their  companion,  to  my  tent,  I,  through  Romeo,  acquainted 
them  with  the  desire  of  the  Government  to  establish  peace  with  their  people  and 
with  the  Arapahoes,  and  in  order  to  accomplish  this  we  intended  despatching  a 
friendly  message  to  the  absent  tribes,  which  must  be  carried  by  some  of  their 
own  people.  After  conferring  with  each  other  a  few  minutes,  they  concluded 
that  Mah-wis-sa,  the  sister  of  Black  Kettle,  should  return  to  her  people.  Every 
arrangement  was  provided,  looking  to  the  comfort  of  the  two  Indians  who 
were  to  undertake  this  long  journey.  A  bountiful  supply  of  provisions  was 
carefully  provided  in  convenient  packages,  an  extra  amount  of  clothing  and 
blankets  being  given  to  Mah-wis-sa  in  order  that  she  should  not  return  to  her 
people  empty-handed.  To  transport  their  provisions  and  blankets  a  mule  was 
given  them  to  be  used  as  a  pack-animal.  It  was  quite  an  event,  sufficient  to 
disturb  the  monotony  of  camp,  when  the  hour  arrived  for  the  departure  of  the 
two  peace  commissioners.  I  had  told  Iron  Shirt  what  he  was  to  say  to  the  chiefs 
of  the  tribes  who  still  remained  hostile,  which  was  in  effect  that  we  were  anx- 
ious for  peace,  and  to  that  end  invited  them  to  come  at  once  and  place  them- 
selves and  their  people  on  the  reservations,  where  we  would  meet  and  regard 
them  as  friends,  and  all  present  hostilities,  as  well  as  reckoning  for  past  difi'er- 
ences,  should  cease ;  but  if  this  friendly  proffer  was  not  accepted  favorably  and 
at  once,  we  would  be  forced  to  regard  it  as  indicating  their  desire  to  prolong 
the  war,  in  which  event  the  troops  would  be  sent  against  them  as  soon  as 
practicable.  I  relied  not  a  little  on  the  good  influence  of  Mah-wis-sa,  who,  as 
I  have  before  stiited,  was  a  woman  of  superior  intelligence,  and  was  strongly 
impressed  with  a  desire  to  aid  in  establishing  a  peace  between  her  people  and 
the  white  men.  Quite  a  group,  composed  of  officers,  soldiers,  teamsters, 
guards,  and  scouts,  assembled  to  witness  the  departure  of  Iron  Shirt  and  Mah- 
wis-sa,  and  to  wish  them  Grod-speed  in  their  mission. 

After  Iron  Shirt  and  Mah-wis-sa  had  seated  themselves  upon  their  ponies 
and  were  about  to  set  out,  Mah-wis-sa,  suddenly  placing  her  hand  on  the  neat 
belt  which  secured  her  blanket  about  her,  indicated  that  she  was  unprovided 
with  that  most  essential  companion  of  frontier  life;  a  mtUch-ka  as  she  ex- 
pressed it,  meaning  a  hunting-knife.  Only  those  who  have  lived  on  the 
plains  can  appreciate  the  uupurchasable  convenience  of  a  hunting-knife. 
Whether  it  is  to  carve  a  buffiilo  or  a  mountain  trout,  mend  horse  equipments, 
or  close  up  a  rent  in  the  tent,  there  is  a  constant  demand  for  the  services  of  a 
good  hunting-knife.  Mah-wis-sa  smiled  at  the  forgetfulness  which  had  made 
her  fail  to  discern  this  omission  sooner,  but  I  relieved  her  anxiety  by  taking 
from  my  belt  the  hunting-knife  which  hung  at  my  side  and  giving  it  to  her,  . 
adding  as  I  did  so  that  I  expected  her  to  return  it  to  me  before  the  change  v^^^ 
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the  moon,  that  being  fixed  as  the  extreme  limit  of  their  absence.  When  all 
was  ready  for  the  start,  Iron  Shirt  rode  first,  followed  by  the  pack-male,  which 
he  led,  while  Mah-wis-sa,  acting  as  a  driver  to  the  latter  and  well  mounted, 
brought  up  the  rear. 

As  they  rode  away  amid  the  shower  of  good  wishes  which  was  bestowed 
upon  them  and  their  mission,  many  were  the  queries  as  to  the  probable  extent 
of  their  journey,  their  return,  and  whether  they  would  be  successful.  For 
upon  the  success  or  failure  of  these  two  Indians  depended  in  a  great  measure 
the  question  whether  or  not  we  were  to  be  forced  to  continue  the  war;  and 
among  the  hundreds  who  watched  the  departing  bearers  of  the  olive  branch, 
there  was  not  one  but  hoped  earnestly  tliat  the  mission  would  prove  success- 
ful, and  we  be  spared  the  barbarities  which  a  further  prosecution  of  the  war 
would  necessarily  entail.  Yet  there  are  those  who  would  have  the  public  be- 
lieve that  the  army  is  at  all  times  clamorous  for  an  Indian  war.  I  have  yet 
to  meet  the  officer  or  man  belonging  to  the  army,  who,  when  the  question  of 
war  or  peace  with  the  Indians  was  being  agitated,  did  not  cast  the  weight  of 
his  influence,  the  prayers  of  his  heart,  in  behalf  of  peace.  When  I  next  called 
Mah-wis-sa^s  attention  to  the  mutch-ka  (knife),  it  was  far  from  the  locality  we 
then  occupied,  and  under  vei*y  different  circumstances. 

After  the  departure  of  Iron  Shirt  and  Mah-wis-sa,  we  were  forced  to  settle 
down  to  the  dullest  routine  of  camp  life,  as  nothing  could  be  done  until  their 
return.  It  was  full  three  weeks  before  the  interest  in  camp  received  a  fresh 
impetus,  by  the  tidings,  which  flew  from  tent  to  tent,  that  Iron  Shirt  had  re- 
turned. He  did  return,  but  Mah-wis-sa  did  not  return  with  him.  His  story 
was  brief.  He  and  Mah-wis-sa,  after  leaving  us  and  travelling  for  several  days 
westward,  had  an-ived  at  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  villages.  They  deliv- 
ered their  messages  to  the  chiefs  of  the  two  tribes,  who  were  assembled  in 
council  to  hear  th^^m,  and  after  due  delibei*ation  thereon.  Iron  Shirt  was  in- 
formed that  the  distance  was  too  great,  the  ponies  in  too  poor  condition,  to 
permit  the  villages  to  return.  In  other  words,  these  two  tribes  had  virtoally 
decided  that  rather  than  return  to  their  reservation  they  preferred  the  chances 
of  war.  When  asked  to  account  for  Mah-wis-sa^s  failure  to  accompany  him 
back,  Iron  Shirt  stated  that  she  had  desired  to  fulfil  her  promise  and  return 
with  him,  but  the  chiefs  of  her  tribe  would  not  permit  her  to  do  so. 

The  only  encouragement  derived  from  Iron  Shirt  was  in  his  statement 
that  Little  Robe,  a  prominent  chief  of  the  Cheycnnes,  and  Yellow  Bear,  the 
second  chief  of  the  Arapahoes,  were  both  extremely  anxious  to  effect  a  per- 
manent peace  between  their  people  and  the  Government,  and  both  had  prom- 
ised Iron  Shirt  that  they  would  leave  £lieir  villages  soon  after  his  depart- 
ure and  visit  us,  with  a  view  to  prevent  a  continuation  of  the  war.  Iron  Shirt 
was  rewarded  for  his  journey  by  bountiful  presents  of  provisions  for  himself 
and  his  people.  True  to  their  promises  made  to  Iron  Shiit,  it  was  but  a  short 
time  before  Little  Robe  and  Yellow  Bear  arrived  at  our  camp  and  were  well 
received. 

They  reported  that  their  villages  had  had  under  considei'ation  the  question 
of  accepting  our  invitation  to  come  in  and  live  at  peace  in  the  future,  and  that 
many  of  their  people  were  strongly  in  favor  of  adopting  this  course,  but  for 
the  present  it  was  uncertain  whether  or  not  the  two  tribes  would  come  in. 
The  two  tribes  would  probably  act  in  concert,  and  if  they  intended  coming, 
would  make  their  determination  known  by  despatching  couriers  to  us  in  a  few 
days.     In  spite  of  the  sincerity  of  the  motives  of  Little  Robe  and  Yellow  B^, 
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whom  I  have  always  reojarded  as  two  of  the  most  upright  and  peaceably  in- 
clined Indians  I  have  ever  known,  and  who  have  smce  that  time  paid  a 
visit  to  the  President  at  Washington,  it  was  evident  that  the  Cheyennes  and 
Arapahoes,  while  endeavoring  to  occupy  us  with  promises  and  pretences,  were 
only  interested  in  delaying  our  movements  until  the  return  of  spring,  when 
the  young  grass  would  enable  them  to  recruit  the  strength  of  their  winter- 
famished  ponies  and  move  when  and  where  they  pleased. 

After  waiting  many  long  weary  days  for  the  arrival  of  the  promised  oomiers 
from  the  two  tribes,  until  even  Little  Robe  and  Yellow  Bear  were  forced  to 
acknowledge  that  there  was  no  longer  any  reason  to  expect  their  coming,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  there  was  but  one  expedient  yet  untried  which  furnished 
even  a  doubtful  chance  of  averting  war.  This  could  only  be  resorted  to 
with  the  approval  of  Greneral  Sheridan,  whose  *tent  had  been  pitched  in  our 
midst  during  the  entire  winter,  and  who  evidently  proposed  to  remain  on  the 
ground  until  the  Indian  question  in  that  locality  should  be  disposed  of.  My 
plan  was  as  follows : 

We  had  some  fifteen  hundred  troops,  a  force  ample  to  cope  with  all  the 
Indians  which  could  then,  or  since,  be  combined  at  any  one  point  on  the 
plains.  But  in  the  state  of  feeling  existing  among  those  Indians  at  that  Ume, 
consequent  upon  the  punishment  which  they  had  received  at  and  since  the  Wa- 
shita campaign,  it  would  have  been  an  extremely  difficult  if  not  impractica- 
ble matter  to  attempt  to  move  so  large  a  body  of  troops  near  their  villages, 
and  retain  the  latter  in  their  places,  so  fearful  were  they  of  receiving  punish- 
ment for  their  past  offences.  It  would  also  have  been  impracticable  to 
move  upon  them  stealthily,  as  they  were  then,  for  causes  already  given,  more 
^lan  ever  on  the  alert,  and  were  no  doubt  kept  thoroughly  informed  in  regard 
to  our  every  movement. 

It  was  thus  considered  out  of  the  question  to  employ  my  entire  command 
of  fifteen  hundred  men  in  what  I  proposed  should  be  purely  a  peaceful  effort 
to  bring  about  a  termination  of  the  war,  as  so  large  a  force  would  surely 
intimidate  the  Indians,  and  cause  them  to  avoid  our  presence. 

I  believed  that  if  I  could  see  the  leading  chiefs  of  the  two  hostile  tribes  and 
convince  chem  of  the  friendly  desire  of  the  Government,  they  might  be  in- 
duced to  relinquish  the  war  and  return  to  their  reservation.  I  have  endea- 
vored to  show  that  I  could  not  go  among  them  with  my  entire  command, 
neither  was  I  sufficiently  orthodox  as  a  peace  commissioner  to  believe  what 
so  many  of  that  order  preach,  but  fail  to  practise,  that  I  could  take  an  olive 
branch  in  one  hand,  the  plan  of  a  school-house  in  the  other,  and,  unaccompa- 
nied by  force,  visit  the  Indian  villages  in  safety.  My  life  would  certainly 
have  been  the  price  of  such  temerity.  Too  imposing  a  force  would  repel  the 
Indians;  too  small  a  force  would  tempt  them  to  murder  us,  even  though  our 
mission  was  a  friendly  one. 

After  weighing  the  matter  carefully  in  my  own  mind,  I  decided  that  with 
General  Sheridan's  approval  I  would  select  from  my  command  forty  men,  two 
officers,  and  a  medical  officer,  and,  accompanied  by  the  two  chiefs.  Little  Robe 
and  Yellow  Bear,  who  regarded  my  proposition  with  favor,  I  would  set  out 
in  search  of  the  hostile  camp,  there  beino^  but  little  doubt  that  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  chiefs  I  would  have  little  difficulty  in  discovering  the  whereabouts 
of  the  villages;  while  the  smallness  of  my  party  would  prevent  unnecessary 
alarm  or  suspicion  as  to  our  intentions.  From  my  tent  to  General  Sheridan's 
was  bat  a  few  steps,  and  I  soon  submitted  my  proposition  to  the  General,  who  LC 
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from  the  first  was  Inolined  to  lend  his  approval  to  my  project.  After  discoss* 
log  it  folly,  he  gave  his  assent  by  saying  that  the  character  of  the  proposed 
expedition  was  such  that  he  would  not  order  me  to  proceed  upon  it»  bat  if  I 
volunteered  to  go,  he  would  give  me  the  full  sanction  of  Ms  authority  and 
every  possible  assistance  to  render  the  mission  a  sucoesslhl  one ;  in  conolosion 
urging  me  to  exercise  the  greatest  caution  against  the  stratagems  or  treachery 
of  the  Indians,  who  no  doubt  would  be  but  too  glad  to  massacre  my  party  in 
revenge  for  their  recent  well-merited  chiistisement.  Returning  to  my  tent,  I 
lit  once  set  about  making  preparations  for  my  journey,  the  extent  or  result  of 
which  now  became  interesting  subjects  for  deliberation.  The  first  thing  ne- 
cessary was  to  make  up  the  party  which  was  to  accompany  me. 

As  the  number  of  men  was  to  be  limited  to  foity,  too  much  care  could  not 
be  exercised  m  their  selection.  I  chose  the  great  majority  of  them  from  the 
sharpshooters,  men  who,  in  addition  to  being  cool  and  brave,  were  experi- 
enced and  skilful  marksmen.  My  standard-bearer,  a  well-tried  sergeant,  was 
selected  as  the  senior  non-commissioned  officer  of  the  party.  The  officers 
who  were  to  accompany  me  were  my  brother  Colonel  Custer,  Captain  Bob- 
bins, and  Dr.  Renick,  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  U.  S.  Army.  As  guide  I  hod 
Ne-va,  a  Blackfoot  Indian,  who  had  accompanied  General  Fremont  in  his  ex- 
plorations, and  who  could  speak  a  little  English.  Little  Robe  and  TeUow 
Bear  were  also  to  be  relied  upon  as  guides,  while  Romeo  accompanied  us  as 
interpreter.  Young  Brewster,  determined  to  miss  no  opportunity  of  disc^Y- 
ering  his  lost  sister,  had  requested  and  been  granted  permission  to  become  one 
of  the  party,  this  completed  the  personnel  of  the  expedition.  All  were  veil 
armed  and  well  mounted.  We  were  to  take  no  wagons  or  tents ;  our  extra 
supplies  were  to  be  transported  on  pack-mules.  We  were  to  start  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  second  day,  the  intervening  time  being  necessary  to  complete  oar 
preparations.  It  was  decided  that  our  first  march  should  be  a  short  one,  suffi- 
cient merely  to  enable  us  to  reach  a  village  of  friendly  Apaches,  located  a  few 
miles  from  our  camp,  where  we  would  spend  the  first  night  and  be  joined 
by  Little  Robe  and  Yellow  Bear,  who  at  that  time  were  guests  of  the  Apaches. 
I  need  not  say  that  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  our  comrades  our  mission  was 
regarded  as  closely  bordering  on  the  imprudent,  to  qualify  it  by  no  stronger 
t^rm. 
,  So  confident  did  one  of  the  most  prudent  officers  of  my  command  feel  in 
regard  to  our  annihilation  by  the  Indians,  that  in  bidding  me  good-by  he  con- 
trived to  slip  into  my  hand  a  small  pocket  Derringer  pistol,  loaded,  with  the 
simple  remark,  "  You  had  better  take  it.  General ;  it  may  prove  useM  to  yon." 
As  I  was  amply  provided  with  arms,  both  revol'^era  and  rifle,  and  as  a  pocket 
Derringer  may  not  impress  tlie  reader  as  being  a  very  formidable  weapon  to 
use  in  Indian  warfare,  the  purpose  of  my  friend  in  giving  me  the  small  pocket 
weapon  may  not  seem  clear.  It  was  given  me  under  the  firm  conviction  that 
tlie  Indians  would  overwhelm  and  massacre  my  entire  party;  and  to  prevent 
my  being  captured,  disarmed,  and  reserved  for  torture,  that  little  pistol  was 
given  me  in  order  that  at  the  last  moment  I  might  become  my  own  execution- 
er—an office  I  was  not  seeking,  nor  did  I  share  in  my  friend's  opinion. 

Everything  being  ready  for  our  departure,  we  swung  into  our  saddles, 
waved  our  adieus  to  the  coftirades  who  were  to  remain  in  camp,  and  the  next 
moment  we  turned  our  horses'  heads  westward  and  were  moving  in  the  direo- 
tion  of  the  Apache  village. 
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rB  Apaohe  village  had  been  represented  as  located  onlj  fire  or  six  milea 
from  our  camp,  but  we  found  the  distance  nearly  twice  as  great;  and  al- 
thoogh  we  rode  rapidly,  our  hoi*ses  being  fresh,  yet  it  was  quite  dark  before 
we  reached  the  first  lodge,  the  location  of  the  rest  of  the  village  being  tolera- 
bly well  defined  by  the  apparently  countless  dogs,  whose  bai*king  at  our  ap- 
proach called  forth  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village. 

As  our  coming  had  been  previously  announced  by  Little  Robe  and  Yellow 
Bear,  our  arrival  occasioned  no  sm*prise.  Inquiring  of  the  first  we  saw 
where  the  stream  of  water  was,  as  an  Indian  village  is  invariably  placed 
in  close  proximity  to  water,  we  were  soon  on  our  camp  ground,  which  was 
almost  wi^in  the  limits  of  the  village.  Our  horses  were  soon  unsaddled  and 
picketed  out  to  graze,  fires  were  started  by  the  men  preparatoi^  to  the  en- 
joyment of  a  cup  of  cofifee,  and  every  preliminary  made  for  a  good  night^s 
rest  and  early  start  in  the  morning.  But  here  the  officers  of  the  party  en- 
countered their  first  drawback.  From  some  unexplained  cause  the  pack-mule 
which  carried  our  blankets  had  with  liis  attendant  failed  thus  £ir  to  put  in 
an  appearance.  His  head  leader  had  probably  fallen  behind,  and  in  the 
darkness  lost  the  party.  The  bugler  was  sent  to  a  neighboring  eminence  to 
toond  signals  with  his  bugle,  in  the  hope  that  the  absent  man  with  his  mule 
might  make  his  way  to  us,  but  all  to  no  pm-pose.  We  were  soon  forced  to 
relinquish  all  hope  of  seeing  either  man,  mule,  or  blankets  until  daylight, 
and  consequently  the  prospect  of  enjoying  a  comfortable  rest  was  exceed- 
ingly limited.  Saddle  blankets  were  in  great  demand,  but  I  was  even  more 
fortunate.  A  large  number  of  the  Apaches  had  come  frum  their  lodges  out  of 
mere  curiosity  to  see  us,  hoping  no  doubt  too  tliat  they  might  secure  some- 
thing to  eat  Among  them  was  one  with  whom  I  was  acquainted,  and  to 
whom  I  made  known  the  temporary  loss  of  my  blankets.  By  promising  him 
a  pint  of  sugar  and  an  equal  amount  of  coffee  on  my  return  to  my  camp,  he 
agreed  to  loan  me  a  buffalo  robe  until  morning.  Witli  this  wi*apped  around 
me  and  the  aid  of  a  bright  blazing  camp  fire,  I  passed  a  most  comfortable 
night  among  my  less  fortunate  companions,  as  we  all  lay  stretched  out  on  the 
ground,  using  our  saddles  for  pillows. 

Early  next  morning  (our  pack  animals  having  come  up  in  tlie  night)  we 
were  in  our  saddles,  and  on  our  way  ready  and  eager  for  whatever  might  be 
in  store  for  us.  The  route  taken  by  the  guides  led  us  along  the  northern 
border  of  the  Witchita  Mountains,  our  general  direction  being  nearly  due  west 
A  brief  description  of  these  mountains  and  of  the  surrounding  scenery  is  con- 
tained in  the  first  chapter  of  **  Life  on  the  Plains.^*  As  soon  as  it  had  become 
known  in  the  main  c^mp  that  the  expedition  of  which  I  now  write  was  con- 
templated, young  Brewster,  who  had  never  relinquished  his  effoi*ts  or  inqui- 
ries to  determine  the  fate  of  his  lost  sister,  cunje  to  me  with  an  earnest  re- 
quest to  be  taken  as  one  of  the  party — a  request  which  I  was  only  too  glad  to 
comply  with.  No  person  who  has  not  lived  on  the  frontier  and  in  an  Indian 
conntry,  can  correctly  realize  or  thoroughly  appreciate  the  extent  to  which  a 
frontiersman^  becomes  familiar  with,  and  apparently  indifierent  to  the  accus- 
tomed dangers  which  surround  him  on  every  side.  It  is  but  another  yepfica- 
lion  of  the  truth  of  the  old  saying,  "  Familiarity  breeds  contempt'ed  by  doOQlC 
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After  getting  well  on  our  way  I  began,  through  Romeo,  conversing  with 
the  two  chiefs  Little  Robe  and  Yellow  Bear,  who  rode  at  my  side,  upon  the 
topic  which  was  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  entire  party :  When  and  where 
should  we  probably  find  their  people?  Before  our  departure  they  hadgiyen 
me  to  understand  I2iat  the  villages  might  be  found  on  some  one  of  the  small 
streams  flowing  in  a  southerly  direction  past  the  western  span  of  the  Witcbita 
mountains,  a  distance  from  our  main  camp  not  exceeding  sixty  or  seventy 
miles ;  but  I  could  easily  perceive  that  neither  of  the  chiefs  spoke  with  a  great 
degree  of  confidence.  They  explained  this  by  stating  that  ^e  villages  wonld 
not  remain  long  in  one  place,  and  it  was  difficult  to  say  positively  in  what  lo- 
cality or  upon  what  stream  we  should  find  them ;  but  that  when  we  reached 
the  last  peak  of  the  Witchita  mountains,  which  commanded  an  unlimited  view 
of  the  plains  beyond,  they  would  send  up  signal  smoke,  and  perhaps  be  able  to 
obtain  a  reply  from  the  village. 

In  the  evening  we  reached  a  beautiful  stream  of  water,  with  abundance 
of  wood  in  the  vicinity ;  here  we  halted  for  the  night.  Our  horses  were  fast- 
ened to  the  trees,  while  the  officers  and  men  spread  their  blankets  on  the 
gi'ound,  and  in  groups  of  twos  and  threes  prepared  for  the  enjoyment  of  a 
good  night's  rest.  One  senti-y  remained  awake  during  the  night,  and  in  order 
that  the  loss  of  sleep  should  be  as  little  as  might  be  consistent  with  our  safety,, 
the  relief,  instead  of  being  composed  of  three  men,  each  of  whom  would  have 
to  remain  on  duty  two  hours  for  eveiy  four  houi*s  of  rest,  was  increased  in 
number  so  that  each  member  thereof  was  required  to  remain  on  post  but  a 
single  hour  during  the  night.  While  I  felt  confidence  in  the  good  intentions 
of  the  two  chiefs,  I  did  not  neglect  to  advise'  the  guards  to  keep  a  watchful 
eye  upon  them,  as  we  could  not  afford  to  run  any  avoidable  risks.  Long  after 
we  had  sought  the  solace  of  our  blankets,  and  I  had  dropped  into  a  comforta- 
ble  doze,  I  was  awakened  by  an  Indian  song.  There  was,  of  course,  no  occa- 
sion for  alarm  from  this  incident,  yet  it  was  sufficient  to  induce  me  to  get  up 
and  make  my  way  to  the  small  fire,  around  which  I  knew  the  three  Indians 
and  Romeo  to  be  lying,  and  from  the  vicinity  of  which  the  singing  evidently 
came.  As  I  approached  the  fire  I  found  Neva,  the  Blackfoot,  replenishing  the 
small  fiauie  with  a  few  dried  twigs,  while  Romeo  and  Yellow  Bear  were  sit- 
ting near  by  enjoying  some  well-broiled  beef  ribs.  Little  Robe  was  reclin- 
ing, in  a  half-sitting  position,  against  a  ti*ee,  and,  apparently  oblivious  to  the 
presence  of  his  companions,  was  singing  or  chanting  an  Indian  melody,  the 
general  tenor  of  which  seemed  to  indicate  a  lightness  of  spirits.  Young 
Brewster  — unable,  perhaps,  to  sleep,  owing  to  thoughts  of  his  lost  sister— had 
joined  the  group,  and  appeared  an  interested  observer  of  what  was  going  on. 
I  inquired  of  Romeo  why  Little  Robe  had  selected  such  an  unreasonable  hour 
to  indulge  in  his  wild  melodies.  Romeo  repeated  tlie  inquiry  to  Little  Robe, 
who  replied  that  he  had  been  away  from  his  lodge  for  a  long  time,  and  the 
thought  of  soon  returning,  and  of  being  with  his  people  once  more,  had  filled 
his  lieait  with  a  gladness  which  could  only  find  utterance  in  song. 

Taking  a  seat  on  the  gi-ound  by  the  side  of  young  Brewster,  I  joined  the 
group.  As  neither  Little  Robe  nor  Yellow  Bear  could  understand  a  word  of 
English,  and  Neva  was  busily  engaged  with  his  culinaiy  operations,  young 
Brewster,  with  unconcealed  delight,  informed  me  that  from  conversations  with 
Little  Robe,  who  appeared  in  a  more  communicative  mood  than  usual,  he  felt 
cheered  by  the  belief  that  at  last  he  was  in  a  fair  way  to  discover  the  where- 
abouts of  his  captive  sister.     He  then  briefly  det^led  how  Little  Robe,  little 
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dreaming  that  his  listener  was  so  deeply  interested  in  his  words,  had  admit- 
ted that  Uie  Cheyennes  had  two  white  girls  as  prisoners,  the  date  of  the  oap- 
tare  of  one  of  them  and  the  personal  description  given  hy  Little  Robe  closely 
answering  to  that  of  Brewster's  sister.  In  the  hope  of  gleaning  other  valu- 
able information  from  time  to  time,  I  advised  the  young  man  not  to  acquaint 
the  Indians  with  the  fact  that  he  had  lost  a  sister  by  capture ;  else,  becoming 
suspicions,  the  supply  of  information  might  be  cut  off. 

The  tidings  in  regard  to  the  captured  girls  were  most  encouraging,  and  spur- 
red us  to  leave  no  effort  untried  to  release  them  from  the  horrors  of  their  sit- 
uation. Before  daylight  the  following  morning  we  had  breakfasted,  and  as 
soon  as  it  was  sufficiently  light  to  enable  us  to  renew  our  march  we  set  out, 
still  keeping  almost  due  west.  In  the  afternoon  of  that  day  we  reached  the 
last  prominent  peak  of  the  Whchila  mountains,  from  which  point  Little  Robe 
and  Yellow  Bear  had  said  they  would  send  up  a  signal  smoke. 

I  had  often  during  an  Indian  campaign  seen  these  signal  smokes,  on  my 
front,  on  my  right  and  left— everywhere,  in  fact — but  could  never  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  Indians  who  were  engiiged  in  making  them,  nor  did  I  compre- 
hend at  the  time  the  precise  import  of  the  signals.  I  was  glad,  therefore,  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  stand  behind  the  scenes,  as  it  were,  and  not  only  wit- 
ness the  modus  operandi^  but  understand  the  purpose  of  the  actors. 

Arriving  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  or  peak,  the  height  of  which  did 
not  exceed  one  thousand  feet,  we  dismounted,  and  leaving  our  horses  on  the 
plain  below,  owing  to  the  rough  and  rocky  character  of  the  ascent,  a  small 
portion  of  our  party,  including  of  course,  the  two  chiefs,  climbed  to  the  sum- 
mit. After  sweeping  the  broad  horizon  which  spread  out  before  us,  and  fail- 
ing to  discover  any  evidence  of  the  presence  of  an  Indian  village  anywhere 
within  the  scope  of  our  vision,  the  two  chiefs  set  about  to  make  preparations 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  **  call  to  the  village,'*  as  they  expressed  it. 

I  have  alluded  in  a  former  article  to  the  perfect  system  of  signals  in  use 
among  the  Indians  of  the  plains.  That  whicli  I  am  about  to  describe  briefly 
was  but  one  of  many  employed  by  them.  First  gathering  an  armful  of  dried 
grass  and  weeds,  this  was  carried  and  placed  upon  the  highest  point  of  the 
peak,  where,  everything  being  in  readiness,  the  match  was  applied  close  to 
the  ground ;  but  the  blaze  was  no  sooner  well  lighted  and  about  to  envelop 
the  entire  amount  of  grass  collected,  than  Little  Robe  began  smothering  it 
with  the  unlighted  portion.  This  accomplished,  a  slender  column  of  gi-ay 
smoke  began  to  ascend  in  a  perpendicular  column.  This,  however,  was  not 
enough,  as  such  a  signal,  or  the  appearance  of  such,  might  be  created  by 
white  men,  or  might  rise  from  a  simple  camp  fire.  Little  Robe  now  took  his 
scarlet  blanket  from  his  shouldei*s,  and  with  a  gi'aceful  wave  threw  it  so  as 
to  cover  the  smouldering  grass,  when,  assisted  by  Yellow  Bear,  he  held  the 
comers  and  sides  so  closely  to  the  ground  as  to  almost  completely  confine  and 
cut  off  the  column  of  smoke.  Waiting  but  for  a  few  moments,  and  until  he 
saw  the  smoke  beginning  to  escape  from  beneath,  he  suddenly  threw  the 
blanket  aside,  and  a  beautiful  balloon  shaped  column  puffed  upward,  like  the 
white  cloud  of  smoke  which  attends  the  discharge  of  a  field  piece. 

Again  casting  the  blanket  on  the  pile  of  grass,  the  column  was  interrupteil 
as  before,  and  again  in  due  time  released,  so  that  a  succession  of  elongated, 
egg-shaped  puffs  of  smoke  kept  ascending  toward  the  sky  in  the  most  regular 
manner.  This  beadlike  column  of  smoke,  considering  the  height  from  which 
it  began  to  ascend,  was  visible  from  points  on  the  level  p^i^  4^ 
tant 
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Tke  sight  of  these  two  Indian  ohiefis  so  intently  engaged  in  this  simple  but 
effective  mode  of  telegraphing  was  to  me  full  of  interest,  and  this  incident 
was  vividly  recalled  when  I  came  across  Stanley^s  painting  of  '*  The  Signal," 
in  which  two  chiefis  or  warriors  are  standing  upon  a  lai-ge  rock,  with  lighted 
torch  in  hand,  while  far  in  the  distance  is  to  be  seen  the  answering  colomn, 
as  it  ascends  above  the  tops  of  the  trees,  from  the  valley  where  no  doubt  the 
village  is  pleasantly  located.  In  our  case,  however,  the  picture  was  not  so 
complete  in  its  results.  For  strain  our  eager  eyes  as  we  might  in  every  di- 
rection, no  responsive  signal  could  be  discovered,  and  finally  the  chiefs  were 
reluctantly  forced  to  acknowledge  that  the  villages  were  not  where  they  ex- 
pected to  find  them,  and  that  to  reach  them  would  probably  involve  a  lon^r 
jouniey  than  we  had  anticipated.  Descending  from  the  mountain,  we  continued 
our  journey,  still  directing  our  course  nearly  due  west,  as  the  two  chiefis  felt 
confident  the  villages  were  in  that  direction.  That  day  and  the  next  passed 
without  further  incident.  , 

After  arriving  at  camp  on  the  second  evening,  a  conversation  with  the 
two  Indian  chiefis  made  it  seem  probable  that  our  journey  would  have  to  be 
prolonged  several  days  beyond  the  time  which  was  deemed  necessary  when  we 
left  the  main  camp.  And  as  our  supply  of  provisions  was  limited  to  our  sap- 
posed  wants  during  the  shorter  journey,  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  measures 
for  obtaining  fresh  supplies.  This  was  the  more  imperative  as  the  country 
through  which  we  were  then  passing  was  almost  devoid  of  game.  Our  party 
was  so  small  in  number  that  our  safety  would  be  greatly  imperilled  by  any 
serious  reduction,  yet  it  was  a  measure  of  necessity  that  a  message  should 
be  sent  back  to  Greneral  Sheridan,  informing  him  of  om*  changed  plans  and 
providing  for  a  renewal  of  our  stores. 

I  acquainted  the  men  of  my  command  with  my  desire,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  a  soldierly  young  trooper  ann6unced  that  he  would  volunteer  to  carry  a 
despatch  safely  through.  The  gallant  ofifer  was  accepted,  and  I  was  soon 
seated  on  the  ground,  pencil  in  hand,  writing  to  Greneral  Sheridan  a  harried 
account  of  our  progress  thus  fi&r  and  our  plans  for  the  future,  with  a  request  to 
forward  to  us  a  supply  of  provisions;  adding  that  the  party  escorting  them 
could  follow  on  our  trail,  and  I  would  arrange  to  find  them  when  required.  I 
also  requested  that  Colonel  Cook,  who  commanded  the  sharpshooters,  should 
be  detailed  to  command  the  escort,  and  that  California  Joe  might  also  be  sent 
with  the  party. 

It  was  decided  that  the  despatch  bearer  should  remain  in  camp  with  us  on- 
til  dark  and  then  set  out  on  his  return  to  the  main  camp.  Being  well  mounted, 
well  armed,  and  a  cool,  daring  young  fellow,  I  felt  but  little  anxiety  as  to  his 
success.  Leaving  him  to  make  his  solitary  journey^guided  by  the  light  of  the 
stars,  and  concealing  himself  during  the  day,  we  will  continue  our  search  after 
what  then  seemed  to  us  the  two  lost  ti'ibes. 

Daylight  as  usual  found  us  in  our  saddles,  the  country  continuing  interest- 
ing but  less  rolling,  and  (we  judge  by  appearances)  less  productive.  We  saw 
but  little  game  along  our  line  of  march,  and  the  importance  of  time  rendered 
delays  of  all  kinds  undesirable.  The  countenances  of  Little  Robe  and  Yellow 
Bear  wore  an  anxious  look,  and  I  could  see  that  they  began  to  doubt  their 
ability  to  determine  positively  the  locality  of  the  villages.  Neva,  the  Blackfoot, 
was  full  of  stories  connected  with  his  experiences  under  Greneral  Fremont,  and 
appeared  more  hopeful  than  the  two  chiefs.  He  claimed  to  be  a  son-in-law  of 
Kit  Carson,  his  wife,  a  half-breed,  being  deceased.    Carson^t  appeYe^*  ^^ 
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alwajs  regarded  Neva  with  £&vor,  and  often  made  him  and  his  family  hand- 
some presents.  I  afterwards  saw  a  son  of  Neva,  an  extremely  handsome  hoy 
of  foarteen,  whose  comely  face  and  features  clearly  betrayed  the  mixture  of 
blood  indicated  by  Neva. 

Tellow  Bear  finally  encouraged  us  by  stating  that  by  noon  the  following 
day  we  would  arrive  at  a  stream,  on  whose  banks  he  expected  to  find  the  Ar- 
apaho  village,  and  perhaps  that  of  the  Cheyennes.  This  gave  us  renewed  hope, 
and  furnished  us  a  topic  of  conversation  after  we  had  reached  our  camp  that 
night.  Nothing  occurred  worthy  of  note  until  about  noon  next  day,  when  Tel- 
low Bear  informed  me  that  we  were  within  a  few  miles  of  the  stream  to  which 
he  had  referred  the  day  before,  and  added  that  if  the  village  was  there  his  peo- 
ple would  have  a  lookout  posted  on  a  little  knoll  which  we  would  find  about  a 
mile  from  the  village  in  our  direction ;  and  as  the  appearance  of  our  entire 
force  might  give  alarm,  TeUow  Bear  suggested  that  he,  with  Little  Robe,  Ro- 
meo, Neva,  myself,  and  two  or  three  others,  should  ride  some  distance  in  ad- 
vance. 

Remembering  the  proneness  of  the  Indians  to  stratagem,  I  was  yet  im- 
pressed not  only  with  the  apparent  sincerity  of  Yellow  Bear  thus  far,  but  by 
the  soundness  of  the  reasons  he  gave  for  our  moving  in  advance.  I  assented 
to  his  proposition,  but  my  confidence  was  not  sufficiently  great  to  prevent  me 
from  quietly  slipping  a  fresh  cartridge  in  my  rifie,  as  it  lay  in  front  of  me 
across  my  saddle-bow,  nor  from  unbuttoning  the  strap  which  held  my  revolver 
in  place  by  my  side.  Fortunately,  however,  nothing  occurred  to  make  it  nec- 
essary to  displace  either  rifie  or  revolver. 

After  riding  in  advance  for  a  couple  of  miles,  Tellow  Bear  pointed  out  in 
the  distance  the  little  mound  at  which  he  predicted  we  would  see  something 
posted  in  the  way  of  information  concerning  his  tribe.  If  the  latter  was  not  in 
the  vicinity  a  letter  would  no  doubt  be  found  at  the  mound,  which  now  became 
an  object  of  interest  to  all  of  us,  each  striving  to  be  the  first  to  discover  the 
confirmation  of  Tellow  Bear's  prediction. 

In  this  way  we  continued  to  approach  the  mound  until  not  more  than  a  mile 
of  level  plain  separated  us  from  it,  and  still  nothing  could  be  seen  to  encourage 
US,  when,  owing  to  my  reason  being  quickened  by  the  excitement  of  the  occa- 
sion, thus  giving  me  an  advantage  over  the  chiefs,  or  from  other  causes,  I 
caught  sight  of  what  would  ordinarily  have  been  taken  for  two  half-round 
stones  or  small  bowlders,  just  visible  above  the  upper  circle  of  the  mound,  as 
projected  against  the  sky  beyond.  A  second  glance  convinced  me  that  instead 
of  the  stones  which  they  so  closely  resembled,  they  were  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  upper  parts  of  the  heads  of  two  Indians,  who  were  no  doubt  studying 
our  movements  with  a  view  of  determining  whether  we  were  a  friendly  or 
war  party. 

Reassuring  myself  by  the  aid  of  my  field-glass,  I  announced  my  discovery 
to  the  chiefs  and  the  rest  of  the  party.  Tellow  Bear  immediately  cantered  his 
pony  a  few  yards  to  the  front,  when,  freeing  his  scarlet  blanket  from  his 
shoulders,  he  waved  it  twice  or  thrice  in  a  mysterious  manner,  and  waited 
anxiously  the  response.  In  a  moment  the  two  Indians,  the  tops  of  whose 
heads  had  alone  been  visible,  rode  boldly  to  the  crest  of  the  mound  and  an- 
swered the  signal  of  Tellow  Bear,  who  uttered  a  quick,  oft-repeated  whoop, 
and,  at  my  suggestion,  gaNoped  in  advance,  to  inform  his  people  who  we  were, 
and  our  object  in  visiting  them.  By  the  time  we  reached  the  mound  all  nec- 
essary explanations  had  been  made,  and  the  two  Indians  advanced  at-TelloWj 
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Beards  bidding  and  shook  hands  with  me,  afterward  going  through  the  same 
ceremony  with  the  other  officers.  Yellow  Bear  then  despatched  one  of  the 
Indians  to  the  village,  less  than  two  miles  distant,  to  give  news  of  our  approach. 
It  seemed  that  they  had  scarcely  had  time  to  reach  the  village,  befori^ 
young  and  old  began  flocking  out  to  meet  us,  some  on  ponies,  others  on 
mules,  and  occasionally  two  full-grown  Indians  would  be  seen  mounted  on  one 
diminutive  pony.  If  any  of  our  party  had  feared  that  our  errand  was  attended 
with  risk,  their  minds  probably  underwent  a  change  when  they  looked  around,, 
and  upon  all  sides  saw  armed  warriors,  whose  numbers  exceeded  ours  more 
than  ten  to  one,  and  whose  entire  bearing  and  demeanor  toward  us  gave 
promise  of  any  but  hostile  feelings. 

Not  deeming  it  best  to  allow  them  to  encircle  us  too  closely,  I  requested 
Yellow  Bear,  in  whose  peaceable  desires  I  had  confidence,  to  direct  his  peo- 
ple to  remain  at  some  distance  from  us,  so  as  not  to  impede  our  progress;  at 
the  same  time  to  inform  them  that  it  was  our  purpose  to  pitch  our  camp  im- 
mediately alongside  of  theirs,  when  full  opportunity  would  be  given  for  inter- 
change of  visits.  This  proposition  seemed  to  meet  with  favor,  and  our  route 
was  left  unobstructed.  A  short  nde  brought  us  to  the  village,  the  lodges  com- 
posing which  were  dotted  in  a  picturesque  manner  along  the  left  branch  of 
Mulberry  creek,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  Red  river. 

I  decided  to  cross  the  creek  and  bivouac  on  the  right  bank,  opposite  the 
lower  end  of  the  village,  and  within  easy  pistol  range  of  the  nearest  lodge. 
This  location  may  strike  the  reader  with  some  surprise,  and  may  suggest  the 
inquiry  why  we  did  not  locate  ourselves  at  some  point  further  removed  from 
the  village.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  undertaking  to  penetrate  the  In- 
dian country  with  so  small  a  force,  I  acted  throughout  upon  the  belief  that  if 
proper  precautions  were  adopted,  the  Indians  would  not  molest  us.  Indians 
contemplating  a  battle,  either  offensive  or  defensive,  ai*e  always  anxious  to 
have  their  women  and  children  removed  from  all  danger  thereof.  By  our 
watchfulness  we  intended  to  let  the  Indians  see  that  there  would  be  no  oppor- 
tunity for  them  to  take  us  by  surprise,  but  that  if  fighting  was  intended,  it 
should  not  be  all  on  one  side.  For  tliis  reason  I  decided  to  locate  our  camp  as 
close  as  convenient  to  the  village,  knowing  that  the  clbse  proximity  of  their 
women  and  children,  and  their  necessary  exposure  in  case  of  conflict,  would 
operate  as  a  powerful  argument  in  h,yor  of  peace,  when  the  question  of  peace 
or  war  came  to  be  discussed. 

But  right  here  I  will  do  the  Arapahoes  justice,  by  asserting  that  after 
the  first  council,  which  took  place  in  my  camp  the  same  evening,  and  after 
they  had  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  exact  character  and  object  of  our 
mission,  as  told  to  them  by  me,  and  confirmed  by  the  earnest  addresses  of 
Yellow  Bear  and  Little  Robe,  they  evinced  toward  us  nothing  but  friendly 
feeling,  and  exhibited  a  ready  willingness  to  conform  to  the  only  demand  we 
made  of  them,  which  was  that  they  should  proceed  at  once,  with  their  entire 
village,  to  our  main  camp,  within  their  reservation,  and  then  report  to  Gen- 
eral Sheridan. 

Little  Raven,  the  head  chief,  spoke  for  his  people,  and  expressed  their 
gratification  at  the  reports  brought  to  them  by  Yellow  Bear  and  Little  Robe. 
They  accepted  with  gladness  the  offer  of  peace,  and  promised  to  set  ont  in 
three  days  to  proceed  to  our  main  camp,  near  the  site  of  Fort  Sill.  As  it  was 
quite  late  before  the  council  concluded  the  discussion  of  questions  pertabing- 
to  the  Arapahoes,  no  reference  was  made  to  the  Cheyennes  ;^esdd^tL>kDCw^ 
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that  Litde  Robe  woold  be  able  to  gather  all  possible  information  concerning 
them. 

little  Raven  invited  me  to  visit  him  the  following  day  in  his  village,  an  in- 
vitation I  promised  to  accept  Before  the  chiefs  separated,  I  requested  Little 
Baven  to  give  notice  through  them  to  all  l^is  people,  that  after  it  became 
dark  it  would  no  longer  be  safe  for  any  of  them  to  approach  oar  camp,  as,  ac- 
<M>rding  to  our  invariable  custom,  guards  would  be  posted  about  camp  during 
the  entire  night;  and  as  we  could  not  distinguish  friends  from  foes  in  the  datk- 
neas,  the  sentries  would  be  ordered  to  fire  on  every  object  seen  approaching 
our  camp.  To  this  Little  Baven  and  his  chiefs  promised  tissent  I  then 
further  informed  him  that  during  our  stay  near  them  we  should  always  be 
£lad,  daring  the  hours  of  daylight,  to  receive  visits  from  him  or  firom  any  of 
his  people,  bat  to  prevent  confusion  or  misunderstanding,  not  more  than  twenty 
Indians  would  be  permitted  to  visit  our  camp  at  one  time.  This  also  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  chiefs,  after  shaking  bauds  and  uttering  the  customary 
"How,"  departed  to  their  village.  Yellow  Bear  remained  only  long  enough 
to  say  that,  his  family  being  in  the  village,  he  preferred,  of  course,  to  be  with 
them,  but  assured  us  that  his  people  were  sincere  in  their  protestations  of 
peace,  and  that  we  might  sleep  as  soundly  as  if  we  were  back  among  our 
•comrades,  in  the  main  camp,  with  no  fears  of  unfriendly  interruption. 

After  tethering  our  horses  and  pack  mules  securely  in  our  midst,  and  post* 
ing  the  guards  for  the  night,  each  one  of  our  little  party,  first  satisfying  him- 
-self  that  hb  firearms  were  in  good  order  and  loaded,  spread  his  blanket  on  the 
ground,  and,  with  his  saddle  for  a  pillow,  the  sky  unobscured  by  tent  or  roof 
above  him,  was  soon  reposing  comfortably  on  the  broad  bosom  of  mother 
■earth,  where,  banishing  from  liie  mind  as  quickly  as  possible  all  visions  of  In- 
-dians,  peace  commissioners,  etc.,  sleep  soon  came  to  the  relief  of  each,  and  we 
lall,  except  the  guai-ds,  rested  as  peacefully  and  comfortably  as  if  at  home  un- 
-der  our  mother^s  roof;   and  yet  we  all,  in  seeking  our  lowly  couches  Uiat 
nig^t,  felt  that  the  chances  were  about  even  whether  or  not  we  should  be 
4iwakened  by  the  war  whoop  of  our  dusky  neighbors.    Nothing  occurred,  how* 
■ever,  to  disturb  our  dreams  or  break  our  slumber,  save,  perhaps,  in  my  own 
case.    From  a  greater  sense  of  responsibility,  perhaps,  tlian  rested  on  my  com- 
rades, but  not  greater  danger,  I  awoke  at  different  hours  dmdng  the  night,  and 
to  assure  myself  that  all  was  well,  rose  up  to  a  sitting  posture  on  the  ground, 
and,  aided  by  the  clear  sky  and  bright  starlight,  looked  about  me,  only  to  see, 
however,  the  dim  outlines  of  my  sleeping  comrades  as  they  lay  in  all  manner 
o(  attitudes  around  me,  wi'apped  in  their  blankets  of  gray,  while  our  faithful 
horses,  picketed  in  the  midst  of  their  sleeping  ridei*s,  were  variously  disposed, 
•some  lying  down,  resting  from  the  fiitigues  of  the  march,  others  nibbling  tlie 
few  tofts  of  grass  which  the  shortness  of  their  tether  enabled  tliem  to  reach. 
That  which  gave  me  strongest  assurance  of  safety,  however,  as  I  glanced 
across  the  little  stream,  and  beheld  tlie  conical  forms  of  the  white  lodges  of  the 
Indians,  was  the  silent  picture  of  the  sentry  as  he  paced  his  lonely  post  within 
a  few  feet  of  where  I  lay.    And  when  to  my  inquiry,  in  subdued  tones,  if  all 
bad  been  quiet  during  the  night,  came  the  prompt,  soldierly  response,  *'  All 
qoiet,  sir,''  I  felt  renewed  confidence,  and  again  sought  the  solace  of  my  eques- 
trian pillow. 

Breakfasting  before  the  stars  bade  us  good  night,  or  rather  good  moi*ning, 
daylight  found  us  ready  for  the  duties  of  the  day.  As  soon  as  the  Indians 
^ere  prepared  for  my  visit,  Yellow  Bear  came  to  inform  me  of  the  fact^  and  ji^ 
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lesoort  me  to  litde  Baven^s  lod^.  Romeo  and  Neva  accompanied  me,  the 
former  as  interpreter.  I  directed  Captain  Robbins,  the  officer  next  in  rank,  to 
cause  all  men  to  remain  closely  in  camp  during  my  absence,  and  to  be  careful 
not  to  permit  more  than  the  authorized  number  of  Indians  to  enter ;  also  to 
watch  well  the  Indian  village,  not  that  I  believed  there  would  be  an  attempt 
at  stratagem,  but  deemed  it  well  to  be  on  guard.  To  convince  the  Indians  of 
my  own  sincerity,  I  left  my  rifle  and  revolver  with  my  men,  a  measure  of  not 
such  great  significance  as  it  might  at  first  seem,  as  the  question  of  arms  or  no 
arms  would  have  exercised  but  little  influence  in  determining  my  fate  had  the 
Indians,  as  I  never  for  a  moment  believed,  intended  treachery. 

Arrived  at  Little  Raven^s  lodge,  I  found  him  surrounded  by  all  his  princi- 
pal chiefs,  a  place  being  reserved  by  his  side  for  me.  After  the  usual  smoke 
and  the  preliminary  moments  of  silence,  which  strongly  reminded  me  of  the 
deep  silence  which  is  the  prelude  to  religious  services  in  some  of  our  churches. 
Little  Raven  began  a  speech,  which  was  mainly  a  review  of  what  had  been 
agreed  upon  the  evening  before,  and  closed  with  the  statement  that  his  people 
were  highly  pleased  to  see  white  men  among  them  as  friends,  and  that  the  idea 
of  complying  with  my  demand  in  regard  to  proceeding  to  our  main  camp  had 
been  discussed  with  great  favor  by  all  of  his  people,  who  were  delighted  with 
this  opportunity  of  terminating  the  war.  All  questions  afifecUng  the  Arapahoes 
being  satisfactorily  disposi'd  of,  I  now  introduced  the  subject  of  the  where* 
abouts  of  the  Cheyenne  village,  stating  that  my  purpose  was  to  extend  to  them 
the  same  terms  as  had  been  accepted  by  the  Arapahoes. 

To  this  I  could  obtain  no  decisive  or  satisfactory  reply.  The  Cheyennei 
were  represented  to  be  moving  constantly,  hence  the  difficulty  in  informing  m« 
accurately  as  to  tlieir  location ;  but  all  agreed  that  the  Cheyennes  were  a  long 
distance  west  of  where  we  then  were.  Finally  I  obtained  a  promise  from  Lit- 
tle Raven  that  he  would  select  two  of  his  active  young  waniors,  who  woold 
accompany  me  in  my  search  for  the  Cheyenne  village,  and  whose  knowledge 
of  the  pountry  and  acquaintance  with  the  Cheyennes  would  be  of  incalcukble 
service  to  me.  As  the  limited  amount  of  provisions  on  hand  would  not  justify 
us  in  continuing  our  search  for  the  Cheyennes,  I  decided  to  await  the  arrival 
of  Colonel  Cook,  who,  I  felt  confident,  would  reach  us  in  a  few  days. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  day  fixed  for  the  departure  of  the  Arapahoes  came, 
and  the  village  was  all  commotion  and  activity,  lodges  being  taken  down  and 
packed  on  ponies  and  mules ;  the  activity,  I  might  mention,  being  confined, 
however,  to  the  squaws,  the  noble  lords  of  the  forest  sitting  unconcernedly  by, 
quietly  smoking  their  lorg  red  clay  pipes.  I  was  sorry  to  lose  the  services  of 
Yellow  Bear,  but  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  accomp}\ny  his  people,  particular- 
ly as  he  represented  the  peace  element.  I  gave  him  a  letter  to  General  Sheri- 
<^n,  in  which  I  informed  the  latter  of  our  meeting  with  the  Arapahoes,  the 
council,  and  the  final  agreement.  In  view  of  the  further  extension  of  our  jour- 
ney, I  requested  a  second  detachment  to  be  sent  on  our  trail,  with  supplies,  to 
meet  us  on  our  return  Everything  being  in  readiness,  the  chiefs,  commenc- 
ing with  Little  Raven,  gathered  around  me,  and  bade  me  good-by.  Yellow 
Bear  being  the  last  to  take  bis  leave.  This  being  ended,  the  entire  village 
was  put  in  motion,  and  soon  stretched  itself  into  a  long,  irregular  column. 

The  chiefs  formed  the  advance;  next  came  the  squaws  and  children  and 
the  old  men,  followed  by  the  pack  animals  bearing  the  lodges  and  household 
goods ;  after  these  came  the  herd,  consisting  of  hundreds  of  loose  ponies  and 
mules,  driven  by  squaws;  while  on  the  outskirts  of  the  entire  cavalcade  rode 
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the  young  men  and  boys,  performing  the  part  of  a^istants  to  the  herders,  bat 
more  important  as  flankers  or  videttes  in  case  of  aanger  or  attack.  Nor  must 
I  omit  another  important  element  in  estimating  the  population  of  an  Indian 
Tillage,  the  dogs.  These  were  without  number,  and  of  all  colors  and  sizes. 
It  was  difficult  to  determine  which  outnumbered  the  other,  the  dogs  or  their 
owners.  Some  of  tlie  former  were  mere  puppies,  unable  to  travel;  these 
were  carefuUy  stowed  away  in  a  comfortable  soit  of  basket,  made  of  wil- 
lows, and  securely  attached  to  the  back  of  one  of  the  pack  animals,  the  motiier 
o^  the  interesting  family  trotting  along  contentedly  by  the  side  pf  the  latter. 

After  the  excitement  attending  the  departure  of  the  Indians  had  passed, 
and  the  last  glimpse  of  the  depailing  village  had  been  had,  our  little  party 
seemed  lonely  enough,  as  we  stood  huddled  together  on  tlie  bank  of  Mulber- 
ry creek.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  until  the  arrival  of  our  expected  sup- 
plies. Little  Robe,  impatient  at  the  proposed  delay,  concluded  to  start  at  once 
in  quest  of  his  people,  and  if  possible  persuade  them  to  meet  us  instead  of 
awaiting  our  arrival.  He  evidently  was  anxious  to  have  peace  concluded  with 
the  Cheyennes,  and  thus  enable  his  people  to  be  placed  on  the  same  secure 
footing  with  the  Arapahoes.  L[iste:id  of  opposing,  I  encouraged  him  in  the 
execution  of  his  plan,  although  loath  to  part  with  him.  The  two  young  Ara- 
pahoes were  to  remain  with  me,  however,  and  by  concert  of  plan  between 
them  and  Little  Robe  we  would  be  able  to  follow  the  trail. 

It  was  agreed  that  if  Little  Robe  should  come  up  with  his  people  and  be  able 
to  induce  them  to  return,  he  was  to  send  up  smoke  signals  each  morning  and 
evening,  in  order  that  we  might  receive  notice  of  their  approach  and  be  able 
to  regulate  our  march  accordingly.  Giving  him  a  sufficient  supply  of  coffee, 
sugar,  and  hard  bread,  we  saw  Little  Robe  set  out  on  his  solitary  journey  in 
the  character  of  a  veritable  peace  commissioner. 

I  might  fill  several  pages  in  describing  tlie  various  expedients  to  which 
our  little  party  resorted  in  order  to  dispose  of  our  time  while  waiting  the  ar- 
rival of  our  supplies.  How  Romeo,  by  the  promise  of  a  small  reward  in  case 
he  was  successM,  was  induced  to  attempt  to  ride  a  beautiful  Indian  pony, 
wliich  we  had  caught  on  the  plains,  and  which  was  still  as  wild  and  unbroken 
as  if  he  had  never  felt  the  hand  of  man.  The  ground  selected  was  a  broad 
border  of  deep  sand,  extending  up  and  down  the  valley.  Two  long  lariats 
were  securely  fastened  to  the  halter.  At  the  end  of  one  was  my  brother.  I 
ofliciated  at  the  end  of  the  other,  with  the  pony  standing  midway  between  us, 
some  twenty  feet  from  either,  and  up  to  his  fetlocks  in  sand,  an  anxious  spec- 
tator of  what  was  going  on.  Everything  being  in  readiness,  Romeo,  with 
never  a  fear  or  doubt  as  to  the  result,  stepped  quietly  up  to  the  side  of  the 
pony,  who,  turning  his  head  somewhat  inquiringly,  uttered  a  few  snoits  indi- 
cative of  anything  but  gentleness.  Romeo,  who  wixs  as  active  as  a  cat,  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  his  hands  on  the  pony^s  back,  and  with  an  injunction  to  us 
to  keep  firm  hold  on  the  lariats,  he  sprang  lightly  upon  the  back  of  the  pony 
and  seized  the  mane.  I  have  seen  trained  mules,  the  delight  of  boys  who  at- 
tend the  circus,  and  sometimes  of  persons  of  more  advanced  age,  and  have 
witnessed  the  laughable  efforts  of  the  youngsters  who  vainly  endeavor  to  ride 
the  contumacious  quadruped  once  around  the  ring;  but  I  remember  nothing 
of  this  description  to  equal  or  resemble  the  frantic  plunges  of  the  Indian  pony 
in  his  untrained  efforts  to  free  his  back  ftom  its  burden,  nor  the  equally  fran- 
tic and  earnest  efforts  of  the  rider  to  maintain  his  position.  Fortunately  for 
the  holders  of  the  lariate,  they  exceeded  the  length  of  thenony^s  |^ 
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heels,  which  were  being  elevated  in  all  directions,  and  almotfc  at  the  same 
time,  would  have  compelled  us  to  relinquish  our  hold,  and  leave  Uomeo  to  his 
fate.  As  both  pony  and  rider  seemed  to  redouble  their  efforts  for  the  mastei^, 
the  scenebecame  more  ludicrous,  while  the  hearty  and  prolonged  shouts  of 
laughter  from  the  bystanders  on  all  sides  seemed  only  to  add  mtensity  to  the 
contest. 

This  may  strike  the  reader  as  a  not  very  dignified  proceeding,  particularly 
upon  the  part  of  one  of  tlie  lariat  holders ;  but  we  wtsre  not  studying  how  to 
appear  dignified,  but  how  to  amuse  ourselves.  So  exhausted  did  I  become 
with  unrestrained  laughter,  as  I  beheld  Romeo  in  his  lofty  gyrations  about  a 
centre  which  belonged  to  the  movable  order,  that  a  much  further  prolongation 
of  the  sport  would  have  forced  me  to  relinquish  my  hold  on  the  lariat.  But  I 
was  spai*ed  tliis  result.  The  pony,  as  if  studying  the  problem,  had  indulged 
in  almost  every  conceivable  form  of  leaping,  and  now,  rising  almost  perpen- 
dicularly on  his  hind  legs,  stood  erect,  pawing  the  air  with  his  fore  legs,  and 
compelling  Romeo,  in  order  to  prevent  himself  from  sliding  off,  to  clasp  him 
about  the  neck  with  both  arms.  The  pony  seemed  almost  as  if  waiting  this 
situation,  as  with  the  utmost  quickness,  and  before  Romeo  could  resume  his 
seat,  he  descended  from  his  elevated  attitude,  and  the  next  moment  his  head 
was  almost  touching  the  gi*ound,  and  his  heels  occupied  the  space  just  vacated 
by  his  head  in  mid  air.  This  sudden  change  was  too  much  for  Romeo,  and  as 
if  projected  from  an  ancient  catapult,  he  departed  from  his  place  on  the  back 
of  the  pony,  and  landed  on  the  deep,  soft  sand,  many  feet  in  advance  of  his 
late  opponent.  Three  times  was  tliis  repeated,  with  almost  the  same  result, 
until  finally  Romeo,  as  he  brushed  the  sand  from  his  matted  locks,  expressed 
it  as  his  opinion  that  no  one  but  an  Indian  could  ride  that  pony.  As  Romeo 
was  half  Indian,  the  distinction  seemed  finely  drawn. 

Innumerable  were  the  tricks  played  on  each  other  by  one  and  all;  every- 
thing seemed  legitimate  sport  wliich  tended  to  kill  time.  Three  days  aftcnr 
the  departure  of  the  Arapaho  village,  the  lookout  reported  that  parties  were 
in  sight  some  three  or  four  miles  in  the  direction  taken  by  the  village.  This 
created  no  little  excitement  in  camp.  Field-glasses  were  brought  into  imme- 
diate nquisition,  and  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  paities,  who  could  be 
phiinly  seen  approaching  us  in  the  distance,  we  all  came  to  the  conclnsion 
that  what  we  saw  must  be  the  escoit  with  our  supplies.  A  few  horses  were 
soon  saddled,  and  two  of  the  officers,  with  some  of  the  men,  galloped  out  to 
meet  the  advancing  party.  It  proved  to  be  Colonel  Cook,  with  California  Joe 
and  a  dozen  men,  bringing  with  them  several  pack  animals  loaded  with  fresh 
supplies. 

I  need  not  say  how  we  welcomed  their  arrival.  It  was  too  late  in  the 
day  to  make  it  desirable  for  us  to  set  out  on  the  trail  of  Little  Robe,  as  it 
was  necessary  to  unpack  and  issue  rations  and  repack  the  remainder ;  so  that 
it  was  concluded  to  remain  until  next  morning,  an  additional  reason  in  favor 
of  this  resolution  being  that  the  horses  of  Colonel  Cook^s  party  would  have 
tlie  benefit  of  rest.  The  account  given  by  Colonel  Cook  and  California  Joe 
concerning  their  march  was  exceedingly  interesting.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  it  was  the  expectation  that  we  would  find  the  Arapaho  village  nearer 
our  main  camp  than  we  afterward  did,  and  in  my  letter  to  General  Sheridan 
I  had  intimated  that  Colonel  Cook  would  probably  ovei-take  as  at  a  point  not 
for  from  the  termination  of  the  Witchita  mountains. 

Colonel  Cook  arrived  at  the  designated  point,  but  we,  of  coanf^^^d  gone. 
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and  not  finding  any  letter  or  signal  at  our  deserted  camp,  he  became,  not  un- 
aatoraUj,  anxious  as  to  where  we  had  gone.  This  will  not  be  wondered  at 
when  it  is  remembered  that  he  had  but  thirteen  men  with  him,  and  was  then 
in  a  hostile  country,  and  far  from  all  support.  However,  he  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  continue  on  our  trail.  That  night  will  no  doubt  live  long  in  the 
memory  of  Colonel  Cook. 

After  reaching  camp  with  his  little  party,  in  a  small  piece  of  timber,  he, 
as  be  afterward  related  to  me,  began  taking  a  mental  survey  of  his  situation. 
For  fear  of  misleading  the  reader,  I  will  here  remark,  as  I  have  indicated 
in  previous  chapters,  that  fear,  or  a  lack  of  the  highest  order  of  personal 
courage,  was  not  numbered  among  the  traits  of  character  possessed  by  this 
officer.  After  seeing  that  the  animals  were  properly  secured  for  the  night, 
and  his  men  made  comfortable,  he  sat  down  by  the  camp  fire  awaiting  the  pre- 
paration of  his  evening  meal.  In  the  mean  time  California  Joe  found  him, 
and  entered  into  a  discussion  as  to  the  probabilities  of  overtaking  us  soon, 
and  in  a  kind  of  Jack  Bnnsby  style  suggested,  if  not,  why  not? 

The  more  Colonel  Cook  looked  at  the  matter,  the  more  trying  seemed  his 
position.  Had  he  known,  as  we  then  knew,  that  the  Arapahoes  had  been 
foand,  and  a  peaceful  agreement  entered  into,  it  would  have  solved  all  his 
difficulty.  Of  this  he  of  course  was  ignorant,  and  thoughts  ran  through  his 
mind  that  perhaps  my  little  party  had  been  led  on  only  to  be  massacred,  and 
bis  would  follow  blindly  to  the  same  fate.  This  recalled  all  former  Indian 
atrocities  with  which  he  was  familiar,  while  prominent  above  them  all  rose 
before  him  the  fate  of  young  Kidder  and  party,  whose  fate  is  recorded  in  a 
former  chapter. 

In  thinking  of  this.  Colonel  Cook  was  struck  by  a  coincidence.  Kidder's 
party  consisted  of  almost  the  identical  number  whicli  composed  his  own.  Kid- 
der had  a  guide,  and  Cook  had  California  Joe ;  all  of  which,  without  attach- 
ing any  importance  to  his  words,  the  latter  took  pains  to  remind  Colonel  Cook 
of.  By  the  time  supper  was  prepared  Colonel  Cook  felt  the  responsibilities  of 
his  position  too  strongly  to  have  any  appetite  for  food,  so  that  when  supper  was 
<M>mmenced  he  simply  declined  it,  and  invited  Califoraia  Joe  to  help  himself— 
an  invitation  the  latter  was  not  slow  in  accepting.  Posting  his  guards  for  the 
night.  Colonel  Cook  felt  tliat  to  sleep  .was  impossible.  He  took  his  seat  by 
the  camp  fire,  and  with  his  arms  by  his  side  impatiently  waited  the  coming  of 
dawn. 

California  Joe,  who  regarded  the  present  as  of  far  more  importance  than  the 
future,  and  whose  slumber  would  have  been  little  disturbed  even  had  he  known 
that  hostile  Indians  were  soon  to  be  encountered,  disposed  of  Colonel  Cook's 
supper,  and  then,  wrapping  himself  up  in  his  blanket,  stretched  himself  under 
a  tree  near  the  fire,  and  was  soon  sleeping  soundly.  His  brief  account  of  the 
enjoyment  he  derediv  from  Colonel  Cook's  supper  was  characteristic :  **  Thar 
I  sot  an'  sot  a  eatin'  uv  that  young  man's  wittles,  while  he  in  his  cavalry  boots, 
with  his  pistols  in  his  belt,  stood  a  lookin'  inter  the  fire." 

Early  next  morning,  as  soon  as  the  light  was  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
follow  our  trail.  Colonel  Cook  and  his  party  were  on  their  way.  About  noon, 
as  they  were  passing  over  a  low  ridge,  yet  sufficiently  high  to  enable  them  to 
«ee  for  miles  beyond,  the  eyes  of  one  of  the  party  caucrht  a  view  of  a  long 
line  of  dark-looking  objects  miles  in  advance,  yet  directly  in  their  path.  Each 
moment  the  objects  became  more  distinct,  until  finally  Colonel  Cook,  who  was 
studying  them  intently  through  his  glass,  pronounced  the  simple  word,  **  In-  [^ 
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diaDs/^    *'Ef  that  is  so,  Colonel,  thar's  a  many  one  nv  ^em,^'  was  the  sober 
response  of  California  Joe,  who  rode  at  his  side. 

By  this  time  the  Indians  could  be  plainly  seen,  although  numbers  of  them 
continued  to  gallop  up  from  the  rear.  It  was  evident  from  their  movementB 
that  they  had  discovered  Colonel  Cook*s  party  almost  as  soon  as  he  had  seen 
them,  and  that  the  entire  body  of  Indians  was  directing  its  march  toward  the 
little  eminence  from  which  the  white  men  were  now  watching  their  movements. 
"What  do  yer  think  about  it  now.  Colonel?^'  said  California  Joe,  at  last 
breaking  the  silence.  *'  Well,  Joe,  we  must  do  the  best  we  can ;  there  is  no 
use  in  running.^*  **  You're  right,*'  replied  Joe ;  **  an  Injun  '11  beat  a  wtiite  man 
rnnnin'  every  time,  so  I  'spect  our  best  holt  is  fitin',  but.  Lor'  a'  mercy!  look 
at  'em ;  thar  ain't  enuff  uv  us  to  go  half  round ! " 

Getting  his  little  party  collected  in  good  order,  and  speaking  words  of  en- 
couragement to  all,  Colonel  Cook  quietly  awaited  further  developments.  His 
thoughts  in  tlie  meanwhile  must  have  been  such  as  he  probably  never  wishes  to 
indulge  in  again.  All  sorts  of  terrible  visions  and  ideas  flashed  through  his 
mind ;  the  most  prominent  as  well  as  pktUsible  being  that  the  Lidians  had  made 
away  with  my  party,  and  from  Little  Robe  and  Yellow  Bear  had  learned  of  the 
expected  supplies,  with  their  small  escort,  and  were  now  in  search  of  the  lat- 
ter. Whatever  varied  thoughts  of  this  character  chased  each  other  through 
his  brain,  he  at  once  came  to  the  firm  resolve  that  whatever  fate  was  in  store 
for  him,  he  would  meet  it  like  a  soldier,  and  if  the  worst  came  he  would  fight 
to  the  last. 

By  this  time  it  was  seen  that  a  single  Indian  was  galloping  in  advance  of 
the  rest,  as  if  hastening  to  reach  the  white  men.  **  That's  a  queer  dodge,"  re- 
marked California  Joe ;  but  the  mystery  was  soon  cleared  away,  as  the  Indian 
began  to  draw  near  to  the  party  without  slackening  his  pace.  Colonel  Cook 
and  California  Joe  instinctively  advanced  to  meet  him,  when  to  their  great 
joy  and  surprise  it  proved  to  be  none  other  than  the  faithfiil  Yellow  Bear,  who, 
realizing  the  situation,  had  ndden  in  advance  of  his  people  in  order  to  assure 
the  whites  of  tlieir  friendly  character.  His  coming  no  doubt  caused  the  hearts 
of  Colonel  Cook  and  his  party  to  beat  lighter.  Or,  as  California  Joe  expressed 
it :  "  When  I  seed  it  wuz  Yaller  Bar  I  knowed  we  wuz  all  right"  From  Yel- 
low Bear  Colonel -Cook  learned  where  he  might  expect  to  find  us,  and  thus  an- 
other cause  of  anxiety  was  lifted  from  his  mind. 

The  morning  after  my  party  had  been  reinforced  by  the  arrival  just  de- 
scribed, we  set  out  under  guidance  of  Neva  and  the  two  young  Arapaho  war- 
riors, and  followed  the  direction  in  which  Little  Robe  had  gone.  It  being  one 
of  the  winter  months,  the  Indian  ponies  were  still  in  unfit  condition  to  make 
long  or  rapid  marches ;  for  this  reason  the  two  Arapahoes  had  left  their  ponies 
with  the  village,  and  were  accompanying  or  rather  preceding  ns  on  foot;  an 
undertaking  which  they  seemed  to  have  no  difficulty  in  accomplishing.  The 
grazing  became  more  indifferent  each  day  as  we  journeyed  toward  the  west, 
mitil  finally  we  ceased  to  rely  upon  it,  but  as  a  substitute  fed  our  horses  upon 
the  bark  of  the  young  cotton  wood  trees  which  are  generally  found  fringing  the 
borders  of  the  streams.  In  spite,  however,  of  our  utmost  care,  our  horses  and 
pack  animals,  having  exhausted  their  supply  of  forage,  began  to  fiul  in  strength 
and  condition  under  their  cotton  wood  bark  diet 

After  reaching  and  crossing:  Red  river  at  a  point  west  of  that  at  which  the 
survey  of  Marcy  and  McClellan  crossed  it,  and  failing  to  discover  any  indiea- 
tion  of  the  recent  occupation  of  the  ground  by  Indians,  I  had  fears  that  if  I  pro- 
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bDged  my  journey  maoh  ftirther  oar  animals  would  not  be  able  to  reach  the 
mam  camp,  bo  fEimished  had  they  become  in  the  last  few  days.  I  therefore^ 
after  consultation  with  Neva  and  the  two  Arapahoes,  decided  to  recross  to  the 
north  bank  of  Red  river,  and  follow  up  its  oom*se  until  we  should  reach  a  small 
tributary  coming  in  firom  the  northwest,  and  which  Neva  informed  me  would 
furnish  a  good  camp  ground.  In  the  meanwhile  Neva,  who  was  well  mounted 
on  a  hardy,  active  mule,  was  to  take  with  him  the  two  young  Arapahoes,  and 
push  on  in  advance  in  search  of  the  Cheyenne  village,  the  understanding  being 
that  I  should  follow  in  his  direction  until  the  stream  referred  to  was  reached, 
where  I  would  await  his  return  for  three  days.  Should  he  fail  to  rejoin  us  in 
that  time,  we  would  commence  our  return  march  to  the  main  camp. 

When  it  was  known  that  this  plan  had  been  definitely  settled  upon,  young 
Brewster,  who  never  for  a  moment  had  become  discouraged  as  to  his  final  suc- 
cess in  discovering  his  lost  sister,  came  to  me,  and  in  the  most  earnest  manner 
asked  permission  to  accompany  Neva  in  his  search  for  the  Cheyenne  village. 
I  did  everything  I  could  to  dissuade  him  from  so  dangerous  a  project. 

No  arguments  were  of  any  avail.  He  felt  satisfied  that  his  sister  was  a 
prisoner  in  the  Cheyenne  village,  and  this  his  last  and  only  opportunity  to  gain 
a  knowledge  of  the  fact;  and  even  with  the  chances  of  death  or  torture  staring 
him  in  the  face  he  preferred  to  risk  all,  and  learn  the  truth,  rather  than  live 
longer  in  a  state  of  horrible  uncertainty.  Against  my  judgment  in  the  matter, 
I  was  forced  by  his  importunate  manner  to  grant  him  permission  to  accompa- 
ny Neva. 

Taking  a  suitable  amount  of  supplies  with  them,  the  three  Indians  and  young 
Brewster  set  out,  Neva  being  the  only  one  of  the  party  mounted.  After  they 
had  left  us  we  moved  in  the  same  direction,  with  the  intention  of  halting  on 
the  stream  indicated  by  Neva,  there  to  await  their  return.  While  the  reader 
is  also  waiting  their  return,  I  will  refer  to  an  incident  which  should  have  ap- 
peared in  an  earlier  part  of  this  chapter.  It  was  neither  more*  nor  less  than 
what  might,  among  fi&shionable  notices  in  the  Indian  press — provided  they  had 
one — have  been  termed  an  elopement  in  high  life. 

One  evening  after  we  had  gone  into  camp,  many  long  weary  miles  from 
our  point  of  starting,  and  when  we  supposed  we  had  left  all  the  Kiowas  safely 
in  camp  awaiting  the  release  of  their  two  chiefs.  Lone  Wolf  and  Satanta,  we 
were  all  surprised  to  see  a  young  and  handsome  Kiowa  warrior  gallop  into  our 
midst  accompanied  by  a  young  squaw,  who  certainly  could  not  have  reached 
the  age  which  distinguishes  the  woman  from  the  girl.  In  a  few  moments  our 
little  party  gathered  about  these  two  wayfarers,  eager  to  learn  the  cause  of 
their  sudden  and  unexpected  visit.  The  girl  was  possessed  of  almost  marvel- 
lous beauty,  a  beauty  so  remarkable  that  my  companions  of  that  march  refer 
to  her  to  this  day  as  the  most  beautiful  squaw  they  have  ever  seen.  Her 
graceful  and  well-rounded  form,  her  clearly-cut  features,  her  dark  expressive 
eyes,  fringed  with  long  silken  lashes,  cheeks  rich  with  the  color  of  youth,  teeth 
of  pearly  whiteness  occasionally  peeping  from  between  her  fidl,  rosy  lips,  added 
withal  to  a  most  bewitching  manner,  required  not  the  romance  of  her  story  to 
make  her  an  object  of  deep  interest  in  the  eyes  of  the  gallants  of  our  party. 
But  to  their  story. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Black  Eagle,  at  that  time  the  acting  head  chief  of 
the  Kiowas.  The  young  warrior  who  rode  at  her  side  was  somewhat  of  a 
younor  Lochinvar  in  disposition.  It  was  the  old,  old  story,  only  to  be  repeated 
again  by  these  representatives  of  the  red  man — mutual  an^  determined  love  op^^ 
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the  part  of  the  yoangsters,  opposition  equally  determmed  upon  the  part  of 
filack  Eagle ;  not  that  the  young  warrior  was  objectionable,  but  unfortunate- 
ly, as  is  but  too  often  the  ease,  he  was  poor,  and  could  not  offer  in  exchange 
for  the  hand  of  a  chiefs  daughter  the  proper  number  of  ponies.  Black  Eagle 
was  inexorable — the  lovers,  constancy  itself.  There  was  but  one  thing  for 
them  to  do,  and  they  did  it. 

Aware  of  our  proposed  expedition  in  search  of  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapa- 
hoes,  they  timed  then*  affairs  accordingly.  Giving  us  time  to  get  two  days  the 
start,  they  slipped  away  from  their  village  at  dusk  the  evening  of  the  second 
day  after  our  departure,  and  hastening  unperceived  to  a  thicket  near  by,  where 
the  lover  had  taken  the  precaution  to  conceal  two  of  the  fleetest  ponies  of  the 
Tillage  already  saddled,  they  were  soon  in  their  saddles  and  galloping  for  love 
and  life  away  from  the  Kiowa  village.  I  say  galloping  for  life,  for  by  the  Indian 
law.  if  the  father  or  relatives  of  the  girl  could  overtake  the  lovers  within  twen- 
ty-four hours,  the  life  of  the  young  woman  would  pay  the  forfeit 

They  followed  our  trail  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  our  protection  by 
travelling  with  us  as  far  as  our  course  might  lead  them  in  the  direction  of  the 
Staked  Plains,  on  the  borders  of  which  a  straggling  band  of  Kiowas,  under  the 
chief  Woman  Heart,  was  supposed  to  be,  and  which  the  lovers  intended  to 
join,  at  least  until  the  rage  of  paterfamilias  should  subside  and  they  be  invi- 
ted to  return.  This  in  brief  was  their  story.  I  need  not  add  that  they  found 
a  hearty  welcome  in  our  midst,  and  were  assured  that  they  need  no  longer 
fear  pursuit. 

That  evening,  after  the  camp  fires  were  lighted,  the  officers  of  our  party, 
with  Romeo  as  interpreter,  gathered  about  the  camp  fire  of  the  bridal  couple 
and  passed  a  pleasant  hour  in  conversation.  Their  happiness  and  exultation 
at  their  success  in  escaping  from  their  village  were  too  powerftil  to  be  restrain- 
ed, and  in  many  delicate  little  ways  the  bride— for  by  Indian  law  twenty-four 
hours'  absence  from  the  village  with  her  lover  made  her  a  bride— plainly  be- 
trayed her  exceeding  fondness  for  him  who  had  risked  all  to  claim  her  as  his 
own. 

After  my  return  to  the  main  camp  I  met  Black  Eagle,  and  informed  him 
that  his  daughter  and  her  husband  had  been  companions  of  our  march.  "Yes. 
Why  did  you  not  kill  him?"  w:is  his  reply,  which  upon  inquiry  he  explained 
by  saying  that  if  some  person  had  kindly  put  an  end  to  the  life  of  his  son-in- 
law,  it  would  have  benefited  him  to  the  value  of  several  ponies ;  his  difficulty 
seeming  to  be  in  overcoming  the  loss  of  the  ponies  which  should  have  been 
paid  for  his  daughter's  hand.  I  afterwards  learned,  however,  that  the  haugh- 
ty chief  became  reconciled  to  the  wilful  lovers,  and  invited  them  to  return  to 
his  lodge,  an  invitation  they  were  not  tardy  in  accepting. 

We  pitched  our  camp  at  the  point  agi'eed  upon  between  Neva  and  myself, 
and  prepared  to  await  the  return  of  his  party.  Neva  had  been  informed  that 
our  delay  could  not  extend  beyond  three  days,  as  our  store  of  provisions  and 
forage  was  almost  exhausted,  and  tliis  fact  alone  would  force  us  to  retrace  our 
steps.  I  had  hoped  that  during  the  time  we  were  to  spend  in  camp,  hunting 
parties  might  be  able  to  bring  in  a  sufficient  amount  of  game  to  satisfy  our 
wants ;  but  although  parties  were  despatched  in  all  directions,  not  an  animal 
or  bird  could  be  found.  So  barren  was  the  countiy  as  to  offer  no  inducements 
that  would  attract  game  of  any  species. 

Our  last  ounce  of  meat  had  been  eaten,  and  the  men,  after  one  day's  depri- 
vation of  this  essential  part  of  their  rations,  were  almost  ravendUs^^nr  horses 
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had  several  days  since  eaten  their  last  ration  of  grain,  and  the  grass  was  so 
sparse  and  indifferent  as  to  famish  insufficient  diet  to  sustain  life.  Resort  was 
had  to  Cottonwood  bark,  to  obtain  which  we  cut  down  large  numbers  of  the 
trees,  and  fed  our  horses  upon  the  young  bark  of  the  branches.  £j30wing 
that  in  answer  to  my  second  request  supplies  of  provisions  both  for  men  and 
horses  must  be  on  their  way  and  probably  near  to  us,  I  determined  to  begin 
our  return  march  one  day  sooner  than  I  had  expected  when  Neva  and  his  com- 
panions left  us,  as  they  would  be  able  on  finding  our  camp  to  follow  our  trail 
and  overtake  us. 

We  moved  only  a  few  miles,  but  even  this  short  distance  was  sufficient  to 
demonstrated  how  weak  and  famished  our  horses  had  become,  one  of  them  dy* 
ing  from  starvation  before  we  reached  camp,  the  first  day  of  our  return  march. 
This  circamstance,  however,  was  turned  to  our  advantage.  Much  has  be6n 
said  and  written  in  praise  of  the  savoriness  of  horseflesh  as  a  diet.  Our  nec- 
essities compelled  us  to  put  this  question  to  practical  test,  and  the  animal  had 
scarcely  fallen,  unable  to  rise  again,  when  it  was  decided  to  prepare  his  car- 
cass for  food.  That  evening  the  men  ti*eated  themselves  to  a  bountiiul  repast 
made  up  of  roasts,  steaks,  and  broils,  all  from  the  flesh  of  the  poor  animal, 
whose  death  was  attributable  to  starvation  alone.  Judging,  however,  from  the 
jolly  laughter  which  rang  through  camp  at  supper  time,  the  introduction  of 
this  new  article  of  diet  met  with  a  cordial  reception. 

Soon  after  finishing  our  supper,  we  discovered  in  the  distance  and  follow- 
ing in  oar  trail  a  horseman.  We  at  once  concluded  that  this  must  be  Neva,  a 
iact  rendered  conclusive  by  the  aid  of  a  field-glass.  Various  were  the  surmi- 
ses indulged  in  by  the  different  members  of  our  party  as  to  the  success  of  Ne- 
va's mission.  What  had  become  of  his  companions,  particularly  young  Brew- 
ster? These  and  many  other  inquiries  suggested  themselves  as  we  watched 
his  approach.  We  could  almost  read  the  answer  on  Neva's  face  when  he 
reached  ns  as  to  the  success  of  his  search  for  the  Cheyennes.  Disappointment, 
hunger,  and  fatigue  were  plainly  marked  in  his  features  as  he  dismounted  and 
shook  hands  with  us.  Knowing  that  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Indian 
is  to  talk  but  little  until  the  wants  of  the  inner  man  have  been  fully  attended 
to,  I  at  onoe  ordered  him  a  steak.  One  of  the  party,  however,  fearing  that  if 
he  knew  the  exact  character  of  the  diet  offered  him  he  might  from  some  su- 
perstitious cause  decline  it,  suggested  tliat  Neva  be  asked  if  he  would  like  a  «* 
nice  buffiklo  steak,  a  deception  which  seemed  somewhat  justifiable  under  the 
circumstances.  To  this  Neva  returned  a  hearty  affirmative,  when  one  of  the 
men  placed  before  him  a  raw  steak,  whose  dimensions  would  have  amply  grati- 
fied the  appetites  of  an  ordinary  family  of  half  a  dozen.  Having  held  the 
steak  over  the  blazing  fire  until  sufficiently  done  to  suit  his  taste,  Neva  seated 
himself  on  the  ground  near  by  and  began  helping  himself  liberally  to  the 
dripping  morsel.  After  he  had  indulged  for  some  time  in  this  pleasing  enter- 
tainment, and  having  made  no  remark,  one  of  the  officers  inqmred  of  him  if  he 
was  hungry. 

"  Yes,"  was  his  reply,  but  added  in  his  very  indifferent  English,  "  Poor  buf- 
fano,  poor  buffano."  None  of  us  ever  informed  him  of  the  little  deception 
which  had  been  practised  upon  him. 

His  account  of  his  journey  was  brief.  He  had  travelled  nearly  due  west, 
accompanied  by  Brewster  and  the  two  young  Arapahoes,  and  had  discovered 
a  ^il  of  the  Cheyenne  village  some  two  weeks  old,  leading  still  further  to  the 
West,  and  under  circumstances  which  induced  him  to  believe  the  village  had^lc 
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moved  far  away.  Under  these  circumstances  there  was  no  conrse  left  to  him 
but  to  return.  The  Arapahoes  decided  to  follow  on  and  join  the  Chejenne 
village.  Neva  and  yomig  Brewster  began  thehr  return  together,  but  the  lat- 
ter, being  unable  to  travel  as  fast  as  Neva,  fell  behind,.  Neva,  anxious  to  keep 
his  promise  and  rejoin  us  at  the  time  and  place  indicated,  pushed  forward  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  Young  Brewster,  however,  manfully  struggled  along, 
and  reached  our  camp  a  few  hours  after  Neva^s  arrival. 

The  next  morning  we  set  out  on  our  homeward  or  return  march.  During 
the  night  one  of  our  horses  strayed  away  from  camp,  and  as  one  of  the  men 
thought  he  could  find  it  before  we  made  our  start  in  the  morning,  he  left  camp 
with  that  purpose.  Failing  to  rejoin  us  at  the  proper  time,  I  sent  parties  in 
search  of  him,  but  they  returned  imsuccessful.  We  were  compelled  by  our 
necessities  to  move  without  further  delay.  Weeks  and  months  elapsed,  and 
no  tidings  of  the  lost  trooper  reached  us,  when  one  day,  while  encamped  near 
Fort  Hays,  Kansas,  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  locality  of  which  I  am  now 
writing,  who  should  step  up  to  my  tent  but  the  man  who  was  lost  firom  us  in 
noith western  Texas.  He  had  become  bewildered  after  losing  sight  of  oor 
camp,  took  the  wrong  direction,  and  was  never  able  thereafter  during  his 
wanderings  to  determine  his  course.  Fortunately  he  took  a  southerly  route, 
and  after  nearly* two  months  of  solitary  roaming  over  the  plains  of  northern 
Texas,  he  arrived  at  a  military  post  south  of  Red  river  in  Texas,  and  by  way 
of  Galveston,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers,  rejoined 
his  regiment  in  Kansas. 

As  we  gained  the  crest  of  the  hill  firom  which  we  obtained  a  view  of  the 
white  tents  which  formed  our  camp,  there  was  no  one  of  our  little  party  who 
did  not  enjoy  a  deep  feeling  of  gratitude  and  thankfulness  that  our  long  and 
trying  journey  was  about  to  end  under  happier  auspices  than  many  mi^t 
have  supposed  when  we  began  it.  We  had  found  the  Arapahoes,  and  succeed- 
ed in  placing  them  on  their  reservation,  where,  from  that  date  to  the  present 
time,  they  have  remained*  never  engaging  as  a  tribe  in  making  war  or  com- 
mitting depredatfons  on  the  whites,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends. 

We  did  not  succeed  so  well  with  the  Cheyennes,  but  we  established  facts 
regarding  their  location,  disposition,  and  intentions  as  to  peace,  which  were 
of  invaluable  service  to  us  in  determining  future  operations  looking  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  peace  with  them. 

Om*  arrival  in  camp  created  a  sensation  among  our  comrades,  who 
had  seen  us  depart  upon  what  they  might  well  have  considered  an  errand  of 
questionable  prudence.  I>eaving  my  companions  of  the  march  to  answer  the 
many  queries  of  those  who  had  not  accompanied  us,  I  galloped  across  the 
narrow  plain  which  separated  General  Sheridan^s  tents  from  my  camp,  and  was 
soon  greeted  by  tlie  General  and  staff  in  terms  of  hearty  welcome.  Rep:iirinj^ 
to  the  GeneraPs  tent,  I  soon  recounted  the  principal  incidents  of  my  expedi- 
tion, with  most  of  which  the  re:ider  has  been  already  made  acquainted.  I 
found  that  the  Arapahoes  had  kept  their  promise,  made  to  me  while  I 
was  in  their  village,  and  that  the  village  was  then  located  near  our  main 
camp.  It  might  be  proper  here  to  remark  that,  although  a  period  of  sev- 
eral years  has  elapsed  since  the  Arapahoes  were  induced  to  accept  the  offer 
of  peace  made  to  them,  and  promised  to  relinquish  in  the  future  their  predatory 
mode  of  life,  yet  to  this  day,  so  far  as  I  know,  they  as  a  tribe  have  remained  at 
peace  with  the  white  men. 

This  remark  may  not,  cad  probably  does  not,  apply  to  particular  individn- 
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«l8  of  the  tribe*  bat  it  is  dae  to  the  tribe  to  state  that  their  condaot,  since 
the  events  related  in  the  preceding  chapter,  has  been  greatly  to  their  credit,  as 
well  as  to  the  peace  and  comfort  of  the  settlers  of  the  frontier;  results  wholly 
dae  to  the  Washita  campaign  and  the  subsequent  events  with  which  the  reader 
of  these  articles  is  familiar. 

The  conduct  of  the  Cheyennes,  however,  in  declining  our  proffers  of 
peace,  left  the  Indian  question  in  that  section  of  country  still  unsettled ;  but 
this  only  rendered  new  plans  necessary,  plans  which  were  quickly  determined 
apon.  Other  events  of  great  public  importance  rendered  General  Sheridan's 
presence  necessary  elsewhere  at  an  early  day. 

It  was  therefore  decided  that  he,  accompanied  by  his  escort  of  scouts  un- 
der Lieatenant  Pepoon,  should  proceed  northward  to  Camp  Supply,  while  I, 
with  the  Seventh  Regulars  and  the  Nineteenth  Kansas  Cavaliy,  and  my  Osage 
scouts,  a  force  numbering  about  fifteen  hundred  men,  should  move  westward 
in  quest  of  the  recalcitrant  Cheyennes,  and  administer  to  them  such  treatment 
as  their  past  conduct  might  merit  and  existing  circumstances  demanded.  Sa- 
tanta  and  Lone  Wolf  were  still  prisoners  in  our  hands,  a  portion  of  their  tribe 
liaving  £Ekiled  thus  far  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  agreement  by  which 
they  were  to  settle  down  peaceably  on  their  reservation.  As  the  greater  portion 
of  the  tribe,  however,  was  then  encamped  near  us,  and  as  both  Satanta  and 
Lone  Wolf  were  loud  in  their  protestations  of  peace,  it  was  decided  to  re- 
lease them.  Accordingly,  after  conference  with  Greneral  Sheridan,  I  went 
to  the  lodge  in  which  I  kept  the  two  chiefis  closely  guarded  as  prisoners, 
and  informed  them  of  the  decision  which  had  been  arrived  at  in  their  bo- 
half,  the  only  response  being  a  most  hearty  and  emphatic  "  How  '*  from  the 
two  robust  chieftains. 

General  Sheridan  had  up  to  this  time  declined  all  their  requests  for  an 
interview,  but  now  deemed  it  l>e8t  to  see  them  and  speak  a  few  words  of 
warning  and  caution  as  to  their  future  conduct.  No  peace  commissioners 
were  ever  entertained  by  promises  of  good  behavior,  peaceable  intentions, 
and  regrets  for  past  offences,  which  smacked  of  greater  earnestness  and 
sincerity  than  those  volunteered  by  Lone  Wolf  and  Satanta  when  inform- 
ed that  they  were  free  to  rejoin  their  people.  According  to  their  voluntary 
representations,  their  love  for  their  white  brothers  was  unbounded;  their 
desire  for  peace,  their  hatred  of  war,  ungovernable ;  and  nothing  would  sat* 
isfy  them  in  future  but  to  be  permitted  to  lead  their  people  **  the  white  man*s 
road/^  by  cultivating  the  soil,  building  schoolhouses  and  churches,  and  for- 
ever eschewing  a  predatory  or  warlike  life. 

Alas,  the  instability  of  human  resolutions — particularly  of  the  human  in 
an  Indian!  and  the  resolutions  are  expressed — not  formed — simply  to  ob- 
tain a  certain  advantage,  or,  as  is  most  usually  the  case,  to  tickle  the  fanciful 
imagination  of  some  thoroughly  well-meaning  but  utterly  impractical  peace 
commissioner,  whose  fevorable  influence  is  believed  by  the  Indian  to  be  all- 
potent  in  securing  fresh  invoices  of  new  blankets,  breech-loading  arms, 
and  provisions.  Neither  blankets,  breech-loading  arms,  nor  an  unneces- 
sary amount  of  provisions  were  distributed  by  the  military  among  the 
adherents  of  Satanta  and  Lone  Wolf. 

Scarcely  one  year  had  elapsed,  however,  before  Satanta  defiantly  inform- 
ed the  General  of  the  Army,  then  on  a  visit  to  Fort  Sill,  that  he  had  just  re- 
tamed  from  an  expedition  to  Texas,  during  which  he  and  his  party  had 
murdered  and  robbed  several  white  men.     It  was  this  confession^ which t 
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led  to  Satanta^  trial,  conviction,  and  sentence  to  death  by  the  civil  author* 
ities  of  Texas.  Through  the  intercession  of  the  General  GovemmenU 
the  Executive  of  Texas  was  induced  to  commute  the  punishment  of  Satanta 
from  hanging  to  imprisonment  for  life,  a  step  which  all  familiar  with  Indiana 
and  Indian  management  knew  would  result  sooner  or  later  in  his  release,  and 
that  of  his  confederate.  Big  Tree. 

Importuned  constantly  by  the  tender-hearted  representations  of  the  peace 
commissioners,  who  could  not  be  induced  to  look  upon  Satan ta  and  Big;  Tree 
as  murderers,  the  Grovernor  of  Texas  very  unwisely  yielded  to  their  persist- 
ent appeals,  and  upon  the  strength  of  promises  solemnly  made  by  the  peace 
commissioners,  according  to  which  not  only  Satanta  and  Big  Tree  were  ta 
abstain  from  acts  of  bloodshed  and  murder  in  th^  future,  but  their  entire 
tribe  was  also  to  remain  at  peace  and  within  their  reservation  limits,  the  two 
chiefs  who  had  unfortunately  escaped  the  halter  were  again  turned  loose  to 
engage  in  acts  of  hostility  against  the  whites;  an  opportunity  they  and  their 
treacherous  people  have  not  been  slow  to  improve  from  that  day  to  this. 

The  winter  of  186ft-'69  was  rapidly  terminating,  acting  as  a  forcible  re- 
minder to  us  that  if  we  hoped  to  operate  in  the  field  with  any  advantage  over 
the  Cheyennes,  the  movement  must  be  made  before  the  spring  grass  should 
make  its  appearance  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian  ponies.  Accordingly,  as 
soon  as  our  arrangements  were  perfected,  our  camp  at  the  present  site  of  Fort 
Sill,  Indian  Territory,  was  broken  up,  and  General  Sheridan,  accompanied  by 
his  staff  and  escort,  set  out  for  Camp  Supply  in  the  north,  while  my  com* 
mand  faced  westward  and  began  its  search  for  the  Cheyennes,  passing  along- 
the  southern  base  of  the  Witehita  mountains,  on  the  afternoon  of  inaugura- 
tion day,  at  old  Camp  Radziminsky,  a  station  which  had  been  occupied  by  our 
troops  prior  to  the  war  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States,  and  whose 
name,  no  doubt,  will  recall  pleasant  reminiscences  to  many  who  afterwards 
wore  the  blue  or  the  gray. 

On  the  morning  of  the  first  day  after  leaving  the  Witehita  mountsuns  be- 
hind us,  no  little  excitement  was  created  throughout  the  command  by  the 
discovery  of  a  column  of  smoke  directly  on  our  course,  and  apparently  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  in  front  of  us.  That  Indians  had  originated  the  fire 
wjis  beyond  a  doubt,  as  we  all  knew  that  beyond  us,  in  the  direction  of  tlie 
smoke,  tlie  country  was  inhabited  by  no  human  beings  save  hostile  Indians. 
I  at  once  decided  to  push  on  with  the  command  to  the  point  from  which  the 
smoke  was  ascending,  and  discover  if  possible  some  trace  of  the  Indians.  Be 
it  understood  tliat  neither  I  nor  any  members  of  my  command  supposed  for 
one  moment  that  wlien  we  arrived  at  the  desired  point  we  would  find  the 
Indians  there  awaiting  our  arrival,  but  we  did  hope  to  discover  tlieir  trail. 
Of  the  many  experienced  frontiermen  embraced  in  the  command,  including 
of  course  California  Joe,  there  were  none  who  judged  the  distance  which 
separated  us  from  the  smoke  as  gi*eater  than  could  be  easily  passed  over  by  u^ 
before  three  or  four  o'clock  that  afternoon. 

It  was  evidently  not  a  signal  smoke — ascending  from  a  single  point  and 
regulated  by  human  control — but  appeared  fi'om  our  standpoint  more  like  a 
fire  communicated  to  the  prairie  grass  from  an  abandoned  or  neglected  camp 
fire.  Pushing  on  as  rapidly  as  our  horses  could  ti'avel,  we  were  again  re- 
minded from  time  to  time  of  the  deceptive  character  of  the  plains  as  regards 
distances.  When  three  o'clock  arrived,  and  we  had  been  marching  steadily 
for  nine  hours,  the  dense  and  changing  columns  of  deepgr^y  smoke,  which 
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bad  been  our  guiding  point  all  day,  seemed  as  &r  distant  as  when  our  march 
began  in  the  morning.  Except  to  water  our  animals,  and  once  to  enable  the 
men  to  prepare  a  cup  of  coffee,  no  halts  were  made  from  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  we  finally  reached  the  desired  locality — not  at  three  or  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  but  at  two  o'clock  that  night. 

Our  surmises  proved  correct.  The  fire  had  evidently  been  communicated 
to  the  dry  winter  grass  firom  some  Indian  camp  fire.  The  Indians  of  course 
had  gone;  but  where?  As  this  was  a  question  that  could  not  be  solved  until 
daylight,  and  as  all  of  us  were  glad  enough  of  an  opportunity  to  get  a  few 
hours'  repose,  the  troops  bivouacked  in  promiscuous  order  as  they  arrived. 

Only  those  who  have  enjoyed  similar  experiences  know  how  brief  the  pre- 
paration required  for  sleep.  As  for  myself,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  direc- 
tions had  been  given  relating  to  the  command,  I  unsaddled  my  horse,  arranged 
my  saddle  for  my  pillow,  tethered  my  horse  within  easy  reach,  and  in  less 
time~  than  has  been  required  to  write  these  few  lines,  I  was  enjoying  one  of 
those  slumbers  which  only  come  as  the  reward  of  a  day  of  earnest  activity  in 
the  saddle. 

As  soon  as  it  was  light  enough  for  our  purpose,  we  were  in  the  saddle 
and  searching  in  all  directions  for  the  trail  left  by  the  Indians  who  had  fired 
the  prairie.  Our  Osage  scouts  were  not  long  in  making  the  desired  discov- 
ery. The  trail  led  westward,  following  the  general  course  of  a  small  valley 
in  which  it  was  first  discovered.  The  party  was  evidently  a  small  one,  num- 
bering not  more  than  fifteen  persons,  but  the  direction  in  which  they  were 
moving  led  me  to  hope  that  by  following  them  carefully  and  with  due  caution 
to  prevent  discovery  of  our  pursuit,  we  might  be  led  to  the  main  village. 

All  that  day  our  Osage  scouts  clung  to  the  trail  witli  the  peitinacity  of 
sleuth  hounds.  The  course  led  us  up  and  across  several  different  streams  of 
beautiful,  clear  water;  but  to  our  gi'eat  disappointment,  and  to  that  of  our 
horses  as  well,  we  discovered,  upon  attempting  to  quench  our  thirst  at  differ- 
ent times,  that  every  stream  was  impregnated  to  the  fullest  degree  with  salt. 

Later  in  the  day  this  became  a  serious  matter,  and  had  we  not  been  on  an 
Indian  trail,!  should  have  entertained  earnest  apprehensions  as  to  whetlier  or 
not  we  were  destined  to  find  pure  water  by  continuing  further  in  the  direction 
we  were  then  moving;  but  I  felt  confident  that  the  Indians  we  were  pursu- 
ing were  familiar  with  the  country,  and  would  no  doubt  lead  us,  unintention- 
ally of  course,  to  streams  of  fresh  water. 

One  of  the  streams  we  crossed  was  so  sti'ongly  impregnated  with  salt  tliat 
the  edges  near  the  banks  were  covered  with  a  border  of  pure  white  salt,  re*- 
sembling  the  borders  of  ice  often  seen  along  rivulets  in  winter.  This  border 
was  firom  one  to  three  feet  in  width,  and  sufficiently  thick  to  support  tlie 
weight  of  a  horse.  Fortunately  the  Indian  trail,  as  I  had  anticipated,  led  us 
_  to  a  refreshing  spring  of  pure,  cold  water  near  by.  Here  we  halted  to  prepare 
a  cup  of  coffee  before  continuing  the  pursuit. 

While  halted  at  this  point  I  observed  a  trooper  approaching  with  an  armful 
of  huge  cakes  of  pure  white  salt,  gathered  from  the  salt  stream  just  described, 
and  which  flowed  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  from  which  also  bubbled  fortli  tlie 
spring  of  fresh  water  to  which  we  were  indebted  for  the  means  of  preparing 
our  first  meal  on  that  day.  Salt  was  not  an  abundant  article  with  us  at  that 
time,  and  the  trooper  referred  to,  aware  of  this  fact,  had,  in  behalf  of  himself 
and  comrades,  collected  from  the  literal  **  salt  of  the  earth"  a  quantity  ample 
for  all  present  need.    After  conveying  his  valuable  load  to  the  vicinity  of  the  le 
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oook  fire,  he  broke  the  cakes  of  salt  into  small  particles  with  an  axe,  and  then 
passing  the  fragments  through  a  coffee-mill,  he  was  in  possession  of  table  salt 
whose  quality  would  have  satis^M  a  more  exacting  epicure  than  a  hungry 
oaralrymaD. 

ilnishing  our  meal,  which  not  only  was  our  breakfast  for  that  day,  but  a 
late  dinner  as  well,  we  resumed  the  pursuit,  observing  before  doing  so  that 
the  Indians  had  also  made^a  brief  halt  at  the  same  point,  and  had  built  a  fire 
and  prepared  their  meal,  as  we  had  done  after  them. 

Crossing  a  hi^  ridge,  or  divide,  the  trail  led  us  down  into  a  beautiful  open 
talley.  After  following  up  the  course  of  the  latter  several  miles,  tiie  freshness 
of  the  trail  indicated  that  the  Indians  had  passed  over  it  that  same  day.  As 
it  was  not  our  purpose  to  overtake  them,  but  to  follow  as  closely  as  prudence 
would  allow,  I  determined  to  go  into  camp  until  the  following  morniDg. 
Soon  after  resuming  the  pursuit  next  day  rain  began  to  fall,  at  first  slowly,  bat 
later  in  the  day  in  copious  showers.  I  knew  the  Indians  would  not  travel  in 
the  rain  if  they  could  avoid  it,  unless  they  knew  they  were  pursued,  and  of  this 
fact  I  had  reason  to  believe  they  were  still  ignorant,  as  evidences  found  all 
along  the  trail  indicated  that  they  were  moving  very  leisurely. 

To  avoid  placing  ourselves  in  too  close  proximity  to  them,  I  ordered  a  halt 
about  noon,  and  began  preparation  for  camping  for  the  night.  Our  wagons 
were  still  in  rear.  In  the  mean  time  the  hoi*ses  were  all  unsaddled  and  pick- 
eted out  in  the  usual  manner  to  graze.  As  was  my  usual  custom  upon  halting 
for  the  night,  I  had  directed  the  Osage  scouts,  instead  of  halting  and  unsad- 
dling, to  advance  in  the  direction  we  were  to  follow  next  day,  and  examine 
the  country  for  a  distance  of  a  few  miles.  We  had  barely  completed  the  un- 
saddling of  our  horses  and  disposed  of  them  over  the  grazing  ground,  when  I 
discovered  the  Osage  scouts  returning  over  the  ridge  in  front  of  us  as  fast  as 
their  ponies  could  carry  them.  Their  story  was  soon  told.  Disliking  to  travel 
in  the  rain,  the  Indians  whom  we  were  pursuing  had  gone  into  camp  also,  and 
the  Osage  scouts  had  discovered  them  not  more  than  a  mile  from  us,  the  ridge 
referred  to  preventing  the  Indians  fi*om  seeing  us  or  being  seen  by  us. 

Quickly  the  words  "  Saddle  up ''  flew  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  in  a  mar- 
vellously brief  time  officers  and  men  were  in  the  saddle  and,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Osage  scouts,  were  moving  stealthily  to  surprise  the  Indian  camp. 
Passing  around  a  little  spur  of  the  dividing  ridge,  there  before  us,  at  a  distance 
of  but  a  few  hundred  yards,  stood  the  half-erected  lodges  of  the  Indians, 
while  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  immediate  vicinity  were  to  be  seen  the 
Indian  ponies  and  pack  animals,  grazing  in  apparent  unconsciousness  of  the 
close  proximity  of  an  enemy.  At  a  given  signal  the  cavalry  put  spurs  to  their 
steeds,  drew  their  revolvers,  and  in  a  few  moments  were  in  possession  of  the 
Indian  camp,  ponies  and  all — no,  not  all,  for  not  a  single  Indian  could  be  dis- 
covered. 

The  troops  were  deployed  at  a  gallop  in  all  directions,  but  failed  to  find 
the  trace  of  an  Indian.  Our  capture  was  apparently  an  empty  one.  How  the 
occupants  of  the  Indian  camp  had  fii-st  discovered  our  presence  and  afterwards 
contrived  to  elude  us  was  a  mystery  which  even  puzzled  our  Osage  scoots. 
This  mystery  was  afterwards  explained,  and  in  order  to  avoid  detaining  the 
reader,  I  will  anticipate  sufficiently  to  state  that  in  the  course  of  subsequent 
events  we  came  face  to  face,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  with  the  late  occupants  of  the 
Indian  camp,  and  learned  from  them  that  in  this  instance  history  had  repro- 
duced itself.    Rome  was  saved  by  the  cackling  of  geese :  Ihe  Indians  owed 
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their  safety  to  the  barkiiig  of  dogs — ^not  the  barking  of  dogs  belonging  to  their 
own  camp,  bat  to  ours. 

It  seemed  that  during  the  haste  and  excitement  attendant  upon  the  discov- 
erj  of  the  close  proximity  of  the  Indian  camp  to  ours,  two  of  our  dogs,  wheth- 
er ot  Dot  sharing  in  the  bellicose  humor  of  their  masters,  engaged  iu  a  quar- 
rel, the  noise  of  which  reached  the  quick  ears  of  the  Indians  nearly  one  mile 
distant.  Comprehending  the  situation  at  once,  the  Indians,  realizing  the  dan- 
ger of  delay,  abandoned  their  camp  and  ponies  and  fled  on  foot,  the  better  to 
effect  concealment  and  elude  pursuit. 

On  the  following  day  we  resumed  the  march.  There  being  no  longer  any 
trail  for  us  to  follow,  we  continued  in  the  same  direction,  believing  that  the 
small  party  we  liad  been  pursuing  had  been  directing  their  course  toward  the 
location  of  the  main  village,  which  was  somewhere  to  the  westward  of  us. 
Day  after  day  we  travelled  in  this  direction,  hoping  to  discover  some  sign  or 
trail  which  mig^t  give  us  a  clue  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  Cheyenne  village. 
We  had  left  the  Indian  Territory  far  behind  us,  and  had  advanced  into  Texas 
well  toward  the  102d  meridian  of  longitude.  Nearly  all  hope  of  discover- 
ing the  Indians  had  vanished  from  the  minds  of  the  officers  and  men,  when 
late  in  the  afternoon  the  trail  of  a  single  lodge  was  discovered,  leading  in  a 
southwesterly  direction.  The  trail  was  nearly  if  not  quite  one  month  old; 
hence  it  did  not  give  great  encouragement  To  the  surprise  of  most  of  the 
command,  I  changed  the  direction  of  our  march  at  once,  and  put  the  Osages 
on  the  trail,  having  decided  to  follow  it. 

This  may  seem  to  the  reader  an  ill-advised  move,  but  the  idea  under  which 
the  decision  was  made  was,  that  the  owner  of  the  lodge  the  trail  of  which  we 
had  discovered  had  probably  been  absent  from  the  main  village  in  search  of 
game,  as  is  customary  for  small  parties  of  Indians  at  that  season  of  the  year. 
In  the  spring,  however,  the  entire  tribe  assembles  at  one  point  and  determines 
its  plans  and  movements  for  the  summer,  whether  relating  to  war  or  hunting. 
There  was  a  chance — a  slight  one,  it  is  true — that  the  trail  of  the  single  lodge 
just  discovered  might  lead  us  to  the  rendezvous  of  the  ti*ibe.  I  deemed  it 
worthy  of  our  attention,  and  a  pursuit  of  a  few  days  at  furthest  would  deter- 
mine the  matter. 

Following  our  faithful  Osages,  who  experienced  no  difficulty  in  keeping 
the  trail,  we  marched  until  near  sundown,  when  we  aiTived  at  tlie  banks  of 
a  small  stream  upon  which,  and  near  a  cool,  bubbling  spring,  we  discovered 
the  evidences  of  an  Indian  c^mp,  which  must  have  not  only  included  the 
lodge  whose  trail  we  had  been  following,  but  about  a  dozen  others.  Here 
was  a  speedier  confirmation  of  my  hopes  than  I  had  anticipated.  Here  I  de^ 
termined  to  encamp  until  morning,  and  while  the  cavalry  were  unsaddling 
and  pitching  their  tents,  I  asked  Mo-nah-see-tah  to  examine  the  Indian  camp 
minutely  and  to  tell  me  how  long  a  time  had  elapsed  since  its  occupation  by 
the  Indians,  how  many  constituted  the  party,  and  the  character  and  probable 
indications  of  the  latter. 

No  detective  could  have  set  about  the  proposed  examination  with  great- 
er thoroughness  than  did  this  Indian  girl.  Tlie  ashes  of  the  camp  fires  were 
raked  carefully  away  and  examined  with  all  the  scrutiny  of  a  chemical  analy- 
sis. Bits  of  cloth  or  fragments  of  the  skins  of  animals  found  within  the  limits 
of  the  camp  were  lifted  from  their  resting-places  as  tenderly  as  if  they  were 
articles  of  greatest  value.  Here  and  there  were  to  be  seen  the  bones  of  deer 
or  antelope  which  had  been  obtained  by  the  Indians  as  food.    These  Mo-naltc 
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Bee-tah  examined  carefully ;  then,  shattering  them  between  two  stones,  the 
condition  of  the  inarrow  seemed  a  point  of  particular  importance  to  her  as 
tending  to  determine  the  length  of  time  the  bones  had  been  lying  on  the 
camp.  After  many  minutes  spent  in  this  examination,  during  which  I  ac- 
companied her,  a  silent  but  far  from  disinterested  spectator,  she,  apparently 
like  a  judge  who  had  been  carefully  reviewing  all  the  evidence,  gave  me  her 
conclusions,  communicating  with  me,  through  the  medium  of  the  sign  lan- 
guage, with  a  grace  characteristic  of  the  Indian  race,  and  which  added  to  the 
interest  of  her  statements. 

Briefly  summed  up  her  oonolosions  were  as  follows:  twelve  lodges  had 
encamped  at  that  point,  probably  constituting  the  band  of  some  petty  chief, 
the  different  members  of  which,  like  the  one  whose  trail  we  had  that  day  dis- 
covered, had  been  separated  for  purposes  of  hunting,  but  had  been  called  to- 
gether at  that  point  preparatory  to  joining  the  main  village.  The  lodges  had 
left  this  camp  not  to  exceed  two  weeks  previous  to  that  date,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility had  moved  to  the  rendezvous  appointed  for  the  main  tribe,  which  would 
without  doubt  be  found  by  other  small  bands  from  time  to  time,  until  the  vil- 
lage would  all  be  assembled  at  one  point.  Moving  in  this  manner  and  at 
this  early  season  of  the  year,  when  grass  was  scarce  and  no  enemy  known  to 
be  in  the  country,  the  Indians  would  make  very  short  moves  each  day,  pass- 
ing merely  from  one  stream  to  another,  not  accomplishing  in  one  day  a  greats 
er  distance,  probably,  than  the  cavalry  would  in  two  or  three  hours. 

This  intelligence,  of  course,  was  most  gratifying,  and  for  encouragement 
was  soon  communicated  to  the  individual  membera  of  the  command.  The 
trail  was  found  to  lead  almost  in  a  northerly  direction,  slightly  inclining  to 
the  east.  Perhaps  no  one  of  the  command  experienced  such  a  feeling  of  hope 
and  anxious  suspense  as  the  new  discoveries  gave  rise  to  in  the  breast  of 
young  Brewster,  who  now  more  than  ever  believed,  and  with  reason  too,  that 
he  was  soon  to  unravel  or  forever  seal  the  fate  of  his  lost  sister,  whose  dis- 
covery and  release  had  been  the  governing  impulses  of  his  life  for  months 
past. 

With  renewed  interest  the  cavalry  resumed  the  pursuit  at  daylight  the 
following  morning.  We  had  marched  but  a  few  miles  before  we  reached  a 
second  camping  ground,  which  had  been  occupied  not  only  by  those  whose 
trail  we  were  tlien  following,  but  the  number  of  fires  showed  that  the  strength 
of  the  Indians  had  been  increased  by  about  twenty-five  lodges,  thus  verifying 
the  correctness  of  the  surmises  advanced  by  Mo-nah-see-tah. 

Continuing  our  progress,  we  had  the  satisfetction  of  seeing  still  further  ac- 
cessions to  the  trail,  until  it  was  evident  that  at  lea3t  one  hundred  lodges  had 
united  and  passed  in  one  body  on  the  trail.  As  we  marched  in  one  day  over 
the  distance  passed  over  in  three  by  the  Indians,  and  as  the  latter  were  mov- 
ing unsuspicious  of  the  presence  of  an  enemy  in  that  section  of  the  countiy, 
the  trail  was  becoming  freshened  as  we  advanced. 

That  night  we  encamped  with  every  precaution  calculated  to  conceal  our 
presence  from  the  Indians.  No  fires  were  permitted  until  after  dark,  and  then 
but  small  ones,  for  fear  the  quick  and  watchful  eye  of  the  Indian  might  detect 
the  ascending  columns  of  smoke.  As  soon  as  the  men  had  prepared  their  sup- 
pers the  fires  were  put  out.  In  the  morning  breakfast  was  prepared  before 
daylight,  and  the  fires  at  once  smothered  by  heaping  damp  earth  over  them. 

Resuming  the  pursuit  as  soon  as  it  was  sufficiently  light  to  follow  tlie  trail, 
we  soon  arrived  at  the  camp  vacated  by  the  Indians  the  previous  day,  the 
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•xtent  of  which  showed  that  from  three  to  four  hundred  lodges  of  Indians 
bad  occupied  the  ^^und.  In  many  places  the  decayed  embers  of  the  lodge 
fires  i¥ere  still  glowing;  while  the  immense  quantity  of  young  cottonwood 
tiaiber  found  cut  and  lying  throughout  the  camp  stripped  of  its  young  bark, 
^owed  that  the  Indian  ponies  were  being  mainly  subsisted  on  cottonwood 
bark,  the  spring  grass  not  being  sufficiently  advanced  to  answer  the  purpose. 
Notbinx  indicated  that  the  Indians  had  departed  in  a  precipitate  manner,  or 
that  they  had  discovered  our  approach.  It  was  reasonable,  therefore,  to  sup- 
pose that  we  would  come  in  contact  with  them  that  day,  if  not  actually  reach 
the  village. 

All  our  plans  were  made  accordingly.  The  Osages,  as  usual,  were  kept 
in  the  advance,  that  their  quick  eyes  might  the  sooner  discover  the  Indians 
should  they  appear  in  our  front.  In  order  to  avail  myself  of  the  earliest  in- 
formation, I,  with  Colonel  Cook,  accompanied  the  Osages.  Two  of  the  latter 
kept  in  advance  of  all,  and  as  they  neared  a  ridge  or  commanding  piece  of 
ground  they  would  cautiously  approach  the  crest  on  foot  and  peer  beyond, 
to  ascertain  whether  an  enemy  was  in  sight  before  exposing  our  party  to  dis- 
covery. This  proceeding,  a  customary  one  with  Indians,  did  not  excite  un- 
usual attention  upon  the  part  of  Colonel  Cook  and  myself,  until  once  we  saw 
Hard  Rope,  the  head  warrior,  who  was  in  advance,  slowly  ascend  a  slight  em« 
inence  in  our  front,  and,  after  casting  one  glimpse  beyond,  descend  the  hill  and 
return  to  us  as  rapidly  as  his  pony  could  carry  him.  We  almost  anticipated 
his  report,  so  confident  was  everybody  in  the  command  that  we  were  going 
to  overtake  the  villagOw 

In  a  few  words  Hard  Rope  informed  us  that  less  than  a  mile  beyond  tlie  hill 
frt>m  which  he  had  obtained  a  view,  there  was  in  plain  sight  a  large  herd  of 
Indian  ponies  grazing,  being  herded  and  driven  by  a  few  Indian  boys.  As 
yet  they  had  not  seen  us,  but  were  liable  to  discover  the  column  of  troops 
further  to  the  rear.  To  judge  of  the  situation  I  dismounted,  and,  conducted 
by  Hard  Rope,  advanced  to  the  crest  of  the  hill  in  front  and  looked  beyond; 
there  I  saw  in  plain  view  the  herd  of  ponies,  numbering  perhaps  two  hun- 
dred, and  being  driven  in  the  opposite  direction  toward  what  seemed  the  val- 
ley of  a  sti'eam,  as  I  could  see  the  tops  of  the  forest  trees  which  usually  bor- 
der the  water  courses. 

The  ponies  and  their  protectors  soon  disappeared  from  view,  but  whether 
th^  had  discovered  us  yet  or  not  I  was  unable  to  determine.  Sending  a 
messenger  back  as  rapidly  as  his  horse  could  carry  him,  I  directed  the  troops 
to  push  to  the  front,  and  to  come  prepared  for  action.  I  knew  the  village  must 
be  near  at  hand,  probably  in  the  vicinity  of  the  trees  seen  in  the  distance.  As 
the  country  was  perfectly  open,  free  from  either  ravines  or  timber  capable  of 
affording  concealment  to  Indians,  I  took  my  orderly  with  me  and  galloped  in 
advance  in  the  direction  taken  by  the  Indians,  leaving  Colonel  Cook  to  hasten 
and  direct  the  troops  as  the  latter  should  arrive. 

After  advancing  about  half  way  to  the  bluff  overlooking  the  valley  I  saw 
about  half  a  dozen  Indian  heads  peering  over  the  crest,  evidently  watching 
my  movements;  this  number  was  soon  increased  to  upwards  of  fifty.  I  was 
extremely  anxious  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  tribe  whose  village  was  evi- 
dently near  at  hand.  There  was  but  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  Cheyennes, 
for  whom  we  had  been  searching.  If  this  should  prove  true,  the  two  white 
girls  whose  discovery  and  release  from  captivity  had  been  one  of  the  objecti 
of  the  expedition,  must  be  held  prisoners  in  the  village  which  we 
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proaohing;  and  to  effect  their  release  unhan&ed  then  became  my  study,  fori 
remembered  the  fate  of  the  white  woman  and  child  held  captive  by  a  band 
of  this  same  tribe  at  the  battle  of  the  Washita.  I  knew  that  the  first  shot 
fired  on  either  side  would  be  the  signal  for  the  murder  of  the  two  white^  girls. 
While  knowing  the  Cheyennes  to  be  deserving  of  castigadon,  and  feeling  as- 
sured that  they  were  almost  in  our  power,  I  did  not  dare  to  imperil  the  lives 
of  the  two  white  captiTCB  by  making  an  attack  on  the  viUage,  although  never 
before  or  since  have  we  seen  so  favorable  an  opportunity  fo^  administering 
well-merited  punishment  to  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  troublesome  of  the 
hostile  tribes.  Desiring  to  establish  a  truce  with  the  Indians  before  the  troops 
should  arrive,  I  began  making  signals  inviting  a  confei-ence.  This  was  done 
by  simply  riding  in  a  circle,  and  occasionally  advancing  toward  the  Indians  on 
the  bluff  in  a  zigzag  manner.  Immediately  there  appeared  on  the  blnflb  about 
twenty  mounted  Indians;  from  this  group  three  advanced  toward  me  at  a  gal- 
lop, soon  followed  by  the  others  of  the  party.  I  cast  my  eyes  behind  me  to 
see  if  the  troops  were  near,  but  the  head  of  tlie  column  was  still  a  mile  or  more 
in  rear.  My  orderly  was  near  me,  and  I  could  see  Colonel  Cook  rapidly  ap- 
proaching about  midway  between  the  column  and  my  position. 

Directing  the  orderly  to  remain  stationary,  I  advanced  toward  the  Indians 
a  few  paces,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  sufficiently  near  made  signs  to  them  to 
halt,  and  then  for  but  one  of  their  number  to  advance  midway  and  meet  ma 
This  vms  assented  to,  and  I  advanced  with  my  revolver  in  my  left  hand,  while 
my  right  hand  was  held  aloft  as  a  token  that  I  was  inclined  to  be  Mendlj. 
-  The  Indian  met  me  as  agreed  upon,  and  in  response  to  ray  offer  exchanged 
friendly  greetings,  and  shook  hands.  From  him  I  learned  that  the  village  of 
the  entire  Cheyenne  tribe  was  located  on  the  streams  in  front  of  us,  and  that 
Medicine  Arrow,  the  heatl  chief  of  the  Cheyennes,  was  in  the  group  of  In- 
dians tlien  in  view  f^om  where  we  stood.  Little  Robe,  with  his  band  number- 
ing about  forty  lodges,  was  a  short  distance  further  down  the  stream.  I  asked 
the  Indian  to  send  for  Medicine  Arrow,  as  I  desired  to  talk  with  the  head 
chief.  Calling  to  one  of  his  companions,  who  had  halted  within  hailing  dis- 
tance, the  latter  was  directed  to  convey  to  Medicine  Arrow  my  me&sage,  ts 
do  which  he  set  off  at  a  gallop. 

At  this  juncture  I  perceived  that  the  Indians,  to  the  number  of  twenty  or 
more,  had  approached  quite  near,  while  some  of  the  party  seemed  disposed  to 
advance  to  wliere  I  was.  To  this  I  had  decided  objections,  and  so  indicated  to 
the  Indian  who  was  with  me.  He  complied  with  my  wishes,  and  directed  his 
companions  to  remain  where  they  were.  As  a  precaution  of  safety,  I  took 
good  care  to  keep  the  person  of  the  Indian  between  m^and  his  friend.  Med- 
icine AiTow  soon  came  galloping  up  accompanied  by  a  chief. 

Wliile  engaged  in  shaking  hands  with  him  and  his  companions,  and  ex- 
changing the  usual  salutation,  '*  How,^'  with  the  new  arrivals,  I  observed  that 
the  Indians  who  had  been  occupying  a  retired  position  had  joined  the  group, 
and  I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  about  twenty  chiefs  and  warriors.  Medicine 
Arrow  exhibited  the  most  earnest  desire  to  learn  fi*om  me  the  number  of 
troops  following  me.  Whether  this  question  was  prompted  by  any  contem- 
plated act  of  treachery,  in  case  my  followers  were  few  in  number,  or  not,  I  de 
not  know.  But  if  treachery  was  thought  of,  the  idea  was  abandoned  when  I 
informed  him  that  my  followers  numbered  fifteen  hundred  men,  the  advance 
guard  being  then  in  sight.  Medicine  Arrow  then  informed  me  that  his  vilage 
was  near  by,  and  that  the  women  and  children  would  be  greatly  excited  and 
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al&.*med  by  the  approach  of  so  large  a  body  of  troops.  To  give  asiumnoe  to 
tfaem  be  arged  me  to  accompany  him  to  his  village  in  advance  of  the  troops, 
and  by  my  presence  satisfy  his  people  that  no  attack  npon  them  would  be  made. 
This  I  consented  to  do. 

By  this  time  Colonel  Cook  had  again  joined  me,  also  Dr.  Lippincott.  Leav- 
ing the  doctor  with  directions  for  the  troops,  and  taking  Colonel  Cook  with  me, 
I  started  with  Medicine  Arrow  and  a  considerable  pai'ty  of  his  waiTiors  to  the 
village.  Medicine  Arrow  urging  us  to  put  our  horses  to  the  gallop.  The  reader 
may  regard  this  movement  on  my  part  as  having  been  anything  but  prudent, 
and  I  will  admit  that  viewed  in  the  ordinary  light  it  miglit  seeni'  to  partake 
somewhat  of  a  foolhardy  errand  But  I  can  assure  them  tliat  no  one  could  be 
more  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  treachery  and  bloodthirsty  disposition  of  the 
Indian  than  I  am,  nor  would  I  ever  trust  life  in  their  hands  except  it  was  to 
their  interest  to  preserve  that  life;  for  no  class  of  beings  act  so  much  from 
self-interest  as  the  Indian,  and  on  this  occasion  I  knew,  before  accepting  the 
proposal  of  the  chief  to  enter  his  village,  that  he  and  every  member  of  his  ' 
band  felt  it  to  be  to  their  interest  not  only  to  protect  me  from  harm,  but  treat 
me  with  every  consideration,  as  the  near  approach  of  the  troops  and  the  for- 
midable number  of  the  latter  would  deter  the  Indiana  from  any  act  of  hostili- 
ty, knowing  as  they  did  that  iq  case  of  an  outbreak  of  any  kind  it  would  be 
impossible  for  a  great  portion. of  the  village,  particularly  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, to  escape.    I  considered  all  this  before  proceeding  to  the  village. 

As  we  were  turning  our  horsey*  heads  in  the  direction  of  the  village,  I 
oanght  si^t  of  a  familiar  face  in  the 'group  of  Indians  about  me;  it  was  that 
of  Mah-wis-sa,  the  squaw  whom  I  had  sent  as  peace  commissioner  from  our 
oamp  near  Fort  Sill,  and  who  had  failed  to  return.  She  recognized  me  at  once, 
and  laughed  when  I  uttered  the  word  *'  Mutah-ka,*'  refeiTing  to  the  hunting- 
knife  I  had  loaned  her  as  she  was  about  to  depart  on  her  errand  of  peace.  A 
brisk  gallop  soon  brought  us  to  the  village,  which  was  located  beneath  the  trees 
on  the  bank  of  a  beautiful  stream  of  clear  running  water.  The  name  of  Uie 
latter  I  found  to  be  the  Sweetwater;  it  is  one  of  the  tributaries  of  Red  river,  and 
is  indicated  on  the  map  as  crossing  the  100th  meridian  not  far  south  of  the  Ca- 
nadian river. 

Medicine  Arrow  hurried  me  to  his  lodge,  which  was  located  almost  in  the 
oentre  of  the  village,  the  latter  being  the  most  extensive  I  had  ever  seen.  As 
soon  as  I  had  entered  the  lodge  I  was  invited  to  a  seat  on  one  of  the  many 
bnffiUo  robes  spread  on  the  ground  about  the  inner  circumference  of  the  lodge. 
By  Medicine  Arrow's  direction  the  village  crier,  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice,  began 
calling  the  chiefs  together  in  council.  No  delay  occurred  in  their  assembling. 
One  by  one  they  approached  and  entered  tlie  lodge,  until  fifteen  of  the  leading 
dueft  had  taken  their  seats  in  the  cii*cle  within  the  lodge  in  the  order  of  their 
rank.  I  was  assigned  the  post  of  honor,  being  seated  on  the  riglit  of  Medi- 
diie  Arrow,  while  on  my  immediate  right  sat  the  medicine  man  of  the  tribe, 
an  official  scarcely  second  in  influence  to  tlie  liead  chief. 

The  squaw  of  Medicine  Arrow  bailt  a  huge  fire  in  the  centre  of  the  lodge. 
As  soon  as  all  the  chiefs  had  assembled,  the  ceremonies,  which  were  different 
from  any  I  ever  witnessed  before  or  since,  hejran.  Tlie  chiefs  sat  in  silence 
while  the  medicine  man  drew  foith  from  a  capucious  buckskin  tobacco  poucht 
profusely  ornamented  with  beads  and  porcupine  quills,  a  large  red  clay  pipe, 
with  a  stem  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  walking-stick.  From  another  buck- 
skin pouch  which  hung  at  his  girdle  he  drew  forth  a  handful  of  kinnikinic,  aijd> 
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placed  it  on  a  cloth  spread  on  the  ground  before  him ;  to  this  he  added,  in  ya- 
rious  amounts,  dried  leaves  and  herbs,  with  which  he  seemed  well  supplied. 
After  thoroughly  mixing  these  ingredients,  he  proceeded  with  solemn  cere- 
mony to  fill  the  pipe  with  the  mixture,  muttering  at  times  certain  incantations, 
by  which  no  doubt  it  was  intended  to  neutralize  any  power  or  proclivi^  for 
harm  I  may  have  been  supposed  to  possess. 

To  all  of  this  I  was  a  silent  but  far  from  disinterested  spectator.  My  in* 
terest  perceptibly  increased  when  the  medicine  man,  who  was  sitting  close  to 
me,  extended  his  left  hand  and  gi*asped  my  right,  pressing  it  strongly  against 
his  body  over  the  region  of  his  heart,  at  the  same  time,  and  with  complete  de- 
Youtness  of  manner,  engaging  in  what  seemed  to  me  a  petition  or  prayer  to 
the  Great  Spirit;  the  other  chiefs  from  time  to  time  ejaculating,  in  the  most  ear- 
nest manner,  their  responses,  the  latter  being  made  simultaneously.  To  the 
Indians  it  was  a  most  solemn  occasion,  and  scarcely  less  impressive  to  me, 
who  could  only  judge  of  what  was  transpiring  by  catching  an  occasional 
word,  and  by  closely  following  their  signs. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  address  or  prayer  by  the  medicine  man,  the 
latter  released  my  hand,  which  up  to  this  time  had  been  tightly  grasped  in  his, 
and  taking  the  long  clay  pipe  in  both  hands,  it  likewise  was  apparently  placed 
under  an  imaginary  potent  spell,  by  a  ceremony  almost  as  long  as  that  which 
I  have  just  described.  This  being  ended,  the  medicine  man,  first  pointing 
slowly  with  the  stem  of  the  pipe  to  each  of  the  four  points  of  the  compass, 
turned  to  me,  and  without  even  so  much  as  saying,  '*  Smoke,  sirP  ^*  placed  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  long  stem  in  my  mouth,  still  holding  the  bowl  of  the  pipe 
in  his  hand. 

Again  taking  my  right  hand  in  his  left,  the  fiivor  or  protecting  influence  of 
the  Great  Spirit  was  again  invoked  in  the  most  earnest  and  solemn  manner, 
the  other  chiefs  joining  at  regular  intervals  with  their  responses.  Finally,  re- 
leasing my  hand,  the  medicine  man  lighted  a  match,  and  applying  it  to  the 
pipe  made  signs  to  me  to  smoke.  A  desire  to  conform  as  fai*  as  practicable  to 
tlie  wishes  of  the  Indians,  and  a  tsuriosity  to  study  a  new  and  interesting  phase 
of  the  Indian  character,  prompted  me  to  obey  the  direction  of  the  medicine 
man,  and  I  accordingly  began  puffing  away  with  as  great  a  degree  of  noncha- 
lance as  a  man  unaccustomed  to  smoking  could  well  assume.  Now  being,  as 
I  have  just  stated,  one  of  tliat  class  which  does  not  number  smoking  among 
its  accomplishments,  I  took  tlie  first  few  whifis  with  a  degree  of  confidence 
which  I  felt  justified  in  assuming,  as  I  imagined  the  smoking  portion  of  the 
ceremony  was  to  be  the  same  as  usually  observed  among  Indians  so  devoted  to 
the  practice,  in  which  each  individual  takes  the  pipe,  enjoys  half  a  dozen 
whifis,  and  passes  it  to  his  next  neighbor  on  his  left  That  much  I  felt  equal 
to ;  but  when,  after  blowing  away  the  fii*st  half  dozen  pufis  of  smoke  from  my 
face,  the  medicine  man  still  retained  his  hold  of  the  pipe,  with  an  evident  de- 
sire that  I  shodld  continue  the  enjoyment  of  this  Indian  luxury,  I  proceeded 
more  deliberately,  although  no  such  rule  of  restraint  seemed  to  govern  the  vol- 
ubility of  the  medicine  man,  whose  invocation  and  chants  continued  with  una- 
bated vigor  and  rapidity. 

When  the  first  minute  had  added  to  itself  four  more,  and  still  I  was  expect- 
ed to  make  a  miniature  volcano  of  myself,  minus  the  ashes,  I  b^;an  to 
grow  solicitous  as  to  what  might  be  the  effect  if  I  was  subjeoted  to  this 
course  of  treatment.  I  pictured  to  myself  the  commander  of  an  important 
expedition  seated  in  solemn  council  with  a  score  and  a  haIf>of  dusky  chief- 
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luns,  the  pipe  of  peace  being  passed,  and  before  it  bad  left  the  bands  of  the 
aforesaid  commander,  he  becoming  deathly  sick,  owing  to  lack  of  familiar- 
ity with  the  noxions  weed  or  its  substitutes.  I  imagined  the  sudden  termi- 
nation of  the  council,  the  absurdity  of  ttie  iigure  cut,  and  the  contempt  of  the 
chiefs  for  one  who  must,  under  the  circumstances,  appear  so  deficient  in 
manly  accomplishments.  These  and  a  hundred  similar  ideas  flashed  through 
my  mind  as  I  kept  pulling  vigorously  at  tlie  pipe,  and  wondering  when  this 
filing  would  terminate. 

Fortunately  for  my  peace  of  body  as  wrfl  as  of  mind,  after  a  period 
which  seemed  to  me  equal  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  least,  I  felt  relieved 
by  the  medicine  mail  taking  the  pipe  from  my  mouth,  and,  after  refilling  it, 
handing  it  to  the  head  chief,  sitting  on  my  left,  who,  drawing  three  or  four 
long,  silent  whif&,  passed  it  to  his  next  neighbor  on  his  left;  and  in 
similar  manner  it  made  the  circle  of  the  chiefs,  until  it  finally  returned  to 
the  medicine  man,  who,  after  taking  a  few  final  whifis,  laid  it  aside,  much  to 
my  relief,  as  I  feared  the  consequences  of  a  repetition  of  my  former  effort. 

Romeo,  the  interpreter,  having  been  mounted  upon  an  indifferent  animal, 
had  fiiUen  to  the  rear  of  the  column  during  the  march  that  day,  and  I  was 
depriTcd  of  his  services  during  my  interview  with  the  chief.  Colonel  Cook, 
during  this  time,  was  in  an  adjoining  lodge,  each  moment  natumlly  becom- 
ing more  solicitous  lest  upon  the  arrival  of  the  troops  there  should  be  a 
collision  between  the  Indians  and  the  excited  volunteers.  To  the  inquiries 
of  the  chiefs  I  explained  the  objeta  of  our  march,  without  alluding  to  the 
two  captive  ^rls,  the  time  'not  having  arrived  for  discussing  that  subject 
Having  resolved  to  obtain  the  release  of  the  captives,  all  other  purposes  were 
necessarily  laid  aside ;  and  as  I  knew  that  the  captives  could  not  be  released 
should  hostilities  once  occur  between  the  troops  and  Indians,  I  became  for 
the  time  being  an  ardent  advocate  of  petice  measures,  and  informed  the 
chiefe  that  such  was  my  purpose  at  the  time.  I  also  requested  them  to  inform 
me  where  I  would  find  the  most  suitable  camping  gi'ound  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  village,  to  which  request  Medicine  An'ow  replied  that  he  would  ac- 
company me  in  person  and  point  out  the  desired  ground. 

When  this  offer  was  made  I  accepted  it  as  a  kindness,  but  when  the  chief 
conducted  me  to  a  camp  ground  separated  from  the  village,  and  from  all 
view  of  the  latter,  I  had  reason  to  modify  my  opinion  of  his  pretended 
kindness,  paiiacularly  when  coupled  with  his  subsequent  conduct.  My 
command  soon  came  up,  and  was  conducted  to  the  camp  ground  indicated 
by  Medicine  Arrow,  the  distance  between  the  camp  and  the  village  not 
exceeding  three-fourths  of  a  mile.  I  was  still  uncertain  as  to  whether  there 
were  any  grounds  to  doubt  that  the  two  white  girls  were  captives  in  Medicine 
Arrow's  village.  I  anxiously  awaited  the  aiTival  of  Mo-nah-see-tah,  who 
could  and  would  solve  this  question.  She  came  with  the  main  body  of  the 
troops,  and  I  at  once  informed  her  whose  village  it  was  alongside  of  which  we 
were  located. 

To  my  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  two  white  girls  were  prisoners  in  Medicine 
Arrow's  village,  she  promptly  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  at  the  same 
time  exhibited  a  desire  to  aid  as  far  as  possible  in  effecting  their  release. 
It  was  still  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  did  not  deem  it  necessary,  or  even 
advisable,  to  proceed  with  undue  haste  in  the  negotiations  by  which  I  expect- 
ed to  bring  about  the  release  of  the  two  captives.  Although  our  camp,  as 
already  explained,  was  cut  off  from  a  view  of  the  village,  yet  I  had  provided  Ic 
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against  either  surprise  or  strategem,  by  posting  some  of  mj  men  on  promi- 
nent points  near  by,  from  which  they  obtained  a  full  view  of  l>oth  our  camp 
and  the  village,  and  thus  rendered  it  impossible  for  any  important  move- 
ment to  take  place  in  the  latter  without  being  seen.  I  felt  confident  that 
as  soon  as  it  was  dark  the  entire  village  would  probably  steal  away,  vid 
leave  us  in  the  lurch;  but  I  proposed  to  make  my  demand  for  the  surrender 
of  the  captives  long  before  darkness  should  aid  Uie  Indians  in  eluding  us. 

From  fifty  to  one  hundred  chiefs,  warriors,  and  young  men  were  assem- 
bled at  my  headquarters,  or  about  the  camp  fire  built  in  front  of  headqnar- 
ters.  Apparently  they  were  there  from  motives  of  mere  curiosity,  but 
later  developments  proved  they  had  another  object  in  ¥iew.  finally  Med- 
icine Arrow  came  to  my  camp,  accompanied  by  some  of  his  head  men«  and 
after  shaking  hands  with  apparent  cordiality,  stated  that  some  of  his  young 
men,  desirous  of  manifesting  their  friendship  for  us,  would  visit  our  camp 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  entertain  us  by  a  serenade.  This  idea  was  a  novd 
one  to  me,  and  I  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  serenadei*s  with  no  little  curi- 
osity. 

Before  their  an-ival,  however,  my  lookouts  reported  unusual  commotioi 
and  activity  in  the  Indian  village.  The  herd  of  the  latter  had  been  called  in* 
and  officers  sent  by  me  to  investigate  this  matter  confirmed  the  report,  and 
added  that  evei*ything  indicated  a  contemplated  flight  on  the  part  of  the  In- 
dians. I  began  then  to  comprehend  the  object  of  the  proposed  serenade; 
it  was  to  occupy  our  attention  while  the  village  oould  pack  up  and  take 
flight.  Pretending  ignorance  of  what  was  transpiring  in  the  village,  I  oon- 
tinued  to  converse,  through  Romeo,  with  the  chiefs,  until  the  arrival  of  tht 
Indian  musicians.  These,  numbering  about  a  dozen  young  men,  were 
mounted  on  pouies  which,  like  themselves,  were  ornamented  in  the  higb- 
eat  degree  according  to  Indian  fashion.  The  musicians  were  feathered 
and  painted  in  the  most  horrible  as  well  as  fantastic  manner.  Their  in- 
struments consisted  of  reeds,  the  sounds  from  which  more  nearly  re- 
sembled those  of  Uie  fife  than  any  other,  although  there  was  a  total  lack  of  har- 
mony between  the  various  pieces.  As  soon  as  the  musicians  arrived  they  be- 
gan riding  in  a  gallop  in  a  small  circle,  of  which  circle  oar  little  group, 
composed  of  a  few  officers  and  the  chiefs,  composed  the  centre.  The  dis- 
play of  horsemanship  was  superb,  and  made  amends  for  the  discordant  sounds 
given  forth  as  music. 

During  all  this  time  reports  continued  to  come  in,  leaving  no  room  to 
doubt  that  the  entire  village  was  preparing  to  decamp.  To  have  opposed 
this  movement  by  a  display  of  force  on  the  pait  of  the  troops  would  have 
only  precipitated  a  tenible  conflict,  for  which  I  was  not  yet  prepared,  keeping 
in  mind  the  rescue  of  the  white  girls.  I  did  net  propose,  however,  to  relin- 
quish the  advantage  we  then  had  by  our  close  proximity  to  the  village,  and 
permit  the  latter  to  place  several  miles  between  us. 

Knowing  that  the  musicians  would  soon  depart,  and  with  them  perhaps 
the  chiefs  and  warriors  then  grouped  about  my  camp  fire,  I  determined  to 
seize  the  principal  chiefs  then  present,  permit  the  village  to  depart  if  necessa- 
ry, and  hold  the  captured  chiefs  as  hostages  for  the  surrender  of  the  white  girls 
and  the  future  good  behavior  of  the  tribe.  This  was  a  move  requiring  not 
only  promptness  but  most  delicate  and  careful  handling,  in  order  to  avoid 
bloodshed.  Quietly  passing  the  woi-d  to  a  few  of  the  officers  who  sat  near 
me  around  the  camp  fire,  I  directed  them  to  leave  the  0f<p\^pi»  by  < 
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mod,  in  sooh  manner  as  not  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Indians,  proceed 
to  their  companies  and  select  quickly  some  of  their  mo^t  reliable  men,  in- 
atmcting  the  latter  to  assemble  around  and  near  my  camp  fire,  well  armed, 
aa  if  merely  attracted  there  by  the  Indian  serenade.  The  men  thus  selected 
irare  to  come  singly,  appear  as  unconcerned  as  possible,  and  be  in  readiness 
to  act  promptly,  but  to  do  nothing  witliout  orders  from  me. 

Id  this  manner  about  one  hundred  of  my  men  were,  in  an  inooaceivably 
ibort  space  of  time,  mingled  with  the  Indians,  who,  to  the  number  of  forty 
or  more,  sat  or  stood  about  my  camp  fire,  laughing  in  their  sleeves  (had  they 
not  been  minus  these  appendages),  no  doubt,  at  the  clever  dodge  by  which 
tiiey  were  entertaining  the  white  men  while  their  village  was  hastening  prep- 
azattons  lor  a  speedy  fli^^  When  the  musicians  had  apparently  exhimsted 
their  programme,  they  took  their  departure,  inlbrming  us  that  later  in  the 
evening  they  would  return  and  repeat  the  perfiormaooe;  they  might  have  add- 
ed, '*  with  an  entire  change  of  progromme.^^ 

After  theur  departure  the  conversation  continued  with  the  chiefs  until,  by 
glancing  about  me,  I  saw  that  a  sufficient  number  of  my  men  had  mingled 
with  the  Indians  to  answer  my  purpose.  Of  the  forty  or  more  Indians  in  the 
group,  there  were  but  fisw  chiefs,  the  majority  being  young  men  or  boys.  My 
attention  was  devoted  to  the  chiefs,  and  acting  upon  the  principle  that  for  the 
porposes  desired  half  a  dosen  would  be  as  valuable  as  half  a  hundred,  I  deter- 
mined to  seize  the  principal  chiefs  then  present,  and  permit  the  others  to  de- 
part. To  do  this  without  taking  or  losing  life  now  became  the  problem.  In- 
dioating  in  a  quiet  manner  to  some  of  my  men  who  were  nearest  to  me  to  be 
ready  to  prevent  the  escape  of  three  or  four  of  the  Indians  whom  I  pointed  out, 
I  then  directed  Borneo  to  command  silence  on  the  pert  of  the  Indians,  antl  to 
iBform  them  that  I  was  about  to  communicate  something  of  great  import- 
ance to  them.  This  was  sufficient  to  attract  their  undivided  attention.  I  then 
rose  from  my  seat  near  the  fire,  and  unbuckling  my  revolver  from  my  waist 
asked  the  Indians  to  observe  that  I  threw  my  weapons  upon  the  ground,  as  an 
evidence  tiiat  in  what  I  was  about  to  do  I  did  not  desire  or  propose  to  shed 
blood  unless  forced  to  do  so.  I  then  asked  the  chie6  to  look  about  them  and 
eoont  the  armed  men  whom  I  had  posted  among  and  around  them,  completely 
cutting  off  every  avenue  of  escape.  They  had  attempted,  under  pretence  of  a 
fi4endly  visit  to  my  camp,  to  deceive  me,  in  order  that  their  village  might 
elode  us,  but  their  designs  had  been  frustrated,  and  they  were  now  in  our 
power.  I  asked  them  to  quietly  submit  to  what  was  now  inevitable,  and 
promised  them  that  if  they  and  their  people  responded  in  the  proper  man- 
ner to  the  reasonable  demands  which  I  intended  to  make,  all  would  be  well, 
and  they  would  be  restored  to  their  people. 

The  reader  must  not  imagine  tiiat  this  was  listened  to  in  tame  silence  by 
the  thoroughly  excited  Indians,  old  and  young.  Upon  the  first  intimation 
from  me  regarding  the  armed  men,  and  before  I  could  explain  their  purpose* 
every  Indian  who  was  dismounted  sprang  instantly  to  his  feet,  while  those 
wtio  were  mounted  gathered  the  i*eins  of  their  ponies ;  all  drew  their  revolvers 
or  strung  their  bows,  and  for  a  few  moments  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  could 
avert  a  collision,  which  could  only  terminate  in  the  annihilation  of  the  Indi- 
ans, and  an  equal  or  perhaps  gi*eater  loss  on  our  part.  A  single  shot  fired, 
an  indiscreet  word  uttered,  would  have  been  the  signal  to  commence.  My 
men  behaved  admirably,  taking  their  positions  in  such  manner  that  each  In- 
^ttan  was  confronted  by  at  least  two  men.    All  this  time  the  Indians  were  gesip 
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ticalating  and  talking  in  Uie  most  excited  manner;  the  boys  and  yoong  men 
counselling  resietance,  the  older  men  and  chiefs  urging  prudence  tmtil  an  un- 
derstanding could  be  had. 

The  powers  of  Romeo  as  Interpreter  were  employed  without  stint,  in  re- 
peating to  the  chiefs  my  urgent  appeals  to  restrain  their  young  men  and 
avoid  bloodshed.  Even  at  this  date  I  recall  no  more  exciting  experience  witii 
Indians  than  the  occasion  of  which  I  now  write.  Near  me  stood  a  tall,  gray- 
haired  chief,  who,  while  entreating  his  people  to  be  discreet,  kept  his  cocked 
revolver  in  his  hand  ready  for  use,  should  the  emergency  demand  it.  He  was 
one  of  the  few  whom  I  had  determined  to  hold.  Near  him  stood  another,  a 
most  powerful  and  forbidding-looking  warrior,  who  was  without  firearms,  but 
who  was  armed  with  a  bow,  already  strung,  and  a  quiver  full  of  iron-pointed 
arrows.  His  coolness  during  this  scene  of  danger  and  excitement  was  often  the 
subject  of  remark  afterward  between  the  officers  whose  attention  had  been 
drawn  to  him.  He  stood  apparently  unaffected  by  the  excitement  about 
him,  but  not  unmindful  of  the  surrounding  danger.  Holding  his  bow  in  one 
hand,  with  the  other  he  continued  to  draw  from  his  quiver  arrow  after  ar- 
row. Each  one  he  would  examine  as  coolly  as  if  he  expected  to  engage  in 
target  practice.  First  he  would  cast  his  eye  along  the  shaft  of  the  arrow, 
to  see  if  it  was  perfectly  straight  and  true.  Then  he  would  with  thumb  and 
finger  gently  feel  the  point  and  edge  of  the  barbed  head,  returning  to  the 
quiver  each  one  whose  condition  did  not  satisfy  him. 

In  this  manner  he  continued  until  he  had  selected  perhaps  half  a  doiep 
arrows,  with  which  he  seemed  satisfied,  and  which  he  retained  in  his  hand, 
while  his  quick  eye  did  not  permit  a  single  incident  about  him  to  escape 
unnoticed.  The  noise  of  voices  and  the  excitement  increased  until  a  move- 
ment began  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  who  were  mounted,  principally  the 
young  men  and  boys.  If  the  latter  could  be  allowed  to  escape  and.  the  chiefs 
be  retained,  the  desired  object  would  be  gained.  Suddenly  a  rush  was  made. 
But  for  the  fact  that  my  men  were  ordered  not  to  fire,  the  attempt  of  the 
Indians  would  not  have  been  successful.  I,  as  well  as  tlie  other  officers  near 
me,  called  upon  the  men  not  to  fire.  The  result  was  that  all  but  four  broke 
through  the  lines  and  made  tlieir  escape.  The  four  detained,  however,  were 
those  desired,  being  chiefs  and  warriors  of  prominence. 

Foi*ming  my  men  about  them  in  such  impassable  ranks  that  a  glance  was 
sufficient  to  show  how  futile  all  further  efforts  to  escape  would  prove,  I  then 
explained  to  the  four  captive  Indians  th:it  I  knew  the  design  under  which 
they  had  visited  our  camp;  that  I  also  knew  that  in  their  village  were  held  as 
captives  two  white  girls,  whose  release  the  troops  were  there  to  enforce,  and 
to  effect  their  release,  as  well  as  to  compel  the  Cheyennes  to  abandon  the  war 
path  and  return  to  their  reservation,  I  had  seized  the  four  Indians  as  hosta- 
ges. To  prove  my  sincerity  and  earnest  desire  to  arrange  tliese  matters  ami- 
cably, and  without  resort  to  force,  tlie  Indians  were  told  tliey  might  select 
one  of  their  number,  whom  I  would  release  and  send  as  a  messenger  of  peace 
to  the  village,  the  latter  having  left  in  indiscriminate  flight  as  soon  as  the  seiz- 
ure of  the  ohiefs  was  made. 

It  became  a  matter  of  gi'eat  difficulty,  without  tlie  employment  of  forces 
to  induce  the  four  Indians  to  give  up  their  arms.  I  explained  to  them  that 
they  were  prisoners,  and  it  was  one  of  our  customs  to  disarm  all  men  held  as 
prisoners.  Should  they  be  released,  however,  I  assured  them  their  arms  would 
be  restored  to  them.    No  argument  could  prevail  upon  them  to  relinquish 
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their  arms  antil  I  stated  to  them  that  a  persistence  in  their  refusal  would 
compel  lue  to  summon  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  take  the  arms  by  force; 
and  it  was  even  necessary  to  parade  the  men  in  front  of  them  before  the  arms 
were  finally  given  up.  After  a  lengthy  conference  with  each  other,  they  an- 
nounced that  they  had  agreed  upon  one  of  their  number  who,  in  accordance 
With  my  promise,  should  be  released  and  sent  to  the  tribe  as  bearer  of  my  de- 
mands, and  of  any  messages  they  might  desire  to  send  to  their  people. 

I  accordingly  caused  bountiful  presents  of  coffee  and  sugar  to  be  given 
the  one  so  chosen,  returned  to  bim  his  pony  and  arms,  and  intrusted  him  with 
verbal  messages  to  his  tribe,  the  substance  of  which  was  as  follows :  First,  I 
demanded  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  two  white  girls  held  captive  in 
the  village ;  hitherto  surrenders  of  white  captives  by  Indians  had  only  been 
made  on  payment  of  heavy  ransom.  Second,  I  required  the  Cheyenne  village, 
M  an  evidence  of  peaceable  intentions  and  good  faith  on  their  part,  to  proceed 
at  once  to  their  reservation,  and  to  locate  near  Camp  Supply,  reporting  to  the 
military  commander  at  that  station.  Third,  I  sent  a  friendly  message  to  Lit- 
tle Robe,  inviting  him  to  visit  me  with  a  view  to  the  speedy  settlement  of  the 
questions  at  issue,  promising  him  unmolested  transit  coming  and  returning 
for  him  and  as  many  of  his  people  as  chose  to  visit  me.  In  case  of  failure  to 
comply  with  the  first  two  of  my  demands,  hostilities  would  be  continued,  and 
my  command  would  at  once  commence  the  pursuit  of  the  village,  which,  con- 
sidering its  size  and  the  poor  condition  of  the  ponies  at  that  early  season  of  the 
year,  would  be  unable  to  escape  from  the  cavalry. 

The  Indian  who  was  to  go  as  bearer  of  these  demands  was  also  invited  to 
return,  assured  that  whether  the  response  of  his  people  should  prove  favora- 
ble or  not,  he  should  be  granted  a  safe-conduct  between  the  camp  and  the  vil- 
lage. Inwardly  congratulating  himself,  no  doubt,  upon  the  good  fortune 
which  gave  him  his  liberty,  the  messenger  of  peace  or  war,  as  his  tribe  might 
elect,  took  his  departure  for  his  village.  With  him  went  the  earnest  wishes 
for  success  of  every  inmate  of  the  camp ;  but  If  this  was  the  feeling  of  the  com- 
mand generally,  who  can  realize  the  intense  interest  and  anxiety  with  which 
youno^  Brewster  now  awaited  the  result  of  this  effort  to  secure  the  freedom  of 
his  sister?  And  if  the  two  forlorn,  helpless  girls  knew  of  the  presence  of 
troops  of  their  own  race,  what  must  have  been  the  bitter  despondency,  the 
painful  relinquishment  of  all  hope  as  they  saw  the  village  and  its  occupants 
commencing  a  hasty  flight,  and  no  apparent  effoit  upon  the  part  of  the  troops 
to  effect  their  release? 

What  comfort  it  would  have  been  to  these  ill-fated  maidens  could  they  have 
known,  before  being  hurried  from  the  village,  of  the  steps  already  taken  to 
restore  them  to  home  and  friends,  or  better  still,  if  one  of  them  could  have 
known  that  almost  within  the  sound  of  her  voice,  a  brother  was  patiently 
but  determinedly  biding  the  time  that  should  restore  his  sister  to  his  arms. 

Relying  upcm  the  influence  which  I  believed  Little  Robe  would  exert 
upon  his  people,  and  knowing  the  pressure  we  were  able  to  bring  to  bear 
through  the  three  chiefs  we  held  as  hostages,  I  felt  confident  that  sooner  or 
later  the  Cheyennes  would  be  forced  to  release  the  two  white  girls  from  their 
captivity.  Placing  a  strong  guard  over  the  three  chiefs,  and  warning  them  not 
to  attempt  to  escape  if  they  valued  their  lives,  I  returned  to  my  tent  after 
having  ordered  every  comfort  possible  to  be  provided  for  our  prisoners  con- 
sistent with  their  position. 

It  was  pertiaps  an  boor  or  more  after  dark  when  an  Indian  voice  was  Ic 
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heard  calling  from  one  of  the  hillocks  overlooking  the  camp.  I  proceeded  to 
the  guard  fire  near  which  the  three  ohiefii  were  still  seated  eifgaged  in  conyer- 
sation,  and  thvoagh  Romeo  inquired  who  the  parties  were  whose  voices  we 
heard,  and  their  object.  They  informed  me  tliat  the  Toioes  were  those  of  some 
of  their  young  men  who  were  anxious  to  ascertain  if  their  fHends  the  captiyes 
were  still  alive.  Anxious  that  they  should  not  only  see  that  their  friends  were 
alive,  but  well  treated,  I  desired  to  induce  them  to  come  within  our  lines  and 
visit  the  captive  chiefe.  This  was  communicated  to  them  through  the  chieft, 
who  called  to  them  in  tones  capable  of  being  heard  fiu*  beyond  the  point  at 
which  the  young  Indians  were  posted.  But  this  did  not  satisfy  their  suspidoiu 
natures;  they  imagined  some  ti*ap,  and  declined  to  accept  the  invitation.  Bo- 
rneo, tlie  only  one  who  could  converse  freely  in  tlie  Indian  tongue,  might  have 
been  able  to  persuade  them  to  come  in,  but  it  was  not  safe  for  liim  to  venture 
beyond  the  line  of  our  pickets  and  trust  iiimself  in  the  power  of  the  young  In- 
dians. 

In  this  emergency  I  thought  of  Mo-nah-see-tah,  in  whom  I  had  every  ooo- 
.fidenoe,  and  who  I  believed  might  be  successful  in  inducing  her  friends  to  come 
in.  Sending  for  her,  I  soon  acquainted  her  with  my  plan,  to  which  she  give 
her  ready  assent,  only  expressing  an  apprehension  tliat  in  passing  our  own 
chain  of  sentries  in  the  darkness,  they  might  mistake  her  for  an  enemy  and 
fire  upon  Iter.  This  difficulty  I  removed  by  offering  to  escort  her  safely  throngfa 
the  line  of  piclrats,  and  tliere  await  her  return.  Starting  at  once  in  the  dark- 
ness, she  clinging  to  my  hand  with  the  natural  timidity  of  a  girl,  we  proceeded 
to  the  picket  station  nearest  to  the  point  from  which  the  sound  of  voices  iiad 
come,  and  after  explaining  to  the  sentry  our  purpose,  passed  beyond  as  far  as 
it  was  prudent  to  do,  and  then,  bidding  Mo-nah-see-tah  to  proceed  on  her  mis- 
sion, I  halted  to  await  her  return.  A  few  moments  later  I  heard  her  voice  in 
tlie  darkness  calling  to  her  friends  beyond;  back  came  the  quick  response,  and 
soon  after  I  could  distinguish  the  tones  of  the  assembled  group  as  Mo-nah-see- 
tah  endeavored  to  convince  them  of  their  security  in  trusting  to  the  promises 
made  them. 

Her  arguments  finally  prevailed  over  their  suspicions,  and  in  the  dim  light 
of  the  stars  I  could  see  her  returning,  accompanied  by  four  or  five  others.  Not 
caring  to  tempt  them  by  meeting  them  alone  so  far  from  support,  I  slowly  re- 
tired until  I  was  near  the  picket  post.  Here  the  Indians  found  me,  and  alter 
the  form  of  an  introduction  by  Mo-nah  see-tah  and  a  general  hand-shaking, 
the  entire  paity  proceeded  without  hesitation  to  the  guard  fire,  where  they 
joined  their  less  foitunate  chiefs. 

It  may  strike  the  reader  with  some  surprise  that  Mo-nah-see-tah,  herself 
a  captive  in  our  hands,  should  have  voluntarily  returned  to  us  tliat  night  after 
once  being  safely  beyond  our  lines.  But  she  only  confirmed  the  confidence 
th.it  was  placed  in  her.  During:  her  imprisonment,  if  her  stay  in  our  camp 
Avithout  a  guard  may  be  termed  imprisonment,  she  had  become  a  great  favor- 
ite with  the  entire  command ;  not  only  this,  but  she  believed  she  would  in  doe 
time  be  given  up  to  her  own  people,  and  that  until  then  she  would  receive 
kind  treatment  at  our  hands  and  be  exposed  to  less  pei*sonal  danger  and  suSer- 
ing  during  hostilities  than  if  with  her  village. 

The  visit  of  the  young  men  to  our  camp  that  night  could  not  but  haves 
beneficial  influence  upon  the  tribe,  as  they  were  enabled  to  see  that  the  three 
chiefs  were  being  treated  with  the  utmost  consideration,  and  were  being  held, 
as  informed  at  fii'st,  simply  as  hostages,  to  enforce  complbmce^with  demands 
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whkh  erea  an  Indian^s  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  must  pronoance  just.  After 
a  lengthy  oonversation  between  the  captives  and  their  friends,  the  latter  took 
their  departure,  charged  with  messages  to  the  village,  both  from  the  captive 
cfak6  and  me,  similar  to  those  transmitted  through  the  chief  who  had  been  re- 
leased for  that  purpose. 

The  following  day  was  passed  without  incident  in  awaitii^  the  an*ival  of  ti- 
dings from  the  village.  Early  in  the  afternoon  the  pickets  repoi-ted  a  small 
body  of  Indians  in  sight.  Upon  a  nearer  approach  the  party  appeared  to  con- 
sist of  about  fifty  mounted  Indians.  They  rode  steadily  in  Uie  direction  of  the 
camp,  with  no  apparent  wish  to  conceal  their  movements,  thus  indicating  thiEit 
they  were  on  an  errand  of  peace.  When  within  half  a  mile  or  less  of  camp 
the  entire  party  dismounted,  and  after  picketing  their  ponies  out  to  graze,  ad- 
vanced on  foot  directly  toward  camp.  So  strange  a  proceeding,  and  at  a  time 
when  the  excitement  regarding  our  relations  with  the  Indians  ran  high,  was 
sufficient  to  assemble  nearly  all  the  occupants  of  camp  to  watch  the  approach 
of  this  delegation  of  Indians.  The  latter  wei-e  apparelled  in  their  best  and 
most  highly  colored  clothes.  As  they  came  near,  it  was  perceived  that  several  . 
paces  in  advance  of  the  main  group  strode  two  chiefs,  evidently  leaders  of  the 
party;  both  advanced  with  uncovered  heads.  Suddenly  I  thought  I  detected 
a  Cmiiliar  fi&ee  and  form  in  Uie  taller  of  the  two  chiefs  in  front,  and  on  more 
careful  scrutiny  I  recognized  my  former  friend  and  guest  Little  Robe,  who  had 
thus  quickly  responded  to  my  invitation  to  cast  aside  all  doubts  and  come  and 
visit  me,  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  more  friendly  relations  between  his 
people  and  the  whites. 

As  soou  as  I  recognized  him  I  advanced  to  meet  him.  He  grasped  my 
hand  and  embi*aced  me  with  what  seemed  to  me  real  cordiality.  Waiting  un- 
til the  other  members  of  his  party  came  up,  I  shook  hands  with  each  individual, 
and  then  invited  them  to  my  tent.  As  the  tent  would  not  accommodate  the 
entire  party.  Little  Robe  designated  about  a  dozen  of  the  most  important,  who 
entered,  while  the  others  remained  outside.  I  soon  found  that  in  Little  Robe  I 
had  a  hearty  coadjutor  in  the  work  before  me.  He  admitted  that  the  white 
girls  were  held  as  captives  in  the  Cheyenne  village,  which  was  tlie  first  posi- 
tive evidence  received  of  this  fact.  He  also  stated,  what  I  had  no  reason  to 
doubt,  Uiat  he  had  at  various  times  attempted  to  purchase  them,  with  a  view,  if 
successful,  of  returning  them  to  the  nearest  military  post;  but  his  efforts  in  this 
direction  had  always  failed.  He  admitted  the  justice  of  my  demands  upon  his 
people,  and  assured  me  that  to  bring  about  a  satisfactory  condition  of  affairs  he 
would  use  every  exertion  and  employ  all  the  influence  at  his  command.  It 
was  to  assure  me  of  this  desire  on  his  part  that  he  had  hastened  to  visit  me. 

Knowing  that  the  surest  and  speediest  way  to  establish  a  state  of  good 
feeling  in  an  Indian  is  to  provide  liberally  for  the  wants  of  his  stomach,  I  or- 
dered a  beef  to  be  killed  and  distributed  among  the  followers  of  Little  Robe ; 
with  this  also  were  distributed  the  usual  supplies  of  coffee,  sugar,  flour,  etc.,  so 
that  the  recipients  were  not  only  prepared  to  regard  us  as  at  least  very  kindly 
disposed,  but  I  knew  the  effect  on  the  village,  when  the  result  of  the  visit,  and 
the  treatment  extended  to  our  guests  was  described,  would  materially  aid  us  in 
our  negotiations  with  the  tribe. 

Little  Robe,  while  earnest  in  his  desu*e  to  see  the  white  girls  returned  to  us, 
frankly  admitted  that  his  influence  was  not  supreme,  and  there  were  those  who 
would  object  to  their  release,  at  least  without  compensation ;  and  it  might  be 
that  a  satisfiuitory  settlement  of  the  question  might  be  delay e(^ for  Q^^uy  days.  |^ 
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After  partaking  of  a  bountifol  repast,  Litde  Robe  and  his  party  set  oat  for  the 
village,  promising  to  send  me  word  the  following  day  as  to  his  success.  An- 
other day  was  passed  in  waiting,  when  the  chief  who  had  accompanied  Little 
Robe  the  previous  day  again  visited  us,  but  brought  no  decisive  or  satisfactory 
reply.  The  substance  of  the  reply  was  that  the  Cheyennes  desired  us  to  re- 
lease the  three  chiefs  then  held  by  us  as  hostages,  after  which  they  would  be 
prepared  to  consider  the  question  of  tlie  release  of  the  two  white  girls.  To 
this  I  sent  back  a  reply  that  we  would  remain  in  the  camp  we  then  occupied 
until  the  following  day,  when,  if  a  favorable  answer  should  not  have  been  re- 
ceived, we  would  follow  on  their  trail  and  encamp  nearer  to  the  village,  the 
great  distance  then  separating  us,  about  twelve  miles,  being  a  hindrance  in  the 
way  of  transmitting  messages  promptly  from  one  to  the  other. 

I  knew  that  the  village  was  in  no  condition  for  a  rapid  or  extended  flight, 
and  could  be  overhauled  by  the  cavalry  whenever  desired ;  at  the  same  time,  to 
allow  as  much  freedom  in  their  deliberations  as  possible,  I  had  not  been  un- 
willing that  a  few  miles  should  separate  us.  No  reply  was  received ;  conse- 
quently we  packed  up  and  marched  down  the  Sweetwater,  on  the  trail  of  the 
village,  about  ten  miles,  and  went  into  camp.  Here  I  received  another  visit 
from  the  chief  who  had  previously  acted  as  diplomatic  courier  between  the 
camp  and  village,  but  the  response  of  the  Cheyennes  was  still  unsatisfactory, 
and  exhibited  a  disinclination  on  their  part  to  make  any  decided  promises  re- 
specting the  release  of  tlie  captive  white  girls.  They  insisted  as  preliminary 
to  such  decision  tliat  the  three  chiefs  held  by  us  should  be  restored  to  liberty, 
after  which  we  might  discuss  the  question  relating  to  the  release  of  the  girls. 

I  will  not  weary  the  reader  by  describing  the  Vai'ious  subterfuges  fe- 
sorted  to  by  the  Indians,  by  which  they  strove  to  avoid  or  delay  the  sur- 
render of  the  white  girls  without  fii*st,  as  had  been  customary,  receiving  a 
ransom.  Finally,  after  I  had  almost  exhausted  the  patience  of  the  troops, 
particularly  of  the  Kansas  regiment  which  had  been  i*aised  and  organized 
mainly  to  effect  the  recapture  of  thewhite  girls,  or  else  avenge  the  outrage 
of  which  they  had  been  the  victims,  I  determined  to  force  matters  to  an 
issue  without  further  quibbling  on  the  part  of  the  Indians. 

I  sent  for  a  delegation  of  chiefs  from  the  Cheyenne  village  to  receive  my 
ultimatum.  They  came,  and  upon  their  arrival  I  assembled  them  in  my  tent, 
the  three  captured  chiefs  being  also  permitted  to  be  present,  as  the  confer- 
ence, as  will  be  seen,  was  to  be  of  deep  interest  to  them.  After  recounting  to 
the  chiefs  the  incidents  of  our  pursuit  of  the  village,  their  surprise  at  being 
overtaken,  the  stratagems  by  which  tliey  hoped  to  elude  us,  the  steps  we  bad 
already  taken  to  obtain  the  release  of  the  white  girls,  and  the  delays  inter- 
posed by  the  Indians,  I  stated  that  I  had  but  one  other  message  to  send  to  the 
village;  and  upon  the  chiefs  of  the  latter  would  rest  the  responsibility  of  peace 
or  war.  Furtlier  delay  would  not  be  submitted  to  on  our  part.  We  knew 
they  had  two  of  our  race  captives  in  the  village,  and  we  were  there  to  de- 
mand and  enforce  the  demand  for  their  release,  cost  what  it  might.  I  then 
informetl  them  that  if  by  sunset  the  following  day  the  two  white  girls  were 
not  restored  to  our  hands  unharmed,  the  lites  of  tlie  three  chiefs  would  be 
forfeited,  and  the  troops  would  resume  active  hostilities.  At  the  same  time  I 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  famished  condition  of  their  ponies  tbey 
could  not  expect  to  escape  the  pm'suit  of  the  cavalry.  Every  argument  which 
lAight  have  weight  in  influencing  a  favorable  decision  was  stated  to  them.  The 
conference  then  broke  up,  and  the  thi*ee  chiefs  were  remanded  to  the  custody 
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of  the  guard.  The  delegation  from  the  village,  after  a  brief  interview  with 
their  captive  comrades,  took  a  hasty  departure,  and  set  out  upon  their  return  to 
the  village,  deeply  impressed,  apparently,  with  the  importance  of  promptness 
in  communicating  to  the  chiefs  at  the  village  the  decision  which  had  been  ar- 
rived at  regarding  the  captives. 

The  terms  given  to  the  Indians  soon  became  known  to  every  individual  in 
the  command,  and  naturally  excited  the  deepest  interest.  All  hoped  for  a 
favorable  issue,  but  no  one  regarded  the  events  then  transpiring  with  the 
intense  interest  and  anxiety  felt  by  young  Brewster,  who  now  saw  that  his 
long-cherished  hope  to  recover  his  sister  was  either  about  to  be  realized,  or 
forever  sealed  in  disappointment. 

The  captive  chiefs  did  not  pretend  to  conceal  their  solicitude  as  to  the  part 
tiiey  were  involuntarily  made  to  play  in  the  events  then  transpiring.  I  did 
not  expect  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the  chiefs  in  the  village.  I  knew 
they  would  practise  every  delay  conceivable  before  complying  with  our  de- 
mands; but  when  the  question  was  forced  upon  them  as  to  whether  tliey  pre- 
ferred to  deliver  up  the  white  girls  to  us  or  to  force  by  their  refusal  the  exe- 
cution of  the  three  chiefs,  their  decision  would  be  in  favor  of  their  people. 

Thr.ee  o^clock  arrived,  and  no  tidings  from  the  village.  By  this  time  the  of- 
ficers and  men  of  the  command  had  assembled  near  headquarters,  and  upon 
the  small  eminences  near  by,  eagerly  watching  the  horizon  in  the  direction 
of  the  village,  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  messengers  who  must  soon  ar- 
rive to  avert  the  execution  of  the  three  chiefs.  Even  the  three  cliiefs  became 
despondent  as  the  sun  slowly  but  surely  approached  the  horizon,  and  no  tid- 
ings from  the  village  reached  them.  Finally  Romeo  came  to  me  and  stated 
that  the  three  chiefs  desired  to  see  me.  I  repaired  to  their  place  of  confine- 
ment at  once,  and  was  asked  by  the  younger  of  the  three  if  it  was  my  firm 
purpose  to  make  good  my  words  in  the  event  of  tlie  failure  of  their  people 
to  release  the  white  girls.  I  replied  in  the  affirmative.  Tlie  chief  then  at- 
tempted a  little  Indian  diplomacy,  by  assuring  me  that  in  the  village  and 
among  his  own  people  he  was  a  man  of  great  consequence,  and  could  exert 
a  wide  influence;  for  this  reason  he  requested  me  to  release  him,  and  he  would! 
hasten  to  the  village,  obtain  the  release  of  the  two  girls,  and  return  in  time  to 
save  his  two  companions. 

When  this  proposition  was  first  made  I  attributed  it  to  fear  that  the  chiefs  in 
the  village  might  decline  to  restore  the  two  girls  to  liberty,  and  the  lives  of 
Ae  three  chiefs  would  be  sacrificed  thereby;  but  subsequent  events  proved 
that  while  this  consideration  may  have  had  its  infiuence,  the  principal  motive 
which  prompted  the  proposition  was  a  desire  to  escape  from  our  hands  before 
the  white  girls  should  be  restored  to  us,  as  the  chief  referred  to  had  been  a 
party  to  their  capture  and  to  the  subsequent  ill  treatment  they  had  received. 

I  replied  to  his  proposal,  that  if  he  was  of  such  importance  in  his  tribe  as 
he  claimed  to  be,  he  was  the  most  proper  person  for  me  to  retain  possession 
of,  as  his  people  would  be  more  likely  to  accede  to  my  demands  to  save  his  life 
than  that  of  a  person  of  less  consequence. 

The  sun  was  perhaps  an  hour  high  when  the  dim  outlines  of  about  twenty 
mounted  figures  were  discerned  against  the  horizon,  on  a  high  hill,  two  of 
three  miles  to  the  west  of  us.  Instantly  all  eyes  were  directed  to  the  party, 
but  the  distance  was  too  great  to  enable  any  of  us  to  clearly  define  either 
the  number  or  character  of  the  group.  The  eyes  of  the  three  chiefs  percepti- 
bly brightened  with  hope.    Securing  my  field  glass,  I  oai-efully  scanned  the  Ic 
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partj  on  the  bill.  Every  onto  about  me  waited  iu  anxious  suspense  the  re- 
sult of  my  exammation.  Gradually,  under  the  magnifying  powers  oftfae 
glass,  I  was  able  to  make  out  the  figures  in  sight.  I  could  only  determia^^ 
at  first  that  the  group  was,  as  might  be  imagined,  composed  of  Indians,  tmA 
began  counting  them  audibly,  when  I  discovered  two  figures  mounted  npoit-. 
the  same  pony. 

As  soon  as  this  was  announced  several  of  my  companions  at  once  ^ 
claimed,  **Can  they  be  the  girls  P"  I  could  detect  notiiing,  however,  in  thtk 
appearance  warranting  such  a  conclusion,  their  dress  apparently  being  th0 
same  as  that  of  the  other  individuAs  of  tlie  group.  While  endeavoring  to  maks 
out  something  more  definite  in  regard  to  the  party,  I  saw  tlie  two  figures  de- 
scend from  the  pony,  and,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  group,  advance  toward  us  on 
foot.  All  this  I  reported  to  the  anxious  bystanders,  who  became  now  more 
than  ever  convinced  that  the  two  figures  approaching  must  be  the  two  girls.  I 
began  describing  the  appearance  of  the  two  as  well  as  I  could,  with  tiie  aid  of 
tlie  glass :  **  One  seems  to  have  a  short,  heavy  figure ;  the  other  is  considerably 
taller  and  more  slender.*^  Young  Brewster,  who  stood  at  my  side,  immedi- 
ately responded,  **The  last  one  must  be  my  sister ;  she  is  quite  tall.  Let  me  go 
and  meet  them;  Uiis  anxiety  is  more  than  I  can  endure."  But  tliis  I  declined* 
fearing  that  should  one  of  the  two  now  approaching  us  prove  to  be  his  sister, 
seeing  her  in  the  forlorn  condition  in  which  she  must  be  might  provoke  young 
Brewster  beyond  control,  and  induce  him  to  attempt  to  obtain  revenge  in  a 
manner  not  governed  by  either  prudence  or  propriety.  So  I  reluctantly  de- 
clined to  permit  him  to  advance  beyond  our  lines.  But  by  this  time  the  two 
figures  had  approached  near  enough  to  enable  me  clearly  to  determine  tliat  they 
were  really  of  white  complexion,  and  undoubtedly  the  two  girls  whose  release 
we  were  so  impatiently  waiting  for. 

As  the  Ejtnsas  volunteers  had  left  their  homes  and  various  occupations  in 
civil  life  to  accomplish,  among  other  results,  the  release  of  the  two  girls  who 
had  been  abducted  ftom  the  frontier  of  their  State,  I  deemed  it  appropriate 
that  that  regiment  should  be  the  firF*^  to  welcome  the  two  released  captives  to 
friends  and  freedom.  Accordingly  'ie  three  senior  officers  of  tlie  regiment 
were  designated  to  proceed  beyond  our  lines  and  conduct  the  two  girls  to  camp 
— a  duty  whose  performance  carried  its  pleasure  with  it.  The  three  officers 
advanced  to  meet  the  two  figures  (I  use  the  term  figures,  as  the  dress  was  of 
that  nondescript  pattern  which  renders  this  term  most  appropriate).  Tliey  bad 
passed  one  fourth  of  the  distance,  perhaps,  when  young  Brewster,  whom  I  had 
(letained  at  my  side  with  difficulty,  bounded  away,  and  the  next  moment  was 
rimning  at  full  speed  to  greet  his  long-lost  sister.  Dashing  past  the  three  of- 
tU'.erSt  he  clasped  in  his  arms  the  taller  of  the  two  girls.  This  told  us  all  we 
li:vd  hoped  for.  We  awaited  their  approach,  and  as  tliey  drew  near  to  the  little 
brook  which  flowed  just  beyond  Uie  point  occupied  by  the  group  of  officers 
around  me,  I  stepped  forward,  and  extending  my  hands  to  the  two  girls,  bade 
them  a  hearty  welcome  to  libeity.  In  a  moment  officei*s  and  men  were  strag- 
gling about  them  upon  all  sides,  eager  to  take  them  by  the  hand,  and  testii^ 
the  gi'eat  joy  felt  at  their  deliverance  from  a  life  of  captivity. 

Men  whom  I  have  seen  face  death  without  quailing  found  their  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  unable  to  restrain  the  deep  emotion  produced  by  this  joyful  event 
The  appearance  of  the  two  girls  was  sufficient  to  excite  our  deepest  sympathy. 
Miss  White,  the  younger  of  the  two,  though  not  beautiful,  possessed  a  most  in- 
teresting face.     Her  companion  would  have  been  pronounced  beautiful  by  tb« 
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most  critical  judge,  being  of  such  n  t3-pe  as  one  nii<rlit  imagine  Mmul  Miiller  tx) 
be. 

Their  joy  at  their  deliyeranee,  however,  could  not  hide  the  evidences  of 
privation  and  suffering  to  which  they  had  been  subjected  by  their  cruel  cap- 
tors. They  were  clothed  in  dresses  made  from  flour  sacks,  the  brand  of  the 
mills  being  plainly  seen  on  each  dress;  showing  that  the  Indians  who  had  held 
them  in  captivity  had  obtained  their  provisions  from  the  Grovemment  at  some 
agency.  The  entire  dress  of  the  two  girls  was  as  nearly  like  the  Indian  mode 
us  possible;  both  wore  leggings  and  moccasins;  both  wore  their  hair  in  two 
long  braids,  and  as  if  to  propitiate  us,  the  Indians,  before  releasing  them,  had 
added  to  the  wardrobe  of  the  two  girls  various  rude  ornaments,  such  as  are 
worn  by  squaws.  About  their  wrists  they  wore  coils  of  brass  wire ;  on  their  fin- 
al's had  been  placed  numerous  rings,  and  about  their  necks  strings  of  variously 
colored  beads.  Almost  the  first  remark  I  heard  young  Brewster  make  after 
the  arrival  of  the  two  girls  was,  **  Sister,  do  take  those  hateful  things  off/^ 

Fortunately  they  were  not  the  only  white  women  in  camp.  I  had  a  white 
woman  as  cook,  and  to  enable  the  two  girls  to  improve  their  wardrobe  a  little 
before  relating  to  us  the  history  of  their  capture  and  captivity,  they  were  cqn- 
ducted  to  the  tent  of  the  white  woman  referred  to,  from  whose  limited  ward- 
robe they  were  able  to  obtain  enough  to  replace  the  dresses  made  of  floor 
sacks,  and  jn  a  few  minutes  reappeared  presenting  a  much  more  civilized  ap- 
pearance  than  when  they  first  entered  camp. 

In  a  previous  chapter  I  have  given  the  main  incidents  of  their  capture. 
The  story  of  their  captivity  was  tliat  of  hundreds  of  other  women  and  girls 
whose  husbands,  fathers,  or  brothers  take  their  lives  in  their  hands  and  seek 
homes  on  the  frontier.  There  was  much  in  their  story  not  appropriate  for 
these  pages.  They  described  how  great  their  joy  was  at  encountering  each 
other  for  the  fii*st  time  as  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians.  They  had 
been  traded  repeatedly  from  the  hands  of  one  chief  to  those  of  another,  the 
last  transfer  having  been  eflfected  only  two  weeks  prior  to  their  release.  Soon 
after  their  first  meeting,  it  was  their  good  fortune,  comparatively,  to  become 
tlie  property  of  one  chief.  This  threw  them  into  each  other's  society,  and 
tended  to  lighten  the  horrora  of  their  captivity.  While  thrown  together  in  this 
manner,  they  planned  an  escape.  Their  plan,  it  seems,  was  more  the  result  of 
desperation  than  of  c^ireful  deliberation,  as  they  had  no  idea  as  to  what  state  or 
teiTitory  the  village  was  then  in,  nor  in  what  direction  to  travel  should  they 
escape  from  the  village.  Indeed,  one  of  their  first  questions  on  entenng  our 
lines  was  to  ask  in  what  part  of  the  country  we  were. 

Determining  at  all  hazards,  however,  to  flee  from  their  captors  at  the  first 
opportunity,  and  trust  to  chance  to  lead  them  to  the  settlements  or  to  some 
militiii-y  post,  they  escaped  from  the  village  one  night  and  travelled  for  several 
hours  in  a  northerly  direction.  During  this  attempt  to  regain  their  liberty,  they 
reached  a  wagon  road,  over  which  wagons  and  horses  had  passed  recently, 
and  were  congratulating  themselves  upon  tlie  success  of  their  effort,  when  a 
bullet  whistled  past  them,  and  in  close  proximity  to  them.  Casting  an  anx- 
ious look,  they  saw,  to  their  horror  and  disappointment,  their  late  captor  or 
owner  riding  at  full  speed  in  pursuit.  Escape  was  impossible.  Nothing  re- 
mained but  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  chief,  who  came  up  excited  with  sav- 
age rage  at  the  idea  of  their  attempt  to  escape  him.  Marching  back  on  foot 
to  tlie  village,  they  became  the  recipients  of  renewed  insults  and  taunts.  Nor 
did  it  end  here.    The  squaws  of  the  village,  always  jealous  of  white  women 
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when  captives,  took  this  opportunity  to  treat  them  with  the  greatest  severity 
for  their  attempt  to  regain  their  liberty.  The  old  chief,  also,  decided  opon 
a  change  of  programme.  He  had  invested  several  ponies  when  he  became 
the  possessor  of  the  two  girls,  and  he  did  not  propose  to  risk  the  loss  of  this 
propeity.  So  he  determined  to  separate  the  two  girls  by  selling  one  of  them; 
and  the  two  friends  in  misfortune  were  torn  from  each  other.  Miss  White,  in 
consideration  of  three  ponies  given  in  exchange,  passed  into  the  hands  of 
another  chief,  whose  lodge  was  generally  located  some  miles  from  that  of 
her  late  master. 

The  story  of  the  two  gurls,  containing  accounts  of  wrongs  and  ill  treat- 
ment sufficient  to  have  ended  the  existence  of  less  determined  persons,  is 
too  long  to  be  given  here.  Besides  indignities  and  insults  far  more  terrible 
than  death  itself,  the  physical  suffering  to  which  the  two  girls  were  sub- 
jected was  too  great  almost  to  be  believed.  They  were  required  to  trans- 
port huge  burdens  on  their  backs,  large  enough  to  have  made  a  load  for  a  beast 
of  burden.  They  were  limited  to  barely  enough  food  to  sustain  life ;  some- 
times a  small  morsel  of  mule  meat,  not  more  than  an  inch  square,  was  their 
allowance  of  food  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  squaws  beat  them  unmercifully 
with  clubs  whenever  tlie  men  were  not  present  Upon  one  occasion  one  of 
the  girls  was  felled  to  the  ground  by  a  blow  from  a  club  in  the  hands  of  one 
of  the  squaws.  Their  joy  therefore  at  regaining  their  freedom  alter  a  cap- 
tivity of  nearly  a  year  can  be  better  imagined  than  described ;  while  that  of  the 
brother  who  had  struggled  so  long  and  determinedly  to  regain  his  sister  could 
not  1>e  expressed  in  words. 

Afler  the  momentary  excitement  consequent  upon  the  safe  arrival  of  the 
girls  in  camp  had  subsided,  officers,  particularly  of  the  Kansas  volunteers, 
came  to  me  with  the  remark  that  when  we  first  overtook  the  Cheyenne  vil- 
lage and  I  failed  to  order  an  attack  when  all  the  chances  were  in  our  favor, 
they  mentally  condemned  my  decision  as  a  mistake;  but  with  the  results  Ac- 
complished afterwards  they  found  ample  reason  to  amend  their  first  judgment, 
and  frankly  and  cordially  admit  that  the  release  of  the  two  captives  was  far 
more  gratifying  than  any  victory  over  the  Indians  could  have  been  if  pur- 
chased by  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives. 

With  this  happy  termination  of  this  much  of  our  negotiations  with  the  In- 
dians, I  determined  to  march  in  the  morning  for  Camp  Supply,  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, satisfied  that  with  the  three  chiefs  in  our  possession,  and  the  squaws  and 
children  captm*ed  at  the  Washita  still  held  as  prisoners  at  Fort  Hays,  Kansas, 
we  could  compel  the  Cheyennes  to  abandon  the  war  path  and  return  to  their 
reservation.  Tlie  three  chiefs  begged  to  be  released,  upon  the  ground  that 
their  people  had  delivered  up  the  two  girls ;  but  tliis  I  told  them  was  but  one 
of  the  two  conditions  imposed ;  the  other  required  the  tribe  to  return  to  their 
reservation,  and  until  this  was  done  tliey  need  not  hope  for  freedom ;  but  in 
the  mean  while  I  assured  them  of  kind  treatment  at  our  hands. 

Before  dark  a  delegation  of  chiefs  from  the  village  visited  camp  to  like- 
wise urge  the  release  of  the  three  chiefs.  My  reply  to  them  was  the  same  as 
that  I  liad  given  to  the  captives.  I  assured  them,  however,  that  upon  com- 
plying with  their  ti'eaty  gbligations,  and  returning  to  their  reservation,  the 
three  chiefs  would  be  restored  to  tlieir  people,  and  we  would  return  to  them 
also  the  women  and  children  captured  at  the  Washita.  Seeing  tiiat  no  modi- 
fication of  these  terms  could  be  obtained,  they  finally  promised  to  accede  to 
them,  saying  that  their  ponies,  as  I  knew  to  be  th«[jfeS||dY^@0®t^"*^^° 
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to  tnyel,  but  as  soon  as  practicable  they  would  surely  proceed  with  their  entire 
village  to  Camp  Supply,  and  abandon  the  war  path  forever;  a  promise  which, 
as  a  tribe,  they  haye  adhered  to,  from  that  day  to  this,  with  strict  faith,  so  far 
as  my  knowledge  extends. 

I  had  not  heard  from  General  Sheridan  since  we  separated  at  Fort  Sill ;  he 
to  set  out  for  Camp  Supply,  and  I  with  my  command  to  begin  my  present 
movement.  But  when  near  Camp  Supply  a  courier  met  me  with  despatches 
from  General  Sheridan — who  had  been  meanwhile  summoned  to  Washington 
— informing  me  in  regard  to  the  arrangements  made  for  my  command  upon 
its  arrival  at  Camp  Supply.  The  Kansas  volunteera  were  to  march  to  Fort 
Hays,  and  there  be  mustered  out  of  the  service.  The  Seventh  Cavalry  was 
also  to  proceed  to  the  same  point,  and  there  await  further  orders,  as  the  Gen- 
eral in  his  note  stated  that  he  had  concluded  to  draw  in  the  Seventh,  and  end 
the  campaign. 

In  reply  to  my  letter,  written  subsequently  from  Camp  Supply,  giving  him 
a  detailed  account  of  our  operations,  including  the  release  of  Uie  two  white 
gi^ls,  I  received  a  letter  of  warm  encouragement  from  the  General,  written 
from  Chicago,  where  he  had  just  established  his  present  headquarters.  In  that 
letter  he  wrote :  **  I  am  very  much  rejoiced  at  the  success  of  your  expedition, 
and  feel  proud  of  our  winter's  operations  and  of  the  officers  and  men  who  have 
borne  its  privations  and  hardships  so  manfully.  .  .  .  Give  my  kind  re- 
gards to  the  officers,  and  say  how  happy  I  should  he  to  see  them  should  any 
of  them  come  this  way  on  leave.'*  These  words  of  hearty  sympathy  and  ap- 
proval, from  one  who  had  not  only  shared  but  appreciated  at  their  true  woi*th 
our  **  privations  and  hardships,''  were  far  more  cheering  and  valued  than  the 
empty  honor  contained  in  half  a  dozen  brevets  bestowed  grudgingly,  and  re- 
called in  a  moment  of  pique. 

Making  a  brief  halt  at  Camp  Supply  to  rest  our  animals  and  replenish  our 
stores,  my  command  continued  its  march  to  Fort  Hays,  crossing  the  Arkansas 
river  at  Fort  Dodge,  Kansas.  Upon  our  arrival  at  Fort  Hays  we  were  met  by 
the  husband  of  young  Brewster's  sister,  who  had  learned  of  her  restoration  to 
liberty  from  the  published  despatches  which  had  preceded  us  to  Fort  Hays. 
He  was  still  lame  from  the  effects  of  the  bullet  wound  received  at  the  time  the 
Indians  carried  off  his  bride,  whom  he  had  given  up  as  dead  or  lost  to  him 
forever.  The  joy  of  their  meeting  went  far  to  smooth  over  their  late  sorrow. 
They  could  not  find  language  to  express  their  gi'atitnde  to  the  troops  for  their 
efforts  in  restoring  them  to  each  other.  As  the  Indians  had  robbed  them  of 
everything  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  a  collection  was  taken  up  among  the 
troops  for  their  benefit,  which  resulted  in  the  accumulation  of  several  hundred 
dollars,  to  be  divided  between  the  two  captives.  The  time  came  for  our  guests 
to  leave  us,  and  rejoin  their  people,  or  such  of  them  as  had  sui*vived  the  attack 
of  the  Indians.  Grood-bys  were  spoken,  and  the  two  girls,  so  lately  victims 
of  the  most  heartless  and  ciniel  captivity,  departed,  with  husband,  brother,  and 
finends,  for  their  frontier  homes,  bearing  with  them  the  warm  sympathies  and 
cordial  good  wishes  of  every  soldier  in  the  command. 

Mo-nah-see-tah  was  anxious  to  visit  her  friends  who  were  now  captives  at 
Fort  Hays,  and  who  were  kept  in  a  large  stockade  at  the  post,  our  camp 
being  placed  some  two  or  three  miles  below  the  post  Accordingly  she  re- 
paired to  the  stockade,  and  spent  several  hours,  relating,  no  doubt,  the  story 
•four  march  since  they  had  separated  from  each  other.  She  preferred  to 
live  in  the  cavalry  camp,  where  she  was  allowed  to  roam  without  the  r&- 
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Btraint  of  a  guard ;  but  it  was  deemed  advisable  soon  after  to  place  her  with 
the  other  women  and  children  inside  the  stockade.  The  three  captive  cliieis 
were  also  transferred  to  the  same  place  for  safe  keeping.  Here  a  most  un- 
fortunate misunderstanding  arose.  The  chiefs  had  been  confined  inside  the 
same  enclosure  with  the  women  and  children,  but  in  separate  tents.  The  com- 
manding officer  of  the  post  decided  to  remove  them  to  rooms  in  the  guard- 
house, adjoining  the  stockade.  This  was  decided  upon  as  a  measure  of  se- 
curity. There  was  no  interpreter  kept  at  the  post;  consequently  there  was 
no  way  of  communicating  with  the  Indians  except  by  rude  signs,  and  even 
this  method  was  but  indifferently  understood  by  the  infantry  soldiers  constitu- 
ting the  garrison  of  the  post.  From  accounts  given  me  by  the  Indians  after- 
wards, it  seems  the  men  of  the  guard,  in  the  execution  of  the  order  to  transfer 
the  three  chiefs,  entered  the  stockade  muskets  in  hand,  and  upon  the  failure 
of  the  chiefs  to  comprehend  wliat  was  required  of  them,  the  soldiers  attempt- 
ed to  push  the  chiefs  from  the  stockade  by  force,  pointing  with  their  bayo- 
nets to  tlie  outside.  The  chiefs,  failing  to  understand  a  word  spoken  to  them, 
and  with  the  natural  suspicion  of  their  race,  imagined  that  they  were  being 
led  or  driven  forth  to  execution,  and  determined  to  die  tliere  and  then.  An 
attack  was  at  once  made  upon  the  guard  with  knives  which  they  carried  be- 
neath their  blankets.  The  sorgeunt  of  the  guard  received  a  stab  in  the 
back  which  almost  proved  mortal.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  determined 
fight  between  the  three  chiefs  and  the  guard,  tlie  latter  having  the  decided 
advantiige  in  numbers  and  weapons.  The  result  could  not  be  long  doubtful. 
One  of  the  chiefs.  Big  Head,  the  young  man  who  had  proposed  to  proceed  to 
the  village  and  obtain  the  release  of  the  two  white  girls,  fell  dead  at  tiie  first  fire 
of  the  guard.  The  oldest  of  the  three.  Dull  Knife,  received  a  bayonet  wound 
through  the  body  which  proved  fatal  in  a  few  days.  The  third.  Fat  Bear,  was 
felled  by  a  blow  from  the  butt  of  a  musket,  but  did  not  receive  serious  injury. 

Knowing  that  I  could  converse  with  tlie  Indians,  and  from  my  acquaint- 
ance witli  them  might  be  able  to  quiet  the  excitement  among  the  remaining 
prisoners,  the  commanding  officer  of  tlie  post  sent  to  me  for  assistance. 
Upon  repairing  to  tlie  stockade,  I  found  the  women  and  children  in  a  state 
of  great  excitement  and  huddled  together  inside  their  tents.  Entering  the 
stockade,  I  soon  learned  their  version  of  the  affair,  which  did  not  vary  ma- 
tenally  from  that  just  given.  Mo-nah-see-tali  pointed  to  a  bulletrhole  in  heat 
blanket,  the  effect  of  a  stray  shot  fired  during  the  mdl6e.  The  afl&ur  was  a 
source  of  deep  regret  to  all. 

The  Cheyennes,  in  accordance  with  their  promise  made  to  me,  returned  te 
their  reservation;  and  having  thus  far  complied  with  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment tlien  made,  it  devolved  upon  the  military  authorities  to  return  to  tfaem 
their  people  whom  we  had,  up  to  that  time  and  since  the  battle  of  tiie  Wa^ta, 
retained  as  prisoners  of  war.  An  order  was  accordingly  issued  releasing  the 
only  surviving  chief.  Fat  Bear,  and  tlie  women  and  children  then  held  at  Fort 
Hays.  Wagons  and  subsistence  were  furnished  tiiem  from  Fort  Hays  to  Camp 
Supply,  and  a  squadron  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry  escorted  them  to  the  latttf 
point,  where  they  were  received  by  their  own  people.  Monah-see-tah.  al- 
though gladdened  by  the  prospect  of  being  restored  to  her  people,  exhibited 
marked  feelings  of  regret  when  the  time  for  her  departure  arrived.  She  had 
grown  quite  accustomed  to  the  easy,  idle  life  she  had  led  among  the  troops, 
as  compared  with  that  mere  existence  of  toil  and  drudgery  to  which  all  tribes 
of  Indians  consign  their  squaws.  ^.^  ,,^^^  by  GoOgk 
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Borneo,  who  had  accompanied  ud  throughout  the  events  described  in  these 
pages  as  interpreter,  took  unto  himself  a  wife  from  the  Cheyenne  village,  and 
thereafter  became  a  sort  of  trader  between  the  whites  and  Indians.  I  believe 
he  is  still  acting  in  that  capacity.  Lone  Wolf  is  still  the  leading  chief  of  the 
Kiowas;  but  if  public  and  private  advices  are  to  be  relied  upon,  he  has  acted 
with  extremely  bad  faith  toward  the  Grovernment,  and  even  as  these  lines  ai*e 
being  penned  is  reported  as  absent  from  his  reservation,  leading  a  war  party 
of  his  people  in  committing  depredations  upon  the  people  of  the  Texas  fron- 
tier. Satanta,  since  his  release  from  the  Texas  State  prison,  has  led  a  com- 
paratively quiet  and  uneventful  life.  How  much  of  this  is  due  to  his  incar- 
ceration in  prison  for  a  shoi*t  term  of  yeai*B  can  only  be  inferred.  Little  Ra- 
ven continues  to  exercise  the  powers  of  head  chief  of  the  Arapahoes,  although 
he  IS  too  old  and  infirm  to  exercise  active  command.  My  former  friend  and 
companion.  Yellow  Bear,  is  the  second  chief  in  rank  to  Little  Raven,  and 
probably  will  succeed  to  the  dignities  of  the  latter  ere  many  years  have  rolled 
around.  Little  Robe,  of  the  Cheyennes,  whose  acts  and  words  were  always 
on  the  side  of  peace,  died  some  three  years  ago. 

A  few  words  in  regard  to  one  otlier  character  with  whom  the  reader  of 
these  sketches  has  been  made  acquainted,  and  I  shall  have  disposed  of  the 
principal  personages,  not  included  in  the  militaiy,  whom  the  reader  has  en- 
countered from  time  to  time.  California  Joe  accompanied  my  command  to 
Fort  Hays,  Kansas,  on  the  Kansas  Pacific  railroad,  when  the  troops  were  par- 
tially disbanded  and  sent  to  different  stations.  California  Joe  had  never  seen 
a  railroad  nor  a  locomotive,  and  here  determined  to  improve  his  first  oppor- 
tonity  in  these  respects,  and  to  take  a  trip  in  the  cai*s  to  Leavenworth,  dis- 
tant about  four  hundred  miles.  A  few  days  afterward  an  officer  <;f  my  com- 
mand, happening  to  be  called  to  I^eaven worth,  thought  he  recognized  a  f}i- 
miliar  form  and  face  in  front  of  the  leading  hotel  of  the  city.  A  closer  scru- 
tiny showed  that  the  party  recognized  was  none  other  than  California  Joe. 
But  how  changed !  Under  the  manipulations  of  the  barber,  and  through  tlie 
aid  of  the  proprietor  of  a  gentleman^s  furnishing  store,  tlie  long,  curly  locks 
and  beard  of  California  Joe,  both  of  which  had  avoided  contact  witli  comb, 
brush,  or  razor  for  many  years,  had  undergone  a  complete  metjimorphosis. 
His  hair  and  beard  were  neatly  trimmed  and  combed,  while  his  figure,  a 
very  commanding  one,  had  dis<*arded  the  rough  suit  of  the  frontiersman,  and 
was  now  adorned  by  the  latest  efforts  of  fashion.  If  the  reader  imagines, 
however,  tliat  these  changes  were  in  keeping  witli  the  taste  of  California  Joe, 
the  impression  is  wholly  incon*ect.  He  had  effected  them  simply  for  a  sin- 
sation.  The  following  day  he  took  the  cars  for  the  West,  satisfied  with  the 
fiunt  glimpse  of  civilization  he  had  had.  « 

As  I  soon  after  left  that  portion  of  the  plams  in  which  these  scenes  are 
hud,  I  saw  no  more  of  California  Joe;  but  I  oflen  wondered  what  had  l>econ)e 
of  my  loquacious  friend,  whose  droll  sayings  and  quaint  remarks  hmX  often 
served  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  the  march  or  to  enliven  the  group  about  the 
camp-fire.  I  had  begun,  after  a  few  years  had  passed  without  trace  or  tidings 
from  Joe,  to  fear  that  he  had  perhaps  gone  to  that  happy  hunting  gi-ound  to 
which  he  no  doubt  had  sent  more  than  one  dusky  enemy,  when  a  few  weeks 
ago  I  was  most  agi*eeably  surprised  to  receive  indubitable  evidence  that  Cali- 
fornia Joe  was  still  in  the  land  of  the  living,  but  exactly  wiiere  I  could  not 
determine,  as  his  letter  was  simply  dated  •*  Sierre  Nevado  Mountains,  Califor- 
nia.^*   Now  as  this  range  of  mountains  extends  through  the  entire  length  and 
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embraces  a  considerable  portion  of  the'  State  of  California,  Joe^s  address 
could  not  be  definitely  determined.  But  as  his  letter  is  so  charactedstic  of 
the  man,  I  here  introduce  it  as  the  valedictory  of  California  Joe : 

SiBREE  Ketadb  Mountains,  Galbfobnia,  Haroh  16, 1874. 
Dear  General  after  my  respets  to  yon  and  Lady  i  thougfat  that  i  tell  you  that  i  am  still  on  topof 
land  yit  1  hey  been  in  the  rockey  mountain  the  most  of  the  time  sence  last  I  seen  yon  but  i  got  on 
the  railroad  and  started  west  and  the  first  thbig  I  knew  I  landed  in  san  Francisco  so  1  could  not 
go  any  further  except  goin  by  water  and  salt  water  at  that  so  i  turned  back  and  headed  for  ths 
moimtains  once  more  resolved  never  to  go  railroading  no  more  i  drifted  up  with  ttie  tide  to  sacok 
mento  city  and  i  landed  my  boat  so  i  took  up  through  town  they  say  thar  is  90  thousand  peopte 
living  tliar  but  it  loolcs  to  me  like  to  be  10 1  thousand  counting  chinaman  and  all  i  cant  descrilM  my 
wolfish  feeling  but  i  think  that  i  look  Just  like  i  did  when  we  was  chasing  Buflklo  on  the  dmarons 
so  1  struck  up  through  town  and  i  come  to  a  lai^ge  fine  building  crowded  nfith  people  so  bolged 
in  to  see  what  was  going  on  and  when  i  got  in  to  Uie  counsil  liouse  i  took  a  look  around  at  the 
crowd  and  i  seen  the  most  of  them  bad  bald  heads  so  i  thought  to  myself  I  struck  it  now  that  tliey 
are  Indian  peace  ooramLssioners  so  i  look  to  see  if  i  would  know  any  of  them  but  not  oneeo  aftsr 
while  the  smartess  lookin  one  got  up  and  said  gentlemen  i  introduce  a  bill  to  have  speckle  moontaia 
trout  and  fish  eggs  imported  to  California  to  be  put  in  the  american  Bear  and  yuba  rivers— those 
rivers  is  so  muddy  that  a  tadpole  could  not  live  in  them  caused  by  mining--did  any  body  ever  bear 
of  speckle  trout  living  in  muddy  water  and  the  next  thing  was  the  game  law  and  tliat  was  very 
near  as  bad  as  the  Fish  for  they  aint  no  game  in  the  country  as  big  as  mawking  bird  i  heard  some 
fellow  behind  me  ask  how  long  is  the  leglslatnrs  been  in  session  then  i  dropt  on  myself  it  wuzent 
Indian  commissioners  after  all  so  i  slid  out  took  across  to  Chinatown  and  they  smelt  like  a  kiowt 
camp  in  August  with  plenty  bumUo  meat  around  -it  was  gettin  late  so  no  place  to  go  not  got  a  red 
cent  so  i  happen  to  think  of  an  old  friend  back  of  town  that  i  knowed  85  years  ago  so  i  lit  out  and 
sure  enough  he  was  thar  Just  as  1  left  him  85  years  ago  baching  [leadhig  the  life  of  bachelor-<y.  A. 
C]  so  i  got  a  few  seads  i  going  to  plant  in  a  few  days  give  my  respects  to  the  7th  oalveiy  and  ex* 
cept  the  same  yonrsly 

California  Job. 

The  events  described  in  this  cliapter  terminated  my  service  in  the  field  on 
what  is  known  as  the  southern  and  middle  plains,  embracing  all  that  portion 
of  the  plains  south  of  tiie  Platte  river.  From  and  after  the  Washita  campaign 
the  frontiers  of  Kansas  have  enjoyed  comparative  peace  and  immunity  from 
Indian  depredations.  No  general  Indian  war  has  prevailed  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  nor  is  it  probable  tliat  anything  more  serious  in  this  way  than  occa- 
sional acts  of  horse-stealing  will  occur  hereafter.  Many  of  my  friends  have  ex- 
pi'essed  surprise  that  I  have  not  includeil  in  *'  Life  on  the  Plains  ^^  some  of  the 
hunting  scenes  and  adventures  which  have  formed  a  part  of  my  experience; 
but  I  feared  the  introiluction  of  this  new  feature,  although  probably  the  pleas- 
an  test  and  in  many  respects  most  interesting  of  my  recollections  of  border  life, 
might  prolong  the  series  of  ai-ticles  far  beyond  tlie  length  originally  assigned  to 
them.  I  liope,  however,  at  an  early  day  to  relate  some  of  my  experiences  with 
the  large  game  so  abundant  on  the  plains,  and  in  this  way  fill  up  a  blank  in  these 
articles  which  my  friends  who  are  lovers  of  sport  have  not  failed  to  observe. 

As  I  pen  ttiese  lines,  I  am  in  the  midst  of  scenes  of  bustle  and  busy  prepa- 
ration attendant  upon  the  organiz^ition  and  equipment  of  a  large  party  for  an 
important  exploiing  expedition,  on  which  I  shall  start  before  these  pages  reach 
the  publisheiV  hands.  During  my  absence  I  expect  to  visit  a  region  of  coun- 
try as  yet  unseen  by  human  eyes,  except  those  of  the  Indian — a  country  de- 
scribed by  tlie  latter  as  abounding  in  game  of  all  varieties,  rich  in  scientific 
interest,  and  of  surpassing  beauty  in  natural  scenery.  Bidding  adien  to  civili- 
zation for  the  next  few  months,  I  also  now  take  leave  of  my  readers,  who  I 
trust,  in  accompanying  me  through  my  retrospect,  have  been  eDiri>led  to  gain 
a  true  insight  into  a  cavalry man^s  **  Life  on  the  Plains.** 
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WhOe  we  were  seated  around  the  camp  fire  one  pleasant  even- 
ing, a  young  corporal  asked  California  Joe  what  was  the  narrow- 
est escape  he  ever  had  from  Indians. 

"What  wur  the  clusset  'scape  I  iver  hed  from  the  Injuns? 
Wall,  young  feller,  I  reckon  thur's  so  mony  on  *em,  its  mighty 
hard  to  purtickilurize,  like.  Did  I  iver  tell  ye  'bout  th&  time  I 
got  away  frum  the  Crows,  upon  the  Yallerstun?  Didn't? 
Wall,  thet  wur  dost  enuf ,  I  kin  tell  ye. 

*•  *Twur  nigh  onto  thirty  years  ago  thet  I  wur  trappin'  round 
Chimley  Bock,  all  alone  by  myself.  I  wur  a  mighty  ventursome 
lad  them  days,  an'  thort  nuthin'  at  all  'bout  the  risk,  's  long  's 
beaver  wur  plenty,  — an'  'pears  to  me  I  never  see  game  so  thick 
as  'twas  that  year. 

"  I'd  made  myself  a  camp  on  a  little  island  in  the  river,  and 
was  hevin'  the  best  of  luck  —  didn't  see  a  Injun,  or  the  sign  o' 
one  for  nigh  two  months,  an'  got  careless,  like. 

**  Wall,  in  visitin*  my  traps  one  arternoon,  I  seen  bar  signs. 
Not  a  grizzly,  I  know  too  much  to  go  arter  one  o'  them  fellers 
'ithout  a  kumrade,  —  no,  this  wur  a  thunderin'  big  black  bar, 
from  his  tracks,  an'  I  made  up  my  mind  to  trail  him  in  the 
momin'. 

*  **  I  started  out  soon  arter  sunup,  an'  followed  the  trail  till  late 
in  the  arternoon,  an'  I  lost  it  in  the  shingle.  'Twur  gittin'  late, 
an'  I  concluded  to  go  back  to  camp.  As  near's  I  could  jedge,  I 
wur  about  eight  miles  frum  camp,  but  not  more  'n  a  mile  frum 
the  river,  fur  the  trail  hed  run  kinder  parallel  to  it,  ye  see. 

•*  Thur  wur  a  spring  clost  by  whur  I  left  the  trail,  an'  I 
stopped  to  git  a  drink  afore  startin'.  I  wur  jest  risin'  up  frum 
the  water,  when  I  heerd  a  twig  snap ;  an'  lookin'  up,  I  see  five 
dumed  red  niggers  a  comin'  right  to'rd  me,  an'  not  more  'n  thirty 
rod  off,  either. 

«*  I  lit  out  o'  that  mighty  suddint,  you  can  bet,  an',  in  course, 
the  minute  they  seen  they  wur  diskivered,  they  give  a  yell  an' 
come  tearin'  arter  me.  My  jints  was  a  blamed  sight  more  sup- 
ple them  days  than  they  be  now,  an'  the  way  I  legged  it  wasn't 
slow,  I  reckon.  I  made  fur  the  river,  thinkin'  mebbe  I  cud  give 
'em  the  slip  an'  git  across,  an*  then  I  knew  I  could  fool  'em  and 
throw  'em  of  the  trail  among  the  rocks  on  that  side. 
"  When  I  got  down  to  the  river  bank  'twur  dark,  an'  gittin* 
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darker  every  minute,  bein'  as  thur  wur  a  fog  risin*  from  the 
water. 

**  I  cudn't  hear  nothin'  of  the  Injuns,  an,  I  begun  to  think 
mebbe  they'd  lost  the  trail.  I  hed  a  notion  that  they  mougfat 
hev  a  canoe  cached  thur,  so  I  kimmenced  lookin'  fur  it.  -All  to 
onct  I  heerd  the  niggers  comin'  down  the  bank.  They'd  struck 
the  river  a  little  above  me. 

**  I  wur  badly  skeered,  I  tell  ye,  fur  thur  wur  no  place  to  hide, 
an'  I  knowed  well  enough  'twan't  no  use  strikin'  back  into  the 
timber. 

**  *  I'm  a  gone  case,'  thinks  I,  *  wiped  out,  sure  ! '  when  jest 
as  I  come  to  that  conclusion  I  spied  a  thunderin'  big  log,  or, 
rather,  a  hull  tree,  thet  had  been  brought  down  by  the  spring 
floods,  an'  jest  lodged  by  one  eend  on  the  bank,  t'other  eend 
reachin'  out  into  the  stream. 

**  Wall,  I  wa'n't  long  in  gittin'  out  to  the  far  eend  of  the  log, 
which  wur  partly  under  water,  but  afloat.  I  straddled  the  log, 
with  my  legs  in  the  water,  and  held  my  rifle  acrost  it  in  front  of  me, 
an'  then  bowed  myself  down  an'  hugged  the  bark  like  a  possum. 

**  Jist  as  I  got  settled,  an'  wur  a  thinkin'  what  a  durned  nice 
thing  it  'ud  be  if  the  stick  'd  only  float  off,  down  come  the  red- 
skins to  the  edge  of  the  bank  and  stood  thar,  within  fifty  feet  of 
me,  a  peerin'  'round,  kinder  puzzled  like,  as  if  they  wur  won- 
derin'  whar  on  airth  I'd  got  to. 

**  *  Wall,'  thinks  I,  *  if  they  diskiver  me  now,  they'll  lift  my 
har,  to  a  sartinty.'  They  spoke  to  one  another;  but  I  couldn't 
make  out  what  they  wur  sayin',  though  I  knowed  thur  lingo  tolla- 
ble well.  D'reckly  one  on  'em  spoke  a  little  louder,  and  my 
ears  wur  sharp  enough  to  catch  the  words.  He  'peared  to  be 
ihe  head  buck  of  the  party,  and  said  to  t'other  niggers:  — 

**  *  Whar  is  the  canoe?  It  must  be  close  by ;  step  on  the  log 
and  find  it. ' 

<<  One  of  'em  handed  his  gun  to  the  next  one,  and,  steppin'  on 
to  the  log,  began  to  walk  to'rd  me.  P'r'aps  I  didn't  hug  bark 
and  hold  my  breath  as  he  stooped  down  a'most  over  me,  and 
kimmenced  feelin'  fur  the  canoe. 

«*  He  didn't  'pear  to  find  it  quick  enough  to  suit  the  fellers  on 
tiie  bank,  and  another  of  'em  jumped  onto  the  log  to  help  him. 
The  jar  sent  the  durned  thing  afloat,  an'  splash  it  cum  right  into 
the  river,  chuckin'  the  two  red  niggers  into  the  water.  'Twa'n't 
no  time  fur  laughin',  but  I  wur  fit  to  bust  when  I  seed  how  the 
old  log  throwed  'em  cawallup  into  the  watered  by  GooqIc 
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**  Howsoever,  thej  mighty  quick  got  hold  of  the  log  again, 
and,  in  a  minute  more,  thur  wur  three  of  us  sittin*  straddle  of 
it,  and  a-floatin'  down-stream  with  a  right  smart  current. 

"  Thet  wur  a  dumed  purty  purdickerment,  wurn*t  it,  young 
feller,  floatin'  down  the  Yallerstun  straddle  of  a  log,  'long  with 
two  pison-sarpents  of  Injuns? 

**  The  fellers  on  shore,  when  they  fust  seed  the  jfix  we  were  in, 
get  up  a  laugh,  's  if  they  thort  it  wur  a  mighty  good  joke;  but 
'twam*t  no  laughin'  matter  —  leastways,  to  me  —  and  my  «Aip- 
mates  'peared  to  be  of  the  same  'pinion.  They  called  to  thur 
kumrades  on  the  bank  to  hurry  up  and  git  the  canoe  and  take 
'em  off. 

**  Meanwhile  we  had  floated  two  or  three  hundred  yards  down- 
stream, an'  I  wur  a-sittin'  straddle  o'  the  small  eend,  jist  as  quiet 
as  a  deer  listenin'  fur  the  hounds,  an'  wonderin'  how  I  wur  goin' 
to  get  out  of  the  scrape. 

<<A11  to  onct,  one  of  the  Injuns,  in  tryin'  to  shift  his  position 
on  the  log,  rolled  the  thing  part  way  over,  and  come  durned  near 
spiUin'  me  into  the  water.  In  tryin'  to  save  myself,  I  must 
'a  made  considerable  nois0,  fur,  when  I  got  fixed  again,  I  cud 
hear  'em  mutterin'  to  each  other,  an'  seed  thet  they  knowed  thur 
wur  somebody  or  sumthing  onto  the  log  beside  themselves. 

*^How  the  Injuns  looked  I  cudn't  tell,  fur  it  wur  so  dark  I 
cadn't  see  thur  faces,  but  they  must  hev  been  wuss  skeered  than 
I  was,  fur  /  knowed  who  they  wur,  but  thet/  didn't  know  who  / 
wur. 

*^  They  kept  on  jabberin'  to  each  other,  and  at  first  I  thort 
mebbe  they  wur  goin'  to  quit  the  float  and  streak  it,  but  d'reckly 
they  stopped  talkin'  and  began  peepin'  t'rd  whar  I  wur  cached f 
like  a  couple  of  cock-turkeys  lookin'  fur  worms. 

•*  Then  one  of  'em  said,  *  Don't  you  see  something? ' 

"  *  Yes,'  answered  the  other,  *  dark  lump  —  bear,  perhaps.' 

"And  the  fii'st  speaker  calls  out,  *  Who's  there? ' 

"  I  hed  nothin'  to  say,  an*  I  growed  small  so  fast,  tryin'  to 
squeeze  myself  out  of  sight,  that  my  skin  hung  as  loose  as  a 
Mackinaw  blanket  on  a  lodge-pole.  They  kept  peepin'  at  me, 
an'  finally  I  heerd  one  say,  *  It's  no  bar  —  it's  a  man.  Look  at 
his  head!' 

"  Jist  about  then  I  wur  so  mad  at  myself  fur  gittin'  into  such 
a  domed  fix,  that  I  wished  my  head  wur  under  the  log,  or  any- 
where else  'cept  on  my  shoulders ;  but  I  sot  up  straight,  fur  I 
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knew  ihey  seen  me,  an'  I  thort  it  wa'n't  no  use  to  plaj  'possiim 
no  longer. 

**  Wall,  when  I  straightened  up,  the  Injun  nearest  me  calls  out 
again,  *  Who's  thar? '  *  Jam  here,'  says  I,  speakin'  in  thur  own 
language.  The  minute  I  opened  my  meat-trap  he  laughed  an' 
says  to  the  other  nigger,  *He's  a  pale-face.*  The  reesin  he 
knowed  thet  so  quick  wur  bekase  I  cudn't  speak  thur  dumed 
jaw-breakin'  lingo  'zactly  right.  Then  he  turned  to'rd  me  agin 
an*  said,  *  What  are  you  doin'  there  ?  «  Sittin*  down  straddle  of  the 
small  eend,*  says  I.  Then  they  both  gave  an  unearthly  war- 
whoop. 

**  I  tell  you,  young  feller,  it  made  me  feel  skeery,  fur  it  did 
seem  as  if  I  wur  scooped  sure.  Then  they  told  the  other  red- 
skins on  shore  to  get  the  canoe  an'  be  quick.  The  others  ans- 
wered 'em,  an'  ran  down  the  shore,  laughing  an  tryin'  to  find  the 
canoe.  I  kinder  made  up  my  mind  that  something  had  got  to  be 
done  mighty  quick,  an'  my  dander  begun  to  rise.  *  Come  here,' 
says  one  of  the  Injuns  on  the  log,  beckonin'  to  me  —  *  come 
quick,  before  the  others  come.     I  want  your  scalp.' 

'^  Wall,  when  he  said  thet,  I  cudn't  stand  it  no  longer.  My 
harwa'n't  a-goin'  to  hang  in  no  Injun's  lodge  —  not  ef  I  cud 
help  it ;  so  I  throwed  up  my  rifle,  took  aim  at  the  red  nigger,  an' 
blazed  away.  He  gave  a  yell,  jumped  up  like  a  buck,  an'  fell 
splash  in  the  water.  As  soon  as  I  fired,  the  Injuns  on  the  bank 
screamed  out  the  war-whoop,  and  the  other  redskin  on  the  log 
yelled  out  to  'em  to  come  quick  and  bring  his  gun.  I  jumped 
up  and  crawled  to  him ;  he  gathered  himself  up  and  stood  his 
ground.  The  fust  thing  I  knowed,  he  cum  down  on  me  all  of  a 
heap,  breakin'  an  old  limb  into  a  dozen  pieces  over  my  head  and 
shoulders  —  lucky  fur  me  the  limb  wur  rotten.  His  blow  stag- 
gered me  for  a  minute,  but  I  soon  rekivered  myself,  and,  catch- 
ing my  rifle  with  both  hands,  I  give  him  a  side-wipe  with  the 
bar'l  that  knocked  him  off  inter  the  water.  As  he  cum  up,  I 
grabbed  him  by  the  har,  an'  as  he  tried  to  git  up  on  the  log,  I 
jest  held  him  under  water. 

**  Bein'  on  the  log  an'  he  in  the  river,  I  ruther  had  him  in  a 
fix,  and  I  jest  kept  bobbin'  his  head  under.  At  first  the  bubbles 
cum  up  like  I  wur  fillin'  a  bottle  with  water.  You  know  when  a 
bottle  is  full  it  won't  bubble ;  then  I  jedged  he  war  full  of  water, 
so  I  let  him  go,  an'  he  went  down  to  the  bottom,  an'  I  didn't  see 
no  more  of  him. 
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**  I  was  jest  tiyin'  to  load  my  rifle  when  I  heerd  the  Injuns 
push  off  their  canoe,  and  the  splashin'  of  the  water  as  they 
paddled  to'rd  me.  *Twur  too  late  to  load,  an'  I  knowed  I  cudn't 
kill  more*n  one  of  'em  anyway.  An  idee  kim  inter  my  noddle 
that  mayhap  I  mought  fool  'em  agin,  so  T  shoved  my  rifle  under 
the  log  and  made  it  fast  with  a  piece  of  a  lariat  I  had  fur  a  sling. 
Then  I  chucked  away  my  coonskin  cap,  and  crawlin'  clean  to  the 
eend  of  the  log,  eased  myself  off  inter  the  water,  leavin'  nothin' 
outer  water  'cept  my  head.  Thar  wur  a  small  limb  stickin'  out 
from  the  under  side  of  the  log,  an'  I  jest  kep'  holt  of  it  with 
both  hands  and  never  stirred  a  muscle. 

**  'Twam't  more'na  minit  arter  I  got  fixed,  'fore  the  canoe  run 
aginst  the  log.  The  Injuns  looked  fur  their  kumrades,  and 
called  'em  by  name ;  but  they  didn't  find  'em,  not  very  much. 
Then  one  on  'em  got  on  the  log  and  crawled  to'rd  the  eend  whur  I 
wur  cached.  Soon's  he  got  near  me,  I  sunk  altogether  an'  held 
my  breath.  Bein'  the  small  eend  of  the  log,  it  began  to  sink, 
an'  the  redskin  crawled  back  agin  faster' n  he  came. 

**  I  heerd  *em  jabberin'  to  one  another,  an'  one  says,  *  They 
must  have  killed  him,'  and  another  said,  ^  They  are  all  gone.' 

**  They  wur  agood  deal  puzzled,  an'  pretty  mad,  too,  I  reckon, 
but  'twur  no  use — they  cudn't  make  nothin'  of  it,  so  arter  a 
while  they  paddled  back  to  the  shore,  an'  I  cud  hear  'em  movin' 
up  an'  down  the  bank  an'  callin'  to  each  other,  like  they  wur 
lookin'  fur  their  kumrades.  I  cud  'a  told  'em  whar  to  look  fur 
the  diimed  niggers,  but  'twurn't  none  o'  my  funeral,  so  I  crawled 
up  onto  the  log  agin  an'  floated  away  quite  comfortable  like. 

**  A  little  arter  sun-up  the  current  kerried  the  log  on  a  p'int 
stickin'  out  inter  the  river,  jest  whar  the  Big  Horn  empties  inter 
it.  Thar  I  landed,  stiff  an'  cramped,  I  kin  tell  ye,  but  hevin' 
my  skelp  all  right,  an'  two  more  nicks  fur  to  ornament  the  stock 
of  the  old  shootin'-iron.  I  concluded  I  hedn't  no  more  bizness 
in  that  air  kentry  jest  then,  so  I  jest  legged  it  fur  Fort  Bertholt, 
an^  got  in  thar  in  about  ten  days,  safe  an'  sound. 

"  'Bout  two  months  later,  I  went  back  up  the  Yallerstun  with 
'Wild  Bill,'  — you  know  him,  young  feller?  He  wur  a  young 
trapper  them  days,  an'  we  found  my  traps  and  peltries  jist  where 
I'd  cached  'em,  so,  ye  see,  I  didn't  lose  much  by  the  operation. 
An'  now  ye've  heerd  the  yarn  out,  I  reckon  we'd  better  turn  in, 
if  we  'spect  to  git  arter  them  Indians  termorrer  I " 
*  The  final  submission  of  the  Cheyennes  complete€^.t|Le^^q^^^Q|^ 
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Custer  in  the  Southwest,  and  stamped  him  as  an  **  Indian 
fighter  "  of  acknowledged  merit.  The  close  of  this  campaign  al- 
lowed Gen.  Custer  a  rest  that  was  needed  and  well  earned.  Dar- 
ing the  entire  campaign  he  had  been  separated  from  his  faithful 
wife,  and  now  they  were  again  united.  The  Seventh  Cavalry 
was  stationed  at  Big  Creek,  near  Fort  Hays,  during  the  entire 
summer  of  1869,  and  here  the  entire  command  enjoyed  **  Wild 
Life  on  the  Plains  '*  to  perfection.  We  pass  over  Gen.  Cus- 
ter's literary  efforts  during  this  period  of  inactivity,  as  also  the 
years  he  was  stationed  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  hasten  to 
his  campaign  on  the  Yellowstone.  An  incident  occurred  in 
the  winter  of  1872  that  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  this  work.  It 
was  the  year  that  the  Russian  Grand  Duke  Alexis  came  to 
America  on  a  tour ;  and  it  was  decided  by  those  in  charge  to 
show  him  how  the  buffalo  was  hunted. 

Lieutenant-General  Sheridan  was  in  command  of  the  great 
western  division,  and  it  was  he  who  selected  Gen.  Custer  and 
the  renowned  scout,  William  Cody  ('* Buffalo  Bill"),  ordering 
them  to  report  at  Omaha,  Nebraska.  Here  they  met  the  royal 
guests,  who  were  introduced  to  them. 

The  party,  now  consisting  of  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis  and  his 
suite.  Gen.  Custer,  Buffalo  Bill,  a  company  of  cavalry  under  the 
command  of  Capt.  Eagan,  and  a  party  of  friendly  Indians,  pr<t 
ceeded  southward  across  the  South  Platte  to  the  broad  plains,  in 
search  of  buffalo. 

Buffalo  Bill  thus  quaintly  describes  this  hunt :  — 

**  General  Custer,  who  was  one  of  the  hunting  party,  carried 
on  a  mild  flirtation  with  one  of  Spotted  Tail's  daughters,  who  had 
accompanied  her  father  thither,  and  it  was  noticed  also  that  the 
Duke  Alexis  paid  considerable  attention  to  another  handsome  red- 
skin maiden.  The  night  passed  pleasantly,  and  all  retired  with 
great  expectations  of  having  a  most  enjoyable  and  successful  hunt. 
The  Duke  Alexis  asked  me  a  great  many  questions  as  to  how  we 
shot  buffaloes,  and  what  kind  of  a  gun  or  pistol  we  used,  and  if  he 
was  going  to  have  a  good  horse.  I  told  him  that  he  was  to  have 
my  celebrated  buffalo  horse.  Buckskin  Joe,  and  when  we  went 
into  a  buffalo  herd  all  he  would  have  to  do  was  to  sit  on  the 
horse's  back  and  fire  away. 

**At  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning  we  were  all  in  our  saddles, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  were  galloping  over  the  prairies  in  search 
of  a  buffalo  herd.    We  had  not  gone  far  before  we  observed  a 
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herd  some  distance  ahead  of  as  crossing  our  way;  after  that 
we  proceeded  cautiously,  so  as  to  keep  out  of  sight  until  we 
were  ready  to  make  the  charge. 

^*  Of  course,  the  main  thing  was  to  give  Alexis  the  first 
chance  and  the  best  shot  at  the  buffaloes,  and  when  all  was  in 
readiness  we  dashed  over  a  little  knoll  that  had  hidden  us  from 
view,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  among  them.  Alexis  at 
first  preferred  to  use  his  pistol  instead  of  a  gun.  He  fired  six 
shots  from  this  weapon  at  the  buffaloes,  only  twenty  feet  away 
from  him,  but  as  he  shot  wildly,  not  one  of  his  bullets  took  effect. 
Riding  up  to  his  side  and  observing  that  his  weapon  was  empty, 
I  exchanged  pistols  with  him.  He  again  fired  six  shots  with- 
out dropping  a  buffalo. 

^*  Seeing  that  the  animals  were  bound  to  make  their  escape 
without  his  killing  one  of  them,  unless  he  had  a  better  weapon, 
I  rode  up  to  him,  gave  him  my  old  reliable  *  Lucretia,'  and  told 
him  to  urge  his  horse  close  to  the  buffaloes,  and  I  would  then 
give  him  the  word  when  to  shoot ;  at  the  same  time  I  gave  old 
Buckskin  Joe  a  blow  with  my  whip,  and  with  a  few  jumps  the 
horse  carried  the  Grand  Duke  to  within  about  ten  feet  of  a  big 
buffalo  bull. 

**  *  Now  is  your  time,'  said  I.  He  fired,  and  down  went  the 
bull.  The  Grand  Duke  stopped  his  horse,  dropped  his  gun  on 
the  ground,  and  waved  his  hat  aloft.  When  his  suit  came  gal- 
loping up,  he  began  talking  to  them  in  a  tongue  which  I  could 
not  understand.  Presently  General  Sheridan  joined  the  group, 
and  the  ambulances  were  brought  up.  Very  soon  the  corks 
began  to  fly  from  the  champagne  bottles,  in  honor  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Alexis,  who  had  killed  the  first  buffalo. 

*<  It  was  thought  that  we  had  had  sport  enough  for  one  day, 
and  accordingly  I  was  directed  by  General  Sheridan  to  guide  the 
party  back  to  camp,  and  we  were  soon  on  our  way  thither. 
Several  of  the  party,  however,  concluded  to  have  a  little  hunt 
on  their  own  account,  and  presently  we  saw  them  galloping  over 
the  prairie  in  different  directions  in  pursuit  of  buffaloes. 

**  While  we  were  crossing  a  deep  ravine,  on  our  way  to  camp, 
we  ran  into  a  small  drove  of  buffaloes  that  had  been  frightened 
by  some  of  the  hunters.  As  they  rushed  past  us,  not  more  than 
thirty  yards  distant,  Alexis  raised  his  pistol,  fired,  and  killed  a 
jbaffalo  cow.  It  was  either  an  extraordinary  good  shot  or  a 
*  scratch/ — probably  the  latter,  for  it  surprised  the  Grand  Duke 
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as  well  as  everybody  else.  We  gave  him  three  cheers,  and  when 
the  ambulance  came  up  we  took  a  pull  at  the  champagne  in 
honor  of  the  Grand  Duke's  success.  I  was  in  hopes  he  would 
kill  five  or  six  more  buffaloes  before  we  reached  camp,  espe- 
cially if  a  basket  of  champagne  was  to  be  opened  every  time  he 
dropped  one. 

^'  General  Sheridan  directed  me  to  take  care  of  the  hides  and 
heads  of  the  buffaloes  which  Alexis  had  killed,  as  the  Doke 
wished  to  keep  them  as  souvenirs  of  the  hunt.  I  also  cut  out 
the  choice  meat  from  the  cow  and  brought  it  into  camp,  and  that 
night  at  supper  Alexis  had  the  pleasure  of  partaking  of  broiled 
buffalo  steak  obtained  from  the  animal  shot  by  himself. 

^^  We  remained  at  this  camp  two  or  three  days,  during  which 
we  hunted  most  of  the  time,  the  Grand  Duke  himself  kiUing 
eight  buffaloes.'' 

One  day  Alexis  desired  to  see  how  the  Indians  hunted  buffaloes 
and  killed  them  with  bow  and  arrow.  Spotted  Tail,  selecting 
some  of  his  best  hunters,  had  them  surround  a  herd,  and  bring  the 
animals  down,  not  only  with  arrows,  but  with  lances.  The  Grand 
Duke  was  told  to  follow  upon  the  heels  of  one  celebrated  hunter 
whose  name  was  *'  Two  Lance,"  and  watch  him  bring  down  the 
game;  for  this  chief  had  the  reputation  of  sending  an  arrow 
through  and  through  the  body  of  a  buffalo. 

Upon  this  occasion  he  did  not  belie  his  reputation,  for  he  sent 
an  arrow  through  a  buffalo,  which  fell  dead  at  the  shot,  and  the 
arrow  was  given  to  Alexis  as  a  souvenir  of  his  hunt  on  the 
American  plains. 

That  night  the  Indians  gave  a  grand  war-dance  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  Grand  Duke  and  suite,  and  two  warriors  gave  a 
very  interesting  sham  duel  on  horseback. 

The  chase  over,  the  Duke  insisted  that  Custer  accompany  him 
on  his  further  trip  through  the  West,  which  the  latter  did,  re- 
turning with  Alexis  to  Louisville.  Here  they  were  joined  by 
Mrs.  Custer,  and  the  party  visited  the  Mammoth  Cave,  and  finally 
started  on  a  regular  trip  through  the  South,  which  terminated  in 
March,  1872,  at  New  Orleans,  where  the  Grand  Duke  and  suite 
took  ship  for  Russia. 

Early  in  1873  the  Seventh  Cavalry  were  again  ordered  into 
active  service,  their  destination  this  time  being  Dakota. 

Custer  was,  of  course,  delighted  to  be  once  more  upon  the 
plains.    The  life  of  quiet  inactivity  he  had  been  leading  was  dis- 
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tasteful  to  liim.  He  desired  nothing  better  than  being  well 
mounted  and  leading  his  brave  command  after  the  treacherous 
and  hostile  Indians.  The  Southwest  having  been  conquered,  it 
now  became  necessary  to  turn  attention  to  the  Northwest.  Gen- 
eral Custer  received  orders  at  Louisville  to  proceed  with  the  two 
companies  under  his  command  and  join  the  main  body  of 
the  regiment  at  Memphis.  From  Memphis  the  regiment  pro- 
eeeded  to  Yankton  by  steamboat ;  and  by  the  middle  of  April 
were  again  fully  organized  and  prepared  to  chastise  the  rebellious 
hostiles. 

From  here  the  brave  Seventh  Cavalry  and  their  gallant  com- 
mander marched  to  Fort  Kice,  some  six  [hundred  miles  from 
Yankton,  where  they  arrived  in  safety  in  about  six  weeks.  The 
ladies  who  were  with  the  command  were  Mrs.  Custer,  Mrs.  Cal- 
houn, Mrs.  Yates,  Mrs.  Smith,  and  several  more  whose  names 
are  not  remembered.  They  passed  through  the  Cheyenne,  Brule, 
Yanktonnais  and  Standing  Rock  agencies,  seeing  for  the  first 
time  the  Northern  Indians,  and  finally  went  into  camp  at  Fort 
Sice  late  in  May. 

The  regiment  received  orders  iercj  to  accompany  the  Yellow- 
stone expedition,  and  the  UdiQd  .W^e  compelled  to  turn  back. 
General  Custer  says :  —  ,  ,  : 

*'  Omitting  the  incidents  of  the  march  frpm  oui^  starting  point. 
Fort  Rice,  on  the  Missouri,  we  come  to  the  time  when  we  found 
ourselves  on  the  east  bank  of  the  beautiful  and  swift-flowing 
Yellowstone,  about  a  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth.  At  this- 
point  the  expedition  was  met  by  a  steamer,  sent  for  that  pur- 
pose up  the  Missouri,  hundreds  of  miles  above  Fort  Rice,  then 
up  the  Yellowstone  to  the  point  of  junction.  From  it  fresh  sup- 
plies of  *  forage  and  subsistence  stores  were  obtained.  This  being 
done,  the  entire  expedition,  save  a  small  detachment  left  at  this 
point  to  guard  our  surplus  stores,  intended  for  our  return 
march,  was  ferried  by  the  steamer  across  the  Yellowstone  River. 
Our  course  for  several  days  carried  us  up  that  stream ;  our  tents 
at  night  being  usually  pitched  on  oi  near  the  river  bank. 

**  The  country,  however,  soon  became  so  rough  and  broken  in 
places,  that  we  encountered  serious  delays  at  times,  in  finding  a 
practicable  route  for  our  long  and  heavily  laden  wagon-trains, 
over  rocks  and  through  canons  hitherto  unexplored  by  white 
men.  So  serious  did  these  embarrassments  become,  and  so  much 
time  was  lost  in  accomplishing  our  daily  marches,  that  I  sug- 
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gested  to  Greneral  Stanley  that  I  should  take  with  me  each  days 
couple  of  companies  of  cavalry  and  a  few  of  the  Indian  scouts, 
and  seek  out  and  prepare  a  practicable  road  in  advance,  thereby 
preventing  detention  of  the  main  command.  This  proposition 
being  acceded  to,  it  was  my  custom  thereafter  to  push  rapidly 
forward  in  the  early  morning,  gaining  an  advance  of  several 
miles  upon  the  main  expedition,  and  by  locating  the  route,  re- 
lieving the  troops  and  trains  in  the  rear  of  a  great  amount  of 
fatigue,  and  many  tedious  detentions.  One  result  of  this  system 
was  that  my  little  party,  who  were  acting  as  poineers,  and  my- 
self, usually  arrived  at  the  termination  of  our  day's  march,  oar 
camp-ground  for  the  night,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  day,  several 
hours  in  advance  of  the  main  body. 

<*  On  the  morning  of  August  4th,  with  two  companies  of  the 
Seventh  Cavalry,  commanded  by  Captain  Moylen  and  Colonel 
Custer,  —  who,  with  my  adjutant.  Lieutenant  Calhoun,  and 
Lieutenant  Yamum,  comprised  the  officers  of  the  party, — and 
guided  by  my  favorite  scout.  Bloody  Knife,  a  young  Arickaree 
'warrior,  the  entire  party  numbering  eighty-six  men  and  five 
officers,  I  left  camp  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  set  out 
as  usual  to  explore  the  country  and  find  a  practicable  route  for 
the  main  column.  Soon  after  we  left  camp,  Bloody  Knife's 
watchful  eyes  discovered  fresh  signs  of  Indians.  Halting  long 
enough  to  allow  him  to  examine  the  trail.  Bloody  Knife  was 
soon  able  to  gather  all  the  information  attainable.  A  party 
of  Indians  had  been  prowling  about  our  camp  the  previous 
night,  and  had  gone  away,  travelling  in  the  direction  in  which 
we  were  then  marching. 

<*  This  intelligence  occasioned  no  particular  surprise,  as  we 
had  been  expecting  to  discover  the  presence  of  Indians  for 
several  days.  Bloody  Knife's  information  produced  no  change 
in  our  plans.  The  hostile  party  of  whose  presence  we  had 
become  aware  numbered  nineteen;  our  party  numbered  over 
ninety. 

*'  Over  rock-ribbed  hills,  down  timbered  dells,  and  across  open, 
grassy  plains,  we  wended  our  way  without  unusual  interest,  except 
at  intervals  of  a  few  miles,  to  discover  the  trail  of  the  nineteen 
prowling  visitors  of  the  previous  night,  showing  that  our  course, 
which  was  intended  to  lead  us  again  to  the  Yellowstone,  was  in 
the  same  direction  as  theirs.  Bloody  Knife  interpreted  this  as 
indicating  that  the  village  from  which  the  ninetc^  had  probably 
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been  sent  to  reconnoiter  and  report  our  movements,  was  located 
somewhere  above  us  in  the  Yellowstone  Valley.  About  ten 
o'clock  we  reached  the  crest  of  the  high  line  of  bluffs  bordering 
the  Yellowstone  Valley,  from  which  we  obtained  a  fine  view  of 
the  river  and  valley  extending  above  aifd  beyond  us  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach. 

"  After  halting  upon  the  crest  of  the  bluffs  long  enough  to  take 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  scene,  and  admire  the  beautiful  valley 
spread  out  like  an  exquisite  carpet  at  our  feet,  we  descended  to 
the  valley  and  directed  our  horses'  heads  toward  a  particularly 
attractive  and  inviting  cluster  of  shade  trees  standing  on  the 
river  bank,  and  distant  from  the  crest  of  the  bluffs  nearly  two 
miles.  First  allowing  our  thirsty  horses  to  drink  from  the  clear, 
crystal  waters  of  the  Yellowstone,  which  ran  murmuringly  by 
in  its  long,  tortuous  course  to  the  Missouri,  we  then  picketed 
them  out  to  graze. 

"Precautionary  and  necessary  measures  having  been  attended 
to,  looking  to  the  security  of  our  horses,  the  next  important 
and  equally  necessary  step  was  to  post  half  a  dozen  pickets  in 
the  open  plain  beyond,  to  give  timely  warning  in  the  event  of  the 
approach  of  the  hostile  Indians.  This  being  done,  the  remainder 
of  our  party  busied  themselves  in  arranging  each  for  his  indi- 
vidual comfort,  disposing  themselves  in  the  grass  beneath  the 
shade  of  the  wide-spreading  branches  of  the  cottonwoods  that 
grew  close  to  the  river  bank.  For  myself,  so  oblivious  was  I  to 
tiie  prospect  of  immediate  danger,  that  after  selecting  a  most 
inviting  spot  for  my  noon-day  nap,  and  arranging  my  saddle  and 
buckskin  coat  in  the  form  of  a  comfortable  pillow,  I  removed 
my  boots,  untied  my  cravat,  and  opened  my  collar,  prepared  to 
enjoy  to  the  fullest  extent  the  delights  of  the  out-door  siesta. 

"  I  did  not  omit,  however,  to  place  my  trusty  Kemington  rifle 
within  easy  grasp  —  more  from  habit,  it  must  be  confessed,  than 
from  anticipation  of  danger.  Near  me,*and  stretched  on  the 
ground  sheltered  by  the  shade  of  the  same  tree,  was  my  brother, 
the  Colonel,  divested  of  his  hat,  coat,  and  boots;  while  close  at 
hand,  wrapped  in  deep  slumber,  lay  the  other  three  officers, 
Moylan,  Calhoun,  and  Vamum.  Sleep  had  taken  possession 
,  of  us  all — officers  and  men  —  excepting,  of  course,  the  watchful 
pickets  into  whose  keeping  the  safety  of  our  little  detachment 
was  for  the  time  entrusted.  How  long  we  slept  I  scarcely 
know — perhaps  an  hour — when  the  cry  of  *  Indians !  Indians  I  * 
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quickly  followed  by  the  sharp,  ringing  crack  of  the  picket's 
carbines,  aroused  and  brought  us — officers  and  men — to  our 
feet.  There  was  neither  time  nor  occasion  for  questions  to  be 
asked  or  answered.  Catching  up  my  rifle,  and  without  waiting 
to  don  hat  or  boots,  I  glanced  through  the  grove  of  trees  to  the 
open  plain  or  valley  beyoibd,  and  saw  a  small  party  of  Indians 
bearing  down  toward  ui*  as  fast  as  their  ponies  could  carry  them. 

**  *  Kun  to  your  horses,  men  I  Kun  to  your  horses  I  *  I  fairly 
yelled,  as  I  saw  that  the  first  move  of  the  Indians  was  intended 
to*stampede  our  animals  and  leave  us  to  be  attended  to  after- 
ward. 

**  At  the  same  time  the  pickets  opened  fire  upon  our  disturbers, 
who  had  already  emptied  their  rifles  at  us  as  they  advanced,  as 
if  boldly  intending  to  ride  us  down.  As  yet  we  could  see  bat 
half  a  dozen  warriors,  but  those  who  were  familiar  with  strata- 
gems knew  full  well  that  so  small  a  party  of  savages  unsup- 
ported would  not  venture  to  disturb  in  open  day  a  force  the  size 
of  ours.  Quicker  than  I  could  pen  the  description,  each  trooper, 
with  rifle  in  hand,  rushed  to  secure  his  horse,  and  men  and 
horses  were  soon  withdrawn  from  the  open  plain  and  concealed 
behind  the  clump  of  trees  beneath  whose  shade  we  were  but  a 
few  minutes  before  quietly  sleeping.  The  firing  of  the  pickets, 
the  latter  having  been  reinforced  by  a  score  of  their  comrades, 
checked  the  advance  of  the  Indians,  and  enabled  us  to  saddle  our 
horses  and  be  prepared  for  whatever  might  be  in  store  for  us. 

^<  A  few  moments  found  us  in  our  saddles  and  sallying  forth 
from  the  timber  to  try  conclusions  with  the  daring  intruders. 
We  could  only  see  half  a  dozen  Sioux  warriors  galloping  up  and 
down  in  our  front,  boldly  challenging  us  by  their  manner  to 
attempt  their  capture  or  death.  Of  course  it  was  an  easy  matter 
to  drive  them  away,  but  as  we  advanced  it  became  noticeable 
that  they  retired,  and  when  we  halted  or  diminished  our  speed 
they  did  likewise.  It  i^s  apparent  from  the  first  that  the  Indians 
were  resorting  to  stratagem  to  accomplish  that  which  they  could 
not  do  by  an  open  attack.  Taking  twenty  troopers  with  me, 
headed  by  Colonels  Custer  and  Calhoun,  and  directing  Moylan 
to  keep  within  supporting  distance  with  the  remainder,  I  fol- 
lowed the  retreating  Sioux  up  the  valley,  but  with  no  prospect 
of  overtaking  them,  as  they  were  mounted  upon  the  fleetest 
of  ponies.  Thinking  to  tempt  them  within  our  grasp,  I,  being 
mounted  on  a  Kentucky  thoroughbred  in  whose  speed  and 
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endurance  I  had  confidence,  directed  Colonel  Caster  to  allow 
me  to  approach  the  Indians,  accompanied  only  by  my  orderly, 
who  was  also  well  mounted;  at  the  same  time  to  follow  us  cau- 
tiously at  a  distance  of  a  couple  of  hundred  yards.  The  wily 
redskins  were  not  to  be  caught  by  any  such  artifice.  They  were 
perfectly  willing  that  my  orderly  and  myself  should  approach 
them,  but  they  at  the  same  time  carefully  watched  the  advance 
of  the  cavalry  following  me,  and  permitted  no  advantage.  We 
had  by  this  time  arrived  almost  abreast  of  an  immense  tract 
of  timber  growing  in  the  valley  and  extending  to  the  water's 
edge,  but  distant  from  our  resting-place,  from  which  we  had  so 
rudely  been  aroused,  about  two  miles. 

**  The  route  taken  by  the  Indians,  and  which  they  evidently 
intended  us  to  follow,  led  past  this  timber,  but  not  through  it. 
When  we  had  arrived  almost  opposite  the  nearest  point,  I  sig- 
nalled to  the  cavalry  to  halt,  which  was  no  sooner  done  than  the 
Indians  also  came  to  a  halt.  I  then  made  the  sign  to  the  latter 
for  a  parley,  which  was  done  simply  by  riding  my  horse  in  a  cir- 
cle. To  this  the  savages  only  responded  by  looking  on  in  silence 
for  a  few  moments,  then  turning  their  ponies  and  moving  off 
slowly,  as  if  to  say,  *  Catch  us  if  you  can.*  My  suspicions  were 
now  more  than  ever  aroused,  and  I  sent  my  orderly  back  to  tell 
Colonel  Custer  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  upon  the  heavy  bushes  on 
our  left,  and  scarcely  three  hundred  yards  distant  from  where  I 
sat  on  my  horse.  The  orderly  had  delivered  his  message,  and 
had  almost  rejoined  me,  when,  judging  from  our  halt  that  we  in- 
tended to  pursue  no  further,  the  real  design  and  purpose  of  the 
savages  was  made  evident.  The  small  party  in  front  had  faced 
toward  us,  and  were  advancing  as  if  to  attack.  I  could  scarcely 
credit  the  evidence  of  my  eyes,  but  my  astonishment  had  only 
begun,  when,  turning  to  the  wood  on  my  left,  I  beheld,  bursting 
from  their  concealment,  between  three  and  four  hundred  Sioux 
warriors,  mounted  and  caparisoned  with  all  the  flaming  adorn- 
ments of  paint  and  feathers  which  go  to  make  up  the  Indian  war 
costume.  When  I  first  obtained  a  glimpse  of  them  —  and  a 
single  glance  was  sufficient  —  they  were  dashing  from  the  timber 
at  full  speed,  yelling  and  whooping  as  only  Indians  can.  At  the 
same  time,  they  moved  in  perfect  line,  and  with  as  seeming  good 
order  and  alignment  as  the  best  drilled  cavalry. 

**  To  understand  our  relative  positions  the  reader  has  only  to 
imagine  a  triangle  whose  sides  are  almost  equal ;  their  length,  in 
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thifi  particular  instance,  being  from  three  to  four  hundred  yards; 
the  three  angles  being  occupied  by  Colonel  Custer  and  his  de- 
tachment, the  Indians,  and  myself.  Whatever  adyantage  there 
was  in  length  of  sides  fell  to  my  lot,  and  I  lost  no  time  in  avail- 
ing myself  of  it.  Wheeling  my  horse  suddenly  around,  and 
driving  the  spurs  into  his  sides,  I  rode  as  only  a  man  rides  for 
his  life,  to  reach  Colonel  Custer  and  his  men,  not  only  in  advance 
of  the  Indians,  but  before  any  of  them  could  cut  me  off.  Moy- 
lan,  with  his  reserve,  was  still  too  far  in  the  rear  to  render  any 
assistance  available  in  repelling  the  shock  of  the  Indians'  first  at- 
tack. Realizing  the  great  superiority  of  our  enemies,  not  only 
in  numbers,  but  in  their  ability  to  handle  their  arms  and  horses 
in  a  fight,  and  fearing  they  might  dash  through  and  disperse 
Colonel  Custer's  small  party  of  twenty  men,  and  having  once 
broken  the  formation  of  the  latter,  dispatch  them  in  detail,  I 
shouted  to  Colonel  Custer,  at  almost  each  bound  of  my  horse, 
*  Dismount  your  men  !  Dismount  your  men  ! '  but  the  distance 
which  separated  us,  and  the  excitement  of  the  occasion,  pre- 
vented him  from  hearing  me. 

**  Fortunately,  however,  this  was  not  the  first  time  he  had 
been  called  upon  to  contend  against  the  sudden  and  unforeseen 
onslaught  of  savages ;  and,  although  failing  to  hear  my  sugges- 
tion, he  realized  instantly  that  the  safety  of  his  little  band  of 
troopers  depended  upon  the  adoptiob  of  prompt  means  of  de- 
fence. 

'*  Scarcely  had  the  long  line  of  splendidly  mounted  warriors 
rushed  from  their  hiding-place,  before  Colonel  Custer's  voice 
rang^out,  sharp  and  clear,  <  Prepare  to  fight  on  foot.'  This  or- 
der required  three  out  of  four  troopers  to  leap  from  their  sad- 
dles and  take  their  positions  on  the  ground,  where,  by  more 
deliberate  aim,  and  being  freed  from  the  management  of  tiieir 
horses,  a  more  effective  resistance  could  be  opposed  to  the  rapidly 
approaching  warriors.  The  fourth  trooper  in  each  group  of 
<  fours  '  remained  on  his  horse,  holding  the  reins  of  the  horses  of 
his  three  comrades. 

**  Quicker  than  words  can  describe,  the  fifteen  cavalrymen, 
now  on  foot  and  acting  as  infantry,  rushed  forward  a  few  paces 
in  advance  of  the  horses,  deployed  into  open  order,  and  dropping 
on  one  or  both  knees  in  the  low  grass,  waited  wiih  loaded  car- 
bines— and  finger  gently  pressing  the  trigger — the  approach  of 
the  Sioux,  who  rode  boldly  down  as  if  apparently  unconscioos 
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that  the  small  group  of  troopers  were  in  their  front.  *  Don't 
fire,  men,  till  I  give  the  word,  and  when  you  do  fire,  aim  lowy*^ 
was  the  quiet  injunction  given  his  men  by  their  young  commander, 
as  he  sat  on  his  horse  intently  watching  the  advancing  foe. 

**  Swiftly  over  the  grassy  plain  leaped  my  noble  steed,  each 
bound  bearing  me  nearer  to  both  friends  and  foes.  Had  the 
race  been  confined  to  the  Indians  and  myself,  the  closeness  of 
the  result  would  have  satisfied  an  admirer  even  of  the  Derby. 
Nearer  and  nearer  our  paths  approached  each  other,  making  it 
appear  almost  as  if  I  were  one  of  the  line  of  warriors,  as  the 
latter  bore  down  to  accomplish  the  destruction  of  the  little  group 
of  troopers  in  front.  Swifter  seem  to  fly  our  mettled  steeds, 
the  one  to  save,  the  other  to  destroy,  until  the  common  goal  has 
been  almost  reached — a  few  more  bounds,  and  friends  and  foes 
will  meet  —  will  form  one  contending  mass. 

•*  The  victory  was  almost  within  the  grasp  of  the  red  skins. 
It  seemed  that  but  a  moment  more,  and  they  would  be  trampling 
the    kneeling  troopers  beneath  the  feet  of   their  lithe-limbed 
ponies,  *  Now,  men,  let  them  have  it  1 '  was  the  signal  for  a  well- 
directed  volley,  as  fifteen  cavalry  cart)ines  poured  their  contents 
into  the  ranks  of  the  shrieking  savages.     Before  the  latter  codld 
recover  from  the  surprise  and  confusion  which  followed,  the  car- 
bines —  thanks  to  the  invention  of  breech-loaders  —  were  almost 
instantly  loaded,  and  a  second  carefully  aimed  discharge  went 
whistling  on  its  deadly  errand.     Several  warriors  were  seen  to 
reel  in  their  saddles,  and  were  only  saved  from  falling  by  the 
quickly  extended  arms  of  their  comrades.     Ponies  were  tumbled 
over  like  butchered  bullocks,  their  riders  glad  to  find  themselves 
escaping  with  less  serious  injuries.     The  effect  of  the  rapid  fir- 
ing of  the  troopers,  and  the  firm,  determined  stand,  showing  that 
they  thought  neither  of  flight  nor  surrender,  was  to  compel  the 
savages  first  to  slacken  their  speed,  then  to  lose  their  daring  and 
confidence  in  their  ability  to  trample  down  the  little  group  of 
defenders  in  the  front.     Death  to  many  of  their  number  stared 
them  in  the  face.     Besides,  if  the  small  party  of  troopers  in 
the  front  was  able  to  oppose  such  plucky  and  destructive  resis- 
tance to  their   attacks,   what   might   not   be   expected   should 
the   main  party    under  Moylan,  now   swiftly  approaching  to 
the  rescue,  also  take  part  in  the  struggle?    But  more  quickly 
than  my  sluggish  pen  has  been  able  to  record  the  description  of 
the  scene,  the  battle  line  of  the  warriors  exhibited  signs  of  falter* 
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ing  which  soon  degenerated  into  an  absolute  repulse.  In  a 
mofnent  their  attack  was  transformed  into  flight,  in  which  each 
seemed  only  anxious  to  secure  his  individual  safety.  A  trium- 
phant cheer  from  the  cavalrymen  as  they  send  a  third  instalment 
of  leaden  messengers  whistling  about  the  ears  of  the  fleeing  red- 
skins served  to  spur  both  pony  and  rider  to  their  utmost  speed. 
Moylan  by  this  time  had  reached  the  ground  and  had  united  the 
entire  force.  The  Indians  in  the  meantime  had  plunged  out  of 
sight  into  the  recesses  of  the  jungle  from  which  they  first  made 
their  attack.  We  knew  too  well  that  their  absence  would  be 
brief,  and  that  they  would  resume  the  attack,  but  not  in  the 
manner  of  the  first. 

**  We  knew  that  we  had  inflicted  no  little  loss  upon  them  — 
dead  and  wounded  ponies  could  be  seen  on  the  ground  passed 
over  by  the  Indians.  The  latter  would  not  be  satisfied  without 
determined  efforts  to  get  revenge.     Of  this  we  were  well  aware. 

**A  moment's  hurried  consultation  between  the  officers  and 
myself,  and  we  decided  that  as  we  would  be  forced  to  act  entirely 
upon  the  defensive  against  a  vastly  superior  force,  it  would  be 
better  if  we  relieve  ourselves  as  far  as  possible  of  the  care  of 
our  horses,  and  take  our  chances  in  the  fight  which  was  yet  to 
come,  on  foot.  At  the  same  time,  we  were  then  so  far  out  in  the 
open  plain  and  from  the  river  bank,  that  the  Indians,  could  sur- 
round us.  We  must  get  nearer  to  the  river,  conceal  our  horses 
or  shelter  them  from  fire,  then  with  every  available  man  form  a 
line  or  semi-circle,  with  our  backs  to  the  river,  and  defend  our- 
selves until  the  arrival  of  the  main  body  of  the  expedition,  aD 
event  we  could  not  expect  for  several  hours.  As  if  divining  our 
intentions  and  desiring  to  prevent  their  execution,  the  Indians 
now  begun  their  demonstrations  looking  to  a  renewal  of  the 
fight. 

*'  Of  course  it  was  easy  to  see  what  had  been  the  original  plan 
by  which  the  Indians  hoped  to  kill  or  capture  our  entire  party. 
Stratagem,  of  course,  was  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  quar- 
rel. The  few  young  warriors  first  sent  to  arouse  us  from  our 
midday  slumber  came  as  a  decoy  to  tempt  us  to  pursue  them  be- 
yond the  ambush  in  which  lay  concealed  the  main  body  of  tiie 
savages ;  the  latter  were  to  dash  from  their  hiding  place,  inter- 
cept our  retreat,  and  dispose  of  us  after  the  most  approved  man- 
ner of  barbarous  warfare. 

**  The  next  move  on  our  part  was  to  fight  our  way  back  to  the 
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little  clump  of  bushes  from  which  we  had  been  so  rudely  startled. 
To  do  this  Captain  Moylan,  having  united  his  force  to  that  of 
Colonel  Custer,  gave  the  order,  *  Prepare  to  fight  on  foot.'  This 
was  quickly  obeyed.  Three-fourths  of  the  fighting  force  were 
now  on  foot,  armed  with  carbines  only.  These  were  deployed 
in  somewhat  of  a  circular  skirmish  line,  of  which  the  horses 
formed  the  centre:  the  circle  having  a  diameter  of  several  hun- 
dred yards.  In  this  order  we  made  our  way  back  to  the  timber, 
the  Indians  whooping,  yelling,  and  firing  their  rifles  as  they 
daahed  madly  by  on  their  fleet  war  ponies.  That  the  fire  of  these 
rifles  should  be'  effective  under  these  circumstances  could  scarcely 
be  expected ;  neither  could  the  most  careful  aim  of  the  cavalry- 
men produce  much  better  results.  It  forced  the  savages  to  keep 
at  a  respectful  distance,  however,  and  enabled  us  to  make  our 
retrograde  movement.  A  few  of  our  horses  were  shot  by  the 
Indians  in  this  irregular  skirmish,  none  fatally,  however.  As 
we  were  falling  back,  contesting  each  foot  of  ground  we 
passed  over,  I  heard  a  sudden  sharp  cry  of  pain  from  one  of 
tiie  men  in  charge  of  our  horses ;  the  next  moment  I  saw  his  arm 
hanging  helplessly  at  his  side,  while  a  crimson  current  flowing 
near  his  shoulder  told  that  the  aim  of  the  Indians  had  not  been 
entirely  in  vain.  The  gallant  fellow  kept  his  seat  in  the  saddle, 
however,  and  conducted  the  horses  under  his  charge  safely  with 
the  rest  to  the  timber.  Once  concealed  by  the  trees,  and  no 
longer  requiring  the  horses  to  be  moved,  the  number  of  horse- 
holders  was  reduced  so  as  to  allow  but  one  trooper  to  eight 
horses,  the  remainder  being  required  on  the  skirmish  line.  The 
redskins  had  followed  us  closely,  step  by  step,  to  the  timber, 
tempted  in  part  by  their  great  desire  to  obtain  possession  of  our 
horses.  If  successful  in  this,  they  believed,  no  doubt,  that  flight 
on  our  part  being  no  longei  possible,  we  must  be  either  killed 
or  captured. 

^<  Taking  advantage  of  a  natural  terrace  or  embankment  ex- 
tending almost  like  a  semi-circle  in  front  of  the  little  grove  in 
which  we  had  taken  refuge,  and  at  a  distance  of  but  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  latter,  I  determined,  by  driving  the  Indians 
beyond,  to  adopt  it  as  our  breastwork  or  line  of  defence.  This 
was  soon  accomplished,  and  we  found  ourselves  deployed  behind 
a  natural  parapet,  or  bulwark,  from  which  the  troopers  could 
deliver  a  carefully  directed  fire  upon  their  enemies,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  be  protected  largely  from  the  bullets  of  the  latter. 
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The  Indians  made  repeated  and  desperate  efforts  to  dislodge  us 
and  force  us  to  the  level  plateau.  Every  effort  of  thia  kind 
proved  unavaibng. 

**  Bather  a  remarkable  exhibition  of  rifle-shooting  took  place 
in  the  early  part  of  the  contest.  I  was  standing  in  a  group  of 
troopers,  and  with  them  was  busily  firing  at  such  of  our  enemies 
as  exposed  themselves.  Bloody  Knife  was  with  us,  his  hand- 
some face  lighted  up  by  the  fire  of  battle  and  the  desire  to  avenge 
the  many  wrongs  suffered  by  his  people  at  the  hands  of  the  ruth- 
less Sioux.  All  of  us  had  had  our  attention  drawn  more  than 
once  to  a  Sioux  warrior  who,  seeming  more  bold  than  his  fellows, 
dashed  rapidly  along  the  front  of  our  lines,  scarcely  two  hundred 
yards  distant ;  and,  although  the  troopers  had  singled  him  oat, 
he  had  thus  far  escaped  untouched  by  their  bullets.  Encouraged 
by  his  success,  perhaps,  he  concluded  to  taunt  us  again,  and  at 
the  same  time  exhibit  his  own  daring,  by  riding  along  the  lines  at 
full  speed,  but  nearer  than  before.  We  saw  him  coming. 
Bloody  Knife,  with  his  Henry  rifle  poised  gracefully  in  his  hands, 
watched  his  coming,  saying  he  intended  to  make  this  his  enemy's 
last  ride  —  he  would  send  him  to  the  happy  hunting-ground.  I 
told  the  interpreter  to  tell  Bloody  Knife  that  at  the  moment  the 
warrior  reached  a  designated  point  directly  opposite  to  us  he 
(Bloody  Knife)  should  fire  at  the  rider,  and  I,  at  the  same  in- 
stant, would  fire  at  the  pony. 

**A  smile  of  approval  passed  over  the  swarthy  features  of  the 
friendly  scout  as  he  nodded  assent.  I  held  in  my  hand  my  well- 
tried  Remington.  Resting  on  one  knee  and  glancing  along  the 
barrel,  at  the  same  time  seeing  that  Bloody  Knife  was  also  squat- 
ting low  in  the  grass  with  rifle  levelled,  I  awaited  the  approach 
of  the  warrior  to  the  designated  point.  On  he  came,  brandish- 
ing his  weapons,  and  flaunting  his  shield  in  our  faces,  defying  us 
by  his  taunts  to  come  out  and  fight  like  men.  Swiftly  sped  the 
gallant  little  steed  that  bore  him,  scarcely  needing  the  guiding 
rein.  Nearer  and  nearer  both  horse  and  rider  approached  the 
fatal  spot,  when,  sharp  and  clear,  and  so  simultaneous  as  to  sound 
as  one,  rang  forth  the  reports  of  the  two  rifles.  The  distance 
was  less  than  two  hundred  yai^s.  The  Indian  was  seen  to  throw 
up  his  arms  and  reel  in  his  saddle,  while  the  pony  made  one  final 
leap,  and  both  fell  to  the  ground.  A  shout  rose  from  the  group 
of  troopers,  in  which  Bloody  Knife  and  I  joined.  The  next 
moment  a  few  of  the  comrades  of  ths  fallen  warrior  rushed  to 
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hiB  resoae,  and  without  dismounting  from  their  ponies,  or  scarcely 
pulling  rein,  clutched  up  the  body,  and  the  next  moment  disap- 
peared from  view. 

**  Foiled  in  their  repeated  attempts  to  dislodge  us,  the  Indians 
withdrew  to  a  point  beyond  the  range  of  our  rifles  for  the  appar- 
ent purpose  of  devising  a  new  plan  of  attack.  Of  this  we  soon 
became  convinced.  Hastily  returning  to  a  renewal  of  ihe  strug- 
gle, we  saw  our  adversaries  arrange  themselves  in  groups  along 
our  entire  front.  They  were  seen  to  dismount,  and  the  quick 
eyes  of  Bloody  Knife  detected  them  making  their  way  toward  us 
by  crawling  through  the  grass.  We  were  at  a  loss  to  comprehend 
their  designs,  as  we  could  not  believe  they  intended  to  attempt  to 
storm  our  position  on  foot.  We  were  not  left  long  in  doubt. 
Suddenly,  and  almost  as  if  by  magic,  we  beheld  numerous  small 
columns  of  smoke  shooting  up  all  along  our  front. 

«*  Calling  Bloody  Knife  and  the  interpreter  to  my  side,  I  in- 
quired the  meaning  of  what  I  saw.  <  They  are  setting  fire  to  the 
long  grass,  and  intend  to  bui-n  us  out,*  was  the  scout's  reply,  at 
the  same  time  keeping  his  eyes  intently  bent  on  the  constantly 
increasing  columns  of  smoke.  His  features  wore  a  most  solemn 
look ;  anxiety  was  plainly  depicted  there.  Looking  to  him  for 
suggestions  and  advice  in  this  new  phase  of  our  danger,  I  saw 
his  face  gradually  unbend  and  a  scornful  smile  part  his  lips. 
<  The  Great  Spirit  will  not  help  our  enemies,'  was  his  muttered 
reply  to  my  question.  *See,'  he  continued,  *  the  grass  refuses 
to  bum.'  Casting  my  eyes  along  the  line  formed  by  the  columns 
of  smoke,  I  saw  Bloody  Knife  had  spoken  truly  when  he  said, 
*  The  grass  refuses  to  bum.' 

.  **  This  was  easily  accounted  for.  It  was  early  in  the  month  of 
August ;  the  grass  had  not  ripened  or  matured  sufliciently  to  burn 
readily.  A  month  later,  and  the  flames  would  have  swept  us 
back  to  the  river  as  if  we  had  been  surrounded  by  a  growth  of 
tinder.  In  a  few  moments  the  anxiety  caused  by  the  threatening 
of  this  new  danger  was  dispelled.  While  the  greatest  activity 
was  maintained  in  our  front  by  our  enemies,  my  attention  was 
called  to  a  single  warrior  who,  mounted  on  his  pony,  had  deliber- 
ately, and  as  I  thought,  rashly,  passed  around  our  left  flank  — 
our  diminished  numbers  preventing  us  from  extending  our  line 
close  to  the  river  —  and  was  then  in  the  rear  of  our  skirmishers, 
riding  slowly  along  the  crest  of  the  low  river  bank  with  as  appar- 
ent unconcern  as  if  in  the  midst  of  his  friends  instead  of  bein|s> 
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almost  in  the  power  of  his  enemies.  I  imagine  that  his  object 
was  to  get  nearer  to  the  grove  in  which  our  horses  were  con- 
cealed, and  toward  which  he  was  moving  slowly,  to  reconnoitre 
and  ascertain  how  much  force  we  held  in  reserve.  At  the  same 
time,  as  I  never  can  see  an  Indian  engaged  in  an  unexplained  act 
without  conceiving  treachery  or  stratagem  to  be  at  the  bottom  of 
it,  I  called  Lieut.  Vamum,  who  commanded  on  the  left,  to  take  a 
few  men  and  endeavor  to  cut  the  wily  interloper  off.  This 
might  have  been  done  but  for  the  excessive  zeal  of  some  of 
Yarnum's  men,  who  acted  with  lack  of  caution,  and  enabled  the 
Indian  to  discover  their  approach  and  make  his  escape  by  a  hur- 
ried gallop  up  the  river.  The  men  were  at  a  loss  even  then  to 
comprehend  his  strange  manoeuvre,  but  after  the  fight  had  ended, 
and  we  obtained  an  opportunity  to  ride  over  and  examine  the 
gi'ound,  all  was  made  clear,  and  we  learned  how  narrowly  we  had 
escaped  a  most  serious,  if  not  fatal,  disaster. 

*'The  river  bank  in  our  rear  was  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
high.  At  its  base,  and  along  the  water's  edge,  ran  a  narrow, 
pebbly  beach.  The  redskins  had  hit  upon  a  novel,  but  to  us  most 
dangerous  scheme,  for  capturing  our  horses,  and  at  the  same  time 
throwing  a  large  force  of  warriors  in  our  rear.  They  had  found 
a  pathway  beyond  our  rear,  leading  from  the  large  tract  of  tim- 
ber in  w"hich  they  were  first  concealed  through  a  cut  or  ravine  in 
the  river  bank.  By  this  they  were  enabled  to  reach  the  water's 
edge,  from  which  point  they  could  move  down  the  river,  follow- 
ing the  pebbly  beach  referred  to,  the  height  of  the  river  bank 
protecting  them  -perfectly  from  our  observation.  Thus  they 
would  have  placed  themselves  almost  in  the  midst  of  our  horses 
before  we  could  have  become  aware  of  their  designs.  Had  they 
been  willing,  as  white  men  would  have  been,  to  assume  greater 
risks,  their  success  would  have  been  assured.  But  they  feared 
that  we  might  discover  their  movements  and  catch  them  while 
strung  out  along  the  narrow  beach,  with  no  opportunity  to  escape, 
A  few  men  on  the  bank  could  have  shot  down  a  vastly  superior 
force.  In  this  case  the  Indians  had  sent  on  this  errand  about 
one  hundred  warriors.  After  the  discovery  of  this  attack  and 
its  failui;p,  the  battle  languished  for  awhile,  and  we  were  sur- 
prised to  notice,  not  very  long  after,  a  general  withdrawal  from 
in  front  of  out  right,  And  a  concentration  of  their  forces  opposite 
our  left.  The  reason  for  this  was  soon  made  cleai  to  us.  Look- 
ing far  to  the  right,  and  over  the  crest  of    the  hSls  aheady 
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described  9  we  could  see  an  immense  cloud  of  dust  rising  and 
rapidly  approaching.  We  could  not  be  mistal^en;  we  could  not 
see  the  cause  producing  this  dust ;  but  there  was  not  one  of  us 
who  did  not  say  to  himself ,  <  Relief  is  at  hand.'  A  few  mo- 
ments later  a  shout  arose  from  the  men.  All  eyes  were  turned 
to  the  bluffs  in  the  distance,  and  there  were  to  be  seen,  coming 
almost  with  the  speed  of  the  wind,  four  separate  squadron's  of 
Uncle  Sam's  best  cavalry,  with  banners  flying,  horses'  manes  and 
tails  floating  on  the  breeze,  and  comrades  spurring  forward  in 
generous  emulation  as  to  which  squadron  should  land  its  colors 
first  in  the  fight.  It  was  a  grand  and  welcome  sight,  but  we 
waited  not  to  enjoy  it.  Confident  of  support,  and  wearied  from 
fighting  in  the  defensive,  now  was  our  time  to  mount  our  steeds 
and  force  our  enemies  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  or  to  battle  on 
more  even  terms.  In  a  moment  we  were  in  our  saddles  and 
dashing  after  the  foe.  The  only  satisfaction  we  had  was  to  drive 
at  full  speed  for  several  miles  a  force  outnumbering  us  five  to 
one.  In  this  pursuit  we  picked  up  a  few  ponies  which  the  Indians 
were  compelled  to  abandon  on  account  of  wounds  or  exhaustion. 
Their  wounded,  of  whom  there  were  quite  a  number,  and  their 
killed,  as  afterwards  acknowledged  by  them  when  they  returned  to 
the  agency  to  receive  the  provisions  and  fresh  supplies  of  anmiuni- 
tion  which  a  sentimental  government,  manipulated  and  directed 
by  corrupt  combinations,  insists  upon  distributing  annually,  were 
sent  to  the  rear  before  the  flight  of  the  main  body.  The  num- 
ber of  Indians  and  ponies  killed  and  wounded  in  this  engage- 
ment, as  shown  by  their  subsequent  admission,  almost  equalled 
that  of  half  our  entire  force  engaged. 

**  That  night  the  forces  of  the  expedition  encamped  on  the 
battle-ground,  which  was  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  Tongue 
Biver.  My  tent  was  pitched  under  the  hill  from  which  I  had 
been  so  unceremoniously  disturbed  at  the  conmiencement  of  the 
fight;  while  under  the  wide-spreading  branches  of  a  neighboring 
Cottonwood,  guarded  and  watched  over  by  sorrowing  comrades 
who  kept  up  their  lonely  vigils  through  the  night,  lay  the  man- 
gled bodies  of  two  of  our  companions  of  the  march,  who,  al- 
though not  present,  nor  participating  in  the  fight,  had  fallen 
victims  to  the  cruelty  of  our  foes." 

Thus  closes  Custer's  account  of  this,  his  first  fight  with  the 
Northern  Indians.  In  it  will  be  noticed  the  same  coolness  and 
studied  reoklessness  which  made  him  so  succesful  an  Indian 
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fighter.    This  was  the  first  intimation  that  the  Sioux  were  on  the 
war  path  against  the  whites. 

In  the  last  sentence  of  Custer's  account  of  this  action,  whidi 
closes  his  published  articles  on  the  plains,  he  mentions  two  vic- 
tims of  Indian  cruelty.  It  is  necessary  to  explain  the  allusion, 
because  these  two  men  were  remotely  the  cause  of  Custer's  own 
death  three  years  later. 

They  were  both  unarmed  men,  the  veterinary  surgeon  and  the 
sutler  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry.  Dr.  Houzinger,  the  first,  was  a 
corpulent  old  man,  of  the  quietest  and  most  inoffensive  habits, 
and  a  great  favorite  with  the  regiment.  Mr.  Baliran,  the  sutler, 
was  also  an  elderly  man,  and  a  great  friend  of  Dr.  Houzinger. 
The  two  were  in  the  habit  of  straying  off  from  the  main  body  of 
the  command,  picking  up  natural  curosities,  and  so  far  had  ex- 
perienced no  trouble.  On  the  day  of  Custer's  fight,  these  two 
quiet  old  men  were  somewhere  about  two  miles  behind  his  party, 
and  ahead  of  the  main  body.  Their  bodies  were  found  by  the 
advance  of  the  main  expedition,  where  they  had  been  pounced 
upon  and  killed  by  the  Indians.  Dr.  Houzinger's  skull  was  frac- 
tured as  with  some  blunt  instrument,  but  neither  body  was  mutil- 
ated. Who  killed  them  was,  of  course,  not  known  then.  It 
came  to  light  in  a  very  strange  manner  two  years  after,  as  we 
shall  see  in  its  place. 

Another  man,  a  soldier  of  company  F,  Seventh  Cavalry,  was 
also  found  killed,  where  he  had  been  surprised  at  a  spring,  and 
it  was  the  discovery  of  these  bodies,  together  with  the  reports  of 
scouts  and  stragglers  that  the  Indians  were  up,  that  had  induced 
General  Stanley  to  send  on  help  to  Custer,  arriving  in  time  as  it 
did.  Stanley  mentions  this  fight  in  very  handsome  terms  in  his 
report. 

For  the  next  three  days  after  the  fight,  Indians  were  to  be  seen 
hovering  round  the  column,  and  on  the  8th  of  August  the  appear- 
ance was  explained.  A  lodge  pole  trail,  evidently  belonging  to 
a  very  large  village,  was  found  leading  up  the  Yellowstone,  and 
Custer  was  sent  out  with  all  the  cavalry  and  scouts  to  pursue  it, 
starting  at  nine  that  night.  The  trail  was  followed  for  thirty-six 
hours,  and  on  the  10th  of  August,  it  was  found  that  the  Indians 
had  crossed  the  Yellowstone  on  **  bull  boats,"  the  old  trapper 
name  for  the  wicker  coracle,  covered  with  a  bull's  hide,  which  is 
the  transport  of  the  plains'  Indians.  Custer  tried  all  the  day  to 
cross  after  them,  but  in  vain;  the  American  horses  would  not 
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8wim  the  river.  Next  morning,  he  was  attacked  by  the  Indians, 
who  had  been  watching  his  discomfiture.  Some  came  down  and 
fired  at  him  across  the  river,  while  another  body,  probably  from 
a  second  vilhtge,  came  down  behind  him,  firing  from  the  rear. 
The  place  where  they  now  were,  was  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Yellowstone,  three  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Horn. 
Then,  as  now,  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Yellowstone,  especially 
the  southern  bank,  was  the  headquarters  of  the  hostile  Indians, 
and  Sitting  Bull  was  undoubtedly  their  leader. 

The  Indians,  some  fifteen  hundred  strong,  having  recrossed 
the  river,  commenced  an  attack  at  a  distance.  General  Custer 
ordered  out  two  companies  of  the  regiment  as  skirmishers,  and 
they  were  joined  by  companies  C,  I,  F,  and  K,  of  the  Twenty- 
Second  Infantry.  These  troops  followed  the  hostiles  some  nine 
or  ten  miles,  when  the  Indians  reached  the  hills  and  scattered. 

No  further  trouble  was  experienced,  and  Custer  returned  at 
the  close  of  the  trip  to  Fort  Rice,  late  in  September.  From 
thence  he  was  ordered  to  Chicago  to  report  to  General  Sheridan, 
with  whom  he  went  to  Toledo  to  the  reunion  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee,  and  thence  to  Monroe,  where  he  again  met  his  faithful 
little  wife. 

He  was  now  granted  a  leave,  part  of  which  he  spent  at  Chicago. 
At  the  close  of  his  leave,  Custer  was  ordered  to  assume  command 
of  the  post  at  which  he  spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  life, 
Fort  Abraham  Lincoln,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Missouri  River, 
opposite  the  little  town  of  Bismarck.  He  started  with  Mrs.  Cus- 
ter and  all  his  belongings,  and  went  through  to  Bismarck  on  the 
very  last  train  that  raa  that  year.  The  next  day  winter  set  in 
and  Custer  and  his  little  post  were  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  till  the  following  spring. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  in  a  previous  t^hapter  we  recorded 
the  murder  of  two  inoffensive  old  men  —  Dr.  Houzinger  and  Mr. 
Baliran  —  on  the  Yellowstone  expedition.  They  were  killed,  it 
was  supposed,  by  hostiles;  but  the  discovery  of  agency  property 
on  the  field  of  battle  subsequently  revealed  that  among  these 
hostiles  were  some,  so-called,  **  good  Indians,"  who  drew  rations 
at  the  agencies,  and  received  property  from  the  government. 

No  hope  was  felt  that  the  names  of  the  Indians  who  killed  the 
two  unarmed  old  men  would  be  found  out.  During  the  winter 
of  1875,  however,  their  identity  came  out  in  a  very  strange 
manner. 

Charley  Reynolds,  one  of  Custer's  scouts,  who  afterwards  was 
killed  at  the  Little  Horn  battle,  happened  to  be  at  Standing  Bock 
Agency,  a  place  some  seventy  miles  below  Fort  Lincoln,  where 
the  Indians  were  drawing  rations.  As  usual  at  their  rejoicings, 
they  were  having  **  a  dance."  The  Indians  appear  to  signalize 
every  great  event  by  a  dance,  and  this  dance  is  always  made  the 
occasion  of  boasting  about  all  the  valiant  deeds  they  qver  have 
done.  In  the  course  of  this  dance,  Charley  Reynolds  heard  one 
of  the  Indians  boasting  how  he  had  killed  two  men  at  a  time, 
white  men,  too ;  and  the  savage  went  on  with  his  pantomime 
dance,  and  described  how  he  did  it;  how  one  of  them  was  a  fat 
old  man,  and  how  he  fell  from  his  horse;  how  he  (the  Indian) 
finished  him  off  by  smashing  his  skull  with  a  big  stone,  and  then 
shot  the  other  white  man,  and  took  all  they  had.  Then  he 
proudly  exhibited  articles  that  Charley  knew  belonged  to  Dr. 
Houzinger;  and  the  scout  knew  that  he  had  found  the  murderer. 
That  Indian  was  named  <'  Rain-in-the-Face." 

The  rest  of  his  story  was  written  at  the  time  (January,  1875), 
by  Mrs.  Custer,  and  she  shall  tell  it  to  the  reader  in  her  own 
words: — 

*'  I  have  been  so  much  interested,"  says  the  dear  little  lady, 
<*  in  the  capture  and  present  imprisonment  of  an  Indian  mur- 
derer, I  cannot  but  think  that  the  story  might  entertain  others. 
Since  so  many  of  the  *  ready  writers  '  of  the  present  day  make 
up  their  histories  of  Indian  life  and  incidents,  thousands  of  miles 
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from  the  actual  scene,  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  true  impression 
of  the  real  wild  Indian  is  confined  mostly  to  those  who  live  either 
with  or  near  them.  I  must  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  Yellow- 
stone expedition  under  General  Stanley,  in  the  summer  of  1873. 
Attached  to  the  cavalry  accompanying  the  expedition  were  two 
dvilians,  who  rode  a  great  part  of  the  time  together.  They 
were  not  obliged  to  submit  to  the  regulation  that  compels  soldiers 
to  keep  the  ranks,  and  so  they  daily  guided  their  horses  where 
they  chose.  One  day,  they  stopped  to  water  their  steeds,  and 
the  main  column  was  scarcely  out  of  sight,  hidden  by  a  divide, 
before  the  two  were  surrounded  and  instantly  murdered  by  In- 
dians. A  portion  of  the  cavalry  under  General  Custer,  had,  at 
the  same  time  been  surrounded,  and  were  fighting,  but  unable, 
of  course,  to  go  to  the  relief  of  the  two  poor  victims.  Dr. 
Hou^inger  was  an  honest,  kind-hearted,  old  man,  who  had  followed 
the  fortunes  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry  for  some  years,  as  its  veter- 
inary surgeon.  Mr.  Baliran  was  the  sutler  for  the  cavalry. 
Both  were  favorites  with  the  command,  and  were  much  regretted. 

*^  It  is  now  over  a  year  and  a  half  since  their  death.  A  few 
weeks  sipce,  reliable  information  came  from  the  Indian  agency 
below  here  on  the  river,  that  the  murderer  of  Dr.  Houzinger  and 
Mr.  Baliran  was  at  the  agency,  drawing  his  rations,  blankets,, 
ammunition,  etc.,  from  the  government,  and  boasting  of  his  foul 
deed  of  the  two  summers  preceding. 

**  This  piece  of  news  at  once  created  the  most  intense  excite- 
ment in  our  garrison,  largely  composed,  as  it  is,  of  members  of 
the  YeUowstone  expedition  and  friends  of  the  slaughtered  men. 
It  really  seemed  too  aggravating  to  endure  the  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  the  government  should  feed,  clothe,  and  equip  Indians 
to  go  out  and  fight  and  kill  soldiers  and  others  who  were  work- 
ing to  protect  the  frontier.  So,  after  the  excitement  had  some- 
what lulled,  a  detachment  was  quickly  prepared  to  march  to  the 
agency.  No  one  knew  the  object  of  their  trip.  Most  persons 
supposed  it  was  to  capture  another  Indian  murderer,  belonging 
to  the  agency,  who  had  killed  a  citizen  on  Red  River  of  the 
North,  last  summer.  Four  officers  and  a  hundred  men  left  this 
post,  one  cold,  windy  day,  under  sealed  orders.  The  orders  di- 
rected them  to  capture  and  bring  back  an  Uncpapa  Indian,  called 
*  Sain-in-the-Face,'  the  assassin  of  Dr.  Houzinger  and  Mr.  Bali- 
ran. Our  next  post  is  twenty  miles  distant,  and  had  the  orders 
not  been  sealed,  General  Custer  knew  that  the  Sioux  scouts  em-  , 
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ployed  by  government  at  Fort  Bice,  as  soon  as  the  troops  ar- 
rived there  and  told  their  errand,  would  send  out  a  runner  to  the 
agency  below  and  inform  the  Indians  of  the  intended  arrest, 
giving  time  for  the  murderer  to  escape.  So  the  orders  were  not 
opened  until  Fort  Rice  was  left  behind  twenty  miles.  As  the 
troops  neared  the  agency  it  was  found  necessary  to  observe  the 
greatest  care,  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  finding  out  the  object 
of  the  visit. 

**  It  was  the  day  for  our  red  brethren  to  draw  beef  from  their 
generous  Uncle  Sam.  Hundreds  of  them  were  there  at  the 
agency,  of  course  armed  to  the  teeth,  as  they  always  are.  In 
the  face  of  hundreds  of  fully  armed  Indians,  though  on  the 
reservation,  still  most  of  them  full  of  hate  toward  the  white 
man,  it  seemed  a  very  venturesome  deed  to  appear  in  their  midst 
and  claim  one  of  their  number.  The  resei*vation  Indians  are 
>  constantly  told  that  they  will  be  fed,  clothed,  and  armed,  if  they 
will  consent  never  to  make  war  on  the  white  man,  but  if  they 
do  they  must  submit  to  the  penalties  of  the  law.  But  in  the  in- 
stance of  this  murderer,  he  dared  everything  to  prove  hb  cour- 
age. He  had  been  frequently  to  the  agency,  boasting  of  his 
base  deed.  One  party  of  troops  had  been  down  to  capture  him 
earlier  in  the  winter,  but  he  had  hidden  and  escaped  them.  So 
Captain  Yates,  who  had  charge  of  the  troops,  sent  one  of  the 
lieutentants,  with  forty  men,  to  the  Indian  camp  ten  miles  be- 
low, to  make  inquiries  for  three  Indians  who  had  murdered  citi- 
zens on  Bed  Biver,  last  summer. 

**  This  ruse  succeeded  in  deceiving  the  Indians  as  to  the  real 
object  of  their  presence  among  them.  As  the  trader's  store  is 
the  great  place  of  resort  for  the  Indians,  it  was  presumed  that, 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  Bain-in-the-Face  would  be  there. 
Colonel  Custer  (brother  of  the  general)  was  directed  to  take  five 
picked  men,  and  go  to  the  store  and  capture  the  murderer,  should 
the  latter  put  in  an  appearance.  He  remained  in  the  store  for  sev- 
eral hours.  The  day  was  cold,  and  the  Indians  kept  their  blank- 
ets drawn  about  their  heads,  thus  rendering  it  almost  impossible 
to  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  At  last  one  of  them  loosened 
his  blanket,  and  Colonel  Custer  identified  him  as  Bain-in-the- 
Face.  Coming  suddenly  behind  him,  he  threw  his  arms  around 
him  and  seized  the  Winchester  rifle  that  the  Indian  attempted  in 
an  instant  to  cock.  The  murderer  was  taken  entirely  by  sur- 
prise.    Stolid  as  their  faces  usually  are,  his,  in  this  moment  ot 
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amaze,  was  a  study.  No  fear  to  be  seen,  but  other  emotions 
showed  themselves  with  lightning  rapidity  on  his  countenance. 
Surprise,  hate,  revenge,  then  the  final  determination  that  he 
would  show  his  brother  warriors  he  was  not  afraid  to  die.  He 
had  been  considered  brave  beyond  precedent,  to  even  enter  the 
agency  store  and  encounter  this  risk  of  arrest. 

**As  soon  as  Rain-in-the-Face  was  actually  captured  and  his 
hands  tied,  an  old  Indian  orator  of  the  tribe  began  exhorting  the 
Indians,  who  had  assembled  in  the  store  to  the  number  of  thirty 
or  more,  to  recapture  their  comrade.     He  spoke  in  the  key  as- 
sumed by  the  Indian  warrior,  high  and  loud,  but  with  no  rising 
or  falling  inflections.     The  most  intense  excitement  prevailed 
among  the  braves.     The  instant  Rain-in-the-Face  was  arrested, 
Captain  Yates,  who  had  remained  outside  a  close  observer  of 
affairs,  gave  the  signal,  and  rallied  his  entire  force  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  trader's  store,  prepared  to  repel  any  attempt 
to  rescue  the  prisoner.     These  precautions  were  adopted  none  too 
quickly,  for  no  sooner  had  news  of  the  capture  of  Rain-in-the- 
Face  been  conv^ed  to  the  numerous  groups  of  Indians  to  be 
seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  agency,  than  a  .mass  of  rfrmed  warriors, 
estimated  at  over  five  hundred  in  number,  rushed  to  the  trader's 
store,   and  in  loud,  threatening,  and  excited  tones,  demanded 
the  instant  release  of  their  comrade.     The  occasion  was  one  re- 
quiring the  exercise  of  the  utmost  prudence  as  well  as  the  most 
determined  courage  upon  the  part  of  the  little  group  of  officers 
and  men  who   stood,  with  weapons  in  their  hands,  about  the 
prisoner.     Determined  to  resist  to  the  very  death  any  attempt 
at  a  rescue.   Captain  Yates,  presenting  a   bold  front  to  the 
Indians,  enraged  as  they  were,  prevented  the  immediate  recap- 
ture of  his  prisoner.     By  means  of  an   interpreter,  he  then 
briefly  explained  to  the  Indians  the  cause  of  the  arrest,  and  an- 
nounced the  determination  of  himself  and  men  to  maintain  their 
hold  over  their  captive.     He  at  the  same  time  urged  the  chiefs 
to  withdraw  with  their  followers,  and  thus  avoid  a  collision  that 
would  only  result  in  loss  of  life  on  both  sides,  without  accom- 
plishing any  purpose.     Seeing  they  could  not  carry  out  their 
end  by  intimidation  or  the  display  of  greatly  superior  numbers, 
the  Indians  then  resorted  to  parley  and  offers  of  compromise. 
They  offered,  through  an  interpreter,  to  sacrifice  two  Indians  of 
the  tribe,  if  Rain-in-the-Face  could  be  released.     He  is  a  great 
warrior  among  them.    He  has  five  brothers  at  the  agencv^  one 
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of  whom,  Iron  Horn,  is  a  chief  of  influential  striding  in  the 
tribe.    It  was  not  expected  that  Indians  of  any  notoriety  or  rank 
would  be  offered  as  a  sacrifice ;  only  some  who  had  not  distin- 
guished themselves  in  any  way ;  and  the  selections  were  to  be 
made  by  the  great  moguls  of  the  tribe.    These  offers  were,  of 
course,  refused,  and  Rain-in-the-Face  was  taken  to  the  camp  of 
the  cavalry.     In  an  incredibly  short  time  not  an  Indian  was  to 
be  seen  at  the  agency.    All  went  to  their  camp,  ten  miles  below. 
Later  in  the  day,  a  party  of  fifty  mounted  Indians  dashed  by  the 
agency  on  the  road  to  be  taken  by  our  troops  on  the  return. 
Of  course,  our  officers  expected  to  be  attacked  by  this  party  the 
next  morning,  but  they  were  unmolested,  and  reached  hereafter 
a  march  of  three  days,  through  cold  and  snow  and  winds  such  as 
only  Dakota  can  furnish.    It  was  explained  to  us  afterward, 
that  the  party  of  fifty,  seen  passing  the  agency  were  on  their  way 
to  the  camp  of  the  chief  *  Two  Bears,*  to  try  and  induce  him  to 
urge  his  young  braves  to  combine  with  them  in  the  release  of 
Bain-in-the-Face.    But    Two    Bears   is  an  old  chief,  and  he 
opposed  the  attack.     He  has  been  a  friend  to  the  whites  for  a 
long  time,  but  his  age  would  induce  one  to  think  the  motive  of 
his  friendship  was  policy. 

**  After  the  officers  had  reported,  Greneral  Custer  sent  for  Rain- 
in*the-Face   to  inteiTiew   him.    He  is  a  young  man  with  an 
impenetrable  countenance.     This  is  as  we  saw  him,  but  in  a 
subsequent  interview,  when  General  Custer  locked  himself  alone 
in  a  room  with  him,  he  showed  some  signs  of  agitation.    After 
a  time  when  they  had  talked  by  signs  as  far  as  it  waa  possible, 
the    interpreter  was  admitted,  and  for  hours  General  Custer 
attempted  by  ever  clever  question  he  could  invent,  to  induce 
Bain-in-the-Face  to  confess  his  crime.    At  last  he  succeeded 
in  getting  his  account  of  the  murder,  and  the  next  day,  in 
the  presence  of  a  number  of  the  officers,  Rain-in-the-Face  made 
a  full  confession  of  his  crime.     He  called  Dr.  Houzinger,  the  old 
man,  and  says  he  shot  him,  but  he  rode  some  distance  before 
falling  from  his  horse.    Mr.  Baliran,  he  described  as  being  among 
some  trees,  and  signalling  to  them  by  holding  up  his  hands  as  an 
overture  of  peace.    He  says  that  Baliran  gave  them  his  hat  when 
they  reached  him,  but  they  shot  him  at  once,  first  with  a  gun, 
then  with  arrows.    One  of  the  arrows  entered  his  back,  and  he 
tried  to  pull  it  through,  but  failed.    They  did  not  scalp  their 
victims.    Dr.  Houzinger  was  bald,  and  Mr.  Baliran  had  his  hair 
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dosely  cut.  Neither  of  these  gentlemen  were  armed  when 
attacked  by  the  Indians.  This  short  bat  cruel  story  made  our 
blood  boil  when  we  afterward  learned  that  Bain-in-the-Face  had 
confessed. 

•*  The  brother  of  the  prisoner,  *  Iron  Horn,'  and  one  other 
Indian,  had  followed  the  cavalry  up  from  the  agency  and  asked 
to  see  the  captive  before  they  went  home.  General  Custer 
sent  for  Rain-in-the-Face,  and  he  met  his  brother  and  had 
council  with  him.  They  expected  it  was  a  farewell  interview  as 
the  Indians  all  believed  Bain-in-the-Face  would  be  hung. 

**  During  the  council,  which  was  very  solemn,  Iron  Horn  took 
off  his  beautiful  beaded  blanket  and  put  it  on  his  brother,  taking 
his  common  one  in  place  of  it.  He  also  exchanged  pipes  with 
him,  giving  his  highly  ornamented  one  to  Bain-in-the-Face,  to 
present  to  General  Custer.  He  charged  his  brother  most  sol- 
emnly not  to  try  to  escape ;  that  should  he  get  back  to  the  reser- 
vation he  would  be  recaptured,  and  he  believed  he  would  be 
kindly  treated  while  a  captive.  He  hoped  the  Great  Father 
would  not  hang  him,  and,  perhaps,  /General  Custer  would  inter- 
cede in  his  favor.  The  Great  Father  rarely  hung  Indians. 
Asking  him  not  to  lose  his  spirits,  they  took  a  farewell  smoke 
and  he  departed. 

"  In  about  ten  days  he  returned,  bringing  a  party  of  Indians 
with  him.  Another  interview  with  General  Custer  was  obtained. 
After  aU  the  guests  were  seated,  Bain-in-the-Face  came  over  from 
the  guard-house  and  entered,  having  been  sent  for  at  the  request 
of  tiie  Indians.  He  came  into  the  room,  trying  not  show  his 
pleasure  at  seeing  his  friends,  nor  his  grief  at  his  imprisonment 
and  his  evidently  expected  death ;  but  these  emotions  passed 
over  his  face  in  quick  succession,  and  then  came  the  look  of  set- 
tled indifference  that  the  Indian  constantly  tries  to  wear.  His 
brother  rose  at  once  and  went  to  Bain-in-the-Face,  and,  to  the 
intense  amazement  of  the  few  privileged  spectators,  General 
Custer  had  allowed  to  enter,  he  kissed  him.  An  Indian  kiss  to 
be  sure;  the  lips  were  laid  quietly  on  his  cheek,  with  no  sound 
or  motion ;  but  it  was  a  solemn  caress,  and  one  never  seen  before, 
with  one  single  exception,  by  the  oldest  Indian  fighter  here. 
Several  of  the  ranking  Indians  stepped  solemnly  to  the  prisoner 
and  gave  him  the  same  dignified  salute.  Then  one  of  the  old 
nien  of  the  tribe  walked  in  front  of  him,  and  lifting  his  hand 
above  his  head  and  raising  his  eyes,  said  a  few  words  in  prayei^  to     j 
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the  Great  Spirit  for  this  unfortunate  brother.  Bain-in-tiie-Faoe 
hung  his  head  low  on  his  breast,  to  hide  the  emotion  he  thought 
would  ill-become  a  warrior  as  brave  as  he  really  is. 

After  a  long  speech  by  Iron  Horn,  delivered  in  the  usual  high, 
monotonous  key,  the  next  in  rank  rose,  and  so  on,  till  half  a 
dozen  had  spoken.  Iron  Horn  thanked  General  Custer  for  his 
care  of  Rain-in-the-Face,  and  asked*  permission  to  visit  him 
again,  begged  him  to  talk  again  to  the  Great  Father  and  inter- 
cede for  the  life  of  their  brother;  and  then,  taking  off  the 
buckskin  shirt  he  wore,  he  presented  the  highly  ornamented 
garment  to  the  General.  Then  came  such  a  singular  request. 
It  was  the  story  of  Damon  and  Pythias  amo^^  uncivilized  war- 
riors. Two  shy  young  braves,  sitting  near  t'.o  end  of  the  circle 
among  the  untitled,  asked,  through  Iron  Horn,  the  privilege  of 
sharing  the  captivity  of  Rain-in-the-Face.  Not  many  murderers 
or  felons  in  the  States  find  friends  who,  in  the  hour  of  arrest  or 
capture,  ask  to  share  the  prison  with  them.  CJonsent  was  given 
to  this  request,  if  the  friends  would  be  willing  to  be  locked  io 
the  prison  till  the  hour  came  for  them  to  go  home." 

They  rested  in  the  guard-house  with  their  friend  for  a  day 
and  night,  and  then  returned  to  the  agency.  The  imprisonment 
of  Bain-in-the-Face  continued  for  several  months,  till  the  fol- 
lowing occurrence  gave  him  his  liberty:  — 

General  Custer  had  arrested  several  persons  suspected  of 
stealing  from  the  government.  Among  these  were  two  particu- 
larly hard  cases  who  had  been  caught  driving  wagons  loaded 
with  hay  off  the  government  lands.  These  persons  were  all 
confined  in  the  guard-house  with  Bain-in-the-Face. 

**The  guard-house,"  says  Mrs.  Custer,  **wa8  only  a  poorly 
built  wooden  building,  quite  insecure,  and  these  prisoners  bad 
in  one  night  cut  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  rear  wall,  large  enough 
to  creep  through.  Two  crept  safely  out,  and  Bain-in-the-Face, 
seeing  the  opening  after  they  had  gone,  quickly  made  his  escape. 
We  found  afterwards  that  he  went  at  once  to  the  hostile  camp, 
and  last  spring  he  sent  word  by  agency  Indians  that  he  had 
joined  Sitting  Bull,  and  was  awaiting  his  revenge  for  his  impris- 
onment." 

That  he  took  it,  aU  the  world  now  knows ;  and  they  can  see 
in  his  portrait,  taken  from  an  excellent  photograph,  what  sort 
of  a  man  this  desperado  is.  Truly  he  looks  soft  enou^,  and 
as  innocent  as  a  lamb,  but  for  all  that  he  is  well  known  as  one 
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of  the  braveBt  men  of  his  nation.  The  tribe  were  particularly 
proud  of  him  for  one  thing,  - —  his  extraordinary  fortitude  against 
physical  pain.  He  was  said  to  have  hung  for  four  hours  in  the 
**  sun  dance.*' 

SITTING  BULL. 

While  the  retreat  of  1868  had  pacified  most  of  the  Sioux,  and 
especially  the  great  chiefs  Red  Cloud  and  Spotted  Tail,  with 
their  bands,  there  was  a  small  portion  of  the  Sioux  nation  which 
remained  implacable  in  its  enmity  to  the  whites,  and  kept  to  its 
original  habits  of  life,  out  in  the  wilderness.  This  portion  was 
generaDy  known  by  the  title  of  **  the  hostiles,"  and  the  most 
powerful  chief  of  the  different  bands  was  and  is  known  by  the 
title  of  Sitting  Bull.  To  explain  to  the  general  reader  the 
meaning  of  the  words  **  nation,"  **  tribe,**  and  **  band,"  a  shdrt 
sketch  of  Indian  polity  is  here  necessary. 

The  Indian  tribes  of  the  plains  bear  a  strong  likeness,  in  their 
modes  of  government,  to  the  Arabs  and  Tartars.  Abstractly 
it  may  be  termed  patriarchal;  but  actually,  it  is  nearly  a  pure 
republic.  Every  member  of  a  band  does  just  about  what  he 
pleases,  and  obeys  his  chief  when  it  pleases  him,  subject  always 
to  the  verdict  of  popular  opinion  and  the  physical  ability  of  the 
chief  to  thrash  him.  While  the  dignity  of  his  chieftainship 
appears  to  be  hereditary,  it  is  subject  to  so  many  checks,  and 
depends  so  much  on  personal  ability  to  persuade  one's  followers 
to  pursue  a  certain  line  of  conduct,  that  it  may  be  called  a  mere 
delusion,  in  the  hands  of  any  but  a  great  warrior;  and  prowess 
in  war  is  the  only  sure  road  to  real  power  among  Indians. 
While  the  Indians,  as  a  mass,  are  thus  independent  of  all  but 
persuasive  influences,  the  patriarchal  element  so  far  prevails 
that  the  family  is  the  basis  of  the  organization  for  war  and 
peace.  The  members  of  a  family,  in  all  its  ramifications  of 
brothers  and  cousins,  uncles  and  nephews,  generally  travel 
together,  hunt  together,  and  fight  together,  agglomerating  in 
time,  with  their  connections  by  marriage,  into  a  **  band,"  vary- 
ing fi*om  two  to  twenty  or  thirty  lodges.  These  *'  bands  "  have 
a  remoter  connection,  by  blood  ties,  with  other  bands,  and  con- 
stitute together  a  **  tribe,"  which  may  number  from  two  to 
tiiirty  or  forty  *•  bands."  These  tribes,  again,  have  a  still 
more  remote  blood  connection  with  other  tribes,  constituting 
a  <*  nation,"  such  as  the  Sioux  Nation,  which  comprises  the 
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Yankton,  Brule,  Teton,  Uncpapa,  and  several  other  tribes,  each 
tribe  in  its  turn  embracing  several  bands. 

The  ^^hostiles,"  so-called,  are  formed  of  bands  differently 
composed.  The  patriarchal  ties  noticeable  in  other  bands  are  re* 
placed  here  by  a  mere  alliance  of  convenience.  Every  Indian 
who  feels  discontented  at  the  agencies  joins  the  ^*  hostiles ''  and 
attaches  himself  to  the  band  of  Sitting  Bull  or  Crazy  Horse,  the 
only  two  great  chiefs  who  were,  at  the  time  we  write  of,  avowedly 
*^  hostile."  Thus  their  bands,  originally  numbering  perhaps 
twenty  lodges  apiece,  with  a  fighting  force  of  a  hundred  warriors 
to  each  band,  were  swelled  by  the  arrival  of  discontented  families 
to  many  more. 

The  village  of  Crazy  Horse,  at  the  close  of  the  winter  of  1875, 
was  found  to  contain  one  hundred  and  five  lodges,  which,  at  the 
ordinary  rate  of  five  or  six  warriors  to  a  lodge,  or  **  tepee,"  fui^ 
nished  a  force  of  about  five  hundred  warriors.  Sitting  Bull's 
band  probably  then  numbered  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty 
lodges,  he  being  a  more  famous  chief  than  Crazy  Horse.  During 
the  summer  time,  the  forces  of  both  received  constant  additions 
from  the  agency  Indians,  who  came  out  for  a  summer's  hunt, 
provided  with  plenty  of  breech-loading  and  magazine  guns  and 
ammunition. 

The  position  of  the  "hostiles"  was  very  well  selected,  near 
the  head  of  the  Yellowstone,  in  a  country  surrounded  by  "  bad 
lands,"  which  prevented  the  whites  from  near  approach,  except 
on  great  and  protracted  expeditions,  like  that  led  by  Stanley. 
To  form  an  idea  of  the  **  bad  lands  "  the  Eastern  reader  can  use 
a  familiar  illustration :  You  have  all,  no  doubt,  seen  a  clay-field 
after  a  long  and  hot  drought  in  summer,  how  it  is  seamed  over 
with  innumerable  cracks,  perfectly  perpendicular,  leaving  minia- 
ture chasms  between.  Such,  magnified  by  a  hundred,  are  tiie 
♦*  bad  lands  "  of  the  Northwest.  They  Bve  patches  of  clay  soil, 
baked  by  the  long  and  intense  droughts  of  that  climate  into 
chasms  four  our  five  feet  wide,  and,  perhaps,  twenty  feet  deep, 
absolutely  impassable  for  wagons  where  they  occur,  —  quagmires 
in  the  early  spring  freshets,  a  labyrinth  of  ravines  in  the  sum- 
mer. These  bad  lands  surrounded  the  country  of  the  hostiles  in 
1873,  and  surround  them  now. 

So  much  for  the  natural  advantage  of  Sitting  Bull's  position, 
considered  in  a  defensive  point  of  view ;  but  a  greater  advan- 
tage accrues  to  him  from  the  strategic  lines  of  the  country  and 
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the  existence  of  the  Indian  agencies.  The  Missouri  Biver  de- 
scribes nearly  a  perfect  circle  around  the  country  of  the  **  hos- 
tiles,**  and  all  the  Indian  agencies  are  on  this  river.  If  you  will 
get  a  map  of  this  region  and  examine  it,  you  will  begin  to  real- 
ize what  is  meant  by  the  *<  strategic  advantages  "  of  Sitting  Bull. 
Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cheyenne  Biver,  there  are  Chey- 
enne Agency,  Brule  Agency,  Grand  Biver  Agency,  Standing 
Bock  Agency,  Fort  Berthold  and  Fort  Peck,  and  several  other 
places,  all  full  of  friendly  Indians,  supported  by  government, 
and  ready  to  join  the  hostiles  in  the  summer,  bringing  arms  and 
ammunition  with  them.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  supplies  of  the 
latter,  let  us  take  what  went  through  in  the  spring  of  1876  alone, 
for  distribution  to  Indians.  Our  evidence  is  contained  in  the 
private  letter  of  an  officer  on  the  spot.  This  officer  has  investi- 
gated the  matter,  and  finds  that  the  following  shipments  were 
made  by  river  steamer  to  these  agencies,  and  to  Forts  Benton, 
McClond  and  Claggett  (also  agencies),  on  the  21st  of  May,  20th 
of  June,  6th  and  30th  of  July,  1876,  while  the  war  was  actually 
raging:  — 

No  less  than  fifty-six  cases  of  armsy  or  1,120  Winchester  and 
Remington  rifles^  and  413,000  rounds  of  patent  ammunition^ 
went  there  on  these  steamera,  besides  large  quantities  of  loose 
powder,  lead  and  primers.  These  shipments  were  all /or  issue  to 
Indians^  through  the  Indian  agents^  or  for  sale  through  Indian 
traders.  The  country  to  which  they  were  sent  contains  only  In- 
dians, soldiers,  and  Indian  traders  or  agents.  These  shipments, 
moreover,  were  as  nothing  to  those  of  previous  years,  and  espe- 
cially those  of  the  summer  of  1875,  when  more  than  a  million 
rounds  of  ammunition  and  several  thousand  stands  of  arms  were 
sent  through. 

Now,  perhaps,  Sitting  Bull's  chief  advantage  can  be  seen,  as 
first  shown  in  the  Yellowstone  expedition  of  1873.  This  expedi- 
tion started  from  Fort  Bice  in  the  summer  of  1873,  and  moved 
off  at  a  leisurely  pace,  due  west.  Indian  runners  at  the  same 
time  started  off  up  and  down  the  Missouri  to  carry  the  news. 
Many  of  them  travelled  luxuriously  by  the  steamers  the  govern- 
ment was  kind  enough  to  supply,  to  carry  stores  to  the  agencies, 
for  the  use  of  the  Indians.  By  the  time  Stanley  had  reached  the 
Little  Missouri,  every  agency  all  along  the  line  of  the  river  was 
informed  of  his  movements,  and  parties  of  warriors  on  their  war 
ponies,  with  no  burdens  save  arms,  ammunition,  and  food,  were 
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starting  from  the  circumference  of  the  quarter  circle  to  find  Si- 
ting Bull  and  have  a  little  fan. 

All  those  from  the  upper  agencies  had  a  shorter  distance  to 
travel  than  Stanley  and  knew  the  county  better.  No  wonder 
they  arrived  before  him.  The  trail  which  Stanley  struck  on  the 
Yellowstone  was  in  all  probability  that  of  the  real  acknowledged 
**  hostiles,*'  the  village  of  Sitting  Bull,  with  a  force  of  some 
eight  hundred  braves,  but  the  reinforcements  which  afterwards 
swelled  his  numbers  to  fifteen  hundred  in  the  fight  near  Pompey's 
Pillar,  must  have  come  from  the  northern  agencies,  and  Stanley 
says  so  in  his  report,  specifying  Fort  Peck  as  **  the  centre  of 
all  villainy  of  the  Indian  Department." 

Thus,  in  carrying  on  war  with  the  United  States  War  Depart- 
ment, Sitting  Bull  had  great  and  peculiar  advantages  from  the 
nature  of  his  position,  and  these  advantages  it  was  which  had 
made  him  constantly  triumphant.  It  may  have  seemed  strange 
to  many  that  Custer  should  have  been  able,  alone,  to  have  beaten 
the  Indians  of  the  Southern  Plains,  while  the  Sioux  of  the  north 
had  overcome  all  successive  combinations  against  them,  compell- 
ing the  government  to  pacify  them  by  giving  them  up  all  they 
asked  for,  in  the  treaty  of  1868. 

The  War  Department  had  made  a  gallant  struggle  to  hold  this 
country,  but  Sitting  Bull  and  the  hostiles  had  beaten  them. 
/  Look  again  on  the  map  at  the  sites  of  old  Fort  Reno  and  old 
Fort  Phil  Kearney.  The  last  is  right  at  the  edge  of  Sitting  Bull's 
stronghold.  It  w^^  the  scene  of  the  fearful  massacre  of  1868, 
when  almost  the  whole  garrison  was  annihilated.  It  was  difficult 
to  keep  this  fort  supplied.  Everything  had  to  come  by  wagon 
train  from  Fort  Fetterman  on  the  south,  while  Sitting  Bull  drew 
all  his  supplies  of  ammunition  from  Fort  Peck  and  a  dozen  other 
places,  and  lived  on  the  buffalo  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 
The  white  men  could  not  starve  him,  but  he  eould  harass  them 
constantly,  and  he  did  so.  Finally  the  Department  was  compelled 
to  abandon  Forts  Reno  and  Kearney,  and  gave  up  the  coontiy 
to  Sitting  Bull,  by  the  treaty  of  1868. 

Five  years  later,  in  1873,  it  was  judged  expedient  to  break 
that  treaty  and  try  a  new  line  of  operation,  this  time  up  the 
valley  of  the  Yellowstone.  This  line  possessed  one  and  only 
one  advantage ;  while  the  Yellowstone  was  navigable,  supplies, 
and  even  an  expedition,  could  be  sent  up  by  steamer  compara- 
tively safe  from  the  Indians.     By  land,  as  Stanley  went,  the 
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Yellowstone  route  was  as  bad  as  the  rest,  except  for  provisions. 
It  was  very  long,  and  did  not  stop  the  supplies  of  Sitting  Bull. 
The  only  reason  Stanley  escaped  serious  disaster,  was  that  he 
kept  near  the  river  and  was  able  to  use  his  artillery,  while  Sitting 
Bull  was  not  as  yet  joined  by  any  very  formidable  force  of 
agency  Indians.  In  the  war  of  1876  all  this  was  to  be  changed, 
and  Sitting  Bull  was  to  find  himself  in  a  perfect  position,  occu- 
pying interior  lines,  able  to  strike  at  his  enemies  wherever  he 
pleased  and  beat  them  in  details,  and  all  the  while  able  to  draw 
his  supplies  and  reinforcements  from  a  number  of  concentrating 
lines,  none  of  which  his  enemies  were  able  to  cut.  Indians  kept 
streaming  in  to  his  help  from  all  the  quarter  circle  of  agencies, 
informing  him  of  every  step  taken  by  his  enemies,  and  bringing 
ammunition,  guns,  ponies  and  men  by  hundreds. 

Of  Sitting  Bull*  personally,  not  very  much  is  known.  It  is  . 
many  years  since  he  attended  a  council,  and  he  has  been  so  long 
secluded  from  the  whites  that  no  portrait  of  him  is  extant. 
From  the  description  of  agency  Indians  and  others,  he  is  said 
to  be  a  heavily  built  Indian,  with  a  large,  massive  head,  and 
(strange  to  say)  brown  hair,  unlike  most  Indians.  He  is  heavily 
marked  with  the  small-pox.  The  events  of  his  life  have  been 
recorded  by  himself,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  whites  by 
an  accident  soon  after  the  Phil.  Kearney  massacre.  A  scout 
brought  into  one  of  the  forts  an  old  roster*  book,  once  belonging 
to  the  Thirteeenth  United  States  Infantry,  which  Sitting  Bull 
had  captured,  and  in  this  was  found  a  series  of  over  a  hundred 
little  Indian  pictures,  describing  the  various  exploits  of  tb^ 
artist.  In  the  first  he  is  shown  as  a  young  warrior,  naked  and 
unadorned,  taking  his  first  scalp  by  charging  a  Crow  Indian 
mounted.  From  the  mouth  of  the  young  warrior  goes  a  line 
which  joins  him  to  his  "totem'*  or  symbol,  a  buffalo  bull 
sitting  upon  its  haunches,  which  Identified  the  book  as  the 
diary  of  Sitting  Bull.  This  totem  is  found  in  all  the  pictures. 
Almost  every  picture  represents  the  killing  of  a  man  or  woman, 
or  both,  some  Indians,  some  whites.  A  few  represent  Sitting 
Bull  carrjdngoff  herds  of  horses.  These  pictures  are  in  regular 
Indian  stvle,  such  as  a  clever  child,  without  teaching,  might 
draw.  Tiere  is  no  attempt  at  art,  but  there  is  no  mistake  as 
to  what  is  meant.    There  are  the  men,  the  horses,  the  women, 

*  This  acconnt  Taries  from  the  one  glyen  later  and  we  cannot  say  which  Is 
eonect  at  this  writing.— £d  r^^^r^T^ 
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the  Indian  war  bonnets,  the  white  man's  stove-pipe  hat,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  caricature,  the  salient  features  seized  and  fixed. 

It  was  stated  at  one  time  that  Sitting  Bull,  while  hating  the 
white  Americans,  and  disdaining  to  speak  their  language,  was 
yet  very  fond  of  the  French  Canadians ;  that  he  talked  French, 
and  that  he  had  been  converted  to  Christianity  by  a  French  Jesuit, 
named  Father  De  Smet.  How  true  this  may  be  is  uncertain,  but 
probably  there  is  some  foundation  for  it. 

One  thing  about  Sitting  Bull  is  certain  ;  he  is  an  Indian  of  un- 
usual powers  of  mind,  and  a  warrior  whose  talent  amounts  to 
genius,  while  his  stubborn  heroism  in  defence  of  the  last  of  his  race 
is  undeniable.  Cruel  he  must  be ;  that  is  from  the  instincts  of  hb 
race;  a  general  of  the  first  natural  order  he  must  be,  to  set  the 
United  States  at  defiance,  as  he  did  for  the  last  ten  years.  That 
he*  was  able  to  do  this  so  long  was  owing  to  his  skilful  use  of  two 
advantages,  —  a  central  position  surrounded  by  "bad-lands,** 
and  the  quarter  circle  of  agencies  from  which  he  drew  supplies 
and  allies  every  campaign. 

In  the  face  of  these  advantages  and  of  Sitting  Bull's  talents 
as  a  warrior,  the  government  gave  up  the  fight  in  1868.  In  1876 
it  was  determined  to  try  one  more  campaign  against  Sitting  BuU. 
We  shall  see  how  it  succeeded. 

The  Sioux  war  originated  in  injustice  and  cupidity,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  lust  of  goFd,  excited  by  the  famous  Black  Hills  expe- 
dition. The  rush  of  miners  to  the  Black  Hills  was  a  direct 
consequence  of  the  weakness  of  our  government,  and  its  lack  of 
control  over  the  turbulent  frontier  population.  When,  however, 
the  Sioux  formally  resolved  on  war,  it  became  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  attack  them,  to  hinder  them  from  attacking  the  frontier 
settlements,  and  prevent  an  indiscriminate  massacre  of  inno- 
cent and  guilty  alike. 

Three  separate  columns  were,  therefore,  assembled  in  the  North- 
west. The  first,  under  General  Crook,  was  to  strike  north  from 
Fort  Fetterman ;  the  second,  under  General  Gibbon,  to  mardi 
westwardly  from  Fort  Ellis,  in  Montana,  two  hundred  miles  to 
the  northeast;  the  third,  under  General  Terry,  was  to  march 
southwest  from  the  little  village  of  Bismarck,  in  the  north  of 
Dakota  Territory.  All  three  were  to  converge  on  the  sources  of 
the  Yellowstone  River.  In  this  country  it  was  reported  that 
Sitting  Bull,  Crazy  Horse,  and  the  most  turbulent  of  the  Sioux 
chiefs  had  hidden  their  villages,  and  were  preparing^eir  forces 
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for  a  grand  raid«r  To  prevent  this  raid  was  the  object  of  the 
campaign'. 

Generals  Terry  and  Gibbon  joined  forces  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Tongue  River,  and  took  measures  at  once  to  ascertain  the 
whereabouts  of  the  Indians ,  who  were  supposed  to  be  somewhere 
near  the  Little  Big  Horn.  Gibbon  was  to  march  by  one  route 
and  Custer  by  another,  and  attack  the  Indians  at  different  points 
and  at  the  same  time.  Custer  left  camp  on  the  22d,  and  early  on 
the  25th  of  June,  1876,  discovered  what  he  was  in  search  of, — 
the  camp  of  Sitting  Bull. 

This  cunning  savage  had  for  years  baffled  every  effort  of  the 
government  to  chastise  or  persuade  him  and  his  band  to  come 
upon  a  reservation,  and  through  his  many  successful  raids  and 
great  popularity  as  a  warrior,  gathered  under  his  leadership  the 
most  formidable  savage  horde  that  ever  existed  on  this  continent. 
They  were  not  only  armed  with  the  latest  improved  weapons  and 
well  supplied  with  ammunition  (for  years  of  successful  trade 
with  the  British  posts  had  made  them  rich),  but  they  were  com- 
posed of  the  most  skilful  warriors  of  the  savage  Sioux  bands, 
whose  equal  for  ferocity  as  well  as  dexterity  in  the  use  of  weap- 
ons and  horses,  the  world  has  never  produced. 

Custer's  sudden  appearance  on  the  bluffs  overlooking  the  Little 
Big  Horn  was  a  complete  surprise  to  the  Indian  village.  The 
village  was  a  very  large  one  for  a  hostile  band  of  Indians  —  it 
extended  for  three  and  a  half  miles  up  the  valley,  and  is  esti- 
mated to  have  contained  at  least  five  thousand  people. 

Custer,  as  had  always  been  his  custom,  divided  his  command 
in  three  parts :  one  division  under  Major  Reno,  one  under  Cap- 
tain Benteen,  the  third  commanded  by  himself.  Eeno  was 
ordered  to  chaise  the  lower  end  of  the  village,  Benteen  to  charge 
the  centre  on  the  opposite  side,  and  he  intended  to  strike  the 
enemy  on  the  upper  end  of  the  valley.  He  never  dreamed  that 
officers  under  his  command  would  fail  to  obey  him ;  but  before 
he  had  reached  the  ford  where  he  had  intended  to  make  his  cross- 
ing and  attack  the  Indians,  Eeno  had  retired  out  of  danger,  and 
with  Benteen' s  wagon-train  and  packs,  barricaded  themselves  on 
the  top  of  a  prominent  hill.  Custer,  all  unconscious  of  having 
been  deserted  by  his  subordinates,  charged  the  Indians  at  the 
ford,  and  partly  succeeded  in  crossing;  but  that  portion  of  the 
Indians  that  Eeno  should  have  engaged,  turned  and  massed  them- 
selves around  Custer,  mustering  over  two  thousand  warriors. 
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Custer's  gallant  little  band  was  driven  back  across  the  stream, 
hotly  pressed  by  the  still  gathering  myriad  of  yelling  savages, 
who,  being  dismounted,  poured  a  steady  hail  of  death  from  be- 
hind every  obstacle  which  could  conceal  their  supple  bodies* 
Custer's  mounted  troops  on  the  side  of  a  ruggedly  terraced  hill, 
8tood  very  little  chance  of  lasting  long  in  this  uneven  battle. 
We  suppose,  from  the  position  of  the  dead  bodies  of  Captain 
Calhoun's  company,  that  they  were  deployed  to  check  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Indians,  while  Custer  and  the  rest  of  the  command 
took  the  next  higher  terrace,  in  hopes  that  the  General  might  see 
how  fared  the  fight  under  his  subalterns.  Judge  what  must  have 
been  his  thoughts  when  he  heard  nor  saw  nothing  beyond  the  sea 
of  savages  which  were  gradually  closing  around  him.  Calhoun's 
company  all  dead,  every  man  and  officer's  dead  body  found  in 
line,  shows  that  they  fought  kneeling — without  hope —  but  not 
one  flinched  from  his  position  among  his  dead  and  dying  com- 
rades. 

On  the  next  higher  terrace  Captain  Eeogh's  company  was 
ordered  to  dismount  and  hold  the  savages  in  check,  while  tte 
General  and  the  rest  of  the  command  took  still  higher  ground 
and  kept  their  flanks  open.  Still  no  sound  of  the  welcome  rattle 
in  th^  distance  of  Reno  or  Benteen's  carbines.  The  brave  Eeo^ 
and  his  noble  men  followed  the  example  set  by  Calhoun.  No 
panic  ;  no  group  of  tangled  up  mob.  There  they  knelt  in  open 
order  and  fired  at  what  they  could  see  of  the  unmerciful  foe  that 
returned  their  fire  from  behind  every  crevice  in  th^  many  ravines 
around  them. 

Eeogh's  company  gone,  and  over  them  passed  the  exultant 
band  of  Big  Cheyennes,  side  by  side  with  Iron  Horn's  band  of 
Sioux,  led  by  the  most  desperate  Indian  of  the  whole  Northwest 
(Rain-in-the-Face),  who  had  sent  Custer  word  a  year  before  Hiat 
he  would  take  his  scalp. 

Custer  gained  the  highest  defensible  point  on  the  hill,  and  sur- 
veyed the  valley  down  the  stream,  in  the  hopes  of  seeing  Reno 
charge  in  the  rear  of  his  enemies.  He  glanced  at  the  blufis 
across  the  valley,  from  whence  he  expected  Benteen  hours  ago. 
He  heard  no  bugle  notes  of  the  charge  rending  the  sulphurous 
battle  air.  Colonel  Tom  Custer  (as  gallant  an  officer  as  ever 
drew  a  sword,  who  had  won  his  position  from  the  ranks  for  per- 
sonal bravery  in  action,  and  who  wore  upon  his  breast  what  no 

other  officer  in  the  service  could  boast  of,  two  medals  from  Con- 
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gress  for  battle-flags  taken  from  the  enemy  in  the  charge),  Cap- 
tain Yatesy  Captain  Cook,  his  youngest  brother,  "  Boston;  "  his 
nephew,  "Autie  *'  Reed,  and  Lieutenant  Riley,  and  about  thirty- 
five  men  were  around  the  General.         ^  ^ 

The  men  had  killed  what  few  horses  were  left,  and  used  their 
dead  bodies  for  protection  against  the  leaden  rain  that  poured 
around  them.  They  were  out  of  ammunition.  A  prolonged  yell 
rended  the  air,  such  as  might  have  proceeded  from  the  choir  of 
hell.  On  rushed  the  now  thickly  crowded  mass  of  savages,  each 
intent  upon  the  fiendish  desire  to  bathe  his  hand  in  the  blood  of 
their  defenceless  victims.  Fiercely  rushed  the  leaders  of  the 
Cheyennes,  with  tomahawk  and  knife  in  hand.  Bain-in-the-Face 
was  well  up  with  his  rival  braves,  anxious  not  to  be  outdone  in 
courage,  and  also  to  be  revenged  on  the  Custers. 

Like  a  bayed  lion,  Custer  sprang  forward  to  meet  them,  sabre 
in  hand  —  a  few  bright  gleams  of  light  shot  from  the  sabre's 
blade,  down  went  the  foremost;  another  twinkling  circle,  and 
another  brave  went  tottering  back.  A  momentary  hesitation 
pei-vaded  the  moving  mass  of  men,  a  hundred  guns  were  brought 
to  bear  upon  Custer,  but  so  close  were  they  intermingled  that 
they  could  not  shoot.  Another  brave  strode  forward,  with  up- 
lifted tomahawk,  thinking  to  count  **  Coup,"  but  the  weapon  was 
parried  from  his  hand  by  the  dextrous  swordsman  just  as  the  steel 
entered  his  savage  breast.  Rain-in-the-Face,  seeing  the  fate  of 
three  braves,  raised  his  pistol  and  fired. 

This  ended  the  career  of  the  greatest  cavalry  leader  America 
ever  saw.  From  the  Canadian  Indians  we  have  this :  **  Rain-in- 
the-Face  dropped  his  gun  and  sprang  forward  to  claim  his  scalp, 
but  the  arms  of  the  braves  surrounding  the  corpse  were  extended 
to  prevent  the  rash  act,  accompanied  by  a  loud  protest.  Rain- 
in-the-Face  sullenly  relinquished  his  intention,  and  took  his 
revenge  by  mutilating  the  body  of  poor  Tom  Custer.'* 

The  Indians  consider  the  striking  of  an  enemy  with  a  hand 
weapon  the  highest  mark  of  courage  —  this  among  the  Indians 
of  the  Northwest  counts  **  Coup,"  a  stroke,  and  scores  one  in 
promotion  of  an  Indian  as  a  great  warrior ;  that  is  why  Custer 
was  approached  so  near  that  he  could  use  his  sabre.  They  were 
all  anxious  to  kill  him  with  a  hand  weapon,  —  he  having  defended 
himself  so  courageously,  and  struck  down  three  of  their  bravest 
warriorSythey  feared  to  take  his  scalp,  having  a  superstition  that 
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the  Great  Spirit  will  wreak  vengeance  on  the  head  of  one  who  so 
dishonors  himself. 

Then  the  wounded  Indians  came  streaming  back  into  camp, 
saying:  ^^We  have  killed  them  all;  put  up  your  lodges  where 
they  are.'* 

There  was  no  danger  now  to  the  Sioux,  —  Long  Hair  (Custer) 
was  dead.* 

The  story,  as  told  by  the  Crow  scout  who  escf^>ed  during 
Custer's  fight  on  the  Little  Big  Horn,  may  justly  be  regarded 
with  suspicion.  He  probably  deserted  at  the  commencement  of 
the  fight.  He  could  scarcely  have  succeeded  in  making  hie  way 
safely  through  the  mass  of  Indians,  who  completely  surrounded 
that  gallant  band,  at  any  other  time. 

The  following  is  Sitting  Bull's  account  of  that  sad  and  terrible 
affair,  as  related  to  a  reporter  of  a  leading  newspaper,  and  it  is 
but  another  vindication  of  that  brave  man,  General  G.  A.  Custer, 
from  aspersions  of  rashness  made  by  self-interested  parties:  — 

Through  the  intercession  of  Major  Walsh,  Sitting  Bull  was 
persuaded  at  nightfall  to  hold  a  special  conference  with  me. 
It  was  explained  to  him  that  I  was  not  his  enemy,  but  that  I 
was  his  good  friend.  He  was  told  by  Major  Walsh  that  I  was  a 
great  paper  chief;  one  who  talked  with  a  million  tongues  to  all 
the  people  in  the  world.  Said  the  Major :  <<  This  man  is  a  man 
of  wonderful  medicine;  he  speaks,  and  the  people  on  this  side 
and  across  the  great  water  open  theiK  ears  and  hear  him.  He 
tells  the  truth ;  he  does  not  lie.  He  wishes  to  make  the  world 
know  what  a  great  tribe  is  encamped  here  on  the  land  owned  by 
the  White  Mother.  [This  interview  took  place  at  Fort  Walsh, 
on  British  Territory,  and  the  **  White  Mother"  here  mentioned 
is  Queen  Victoria.]  He  wants  it  understood  that  her  guests 
are  mighty  warriors.  The  Long-Haired  Chief  (alluding  to  Gen- 
eral Custer)  was  his  friend.  He  wants  to  hear  from  you  how 
he  fought  and  whether  he  met  death  like  a  brave." 

**Agh-howgh  1 "  (It  is  well)  said  Sitting  Bull. 

He  finally  agreed  to  come,  after  dark,  to  the  quarters  whidi 
had  been  assigned  to  me,  on  the  condition  that  nobody  should 
be  present  except  myself,  his  interlocutor.  Major  Walsh,  two 

*  A  surrey  of  the  disastrons  battle-greand  disclosed  a  dreadful  slao^iter. 
Two  hundred  and  seven  men  were  burled  in  one  place,  and  the  total  Bomber  of 
klUed  is  estimated  at  three  hundred  and  fifteen,  includiag  serenteen  commis- 
sioned officers.  ^  J 
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interpreters,  and  the  stenographer  I  had  employed  for  the  occa- 
sion. 

At  the  appointed  time,  half-past  eight,  the  lamps  were  lighted, 
and  the  most  mysterious  Indian  Chieftain  who  ever  flourished  in 
North  America  was  ushered  in  by  Major  Walsh,  who  locked  the 
door  behind  him.  This  was  the  first  time  that  Sitting  Bull  had 
condescended,  not  merely  to  visit  but  to  address  a  white  man 
from  the  United  States.  During  the  long  years  of  his  domina- 
tion he  had  withstood,  with  his  hands,  every  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  government  at  a  compromise  of  interests. 
He  had  refused  all  proffers,  declined  any  treaty.  He  had  never 
been  beaten  in  a  battle  with  United  States  troops ;  on  the  con- 
trary, his  warriors  had  been  victorious  over  the  pride  of  our 
army.  Pressed  hard,  he  had  retreated,  scorning  the  factions 
of  his  bands  who  accepted  the  terms  offered  them,  with  the 
same  bitterness  with  which  he  scorned  his  white  enemies. 

Here  he  stood,  his  blanket  rolled  back,  his  head  upreared,  his 
right  moccasin  put  forward,  his  right  hand  thrown  across  his 
chest. 

I  arose  and  approached  him^  holding  out  both  hands.  He 
grasped  them  cordially. 

"Howl"  said  he. 

**How!'^ 

And  now  let  me  attempt  a  better  portrait  of  Sitting  Bull.  He 
is  about  five  feet,  ten  inches  high.  He  was  clad  in  a  black  and 
white  calico  shirt,  black  cloth  leggings  and  moccasins,  magnifi- 
cently embroidered  with  beads  and  porcupine  quills.  He  held  in 
his  left  hand  a  fox-skin  cap,  its  brush  drooping  to  his  feet;  with 
the  dignity  and  grace  of  a  natural  gentleman  he  had  removed  it 
from  his  head  at  the  threshold.  His  iong,  black  hair  hung  far 
down  his  back,  athwart  his  cheeks  and  in  front  of  his  shoulders. 
His  eyes  gleamed  like  black  diamonds.  His  visage,  devoid  of 
paint,  was  noble  and  commanding;  nay,  it  was  something  more. 
Besides  the  Indian  character  given  to  it  by  high  cheek-bones,  a 
broad,  retreating  forehead,  a  prominent,  aquiline  nose,  and  a 
jaw  like  a  bull  dog's,  there  was  about  the  mouth  something  of 
beauty,  but  more  of  an  expression  of  exquisite,  cruel  irony. 
Such  a  mouth  and  such  eyes  as  this  Indian's,  if  seen  in  the 
countenance  of  a  white  man,  would  appear  to  denote  qualities 
similar  to  those  which  animated  the  career  of  Mazarin  and  in- 
spired the  pen  of  Machiaevelli.  ^         j 
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Yet  there  was  something  fearfully  sweet  in  his  smile  as 
he  extended  to  me  his  hands. 

Such  hands  I  They  felt  as  small  and  soft  as  a  maiden's,  bat 
when  I  pressed  them  I  could  feel  the  sinews  beneath  the  flesh 
quivering  hard,  like  a  wild  animal's.  I  led  him  to  a  seat,  a 
lounge  set  against  the  wall,  on  which  he  sank  with  indolent  grace. 
Major  Walsh,  brilliant  in  red  uniform,  sat  beside  him,  and  a  port- 
able table  was  brought  near.  Two  interpreters  brought  chairs 
and  seated  themselves,  and  at  a  neighboring  desk  the  stenographer 
took  his  place.  I  afterward  learned  that  two  Sioux  chiefs  stood 
on  guard  outside  the  door,  and  that  all  the  Indians  in  the  fort 
had  their  arms  ready  to  spring  in  case  of  a  suspected  treachery. 
On  the  previous  night,  two  of  the  Indians  had  been  taken  sud- 
denly ill,  and  their  sickness  had  been  ascribed  by  some  warriors 
to  poison.  So  restless  and  anxious  were  all  the  savages  that 
nothing  but  the  influence  and  tact  of  Major  Walsh  could  have 
procured  for  me  and  for  your  readers  the  following  valuable,  in- 
deed, historical,  colloquy  with  the  Sphinx  of  the  Northwest. 

I  turned  to  the  interpreter  and  said:  — 

^*  Explain  again  to  Sitting  Bull  that  he  is  with  a  friend.'' 

The  interpreter  explained. 

<^  Baneel  "  said  the  chief,  holding  out  his  hand  again  and 
pressing  mine. 

Major  Walsh  here  said:  "Sitting  Bull  is  in  the  best  mood 
now  that  you  could  possibly  wish.  Proceed  with  your  questions, 
and  make  them  as  logical  as  you  can.  I  will  assist  you,  and  trip 
you  up  occasionally  if  you  are  likely  to  irritate  him.** 

Then  the  dialogue  went  on.     I  give  it  literally 

**  You  are  a  great  chief,"  said  I  to  Sitting  Bull,  "  bat  youlive 
behind  a  cloud.  Your  face  is  dark,  my  people  do  not  see  it. 
Tell  me,  do  you  hate  the  Americans  very  much?  ** 

A  gleam  as  of  fire  shot  across  his  face. 

**  I  am  no  chief." 

This  was  precisely  what  I  expected.  It  will  dissipate  at  once 
the  erroneous  idea  which  has  prevailed,  that  Sitting  Bull  is  either 
a  chief  or  a  warrior. 

*«  What  are  you?" 

"  I  am,"  said  he,  crossing  both  hands  upon  his  chest,  slightly 
nodding,  and  smiling  satirically,  "  a  man." 

"  What  does  he  mean?  "  I  inquired,  turning  to  Major  Walsh. 

"He  means,"  responded  the  Major,  "to  keep  youinignor- 
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ance  of  his  secret  if  he  can.  His  position  among  his  bands  is 
anomalous.  His  own  tribes,  the  Uncpapas,  are  not  all  in  fealty 
to  him.  Parts  of  nearly  twenty  different  tribes  of  Sioux,  be- 
sides a  remnant  of  the  Uncpapas,  abide  with  him.  So  far  as  I  have 
learned,  he  rules  over  these  fragments  of  tribes,  which  compose 
his  camp  of  twenty-five  hundred,  including  between  eight  huli- 
dred  and  nine  hundred  warriors,  by  sheer  compelling  force  of 
intellect  and  will.  I  believe  that  he  understands  nothing  partic- 
ularly of  war  or  military  tactics,  at  least  not  enough  to  give  him 
the  skill  or  the  right  to  command  warriors  in  battle.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  guided  the  fortunes  of  several  battles,  including 
the  fight  in  which  Custer  fell.  That  supposition,  as  you  will 
presently  find,  is  partially  erroneous.  His  word  was  always 
potent  in  the  camp  or  in  the  field,  but  he  has  usually  left  to  the 
war  chiefs  the  duties  appertaining  to  engagements.  When  the 
crisis  came  he  gave  his  opinion,  which  was  accepted  as  law." 

**  What  was  he  then?  "  I  inquired,  continuing  this  momentary 
dialogue  with  Major  Walsh.  **  Was  he,  is  he,  a  mere  medicine 
man?'* 

**  Don't  for  the  world,"  replied  the  Major,  **  intimate  to  him, 
in  the  questions  you  are  about  to  ask  him,  that  you  have  derived 
the  idea  from  me,  or  from  any  one,  that  he  is  a  mere  medicine 
man.  He  would  deem  that  to  be  a  profound  insult.  In  point  of 
fact  he  is  a  medicine  man,  but  a  far  greater,  more  influential 
medicine  man  than  any  savage  I  have  ever  known.  He  has  con- 
stituted himself  a  ruler.  He  is  a  unique  power  among  the  Indians. 
To  the  warriors,  his  people,  he  speaks  with  the  authority  of  a 
Bobert  Peel,  to  their  chiefs  with  that  of  a  Richelieu.  This  does 
not  really  express  the  extent  of  his  influence ;  for  behind  Peel 
and  Richelieu  there  were  traitors  and  in  front  of  them  were 
factions.  Sitting  Bull  has  no  traitors  in  his  camp;  there  are 
none  to  be  jealous  of  him.  He  does  not  assert  himself  over 
strongly.  He  does  not  interfere  with  the  rights  or  duties  of 
others.  His  power  consists  in  the  universal  confidence  which  is 
given  to  his  judgment,  which  he  seldom  denotes  until  he  is  asked 
for  an  expression  of  it.  It  has  been,  so  far,  so  accurate,  it  has 
guided  his  people  so  well,  he  has  been  caught  in  so  few  mistakes 
and  he  has  saved  even  his  ablest  4nd  oldest  chiefs  from  so  many 
evil  consequences  of  their  own  mis  judgment,  that  to-day  his  word 

among  them  all,  is  worth  more  than  the  united  voices  of  the  rest 

\ 
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of  the  camp.    He  speaks.    They  listen  and  they  obey.    Now  let 
us  hear  what  his  explanation  will  be.'* 

**  You  say  you  are  no  chief? '' 

*•  No  !  *'  with  considerable  hauteur. 

**  Are  you  a  head  soldier?  " 

"  I  am  nothing  —  neither  a  chief  nor  a  soldier.'* 

"What?  Nothing?" 

"  Nothing." 

"  What,  then,  makes  the  wariors  of  your  camp,  the  great 
chiefs  who  are  here  along  with  you,  look  up  to  you  so?  Why 
do  they  think  so  much  of  you?  " 

Sitting  Bull's  lips  curled  with  a  proud  smile. 

"  Oh,  I  used  to  be  a  kind  of  a  chief;  but  the  Americans  made 
me  go  away  from  my  father's  hunting  ground." 

**  You  do  not  love  the  Americans?  " 

You  should  have  seen  this  savage's  lips. 

"  I  saw  to-day  that  all  the  warriors  around  you  clapped  their 
hands  and  cried  out  when  you  spoke.  What  you  said  appeared 
to  please  them.  They  liked  you.  They  seemed  to  think  that 
what  you  said  was  right  for  them  to  say.  If  you  are  not  a  great 
chief,  why  do  these  men  think  so  much  of  you? 

At  this  Sitting  Bull,  who  had  in  the  meantime  been  leaning 
back  againdt  the  wall,  assumed  a  posture  of  mingled  toleration 
and  disdain. 

"  Your  people  look  up  to  men  because  they  are  rich ;  because 
they  have  much  land,  many  lodges,  many  squaws?  " 

**Yes." 

<<  Well,  I  suppose  my  people  look  up  to  me  because  I  am  poor. 
That  is  the  difference." 

In  this  answer  was  concentracted  all  the  evasiveness  natural  to 
an  Indian. 

**  What  is  your  feeling  toward  the  Americans  now?  " 

He  did  not  even  deign  an  answer.  He  touched  his  hip,  where 
his  knife  was. 

I  asked  the  interpreter  to  insist  on  an  answer. 

"Listen,'^  said  Sitting  Bull,  not  changing  his  posture,  but 
putting  his  right  hand  out  upon  my  knee.  **  I  told  them  to-day 
what  my  notions  were  —  that  I  did  not  want  to  go  back  there. 
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Every  time  that  I  bad  any  difficulty  with  them  they  etrack  me 
first.     I  want  to  live  in  peace." 

'<  Have  you  an  implacable  enmity  to  the  Americans?  Would 
you  live  with  them  in  peace  if  they  allowed  you  to  do  so ;  or  do 
yoa  think  that  you  can  only  obtain  peace  here?  '* 

**  The  White  Mother  is  good.'* 

**  Better  than  the  Great  Father?  " 

**HowghI*' 

And  then  after  a  pause,  Sitting  Bull  continued.  <<  They  asked 
me  to-day  to  give  them  my  horses.  I  bought  my  horses,  and 
they  are  mine.  I  bought  them  from  men  who  came  up  the 
Missouri  in  mackinaws.  They  do  not  belong  to  the  Govemment, 
neither  do  the  rifles.  The  rifles  are  also  mine.  I  bought  them; 
I  paid  for  them.  Why  I  should  give  them  up  I  do  not  know. 
I  will  not  give  them  up." 

**  Do  you  really  think,  do  your  people  believe,  that  it  is  wise 
to  reject  the  proffers  that  have  been  made  to  you  by  the  United 
States  Commissioners?  Do  not  some  of  you  feel  as  if  you  were 
destined  to  lose  your  old  hunting  grounds?  Don't  you  see  that 
you  will  probably  have  the  same  difficulty  in  Canada  that  you 
have  had  in  the  United  States?" 

**  The  White  Mother  does  not  lie." 

**  Do  you  expect  to  live  here  by  hunting?  Are  there  buffaloes 
enough?    Can  your  people  subsist  on  the  game  here?  " 

**  I  don't  know;  I  hope  so." 

"  If  not,  are  any  part  of  your  people  disposed  to  take  up 
agriculture?  Would  any  of  them  raise  steers  and  go  to  farm- 
ing?" 

*<  I  don't  know." 

"  What  will  they  do,  then?  " 

<*  As  loi^  as  there  are  buffaloes  that  is  the  way  we  will  live." 

**  But  the  time  will  come  when  there  will  be  no  more  buffaloes." 

"  Those  are  the  words  or  an  American." 

"  How  long  do  you  think  the  buffaloes  will  last?  " 

Sitting  Bull  arose.  **  We  know,"  said  he,  extending  his  right 
hand  with  an  impressive  gesture,  ^<  that  on  the  other  side  the 
buffaloes  will  not  last  very  long.  Why  ?  Because  the  country 
there  is  poisoned  with  blood  —  a  poison  that  kills  all  the  buffa- 
loes or  drives  them  away.  It  is  strange,"  he  continued,  with  his 
peculiar  smile,  *^  that  the  Americans  should  complain  that  the 
Indians  kill  buffaloes.    We  kill  buffaloes,  as  we  ^p^^p|her  ani-  {^ 
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malsy  for  food  and  clothing,  and  to  make  our  lodges  warm.  They 
kill  buffaloes — for  what?  Go  through  your  country.  See  the 
thousands  of  carcasses  rotting  on  the  Plains.  Your  young  men 
shoot  for  pleasure..  All  they  take  from  a  dead  buffalo  is  his  tail, 
or  his  head,  or  his  horns,  perhaps,  to  show  they  have  killed  a 
buffalo.  What  is  this?  Is  it  robbery?  You  call  us  savages. 
What  are  they?  The  buffaloes  have  come  North.  We  have 
come  North  to  find  them,  and  to  get  away  from  a  place  where 
the  people  tell  lies." 

To  gain  time,  and  not  to  dwell  importunately  on  a  single  point, 
I  asked  Sitting  Bull  to  tell  me  something  of  his  early  life.  In 
the  first  place,  where  he  was  bom  ? 

*<  I  was  born  on  the  Missouri  River;  at  least  I  recollect  that 
somebody  told  me  so  —  I  don't  know  who  told  me  or  where  I 
was  told  of  it." 

**  Of  what  tribe  are  you?  " 

'^  I  am  an  Uncpapa." 

"Of  the  Sioux?" 

**Yes;  of  the  great  Sioux  Nation.'* 

**  Who  was  your  father?  " 

**  My  father  is  dead." 

**  Is  your  mother  living?  " 

**  My  mother  lives  with  me  in  my  lodge." 

"Great  lies  are  told  about  you.  White  men  say  that  yos 
lived  among  them  when  you  were  young;  that  you  went  to 
school;  that  you  learned  to  write  and  read  from  books;  that  you 
speak  English;  that  you  know  how  to  talk  French?  " 

"It  is  a  lie." 

"  You  are  an  Indian?  " 

(Proudly)  "  I  am  a  Sioux." 

Then,  suddenly  relaxing  from  his  hauteur,  Sitting  Bull  began  to 
laugh.  "I  have  heard,"  he  said  "of  some  of  these  stories. 
They  are  all  strange  lies.  What  I  am  I  am,"  and  here  he 
leaned  back  and  resumed  his  attitude  and  expression  of  barbaric 
grandeur. 

"I  am  a  man.  I  see.  I  know.  I  began  to  see  when  I  was 
not  yet  bom ;  when  I  was  not  in  my  mother's  arms.  It  was  then 
I  began  to  study  about  my  people.  I  studied  about  many  things. 
I  studied  about  the  smalt-pox,  that  was  killing  my  people — the 
great  sickness  that  was  killing  the  women  and  children.  I  was 
so  interested  that  I  turned  over  on  my  side.     The  God  Almi^ty 
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must  have  told  me  at  that  time  [and  here  Sitting  Btdl  uncon- 
sciously revealed  his  secret] ,  that  I  would  be  the  man  to  be  the 
jndge  of  all  the  other  Indians  —  a  big  man,  to  decide  for  them  in 
all  their  ways." 

**And  you  have  since  decided  for  them?  ** 

*  *  I  speak .     It  is  enough . ' ' 

**  Could  not  your  people,  whom  you  love  so  well,  get  on  with 
the  Americans?  " 

"No!" 

**Why?" 

"I  never  taught  my  people  to  trust  Americans.  I  have  told 
them  the  truth  —  that  the  Americans  are  great  liars.  I  have  never 
dealt  with  the  Americans.  Why  should  I?  The  land  belonged 
to  my  people.  I  say  I  never  dealt  with  them  —  I  mean  I  never 
treated  them  in  a  way  to  surrender  my  people's  rights.  I 
traded  with  them,  but  I  always  gavfe  full  value  for  what  I  got. 
I  never  asked  the  United  States  Government  to  make  me  pres- 
ents of  blankets  or  cloth,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  The  most  I 
did  was  to  ask  tl^m  to  send  me  an  honest  trader  that  I  could 
trade  with,  and  I  proposed  to  give  him  buffalo  robes  and  elk 
skins,  and  other  hides  in  exchange  for  what  we  wanted.  I  told 
every  trader  who  came  to  our  camps  that  I  did  not  want  any 
favors  from  him  —  that  I  wanted  to  trade  with  him  fairly  and 
equally,  giving  him  full  value  for  what  I  got,  but  the  traders 
wanted  me  to  trade  with  them  on  no  such  terms.  They  wanted  to 
give  little  and  get  much.  They  told  me  if  I  did  not  accept  what 
they  give  me  in  trade  they  would  get  the  government  to  fight  me. 
I  told  them  I  did  not  want  to  fight." 

**  But  you  fought?" 

**At  last,  yes;  but  not  until  I  had  tried  hard  to  prevent  a 
fight.  At  first  my  young  men,  when  they  began  to  talk  bad, 
stole  five  American  horses.  I  took  the  horses  away  from  them 
and  gave  them  back  to  the  American^.  It  did  no  good.  By  and 
by  we  had  to  fight." 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  I  began  to  question  the  great  sav- 
age before  me  in  res^ard  to  the  most  disastrous,  most  mysterious 
Indian  battle  of  the  century,  —  Custer's  encounter  with  the 
Sioux  on  the  Big  Horn  —  the  ThermopylsB  of  the  plains.  Sit- 
ting Bull,  the  chief  genius  of  his  bands,  has  been  supposed  to 
have  commanded  the  Sioux  forces  when  Custer  fell. 

That  the  reader  may  understand  Sitting  Bull's  statements,  it 
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will  be  necessary  for  him  to  read  the  following  preliminary 
sketch^  It  should  be  understood,  moreover,  that,  ma^madi  as 
eyeiy  white  man  with  Custer  perished,  and  no  other  white  man, 
save  one  or  two  scouts,  had  conferred  carefully  with  Sitting 
Bull  or  any  of  his  chiefs  since  that  awful  day,  this  is  the  first 
authentic  story  of  the  conflict  which  can  possibly  have  appeared 
out  of  the  lips  of  a  survivor.  It  has  the  more  historical  value, 
since  it  comes  from  the  chief  among  Custer's  and  Reno's  foes« 

Custer,  on  the  22d  of  June,  started  up  the  Rosebud,  witii  the 
following  order  from  General  Terry  in  his  pocket:  — 
^* Lieutenant' Colonel  Custer y  Seventh  Cavalry. 

**  Colonel  :  The  brigadier-general  commanding  directs  that  as 
soon  as  your  regiment  can  be  made  ready  for  the  march,  you 
proceed  up  the  Rosebud  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians  whose  trail 
was  discovered  by  Major  Reno  a  few  days  since.  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  give  any  definite  instructions  in  regard  to 
this  movement,  and,  were  it  not  impossible  to  do  so,  the  depart- 
ment commander  places  too  much  confidence  in  your  zeal,  energy 
and  ability,  to  wish  to  impose  upon  you  precise  orders  whiob 
might  hamper  your  action  when  nearly  in  contact  with  the 
enemy.  He  will,  however,  indicate  to  you  his  own  views  of 
what  your  action  should  be,  and  he  desires  that  you  should  con- 
form to  them  unless- you  shall  see  sufficient  reason  for  departing 
from  them.  He  thinks  that  you  should  proceed  up  the  Rosebud 
until  you  ascertain  definitely  the  direction  in  which  the  trail 
above  spoken  of  leads.  Should  it  be  found,  as  it  appears  to  be 
almost  certain  that  it  will  be  to  turn  toward  the  Little  Big 
Horn,  he  thinks  that  you  should  still  proceed  southward,  perhaps 
as  far  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Tongi^,  and  then  turn  toward  the 
Little  Big  Horn,  feeling  constantly,  however,  toward  your  left, 
so  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  escape  of  the  Indians  to 
the  south  or  southeast  by  passing  around  your  left  flank.  The 
column  of  Colonel  Gibbon  is  now  in  motion  for  the  mouth 
of  the  Big  Horn.  As  soon  as  it  reaches  that  point  it  will  cross 
the  Yellowstone  and  move  up  at  least  as  far  as  the  parks  of  the 
Big  and  Little  Big  Horn.  Of  course,  its  future  movements 
must  be  controlled  by  circumstances  as  they  arise;  but  it  is 
hoped  that  the  Indians,  if  upon  the  Little  Big  Horn,  may  be  so 
nearly  inclosed  by  two  columns  that  their  escape  will  be  impos- 
sible.    The  department  commander  desires  that  on  your  way 
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up  the  Rosebud  you  should  thoroughly  examine  the  upper  part 
of  Tulloch's  Creek,  and  that  you  should  endeavor  to  send  a 
scout  through  to  Colonel  Gibbon's  column  with  information 
of  the  result  of  your  examination.  The  lower  part  of  this 
creek  will  be  examined  by  a  detachment  of  Colonel  Gibbon's 
command.  The  supply  steamer  will  be  pushed  up  the  Big  Horn 
as  far  as  the  forks  of  the  river  are  found  to  be  navigable  for 
that  space,  and  the  department  commander,  who  will  accompany 
the  column  of  Colonel  Gibbon,  desires  you  to  report  to  him 
there  not  later  than  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which  your 
troops  are  rationed,  unless  in  the  meantime  you  receive  further 
orders.  Respectfully, 

**  E.  W.  Smith, 
Captain  Eighteenth  Infantry ^  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-Gen^ 

erair 

With  these  tentative  instructions.  General  Custer  proceeded 
on  his  way.  Hearing  of  the  Indians,  he  found  that  he  had  a 
great  opportunity  to  strike  them.  He  touched  their  trail  and 
followed  it.  He  laid  his  plans,  with  what  lack  of  success  we 
know.  But  shall  we  not  also  inquire  what  was  the  real  cause 
of  his  untimely,  unnecessary  failure  ? 

General  Custer  had  been  chided  for  a  division  of  his  troops. 
In  point  of  fact  he  never  attacked  an  Indian  camp  when  he  had 
more  than  a  company,  without  so  separating  his  command  as  to 
encompass,  bewilder  and  capture  it.  We  shall  presently  see 
whether  it  was  the  fault  of  his  dispositions  on  this  occasion 
which  lost  him  his  last  battle.  Here  is  Reno's  account  of  the 
way  in  which  the  commands  respectively,  under  Custer,  himself 
and  Benteen,  started  into  action :  — 

<*  The  regiment  left  the  camp  at  the  mouth  of  Rosebud  River, 
after  passing  in  review  before  the  department*  commander,  under 
command  of  Brevet  Major  General  G.  A.  Custer,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  22d  of  June,  and  marched  up 
the  Rosebud  twelve  miles  and  encamped.  On  the  23d,  marched 
up  the  Rosebud,  passing  many  old  Indian  camps,  and  following 
a  very  large  lodge-pole  trail,  but  not  fresh,  making  thirty-three 
miles.  On  the  24th,  the  march  was  continued  up  the  Rosebud, 
the  trail  and  signs  freshening  with  every  mile,  until  we  had 
made  twenty-eight  miles,  and  we  then  encamped  and  waited  for 
information  from  the  scouts.  At  9 :  25  p.  m.  Custer  called  the 
officers  together  and  informed  us  that,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  j 
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Tillage  was  in  the  valley  of  the  Little  Big  Horn,  and  that  to 
reach  it  it  was  necessary  to  cross  the  divide  between  the  Rose- 
bud and  Little  Big  Horn,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  do 
so  in  the  daytime  without  discovering  our  march  to  the  Indians; 
that  we  would  prepare  to  move  at  eleven  p.  m.  This  was  done, 
the  line  of  march  turning  from  the  Rosebud  to  the  right,  up 
one  of  its  branches,  which  headed  near  the  summit  at  the  divide. 

<*  About  two  p.  M.  of  the  25th,  the  scouts  told  him  that  he  could 
not  cross  the  divide  before  daylight.  We  then  made  coffee  and 
rested  three  hours,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  the  march 
was  resumed,  the  divide  crossed,  and  about  eight  a.  m.,  the  com- 
mand was  in  the  valley  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Little  Big 
Horn.  By  this  time  the  Indians  had  been  seen,  and  it  was  cer- 
tain that  we  could  not  surprise  them,  and  it  was  determined  to 
move  at  once  to  the  attack. 

<<  Previous  to  this  no  division  of  the  regiment  bad  been  made 
since  the  order  was  issued  on  the  Yellowstone  annulling  wing 
and  battalion  organizations.  General  Custer  informed  me  he 
would  assign  commands  on  the  march.  I  was  ordered  by  Lieut. 
W.  W.  Cook,  adjutant,  to  assume  command  of  Companies  M, 
A,  and  6,  Capt.  Benteen  of  Companies  H,  D,  and  E,.j^ter  r^ 
taining  C,  E,  F,  I  and  L  under  his  immediate  command,  Bim 
Company  B,  Capt.  McDougall,  in  rear  of  the  pack  train.  I 
assumed  command  of  the  companies  assigned  to  me,  and  without 
any  definite  orders  moved  forward  with  the  rest  of  the  column 
and  well  to  its  left.  I  saw  Benteen  moving  further  to  the  left, 
and  as  they  passed  he  told  me  he  had  orders  to  move  well  to  the 
left  and  sweep  everything  before  him.  I  did  not  see  him  again 
until  about  half-past  two  p.  m.  The  command  moved  down  the 
creek  toward  the  Little  Big  Horn  Valley,  Custer,  and  five  com- 
panies, on  the  right  bank,  myself  and  three  companies  on  the  left 
bank,  and  Benteen  further  to  the  left  and  out  of  sight.*' 

It  appears  to  have  been  about  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  when 
Custer  thus  subdivided  his  column.  Reno  goes  on  to  say  that  at 
half-past  twelve  Lieut.  Cook,  Custer's  adjutant,  came  to  him,  told 
him  that  the  village  was  only  two  miles  away,  and  ordered  him  to 
move  forward  rapidly  and  charge  it.  Other  evidence  likewise 
shows  that  this  order  was  given  about  that  time,  and  that  Beno 
was  urged  not  to  let  up  on  the  Indians.  The  Indian  village,  con- 
sisting of  camps  of  Cheyennes,  Ogallalas,  ACnneconjous  and 
Uncpapas,  was  nearly  three  miles  long.     Reno  crossed  the  Little 
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Big  Horn,  formed  his  first  line  just  soath  of  the  crossing  and 
oharged,    He  says :  — 

**  I  deployed,  and,  with  the  Bee  scouta  at  my  left  charged 
down  the  valley  with  great  ease  for  about  two  and  a  half  miles." 

Beno,  instead  of  holding  the  ground  thus  gained,  retreated, 
being  hard  pressed.  He  made  a  temporary  stand  in  a  bunch  of 
timber,  but  finally  retreated  back  over  the  valley,  and  across  the 
Little  Big  Horn  and  up  the  bluffs,  on  the  summit  of  which  he 
intrenched  himself  late  in  the  afternoon. 

Custer's  march  to  the  ford,  where  he  attempted  to  cross  the 
Little  Big  Horn  and  attack  the  Indians  in  their  rear,  was  much 
longer  than  Beno's  march,  consequently  Custer's  assault  was  not 
made  until  after  Beno's.  Custer's  intention  was  to  sandwich,  as 
it  were,  the  main  body  of  the  Indians  between  Beno's  and  his 
own  forces.  He  hoped  by  thus  pressing  them  on  two  sides  — 
Beno  constantly  fighting  them  and  he  himself  constantly  fighting 
them — to  disconcert  them  and  crush  them  at  last.  His  plan  is 
thus  seen  to  have  been  that  of  a  general.  It  relieves  him  from 
the  aspersion  of  rashness.  It  must,  in  this  connection,  be  re- 
membered that  Custer  had  fought  Indians  many  times  and  had 
never  been  beaten  by  them,  although  on  several  occasions  he  had 
encountered  more  than  three  times  the  number  of  his  own  troops. 
He  trusted  in  this  instance  to  the  fealty  of  his  own  ofiBcers,  the 
bravery  of  his  soldiers  and  his  own  genius  to  overcome  the  mere 
weight  of  numbers,  as  he  had  so  often  done  before. 

The  testimony  of  Sitting  Bull  which  lam  about  to  give,  is  the 
more  convincing  and  important  from  the  vejof  fact  of  the  one 
erroneous  impression  he  derived  as  to  the  identity  of  the  officer 
in  command  of  the  forces  which  assailed  his  camp.  He  con- 
founds Beno  with  Custer.  He  supposes  that  one  and  the  same 
general  crossed  the  Little  Big  Horn  where  Beno  crossed,  charged 
as  Beno  charged,  retreated  as  Beno  retreated  back  over  the 
river,  and  then  pursued  the  line  of  Custer's  march,  attacked  as 
Custer  attacked,  and  fell  as  Custer  fell. 

"Did you  know  the  Long  Haired  Chief?"     I  asked  Sitting 

"  No." 

«  What  I    Had  you  never  seen  him  ? ' ' 

«  No.    Many  of  the  chiefs  knew  him.'' 

«« What  do  they  think  of  him?  " 

<*  He  was  a  great  warrior." 
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"Was  he  brave?" 

**  He  was  a  mighty  chief.** 

"  N0W9  tell  me.  Here  is  something  that  I  wish  to  know.  Big 
lies  are  told  aboat  the  fight  in  which  the  Long  Haired  Qiief  was 
killed.  He  was  my  friend.  No  one  has  come  back  to  tell  the 
truth  about  him,  or  about  that  fight.  You  were  there;  you 
know.  Your  chiefs  know.  I  want  to  hear  something  that 
forked  tongues  do  not  tell —  the  truth.*' 

*atiswell.** 

Here  I  drew  forth  a  map  of  the  battle-field  and  spread  it  oat 
acroas  Sitting  Bull's  knees  and  explained  to  him  the  names  and 
situations  as  represented  on  it,  and  he  smiled. 

"  We  thought  we  were  whipped,'*  he  said. 

"  Ah  I  Did  you  think  the  soldiers  were  too  many  for  you?  ** 

**  Not  at  first ;  but  by-and-by,  yes.    Afterwards,  no." 

**  Tell  me  abotrt  the  battle.  Where  was  the  Indian  camp  first 
attacked?" 

"  Here  "  (pointing  to  Beno's  crossing  on  the  mi^). 

"About  what  time  in  the  day  was  that?  " 

"  It  was  some  two  hours  past  the  time  when  the  sun  is  in  tha 
centre  of  the  sky.** 

"  What  white  chief  was  it  who  came  over  there  against  yoor 
warriors?" 

"  The  Long  Hair." 

"Are  you  sure?" 

"  The  Long  Hair  commanded." 

"  But  you  did  not  see  him?  '* 

"  I  have  said  that  I  never  saw  him." 

"  Did  any  of  the  ^chiefs  see  him?  ** 

"  Not  here,  but  there,**  pointing  to  the  place  idiere  Coster 
charged  and  was  repulsed,  on  the  north  bank  to  the  little  B^ 
Horn. 

"  Why  do  you  think  it  was  tke  Long  Hair  who  crossed  first  and 
charged  you  here  at  the  right  side  of  the  map?  *' 

"A  chief  leads  his  warriors.** 

"  Was  there  a  good  fight  here,  on  the  right  side  of  the  mi^? 
Explain  it  to  me?  ** 

"It  was  so,**  said  Sitting  Bull,  raising  his  hands.  "I was 
lying  in  my  lodge.  Some  young  men  ran  into  me  and  said: 
*  The  Long  Hair  is  in  the  camp.    Gret  up.    They  are  firing  in 
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the  camp.'    I  said,  all  right,  and  jumped  up  and  stepped  put  of 
my  lodge.'* 

"  Where  was  your  lodge.*' 

"Here,  with  my  people/'  answered  Sitting  Bull,  pointing  to 
the  group  of  Uncpapa  lodges,  designated  as  **  abandoned  lodges  " 
on  the  map. 

*<  So  the  first  attack  was  made,  then,  on  ihe  right  side  of  the 
map,  and  upon  the  lodges  of  the  Uncpapas?  " 

"  Yes." 

*^  Here  the  lodges  are  said  to  have  been  deserted?  " 

**  The  old  men,  the  squaws,  and  the  children  were  hurried 
away." 

"  Toward  the  other  end  of  the  camp?  " 

<<  Yes.  Some  of  the  Minneconjou  women  and  children  also  left 
their  lodges  when  the  attack  began." 

**  Did  you  retreat  at  first?  " 

**  Do  you  mean  the  warriors?  " 

"  Yes,  the  fighting  men." 

"  Oh,  we  fell  back,  but  it  was  not  what  warriors  call  a  retreat ; 
it  was  to  gain  time.  It  was  the  Long  Hair  who  retreated.  My 
people  fought  him  here  in  the  brush  (designating  the  timber  be- 
hind which  the  Indians  pressed  Reno)  and  he  fell  back  across 
here  (placing  his  finger  on  the  line  of  Reno's  retreat  to  the 
northern  bluffs) 

**  So  you  think  that  was  the  Long  Hair  whom  your  people  fought 
in  that  timber  and  who  fell  back  afterwards  to  those  heights?  " 

"  Of  course." 

"What  occurred  afterward?  Was  there  any  heavy  fighting 
after  the  retreat  of  the  soldiers  to  the  bluffs?  " 

**  Not  then ;  not  there." 

*«  Where,  then?"  ^^ 

**  Why,  down  here ; "  and  Sitting  Bull  indicated  with  his  fin- 
ger the  place  where  Custer  approached  and  touched  the  river.  ' 
"  That,"  sSfd  he,  **  was  where  the  big  fight  was  fought  a  little 
later.  After  the  Long  Hair  was  driven  back  to  the  bluffs  he 
took  this  road  (tracing  with  his  finger  the  line  of  Custer's  march 
on  the  map),  and  went  down  to  see  if  he  could  not  beat  us 
there."  "    ^ 

[Here  the  reader  should  pause  to  discern  the  extent  of  Sitting 
Bull's  error,  and  to  anticipate  what  will  presently  appear  to  be 
Reno's  misconception  or  oiistake.     Sitting  Bull,  not  identifying- 
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Beno  in  the  whole  of  this  engagement,  makes  it  seem  that  it  was 
Custer  who  attacked,  when  Reno  attacked  in  the  first  place,  and 
afterward  moved  down  to  resume  the  assault  from  a  new  posi- 
tion. He  thus  involuntarily  testifies  to  the  fact  that  Heno's 
assault  was  a  brief,  ineffectual  one  before  his  retreat  to  the 
bluffs,  and  that  Reno,  after  his  retreat,  ceased  on  the  bluffs  from 
aggressive  fitting.] 

^*  When  the  fight  commenced  here,"  I  asked,  pointing  to  the 
spot  where  Custer  advanced  behind  the  Little  Big  Horn,  <<  what 
happened?'* 

*•  Hell !  '* 

**  You  mean,  I  suppose,  a  fierce  battle?  " 

**  I  mean  a  thousand  devils." 

**  The  village  was  by  this  time  thoroughly  aroused?  " 

<<  The  squaws  were  like  flying  birds ;  the  bullets  were  like 
humming  bees." 

^<  You  say  that  when  the  first  attack  was  made  off  here  on  the 
right  of  the  map,  the  old  men  and  squaws  and  children  ran  down 
the  valley  toward  the  left.  What  did  they  do  when  this  second 
attack  came  from  up  here  toward  the  left?  " 

*^  They  ran  back  again  to  the  right,  here  and  there,"  answered 
Sitting  Bull,  placing  his  swarthy  fingers  on  the  words  *<  Aban- 
doned Lodges." 

**And  where  did  the  warriors  run?  " 

**  They  ran  to  the  fight  —  the  big  fight." 

**  So  that  in  the  afternoon,  after  the  first  fight,  on  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  map,  was  over,  and  after  the  big  fight  on  the 
left  hand  side  began,  you  say  the  squaws  and  children  all  re- 
turned to  the  right  hand  side,  and  that  the  warriors,  the  fitting 
men  of  all  the  Indian  camps,  ran  to  the  place  where  the  big  fight 
was  going  on?" 

**Yes." 

**  Why  was  that?  Were  not  some  of  the  warriors  left  in  front 
of  these  intrenchments  on  the  bluffs,  near  the  right  side  of  the 
map?  Did  not  you  think  it  necessary,  —  did  not  your  war 
chiefs  think  it  necessary, — to  keep  some  of  your  young  men 
there  to  fight  the  troops  who  had  retreated  to  these  intrench- 
ments?" 

•*  No." 

**Why?" 

**  You  have  forgotten."  ^ 
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"How?*'  t 

•*  You  forget  that  only  a  few  soldiers  were  left  by  the  Long 
Hair  on  those  bluffs.  He  took  the  main  body  of  his  soldiers 
-with  him  to  make  the  big  fight  down  here  on  the  left." 

**  So  there  were  no  soldiers  to  make  a  fight  left  in  the  in- 
trenchments  on  the  right  hand  bluff?  " 

<<  I  have  spoken.  It  is  enough.  The  squaws  oould  deal  with 
them.  There  were  none  but  squaws  and  pappooses  in  front  of 
them  that  afternoon." 

This  startling  assertion  of  Sitting  Bull  involves  the  most  terri- 
ble charge  which  has  been  brought  against  Reno.  It  amounts  to 
an  assertion,  that  Beno,  having  made  his  assault,  been  beaten 
and  retreated,  stayed  there  on  the  bluffs  without  renewing  the 
attack  for  which  Gren.  Custer,  who  had  by  this  time  come  down 
with  his  horsemen  on  the  rear  of  the  Sioux  camp  from  the  north, 
vainly  awaited  —  how  hopelessly  I 

**  Well,  then,"  I  inquired  of  Sitting  Bull,  ««  did  the  cavalry, 
who  came  down  and  made  the  big  fight,  fight?  " 

Again  Sitting  Bull  smiled. 

<<  They  fought.  Many  young  men  are  missing  from  our 
lodges.  But  is  there  an  American  squaw  who  has  her  husband 
left?  Were  there  any  Americans  left  to  tell  the  story  of  that 
day?" 

"No.' 

*«  How  did  they  come  on  to  the  attack?  " 

"  I  have  heard  that  there  are  trees  which  tremble. 

"  Do  you  mean  the  trees  with  trembling  leaves?  " 

**Yes." 

"  They  call  them  in  some  parts  of  the  Western  country  Quak- 
ing Asps ;  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  they  call  them  Sil- 
ver Aspens." 

"Hah?  A  great  white  chief,  whom  I  met  once,  spoke  these 
words,  *  Silver  Aspens,'  trees  that  shake;  these  were  the  Long 
Hair's  soldiers." 

"  You  do  not  mean  that  they  trembled  before  your  people  be- 
cause they  were  afraid? " 

"They  were  brave  men.     They  were  tired.    They  were  too 
tired." 
-    "  How  did  they  act?    How  did  they  behave  themselves?  " 

At  this  Sitting  Bull  again  arose.  I  also  arose  from  my  seat, 
as  did  the  other  persons  in  the  room,  except  the  stenographer 
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<<  Your  people/'  said  Sitting  Bull,  extending  his  right  hand, 
**  were  killed.  I  tell  no  lies  about  dead  men.  These  men  who 
came  with  the  Liong  Hair  were  as  good  men  as  ever  foo^t. 
When  they  rode  up  their  horses  were  tired  and  they  were  tired. 
When  they  got  off  from  their  horses  they  could  not  stand  firmly 
on  their  feet.  They  swayed  to  and  fro  —  so  my  young  men  have 
told  me  —  like  the  limbs  of  cypresses  in  a  great  wind.  Some  of 
them  staggered  under  the  weight  of  their  guns.  But  they  begun 
to  fight  at  once ;  but  by  this  time,  as  I  have  said,  our  camps  were 
aroused,  pnd  there  were  plenty  of  warriors  to  meet  them.  They 
fired  with  needle  guns.  We  replied  with  magazine  guns — repeat- 
ing rifles.  It  was  so  (and  here  Sitting  Bull  illustrated  by  patting 
his  palms  together  with  the  rapidity  of  a  fusillade).  Our  young 
men  rained  lead  across  the  river  and  drove  the  white  braves 
back.'' 

"And  then?" 

**And  then  they  rushed  across  themselves." 

«* And  then?" 
/<And  then  they  found  that  they  had  a  good  deal  to  do." 

**  Was  there  at  that  time  some  doubt  about  the  issue  of  the 
battle,  whether  you  would  whip  the  Long  Hair  or  not  ?  " 

**  There  was  so  much  doubt  about  it  that  I  started  down  there 
(here  again,  pointing  to  the  map)  to  tell  the  squaws  to  pack  up 
the  lodges  and  get  ready  to  move  away." 

"  You  were  on  that  expedition,  then,  after  the  big  fi^t  had 
fairly  begun?" 

**  Yes." 

**  You  did  not  personally  witness  the  rest  of  the  big  fight? 
You  were  not  engaged  in  it?  " 

**  No;  I  have  heard  of  it  from  the  warriors." 

**  When  the  great  crowds  of  your  young  men  crossed  the  river 
in  front  of  the  Long  Hair,  what  did  they  do?  Did  they  attempt 
to  assault  him  directly  in  his  front?  " 

**At  first  they  did,  but  afterward  they  found  it  better  to  try 
and  get  around  him.  They  formed  themselves  on  all  sides  of 
him,  except  just  at  his  back." 

<«  How  long  did  it  take  them  to  put  themselves  around  his 
flanks?" 

**As  long  as  it  takes  the  sun  to  travel  from  here  to  here  "  (in- 
dicating some  marks  upon  his  arm,  with  which,  apparently,  he  is 
used  to  gauge  the  progress  of  the  shadow  of  his  lodge  across  his 
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arm,  and  probably  meaning  half  an  boiir.  An  Indian  has  no 
more  definite  way  than  thi6  to  express  the  lapse  of  time). 

**The  trouble  was  with  the  soldiers,"  he  continued;  "they 
^vv^ere  so  exhausted,  and  their  horses  bothered  them  so  much,  that 
they  could  not  take  good  aim.  Some  of  their  horses  broke  away 
from  them  and  left  them  to  stand  and  drop  and  die.  When  the 
Long  Hair,  the  General,  found  that  he  was  so  outnumbered  and 
threatened  on  his  flanks,  he  took  the  best  course  he  could  have 
taken.  The  bugle  blew.  It  was  an  order  to  fall  back.  All  the 
men  fell  back  fighting  and  dropping.  They  could  not  fire  fast 
enough,  though.  But  from  our  side  it  was  so,"  said  Sitting  Bull, 
and  here  he  clapped  his  hands  rapidly,  twice  a  second,  to  express 
with  what  quickness  and  continuance  the  balls  flew  from  the 
Henry  and  Winchester  rifles  wielded  by  the  Indians.  **  They 
could  not  stand  up  under  such  a  fire,"  he  added. 

"Were  any  military  tactics  shown?  Did  the  Long  Haired 
Chief  make  any  disposition  of  his  soldiers,  or  did  it  seem  as 
though  they  iretreated  altogether,  helter-skelter,  fighting  for  their 
lives?" 

"They  kept  in  pretty  good  order.  Some  great  chief  must 
have  commanded  them  all  the  while.  They  would  fall  back 
across  a  covlie,  and  make  a  fresh  stand  beyond,  on  higher  ground* 
The  map  is  pretty  nearly  right.  It  shows  where  the  white  men 
stopped  and  fought  before  they  were  all  killed.  I  think  that  ia 
right  —  down  there  to  the  left,  just  above  the  Little  Big  Horn. 
There  was  one  party  driven  out  there,  away  from  the  rest,  and 
there  a  great  many  men  were  killed.  The  places  marked  on  the 
map  are  pretty  nearly  the  places  where  all  were  killed." 

**  Did  fhe  whole  command  keep  on  fighting  until  the  last?" 

**  Every  man,  so  far  as  my  people  could  see.  There  were  no 
cowards  on  either  side." 

Cowards  I  One  would  think  not.  The  best  testimony,  from 
one  who  has  examined  the  battle-field  and  the  line  of  Custer's  re- 
treat, is  as  follows:  — 

**From  this  point  [the  north  bank  of  the  Little  Big  Horn, 
where  Custer  was  forced  back  by  overpowering  numbers]  he  was 
driven  back  to  make  successive  stands  on  the  higher  ground. 
His  line  of  retreat  stretches^ from  the  river  to  the  spot  indicated 
on  the  map  as  that  where  he  fell.  On  the  line  of  retreat,  Cal- 
houn's company  seems  to  have  been  thrown  across  it  to  check 
the  Indians.    At  a  distance  of  about  three-quarters  of.^  mila 
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from  the  river,  the  whole  of  Calhoun's  company  lay  dead  in  an 
irregular  line,  Calhoun  and  Crittenden  in  place  in  the  rear. 
About  a  mile  beyond  this,  on  the  ridge  parallel  to  the  stream, 
still  following  the  line  of  retreat  indicated  on  the  map,  Keogh's 
company  was  slaughtered  in  position,  his  right  resting  on  the 
hfll  where  Custer  fell,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  held  by 
Yates'  company.  On  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  ridge 
Custer  made  his  last  desperate  stand.  Here,  with  Captain  Yates, 
Colonel  Cook,  Captain  Custer,  Lieutenant  Riley,  and  others,  and 
thirty-two  men  of  Yates'  command,  he  went  down,  fighting  he- 
roically to  the  last,  against  the  tremendous  odds  which  assailed 
them  on  all  sides.  It  is  believed  by  some  that,  finding  the  situa- 
tion a  desperate  one,  they  killed  their  horses  for  a  barricade. 
From  the  point  where  Custer  fell,  the  line  of  retreat  again 
doubles  back  toward  the  river  through  a  ravine,  and  along  this 
line  in  the  ravine  twenty-three  bodies  of  Smith's  company  were 
found.  Where  this  terminates,  near  the  river,  are  found  the  dead 
men  and  horses  of  Captain  Custer's  company,  commingled  with 
Smith's,  and  the  situation  of  the  dead  indicates  that  some  des- 
perate attempt  was  made  to  make  a  stand  near  the  river,  or  to 
gain  the  woods. 

I  inquired  of  Sitting  Bull:  **  How  long  did  this  big  fight  con- 
tinue?" 

*^  The  sun  was  there,"  he  answered,  pointing  to  within  two 
hours  of  from  the  western  horizon. 

*' You  cannot  certainly  depend,"  here  observed  Maj.  Walsh, 
''  upon  Sitting  Bull's  or  any  other  Indian's  statement  in  regard 
to  time  or  numbers.     But  his  answer  —  indeed,  all  his  answers  — 
exactly  correspond  with  the  replies  to  similar  questions  of  my 
own.     If  you  will  proceed  you  will  obtain  from  him  in  a  few 
moments  some  important  testimony." 
I  went  on  to  interrogate  Sitting  Bull :  — 
<*  This  big  fight,  then,  extended  through  three  hours?  " 
*'  Through  most  of  the  going  forward  of  the  sun." 
**  Where  was  the  Long  Hair  the  most  of  the  time?  " 
**  I  have  talked  with  my  people;  I  cannot  find  one  who  saw 
the  Long  Hair  until  just  before  he  died.     He  did  not  wear  his 
hair  long  as  he  used  to  wear  it.     His  hair  was  like  yours,"  said 
Sitting  Bull,  playfully  touching  my  forehead  with  his  fingers. 
*'  It  was  short,  but  it  was  of  the  color  of  the  grass  when  the  frost 
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*  Did  you  hear  from  your  people  how  he  died?  Did  he  die 
on  horseback'' 

"No;  none  of  them  died  on  horseback.** 

"An  were  dismounted?  " 

"Yes." 

"And  Custer,  the  Long  Hair?  '' 

"  Well,  I  have  understood  that  there  were  a  great  many  brave 
men  in  that  fight,  and  that  from  time  to  time,  while  it  was  going 
on,  they  were  shot  down  like  pigs.  They  could  not  help  them- 
selves. One  by  one  the  officers  fell.  I  believe  the  Long  Hair 
rode  across  once  from  this  place  down  here  (meaning  the  place 
where  Tom  Custer's  and  Smith's  companies  were  killed),  to  this 
place  up  here  (indicating  the  spot  on  the  map  where  Custer  fell), 
but  I  am  not  sure  about  this.  Any  way  it  was  said  that  up  there 
where  the  last  fight  took  place,  where  the  last  stand  was  made, 
the  Long  Hair  stood  like  a  sheaf  of  com  with  all  the  ears  fallen 
around  him." 

"Not  wounded?" 

"  No." 

"  How  many  stood  by  him? " 

"A  few." 

"When  did  he  fall?" 

"  He  killed  a  man  when  he  fell.     He  laughed." 

"  You  mean  he  cried  out?  " 

"  No,  he  laughed;  he  had  fired  his  last  shot/ 

"  From  a  carbine?  " 

"  No,  a  pistol." 

"  Did  he  stand  up  after  he  first  fell?" 

"  He  rose  up  on  his  hands  and  tried  another  shot,  but  his  pis* 
tol  would  not  go  off," 

"  Was  any  one  else  standing  up  when  he  fell  down?  " 

"  One  man  was  kneeling,  that  was  all.  But  he  died  before  the 
Long  Hair.  All  this  was  far  up  on  the  bluffs,  far  away  from  the 
Sioux  encampment.  I  did  not  see  it.  It  was  told  to  me.  But  it 
is  true." 

"  The  Long  Hair  was  not  scalped? ' 

"No;  my  people  did  not  want  his  scalp." 

"Why?" 

"  I  have  said  he  was  a  great  chief." 

"  Did  you  at  any  time,"  I  persisted,  "  during  the  progress  ©f 
the  fight,  believe  that  your  people  would  get  the  worst  of4t?  "  ^j^ 
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^'At  one  time,  as  I  have  told  you,  I  started  down  to  tell  the 
squaws  to  strike  the  lodges.  I  was  then  on  my  way  up  to  the 
right  end  of  the  camp,  where  the  first  attack  was  made  upon  us. 
But  before  I  reached  that  end  of  the  camp,  where  the  Minnecon- 
jou  and  Uncpapa  squaws  and  children  were,  and  where  some  of 
the  other  squaws  —  Cheyennes  and  Ogallalas  —  had  gone,  I  was 
overtaken  by  ,one  of  the  young  warriors,  who  had  just  come 
from  the  fight.  He  called  out  to  me.  He  said:  *  No  use  to 
leave  camp;  every  white  man  is  killed.'  So  I  stopped  and  went 
no  further.  I  turned  back,  and  by-and-by  I  met  the  warriors 
returning.'* 

^^  But  in  the  meantime,"  I  asked,  *^  were  there  no  warriors  oc- 
cupied up  here  at  the  right  end  of  the  camp?  Was  nobody  left, 
except  the  squaws  and  the  children  and  the  old  men,  to  take 
care  of  that  end  of  the  camp  ?  Was  nobody  ready  to  defend  it 
against  the  soldiers  in  those  intrenchments  up  there?  " 

*«  Oh,"  replied  Sitting  Bull  again,  **  there  was  no  need  to 
waste  warriors  in  that  direction.  There  were  only  a  few  soldiers 
in  those  intrendiments,  and  we  knew  they  wouldn't  dare  to 
come  out." 

This  finished  the  interview,  and  with  a  few  more  How  I  Hows^ 
the  wily  chieftain  withdrew. 

George  A.  Custer,  who  wrote  the  major  portion  of  this  book,  ^ 
an  account  of  whose  tragic  death  we  have  just  related,  was  born 
December  5,  1839,  in  a  western  village  called  New  Rumley,  in 
Ohio;  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  (June  25,  1876)  was  in  the 
thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  From  his  first  entrance  into 
public  life  he  never  suffered  a  reverse,  and  faults  and  merits  alike 
seemed  to  conspire  to  befriend  him  on  the  road  to  success.  Af- 
ter going  through  the  common  schools  came  his  first  piece  of  for- 
tune. John  A.  Bingham,  member  from  his  district,  sent  him  to 
West  Point  in  1857,  and  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  1861,  just  as 
he  graduated  into  the  army,  with  grade  of  second  lieutenant  of 
cavalry.  By  nature  he  was  remarkably  favored  physically,  being 
one  of  the  handsomest  of  men  —  tall,  slender,  lithe,  and  very  ac- 
tive; with  a  noble,  knightly  face  surrounded  by  long,  golden, 
curling  locks.  To  him.  West  Point  Academy  was  exceptionally 
irksome.  He  naively  tells  us,  in  a  class  of  thirty-four  members, 
thirty-three  graduated  above  him ;  and  almost  on  his  very  gradu- 
ation day,  his  reckless  romance  of  character  cost  him  a  court- 
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martial,  which  would  have  ruined  any  one  not  possessed  o£ 
«*  Custer's  luck/' 

There  is  something  peculiarly  characteristic  and  interesting  in 
the  story  he  tells  of  the  boy  officer  of  the  guard,  who,  seeing 
two  cadets  quarrelling,  instead  of  arresting  both,  calls  out  to  by- 
standers, **  Stand  back,  boys;  let's  have  a  fair  fight."  It  was 
the  key-note  of  his  whole  character.  **  Let's  have  a  fair  fight," 
was  his  motto  then  and  to  his  death,  and  no  man  ever  loved  one 
better.     Surely,  he  had  enough  of  fair  fights  the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  remains  of  General  George  A.  Custer  arrived  in  West 
Point,  New  York,  October  10, 1877,  on  steamer  **  Mary  Powell." 
Steamers  **  Hopkins  "  and  **  Henry  Smith  "  also  arrived  from 
New  York  with  the  Loyal  League  Commandery  and  Connec 
ticut  Volunteer  Cavalry  Association  on  board.  A  detachment 
of  cavalry  escorted  the  remains  to  the  chapel,  where  a  portion 
of  the  Episcopal  burial  service  was  read.  The  remains  were 
then  escorted  to  the  cemetery,  the  band  playing  a  funeral  march. 
At  the  grave  the  remainder  of  the  burial  service  was  read,  and 
the  infantry  fired  a  salute.  There,  beneath  the  green  sod,  sleeps 
as  brave  a  soldier  as  ever  trod  the  field  of  battle,  and  as  true  a 
heart  as  ever  beat  'neath  a  soldier's  uniform. 

Captains  Custer  and  Yates,  and  Lieutenants  A.  E.  Smith  and 
D.  Mclntoth  and  James  Calhoun,  were  reinterred  at  Fort  Leav- 
enworth, Kansas,  August  3, 1877. 

A  granite  shaft  which  is  to  mark  the  spot  where  Custer  and 
the  seven  companies  of  the  Seventh  United  States  Cavalry  laid 
down  their  lives,  was  shipped  from  Montello,  Wis.,  to  Montana, 
July  2,  1883.  The  monument  consists  of  a  cube  of  Montello 
granite,  four  and  one-half  by  five  and  one-half  feet,  resting  on 
a  base  of  the  same  material.  It  is  inscribed  with  the  names  of 
the  slain. 
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James  B.  Hickok,  better  known  as  Wild  Bill,  was  a  native  of 
Illinois.  From  childhood  up.  Wild  Bill,  as  we  shall  call  him, 
was  passionately  fond  of  fire-arms ;  and  at  twelve  years  of  age 
could  knock  the  eye  out  of  a  squirrel  at  almost  every  shot. 
Pistol  practice  was  his  favorite  amusement,  and  all  his  childish 
efforts  were  bent  on  obtaining  ammunition  to  pursue  his  beloved 
sport.  He  became  as  expert  in  the  use  of  fire-arms  as  the  pres- 
ent crack  nines  are  with  the  base  ball.  In  vain  did  his  parents 
endeavor,  by  force  and  persuasion,  to  induce  their  boy  to  attend 
the  country  school,  and  there  store  his  youthful  mind  with 
knowledge  that  would  serve  him  well  in  after  years ;  but  all  in 
vain.  Bill's  mind  was  otherwise  inclined;  and,  consequently, 
his  education  was  very  limited. 

Bill  left  home  when  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  made 
his  way  to  the  **  Future  Great  City"  (St.  Louis),  and  from  there 
proceeded  by  boat  to  Kansas,  where  he  joined  Jim  Lane's  famous 
jay-hawkers,  or  anti-slavery  forces.  In /all  trials  of  marksman- 
ship in  the  regiment  Bill  came  off  victorious,  and  was  often 
complimented  by  Colonel  Jim  Lane.  It  is  said  of  him  that, 
early  one  morning,  just  after  reveille,  a  flock  of  wild  geese 
were  heard  approaching,  flying  in  the  direction  of  the  camp. 
Billy  quickly  seized  his  repeating  rifle  and  secured  three  fine 
birds,  before  the  flock  could  escape  by  rising  higher  in  the  air. 
They  were  estimated  to  be  fully  two  hundred  yards  high. 

We  cannot  follow  this  remarkable  man  in  all  his  various 
ramblings,  nor  give  a  full  account  of  his  many  daring  deeds  and 
hair-breadth  escapes.  His  personal  appearance  is  accurately  de- 
scribed in  Chapter  IV.  of  this  book. 

Captain  B relates  the  following  adventure,  which  hap- 
pened during  one  of  their  foraging  expeditions  to  obtain  fresh 
meat :  — 

**  Early  one  morning.  Bill  came  on  the  trail  of  a  large  band  of 
elk,  and  soon  afterwards  we  were  in  hot  pursuit.  The  wind  was 
in  the  right  direction,  and  about  three  hours'  riding,  following 
carefully  the  trail,  brought  us  in  sight  of  the  elk^  who  were  en- 
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tirely  unsuspicious  of  the  slightest  danger.  Picketing  our 
horses,  we  now  commenced  to  stalk  on  foot,  and  the  ground  be- 
ing favorable,  got  within  forty  yards  of  where  they  were  making 
their  midday  halt.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  per- 
fectly beautiful  sight.  I  should  fancy  about  eighty  of  these 
magnificent  animals,  of  different  ages,  sexes,  and  sizes,  were  in 
the  band.  Some  were  lying  down,  and  others  quietly  feeding. 
Our  position  was  on  the  brow  of  a  small,  steep  sand  ridge,  thickly 
covered  with  long  grass  at  the  top,  through  which  we  could  watch 
quietly  the  movements  of  the  band  without  a  chance  of  being 
discovered.  A  good,  stiff  breeze,  blowing  directly  from  them  to 
us,  prevented  the  possibility  of  their  getting  our  wind;  and, 
there  being  no  danger  of  anything  alarming  them,  we  lay  for  at 
least  five  minutes  perfectly  still,  to  admire  so  grand  a  sight,  and 
get  quite  cool  and  collected  after  our  stalk.  How  poor  Landseer 
or  Rosa  Bonheur  would  have  enjoyed  such  a  sight  1  Of  all  ani- 
mal creation,  I  consider  the  elk,  beyond  question,  the  handsomest. 
The  bulls  were  full  maned  and  almost  black  about  the  ne^ 
and  muzzle.  Some  of  the  old  ones  had  grand  heads,  but  the 
greatest  number  were  about  one  or  two  years  old,  and  with  ant- 
lers not  fully  grown.  The  cows  were  very  handsome,  and  in 
splendid  condition ;  and  there  were  many  this  year's  calves,  all  as 
graceful  and  pretty  as  they  could  well  be. 

"  Picking  out  our  favorites,  we  now  got  ready.  I  selected  a 
fine  bull,  who  was  certainly  not  over  fifty  yards  from  where  I 
lay,  and  taking  a  deliberate  aim,  sent  a  bullet  directly  through 
his  heart.  Bill's  rifle  missed  fire,  and  Comstock  knocked  over  a 
grand  old  bull,  who  was  sent  kicking  to  the  ground.  We  then 
blazed  away  at  the  nearest  elk,  and  knocked  over  three  others. 
In  the  excitement  of  firing  at  the  retreating  elks,  no  attention 
was  paid  to  those  already  down,  and  we  were  disgusted  and  sur- 
prised to  see  Comstock's  first  love,  who  was  the  finest  of  the  lot, 
trotting  steadily  away  and  well  out  of  range. 

**  Cutting  the  throats  of  the  fallen  ones  as  quickly  as  possible, 
we  mounted  and  galloped  after  the  band,  who,  having  neither 
seen  nor  smelt  us,  were  by  no  means  greatly  alarmed ;  and  after 
a  sharp  spin  of  some  four  miles,  keeping  well  to  leeward  and 
out  of  sight,  again  struck  the  herd.  This  time  we  got  within 
about  a  hundred  yards  from  where  they  were  quietly  feeding  at 
a  walk,  and  once  more  did  considerable  execution.  It  was  now 
getting  late ;  we  had  as  much  meat  as  the  wagon  could  carj 
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and,  though  we  might  certainly  have  struck  the  band  a  third 
time,  as  they  had  never  either  seen  or  smelt  us,  we  tempered 
mercy  with  prudence,  and  rode  back  to  camp. 

^<  It  is  surprising  what  a  number  of  elk  got  off  after  having 
been  apparently  mortally  wounded,  and  considered  even  beyond 
the  assistance  of  another  shot. 

^<  Lieutenant  K.  once  shot  a  fine  bull  who  rolled  over,  like 
Comstock's  had  done,  seemingly  in  articulo  mortis.  He  had  on 
the  occasion  a  new  knife,  which  he  was  most  anxious  to  christen, 
and  laying  down  his  discharged  rifle,  he  advanced  to  flesh  his 
weapon.  The  elk,  however,  appeared  to  object  to  being  operated 
on,  and  kicked  lustily  whenever  he  approached  to  put  his  charity 
able  project  into  execution.  Now,  an  elk's  kick  is  worse  than 
one  from  a  Mexican  mustang,  and  the  lieutenant,  being  well 
aware  of  his  danger,  dodged  about  from  side  to  side  in  a  decid- 
edly cautious  and  wary  manner,  trying  in  vain,  to  reach  him 
safely.  This  game  lasted  over  two  minutes,  at  the  end  of  which 
^ne  the  animal,  apparently  disgusted  at  the  clumsy  efforts  being 
made  to  send  him  to  the  happy  hunting-grounds,  concluded  to 
remain  a  little  longer  on  this  earth,  and  quietly  jumping  up, 
galloped  off,  and  was  seen  no  more.'* 

A  still  more  amusing  incident  happened  to  Wild  £iU.  He 
also  one  day  knocked  over  a  fine  bull  who  fell  apparently  quite 
dead,  as  he  pitched  right  over  on  getting  the  shot,  with  one  of 
his  forelegs  entangled  amid  his  branching  antlers.  Bill  came 
up  to  cut  his  throat,  and,  to  save  the  trouble  of  picketing  his 
horse,  tied  the  end  of  the  lariat  to  the  elk's  hind  leg,  while  he 
dragged  the  body  round  to  a  more  convenient  position  for  per- 
forming his  execution.  The  movement  cleared  the  entangled 
limb,  and  the  elk,  who  was  only  *«  creased,"  i.e.,  shot  through 
the  thick  part  of  the  neck  and  momentarily  paralyzed,  jumped 
up,  and  with  the  horse  fastened  to  him,  galloped  off  as  strong 
and  well  as  if  he  had  never  been  touched.  The  sight  was  laugh- 
able in  the  extreme.  Away  went  the  elk,  and  following  close 
after  was  the  horse.  Wild  Bill  raced  after  the  pair,  shouting, 
♦*  Whoa,  Jerry !  Whoa,  Jerry  I  "  not  daring  to  fire  lest  he  should 
injure  his  horse 

No  one  could  tell  how  the  race  would  end.  Suddenly  the  elk 
turned  round  to  fight  the  horse,  whom  he  disliked  following  so 
close  to  his  heels.  This  gave  Bill  the  chance  he  wanted,  and. 
whipping  out  his  navy,  he  shot  the  lariat  in  two  just  where  it  was 
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tied  to  the  elk's  leg,  and  with  another  shot  laid  the  elk  out  on 
the  grass. 

•The  following  appeared  in  Harper^ s  Weekly.  Captain  Hon- 
esty was  relating  to  Colonel  N.  an  account  of  the  duel  be- 
tween Wild  Bill  and  Dave  Tutt.  I  will  give  the  story  in  his 
words:  — 

**They  say  Bill's  wild.  Now  he  isn't  any  sich  thing.  I've 
known  him  going  on  ter  ten  year,  and  he's  as  civil  a  disposed 
person  as  you'll  find  he-e-arabouts.     But  he  won't  be  put  upon. 

<<  I'll  tell  yer  how  it  happened.  But  come  inter  the  ofBce ; 
thar's  a  good  many  round  hy'ar  as  sides  with  Tutt  —  the  man 
that's  shot.  But  I  tell  you  'twas  a  fair  fight.  Take  some  whis- 
key? No?  Well,  I  will  if  yer'l  excuse  me.  You  see,"  con- 
tined  the  captain,  setting  the  empty  glass  on  the  table  in  an 
emphatic  way,  **  Bill  was  up  in  his  room  a-playin  seven  up,  or 
four  hand,  or  some  of  them  pesky  games.  Bill  refused  to  play 
with  Tutt,  who  was  a  professional  gambler.  Yer  see.  Bill  was  a 
scout  on  our  side  durin'  the  war,  and  Tutt  was  a  reb  scout.  Bill 
had  killed  Dave  Tutt's  mate,  and,  atween  one  thing  and  another, 
there  war  an  unusual  hard  feelin'  atwixt  'em. 

«<  Ever  sin'  Dave  come  back  he  had  tried  to  pick  a  row  with 
Bill ;  so  Bill  wouldn't  play  cards  with  him  any  more.  But  Dave 
stood  over  the  man  who  was  gambling  with  Bill  and  lent  the 
fellow  money.  Bill  won  about  two  hundred  dollars,  which  made 
Tutt  spiteful  mad,     Bime-by,  he  says  to  Bill :  — 

"  *  Bill,  you've  got  plenty  of  money ;  pay  me  that  $40  yer 
owe  me  in  that  horse  trade.' 

<<  And  Bill  paid  him.     Then  he  said:  — 

**  *  Yer  owe  me  $35  more ;  yer  lost  it  playin'  with  me  t'other 
night.' 

<<  Dave's  style  was  right  provoking ;  but  Bill  answered  him 
perfectly  gentlemanly :  — 

<<  *  I  think  yer  wrong  Dave.  It's  only  $25.  I  have  a 
memorandum  of  it  in  my  pocket,  downstairs.  Ef  it's  $35  I'll 
give  it  yer.' 

**  Now,  Bill's  watch  was  lyin'  on  the  table.  Dave  took  up 
the  watch  ,  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  said;  <  I'll  keep  this  yere 
watch  till  you  pay  me  that  $35. 

<<  This  made  Bill  shooting  mad;  fur  don't  yer  see  Colonel,  it 

.  war  a  doubting  his  honor  like,  so  he  got  up  and  looked  Dave  in 

the  eyes,  and  said  to  him;  ^  I  don't  want  ter  make  a  row  in  this 
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house.     It's  a  decent  house,  and  I  don't  want  ter  injure  the 
keeper.     You'd  better  put  that  watch  back  on  the  table." 

**  But  Dave  grinned  at  Bill  mighty  ugly,  and  walked  o£E  with 
the  watch,  and  kept  it  several  days.  All  this  time  Dave's  friends 
were  spurring  Bill  outer  fight ;  there  was  no  end  ter  the  talk. 
They  blackguarded  him  in  an  underhand  sort  of  a  way,  and 
tried  ter  get  up  a  scriminage,  and  then  they  thought  they  could 
lay  him  out.  Yer  see  Bill  had  enemies  all  about.  He's  settled 
the  accounts  of  a  heap  of  men  who  lived  round  here.  This  is 
about  the  only  place  in  Missouri  whar  a  reb  can  come  back  and 
live;  and  ter  tell  yer  truth.  Colonel "  — and  the  captain,  with  lui 
involuntary  movement,  hitched  up  his  revolver  belt  as  he  said 
with  expressive  significance,  **  they  don't  stay  long  round  here. 

Well,  as  I  war  saying,  these  rebs  don't  like  to  see  a  man 
walkin'  round  town  who  they  knew  in  the  reb  army  as  one  of 
their  men,  who  they  now  know  was  on  our  side,  all  the  time  he 
war  sendin,  us  information,  sometimes  from  Pap  Price's  own 
headquarters.  But  they  couldn't  provoke  Bill  inter  a  row,  for 
he's  afeard  of  hisself  when  begets  awful  mad;  and  he  allers  left 
his  shootin'  irons  in  his  room  when  he  went  out.  One  day  these 
cusses  drew  their  pistols  on  him  and  dared  him  to  fight,  and  tiien 
they  told  him  that  Tutt  was  a  goin'  ter  pack  that  watch  across  the 
squar'  next  day  at  noon. 

**  I  heard  of  this,  for  everybody  was  talkin'  about  it  on  the 
street,  and  so  I  went  after  Bill,  and  found  him  in  his  room, 
cleaning  and  greasing  and  loading  his  revolvers. 

**  *  Now,  Bill,'  says  I,  '  you're  goin'ter  git  inter  a  fight.' 

**  *  Don't  you  bother  yerself ,  captain,'  says  he.     *  It's  not  the 

first  time  I  have  been  in  a  fight;  and  these  d d  hounds  have 

put  on  me  long  enough.    You  don't  want  me  ter  give  up  my  honor, 
do  yer?' 

**  *  No,  Bill,'  says  I  *  yer  must  keep  yer  honor.' 

**  Next  day  about  noop,  Bill  went  down  on  the  squar.'  He  had 
said  that  Dave  Tutt  shouldn't  pack  that  watch  across  the  squar', 
unless  dead  men  could  walk. 

**  When  Bill  got  outer  the  squar'  he  found  a  crowd  stanin'  on 
the  corner  of  the  street  by  which  he  entered  the  squar',  whidi  is 
from  the  south,  yer  know.  In  this  crowd  he  saw  a  lot  of  Tutt's 
friends;  some  were  cousins  of  his'n,  just  back  from  the  reb 
army;  and  they  jeered  him,  and  boasted  that  Dave  was  a  goin* 
to  pack  that  watch  across  the  squar'  as  he  promised. 
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**  Then  Bill  saw  Tutt  stanin'  near  the  court-house,  which  yer 
remember  is  on  the  west  side,  so  that  the  crowd  war  behind 
Bill. 

"  Just  then  Tutt,  who  war  alone,  started  from  the  court-house 
and  walked  out  into  the  squar',  and  Bill  moved  away  from  the 
crowd  toward  the  west  side  of  the  squar'.  'Bout  fifteen  paces 
brought  them  opposite  to  each  other,  and  'bout  fifty  yards  apart. 
Tutt  then  showed  his  pistol.  Bill  had  kept  a  sharp  eye  on  him, 
and  before  Tutt  could  pint  it  Bill  had  his'n  out. 

^^At  that  moment  you  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop  in  that 
squar'.  Both  Tutt  and  Bill  fired,  but  one  discharge  followed  the 
other  so  quick  that  it's  hard  to  say  which  went  off  first.  Tutt 
was  a  famous  shot,  but  he  missed  this  time;  the  ball  from  his 
pistol  went  over  Bill's  head.  The  instant  Bill  fired,  without 
waitin'  ter  see  if  he  had  hit  Tutt,  he  wheeled  on  his  heels  and 
pointed  his  pistol  at  Tutt's  friends,  who  had  already  drawn  their 
weapons. 

"  *  Aren't  ye  satisfied,  gentlemen?'  cried  Bill,  as  cool  as  an 
alligator.  *  Put  up  your  shootin'  irons,  or  there'll  be  more  dead 
men  here.'     And  they  put  'em  up,  and  said  it  war  a  fair  fight. 

"  *  What  became  of  Tutt?'  I  asked  of  the  Captain,  who  had 
stopped  at  this  point  of  his  story,  and  was  very  deliberately  en- 
gaged in  refilling  his  empty  glass.  <0h,  Dave?  He  was  as 
plucky  a  feller  as  ever  drew  a  trigger ;  but,  Lord  bless  yer !  it 
was  no  use.  Bill  never  shoots  twice  at  the  same  man,  and  his 
ball  went  through  Dave's  heart.  He  stood  stock  still  for  a 
second  or  two,  then  raised  his  arm  as  if  ter  fire  again,  then  he 
swayed  a  little,  staggered  three  or  four  steps,  and  then  fell  dead. 
Bill  and  his  frjends  wanted  ter  have  the  thing  done  regular,  so 
we  went  up  ter  the  justice,  and  Bill  delivered  himself  up.  A 
jury  was  drawn ;  Bill  was  tried  and  cleared  the  next  day.  It  was 
proved  that  it  was  a  case  of  self-defence.  Don't  yer  see, 
Colonel?' 

**  I  answered  that  I  was  afraid  that  I  did  not  see  that  point  very 
dearly. 

**  *  Well,  well  1 '  he  replied,  with  an  air  of  compassion;  *  yoit 
haven't  drunk  any  whiskey,  that's  what's  the  matter  with  you.' 
And  then,  putting  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  with  a  half-mysterious 
half-conscious  look  in  his  face,  he  muttered,  in  a  whisper:— 

*<  *  The/act  i$  t/iar  was  an  undercurrent  of  a  woman  in  thai 
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Meeting  Wild  Bill  one  day  in  Springfield,  I  questioned  him 
about  the  McEandlas  affair. 

<<  I  don't  like  to  talk  about  that  McEandlas  affair/'  said  Bill, 
in  answer  to  my  question.  **  It  gives  me  a  queer  shiver  when- 
ever I  think  of  it,  and  somethimes  I  dream  about  it,  and  wake 
up  in  a  cold  sweat. 

'^  You  see  this  McEandlas  was  the  captain  of  a  gang  of 
desperadoes,  horse  thieves,  murderers,  regular  cut  throats,  who 
were  the  terror  of  every  body  on  the  border,  and  who  kept  us  in 
the  mountains  in  hot  water  whenever  they  were  around.  I 
knew  them  all  in  the  mountains,  when  they  pretended  to  be 
trapping,  but  they  were  hiding  from  the  hangman.  McEandlas 
was  the  biggest  scoundrel  and  bully  of  them  all,  and  was  allers 
a  braggin'  of  what  he  could  do.  One  day  I  beat  him  shootin'  i^ 
a  mark,  and  then  threw  him  at  the  back-holt.  And  I  didn't 
drop  him  as  soft  as  you  would  a  baby,  you  may  be  sure.  Well 
he  got  savage  mad  about  it,  and  swore  he  would  have  his  revenge 
on  me  sometime. 

*<  This  was  just  before  the  war  broke  out,  and  we  were  already 
takin' sides  in  the  mountains  either  for  the  South  or  the  Union. 
McEandlas  and  his  gang  were  border  ruffians  in  the  Eansas 
row,  and  of  course  they  went  with  the  rebs.  Bime-by  he  dar'd 
out,  and  I  shouldn't  have  thought  of  the  feller  agin  ef  he  hadn't 
crossed  my  path.     It  'pears  he  didn't  forget  me. 

^*  It  was  in  1861,  when  I  guided  a  detachment  of  cavalry  who 
were  comin'  in  from  Camp  Floyd.  We  had  nearly  reached  the 
Eansas  line,  and  were  in  South  Nebraska,  when  one  afternoon  I 
went  out  of  camp  to  go  to  the  cabin  of  an  old  friend  of  mine,  a 
Mrs.  Waltman.  I  took  only  one  of  my  revolvers  with  me,  for 
although  the  war  had  broke  out,  I  didn't  think  it  necessary  to 
carry  both  my  pistols,  and  in  all  or* nary  scrimmages,  one  is  better 
than  a  dozen,  ef  you  shoot  straight.  I  saw  some  wild  turkeys 
on  the  road  as  I  was  goin'  down  and  popped  one  of  'em  over, 
thinkin'  he'd  be  just  the  thing  for  supper. 

**  Well,  I  rode  up  to  Mrs.  Waltman's,  jumped  off  my  horse, 
and  went  into  the  cabin,  which  is  like  most  of  the  cabins  on  the 
prarer,  with  only  one  room,  and  that  had  two  doors,  one  open- 
in'  in  front  and  tother  on  a  yard  like. 

<<  *  How  are  you,  Mrs.  Waltman?  '  I  said,  feeling  as  jolly  as 
you  please. 

**  <  The  minute  she  saw  me  she  turned  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and 
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screamed:  *  Is  that  you,  BUI?  Oh,  my  Grod !  they  will  kill  you ! 
Eun  1    Run  I    They  will  kill  you  I ' 

*'  *  Who's  a  goin'  to  kill  me?  *  said  L  *  There's  two  can  play 
at  that  game.' 

<<  ^It's  McEandlas  and  his  gang.  There's  ten  of  them,  and 
you've  no  chance.  They've  jes'  gone  down  the  road  to  the  corn- 
rack.  They  came  up  here  only  five  minutes  ago.  McKandlas 
was  draggin*  poor  Parson  Shipley  on  the  ground  with  a  lariat 
round  his  neck.  The  preacher  was  most  dead  with  choking  and 
the  horses  stamping  on  him.  McEandlas  knows  yer  bringin'  in 
that  party  of  Yankee  cavalry,  and  he  swears  he'll  cut  yer  heart 
out.  Run,  BiD,  run  I  —  But  it's  too  late;  they're  comin'  up  the 
lane.' 

**  While  she  was  a  talkin'  I  remembered  I  had  but  one  revol- 
ver, and  a  load  gone  out  of  that.  On  the  table  there  was  a  horn 
of  powder  and  some  little  bars  of  lead.  I  poured  some  powder 
into  the  empty  chamber  and  rammed  the  lead  after  it  by  ham- 
mering the  barrel  on  the  table,  and  had  just  capped  the  pistol 
when  I  heard  McEandlas  shout. 

**  *  There's  that  d d  Yank,  Wild  Bill's  horse;  he's  here; 

and  we'll  skin  him  alive  I ' 

**  If  I  had  thought  of  runnin'  before  it  was  too  late  now,  and 
the  house  was  my  best  holt  as  sort  of  fortress,  like.  I  never 
thought  I  should  leave  that  room  alive." 

The  scout  stopped  in  his  story,  rose  from  his  seat,  and  strode 
back  and  forward  in  a  state  of  great  excitement. 

**  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Eemel,"  he  resumed,  after  a  while; 
**I  don't  mind  a  scrimmage  with  these  fellows  round  here. 
Shoot  one  or  two  of  them  and  the  rest  run  away.  But  all  of 
McEandlas's  gang  were  reckless,  blood-thirsty  devils,  who  would 
fight  as  long  as  they  had  strength  to  pull  a  trigger.  I  have  been 
in  tight  places,  but  that's  one  of  the  few  times  I  said  my 
prayers. 

"  *  Surround  the  house  and  give  him  no  quartei;! '  yelled 
McEandlas.  When  I  heard  that  I  felt  as  quiet  and  as  cool  as  if 
I  was  a-going  to  church.  I  looked  round  the  room  and  saw  a 
Hawkins  rifle  hanging  over  the  bed. 

** « Is  that  loaded?  '  said  I  to  Mrs.  Waltman. 

**  *  Yes,'  the  poor  thing  whispered.  She  was  so  frightened 
she  couldn't  speak  out  loud. 

«  «Are  you  sure? '  said  I,  as  I  jumped  to  the  bed  and  caught  j^ 
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it  from  its  hooks.  Alth9ugh  my  eye  did  not  leave  the  door,  yet 
I  could  see  she  nodded  <  Yes/  again.  I  put  the  revolver  on  the 
bed,  and  just  then  McKandlas  poked  his  head  inside  the  doorway, 
but  jumped  back  when  he  saw  me  with  a  rifle  in  my  hand. 

V  Come  in  here,  you  cowardly  dog  1 '  I  shouted.  *  Come  in 
here,  and  fight  me  I ' 

**  McEjindlas  was  no  coward,  if  he  was  a  bully.  He  jumped 
inside  the  room  with  his  gun  levelled  to  shoot;  but  he  was  not 
quick  enough.  My  rifle  ball  went  through  his  heart.  He  fell 
back  outside  the  house,  where  he  was  found  afterward  holding 
tight  to  his  rifle,  which  had  fallen  over  his  head. 

**  His  disappearance  was  followed  by  a  yell  from  his  gang,  and 
then  there  was  a  dead  silence.  I  put  down  the  rifle  and  took  the 
revolver,  and  I  said  to  myself :  *  Only  six  shots  and  nine  men  to 
kill.  Save  you  powder,  Bill,  for  the  death-hug's  a-comin* !  *  I 
don't  know  why  it  was.  Kernel,'*  continued  Bill,  looking  at  me 
inquiringly,  **  but  at  that  moment  things  seemed  clear  and  sharp. 
I  could  think  strong. 

<<  There  was  a  few  seconds  of  that  awful  stillness,  and  then 
the  ruffians  came  rushin'  in  at  both*  doors.  How  wild  they 
looked  with  their  red,  drunken  faces  and  inflamed  eyes,  shouting 
and  cussing  I  But  I  never  aimed  more  deliberately  in  my  life. 

**  One  —  two  —  three  —  four ;  and  four  men  fell  dead. 

**That  didn't  stop  the  rest.  Two  of  them  fired  their  bird- 
guns  at  me.  And  then  I  felt  a  sting  run  all  over  me.  The  room 
was  full  of  smoke.  Two  got  in  close  to  me,  their  eyes  glaring 
out  of  the  clouds.  One  I  knocked  down  with  my  fist.  *  You 
are  out  of  the  way  for  a  while,'  I  thought.  The  second  I  shot 
dead.  The  other  three  clutched  me  and  crowded  me  on  to  the 
bed.  I  fought  hard.  I  broke  with  my  hand  one  man's  arm. 
He  had  his  fingers  around  my  throat.  Before  I  could  get  to  my 
feet  I  was  struck  across  the  breast  with  the  stock  of  a  rifle,  and 
I  felt  the  blood  rushing  out  of  my  nose  and  mouth.  Then  I  got 
ugly,  an(\  I  remember  that  I  got  hold  of  a  knife,  and  then  it  was 
all  cloudy  like,  and  I  was  wild,  and  I  struck  savage  blows,  fol- 
lowing the  devils  up  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  room  and 
into  the  corners,  striking  and  slashing  until  I  knew  that  every- 
one was  dead. 

**  All  of  a  sudden  it  seemed  as  if  my  htert  was  on  fire.  I  was 
bleeding  everywhere.  I  rushed  out  to  the  well  and  drank  from 
the  bucket,  and  then  tumbled  down  in  a  faint." 
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Breathless  with  the  intense  interest  with  which  I  had  followed 
this  strange  story ,  all  the  more  thrilling  and  weird  when  its  hero, 
seeming  tp  live  over  again  the  bloody  events  of  that  day,  gave 
^way  to  its  terrible  spirit  with  wild,  savage  gestures.  I  saw  then  — 
^hat  my  scrutiny  of  the  morning  had  failed  to  discover  —  the  . 
tiger  which  lay  concealed  beneath  that  gentle  exterior. 

"You  must  have  been  hurt  almost  to  death,"  I  said. 

"  There  was  eleven  bucknshot  in  me.  I  carry  some  of  them 
now.  I  was  cut  in  thirteen  places.  All  of  them  bled  enough  to 
have  let  out  the  life  of  a  man.  But  that  blessed  old  Dr.  Mills 
pulled  me  through  it,  after  a  bed  siege  of  many  a  long  week." 

**  That  prayer  of  yours,  Bill,  may  have  been  more  potent  for 
your  safety  than  you  think.  You  should  thank  God  for  your 
deliverance." 

**  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Kernel,"  responded  the  scout,  with  a 
certain  solemnity  in  his  grave  face,  **  I  don't  talk  about  such 
things  ter  the  people  round  here,  but  I  allers  feel  sort  of  thank- 
ful when  I  get  out  of  a  bad  scrape." 

**  In  all  your  wild  perilous  adventures,"  I  asked  him,  **  have 
you  ever  been  afraid?  Do  you  know  what  the  sensation  is?  I 
am  sure  you  will  not  misunderstand  the  question,  for  I  take  it 
we  soldiers  comprehend  justly  that  there  is  no  higher  courage 
than  that  which  shows  itself  when  the  consciousness  of  danger  is 
keen,  but  where  moral  strength  overcomes  the  weakness  of  the 
body." 

"  I  think  I  know  what  you  mean,  sir,  and  I'm  not  ashamed  to 
say  that  L  have  been  so  frightened  that  it  'peared  as  if  all  the 
strength  and  blood  had  gone  out  of  my  body,  and  my  face  was 
as  white  as  chalk.  It  was  at  the  Wilmecreek  fight.  I  had  fired 
more  than  fifty  cartridges,  and  I  think  fetched  my  man  every 
time.  I  was  on  the  skirmish  line,  and  was  working  up  closer  to 
the  rebs,  when  all  of  a  sudden  a  battery  opened  fire  right  in 
front  of  me,  and  it  sounded  as  if  fifty  thousand  guns  were  firing, 
and  every  shot  and  shell  screeched  within  six  inches  of  my  head. 
It  was  the  first  time  I  was  ever  under  artillery  fire,  and  I  was  so 
frightened  that  I  couldn't  move  for  a  minute  or  so,  and  when  I 
did  go  back,  the  boys  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  a  ghost?  They 
may  shoot  bullets  at  me  by  the  dozen,  and  its  rather  exciting  if 
I  can  shoot  back;  but  I  am  always  sort  of  nervous  when  the  big 
guns  go  off." 

**  I  would  like  to  see  you  shoot." 
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"Would  yer?"  replied  the  scout,  drawing  his  revolver;  and 
approaching  the  window,  he  pointed  to  a  letter  O  in  a  signboard 
which  was  fixed  to  the  stone  wall  of  a  building  on  the  other  side 
of  the  way. 

**  That  sign  is  more  than  fifty  yards  away.  I  will  put  these 
six  balls  into  the  inside  of  the  circle  which  isn't  bigger  than  a 
man's  heart." 

In  an  off-hand  way,  and  without  sighting  the  pistol  with  his 
eye,  he  discharged  the  six  shots  of  his  revolver.  I  afterwards 
saw  that  all  the  bullets  had  entered  the  circle. 

As  Bill  proceeded  to  reload  his  pistol,  he  said  to  me,  with  a 
naivete  of  manner  which  was  meant  to  be  assuring:  — 

"Whenever  you  get  into  a  row,  be  sure  and  not  shoot  too 
quick.  Take  time.  I've  known  many  a  feller  slip  up  for  shoot- 
in'  in  a  hurry." 

It  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  volume  with  the  adventures  of  tiiat 
remarkable  man.  My  object  here  has  been  to  make  a  slight 
record  of  one  who  was  one  of  the  best  —  perhaps  the  very  best — 
example  of  a  class  who,  more  than  any  other,  encountered  perils 
and  privations  in  defence  of  our  frontier  settlers. 

Wild  Bill's  wife  was  as  remarkable  a  woman  as  Bill  was  a 
man.  She  had  two  husbands,  and  both  were  assassinated  by 
worthless  characters.  She  married  her  first  husband  while  a  girl 
of  fifteen;  he  being  the  well-known  clown  and  showman,  Wil- 
liam Lake,  who  was  famous  all  over  the  union  in  the  early  days 
of  show  business,  before  mammoth  aggregations  like  Bamum's 
took  the  field. 

She  was  financial  manager  of  the  concern,  and,  being  a 
woman  of  natural  parts  and  positive  character,  proved  a  very  suc- 
cessful financier.  August  21,  1869,  while  the  circus  was  exhibit- 
ing at  Granby,  Newton  County,  Mo.,  a  loafer  named  Jake 
Killian  slipped  in  without  paying.  Lake  noticed  this,  and,  sum- 
moning a  couple  of  men,  ejected  the  deadhead,  who  armed  him- 
self, returned  to  the  tent,  paid  his  way  in,  and,  seeking  out 
Lake,  shot  him  dead.  The  murderer  escaped,  but  was  tracked, 
captured,  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  —  to  three  and  a  half 
years'  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  !  After  her  husband's 
death  Mrs.  Lake  took  the  management  of  the  circus,  which  she 
conducted  for  three  seasons,  visiting  all  parts  of  the  Union. 
She  then  sold  off  her  menagerie,  apparatus  and  stud,  and  settled 
in  some  Western  city  —  Chicago,  I  think — whence  in  the  winter 
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of  1875-6  she  proceeded  so  San  Francisco.  There  she  remained 
bat  a  few  weeks,  coming  to  Cheyenne  a  year  ago  last  April, 
where  a  little  while  afterwards  she^  married  again,  her  second 
husband  being  J.  B.  Hickok,  so  widely  known  as  **  Wild  Bill.'* 
Mrs.  Lake  certainly  entertained  a  deep  and  lasting  affection 
for  Hickok,  and  Hickok  as  truly  reciprocated  her  passion,  as  the 
following  letter,  written  not  long  after  their  marriage,  when  he 
had  gone  to  the  Black  Hills  to  seek  fortune  and  adventure,  will 
testify: — 

**Deadwood,  Black  Hills, 
**  Dakota  Territory,  July  17,  1876. 
**  My  own  Darling  Wife  Agnes:  I  have  but  a  few  moments 
left  before  this  letter  starts.  I  never  was  so  well  in  my  life. 
You  would  laugh  to  see  me  now.  I  have  just  got  in  from  pros- 
pecting. Will  go  out  again  to-morrow.  Will  write  again  in  the 
morning,  but  God  knows  when  it  (the  letter)  will  start.  My 
friend  will  take  this  to  Cheyenne  if  he  lives.  I  don't  expect  to 
hear  from  you;  but  it  is  all  the  same.  I  know  my  Agnes  and 
only  live  to  love  her.  Never  mind,  pet,  we  will  have  a  home  yet. 
Then  we  will  be  so  happy.  lam  almost  sure  I  will  do  well  here. 
The  man  is  hurrying  me.     Good  by,  dear  wife.     Love  to  Emma. 

*' J.  B.  Hickok  (Wild  Bill)." 

Such  a  letter,  betraying  the  most  lover-like  aspirations  and  a 
strong  vein  of  romance,  was  to  be  looked  for  from  such  a  man  as  '' 
Custer  had  described  and  analyzed,   though  it  will  read  oddly  to 
any  one  at  the  I^ast  accustomed  to  regard  the  frontiersman  of 
many  brawls  as  of  necessity  a  bully  and  a  blackguard. 

This  was  probably  the  last  letter  Wild  Bill  ever  wrote,  for  hig 
death  ensued  a  fortnight  later.  No  Sioux  took  his  coveted  scalp, 
no  hero  of  the  frontier  **got  the  drop"  on  him.  It  might  be 
said  of  him  as  of  the  Jewish  warrior,  **  Died  Abner  as  the  fool 
dieth,  "  or  as  Johnson  wrote  of  Charles  XH. : — 

His  fall  was  dDstlned  to  a  foreign  strand, 
A  petty  fortress  and  a  dubious  hand. 

He  does  not  appear  to  have  set  out  on  the  prospecting  tour  to 
which  he  alludes  in  his  letter,  for  August  1st  he  was  still  at 
Deadwood,  where  fate  brought  him  to  the  same  card-table  with 
one  Jack  McCall,  a  gambling  sharper  and  an  ugly  character.  Of 
him  Bill  got  the  better  at  poker.     On  the  last  hand  McCaU.  bet   j 
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$10  and  lost,  and  when  he  came  to  settle  found  that  he  had  only 
$7.50.  Billy  remarking,  "You  oughtn't  to  overbet  your  pile; 
that's  no  way  to  play  cards,"  handed  him  back  a  $5  bill  to  pay 
for  his  lodging  and  breakfast,  and  the  men  parted.  He  thought 
no  more  of  the  matter,  neither  did  any  one  else  who  knew  of  it. 
Next  morning  Bill  was  sitting  with  a  number  of  card-players  in 
the  Senate  saloon,  when  McCall  came  behind  him  noiselessly 
placed  the  muzzle  of  his  revolver  to  the  back  of  his  head  and 
crying,  "  Take  that,  damn  you,"  fired.  Wild  Bill  died,  and 
never  knew  how,  why,  or  by  whom  he  was  killed.  The  ball 
traversed  the  skull,  came  out  under  his  right  eye,  and  entered 
the  arm  of  his  opponent,  a  steamboat  captain,  disabling  him  for 
life.  McCall,  keeping  his  revolver  cocked  and  pointed  on  the 
players,  backed  out  of  the  room  and  escaped.  A  miners*  court 
was  formed,  which  acquitted  him,  mainly  because  of  His  declara- 
tion that  Wild  Bill  had  killed  his  brother  in  an  affray,  so  that  he 
was  but  the  avenger  of  blood.  California  Joe,  another  of  Custer's 
scouts,  whom  he  describes  at  length  in  this  book,  however,  ap- 
proached him  after  the  acquittal  and  said  significantly,  "  I  guess 
you  had  better  leave  Deadwood,  it  isn't  a  healthy  place."  Mo- 
Call  looked  in  his  eye  and  left. 

Deadwood  was  not  a  healthy  place.  A  little  while  later  Cali- 
fomia  Joe  was  killed;  not  until  he  had  assisted  in  a  notable  fun- 
eral accorded  to  the  remains  of  Wild  Bill,  whom  the  people  of 
Deadwood  seem  to  have  regretted  sincerely.  McCall  went  on  to 
Custer  City,  and  there  could  not  keep  from  boasting  that  he  had 
killed  Wild  Bill.  A  United  States  Marshall  overheard  him  and 
arrested  him,  and  on  the  1st  of  March  last  the  murderer  of  the 
second  of  Mrs.  Lake's  husbands  was  hanged  in  due  course  of 
law  at  Yankton.  He  died  game.  As  Marshall  Burdick  was  re- 
turning from  the  execution  he  received  the  following  letter:  — 

"  Louisville,  Ky.,  February  25,  1877. 
^*  Dear  Sm:  I  saw  in  the  morning  papers  a  piece  about  the 
sentence  of  the  murderer  of  *  Wild  Bill,'  Jack  McCall.  There 
was  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  John  McCall  left  here  about  six 
years  ago,  who  has  not  been  beard  from  for  the  last  three  years. 
He  has  a  father,  mother,  and  three  sisters  living  here  in  Louis- 
ville, who  are  very  uneasy  about  him  since  they  heard  abou^  the 
murder  of  <  Wild  Bill.'  If  you  can  send  us  any  information 
about  him  we  will  be  very  thankful  to  you.     This  John  McCall 
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18  about  twenty-five  years  old;  has  light  hair,  inclined  to  curl, 
and  one  eye  crossed.     I  cannot  say  about  his  height,  as  he  was 
not  grown  when  he  left  here.    Please  write  as  soon  as  conven* 
lent,  as  we  are  very  anxious  to  here  from  you. 
**  Very  respectfully, 

"Maey  a.  McCall.'' 
It  was  the  same  John  McCall  who  had  left  home  six  years  be- 
fore, a  boy  still  at  the  growing  age,  who  had  turned  gambler  and 
ruffian,  and  had  trodden  the  red  path  of  murder  to  the  scaffold. 
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XXIV. 

Hon.  W.  F.  Cody  ("Buffalo  Bill''),  was  bom  in  Scott 
County,  Iowa,  from  whence  his  father,  Isaac  Cody,  emigrated  a 
few  years  afterwards  to  the  distant  frontier  Territory  of  Kansas, 
settling  near  Fort  Leavenworth.  While  still  a  boy  his  father 
was  killed  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  **  Border  War,"  and  his 
youth  was  passed  amid  all  the  excitements  and  turmoil  incident  to 
the  strife  and  discord  of  that  unsettled  community,  where  the 
embers  of  political  contentions  smouldered  until  they  hurst  into 
the  burning  flame  of  civil  war.  This  state  of  affairs  among  the 
white  occupants  of  the  territory,  and  the  ingrained  ferocity  and 
hostility  to  encroachment  from  the  native  savage,  created  an 
atmosphere  of  adventure  well  calculated  to  educate  one  of  his 
peculiar  temperament  to  a  familiarity  with  danger  and  self-reli- 
ance in  the  protective  means  for  its  avoidance. 

From  a  child  used  to  shooting  and  riding,  he  at  an  early  age 
became  a  celebrated  pony  express  rider,  then  the  most  dangerous 
occupation  on  the  plains.  He  was  known  as  a  boy  to  be  most 
fearless,  and  ready  for  any  mission  of  danger,  and  respected  by 
such  men  then  engaged  in  the  express  service  as  Old  Jule  and  the 
terrible  Slade,  whos^  correct  finale  is  truthfully  told  in  Mark 
Twain's  **  Roughing  It."  He  accompanied  General  Albert  Sid- 
ney Johnston  on  his  Utah  expedition,  guided  trains  overland, 
hunted  for  a  living,  and  gained  his  sobriquet  by  wresting  the  laurels 
as  a  buffalo  hunter  from  all  claimants  —  notably  Comstock,  in  a 
contest  with  whom  he  killed  sixty-nine  buffaloes  in  one  day  to 
Comstock's  forty-six  —  became  scout  and  guide  for  the  now 
celebrated  Fifth  Cavalry  (of  which  Gren.  E.  A.  Carr  was  major), 
and  is  thoroughly  identified  with  that  regiment's  Western  his- 
tory ;  was  chosen  by  the  Kansas  and  Pacific  Railroad  to  supply 
meat  to  the  laborers  while  building  the  road,  in  one  season  kill- 
ing four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two,  besides  deer  and 
antelope ;  was  chief  of  scouts  in  the  department  that  protected 
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the  building  of  the  Union  Pacific.  In  these  various  duties  his 
encounters  with  the  red  men  have  been  innumerable,  and  are 
well  authenticated  by  army  officers  in  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try. In  fact,  wherever  you  meet  an  army  officer,  there  you 
meet  an  admirer  and  indorser  of  Buffalo  Bill.  He  is,  in  fact,  the 
representative  man  of  the  frontiei*smen  of  the  past  —  that  is,  not  ^ 
the  bar-room  brawler  or  bully  of  the  settlements,  but  a  genuine 
specimen  of  Western  manhood,  —  a  child  of  the  plains,  who  was 
raised  there,  and  familiar  with  the  country  previous  to  railroads, 
and  when  it  was  known  on  our  maps  as  the  **  Great  American 
Desert,''  so  graphically  described  by  General  Custer  in  the  first 
chapter  of  this  book.  By  the  accident  of  birth  and  early  asso- 
ciation, a  man  who  became  insensibly  inured  to  the  hardships  and 
dangers  of  primitive  existence,  and  possessed  of  those  qualities 
that  afterward  enabled  him  to  hold  positions  of  trust,  and  with- 
out his  knowing  or  intending  it,  made  him  nationally  famous. 

Qen.  Richard  Irving  Dodge,  Gen.  Sherman's  chief  of  staff, 
correctly  says :  — 

**  The  success  of  every  expedition  against  Indians  depends,  to  a 
degree,  on  the  skill,  fidelity,  and  intelligence  of  the  men  em- 
ployed as  scouts,  for  not  only  is  the  commfind  habitually  depend- 
ent on  them  for  good  routes  atfd  cotnfortable  camps,  but  the 
officer  in  command  must  rely  on  them  almost  entirely  for  their 
knowledge  of  the  position^ond  movements  of  the  enemy." 

Therefore,  besides  mere  t)ersofial  bravery,  a  scout  must  possess 
the  moral  qualities  associated  with  a  good  captain  of  a  ship  — 
full  of  self-reliance  in  his  own  ability  to  meet  and  overcome  any 
unlooked-for  difficulties,  to  be  a  thorough  student  of  nature,  a 
self-taught  weather  prophet,  a  geologist  by  experience,  an  astron- 
omer by  necessity,  a  naturalist,  and  thoroughly  educated  in  the 
warfare,  stratagems,  trickery,  and  skill  of  his  implacable  Indian 
foe.  Because  in  handling  expeditions  or  leading  troops,  on  him 
alone  depends  correctness  of  destination,  avoidance  of  dangers, 
protection  against  sudden  storms,  the  finding  of  game,  grass, 
woods,  and  water,  the  lack  of  which,  of  course,  is  more  fatal  than 
the  deadly  bullet.  In  fact,  more  lives  have  been  lost  on  the  plains 
from  incompetent  guides  than  ever  the  Sioux  or  Pawnees 
destroyed. 

Our  best  Indian-fighting  officers  are  quick  to  recognize  these 
traits  in  those  claiming  frontier  lore,  and  to  no  one  in  the  mili- 
tary history  of  the  West  has  such  deference  been  shown  by  them 
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than  to  W.  F.  Cody,  as  is  witnessed  by  the  continuous  years  of 
service  he  has  passed,  the  different  commands  he  has  served,  the 
expeditions  and  campaigns  he  has  been  identified  with,  his  re*- 
peated  holding,  when  he  desired,  the  position  of  *<  Chief  of 
Scouts  of  United  States  Army,"  and  the  intimate  associations 
and  contact  resulting  from  it  with  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman  (with 
whom  he  was  at  the  making  of  the  Comanche  and  Kiowa  treaty). 
Gen.  Phil.  Sheridan  (who  has  often  given  him  special  recogni- 
tion, and  chosen  him  to  organize  expeditions,  notably  that  of  the 
Duke  Alexis,  related  in  a  previous  chapter  of  this  work),  old 
Gen.  Harney,  Gens.  W.  S.  Hancock,  Crook,  Pope,  Miles,  Ord, 
Augur,  Terry,  McKenzie,  Carr,  Forsythe,  Merritt,  Brisbin, 
Emory,  Gibbon,  Royal,  Hazen,  Duncan,  Palmer,  Pembroke,  and 
the  late  lamented  Gen.  Custer.  His  history,  in  fact,  would  be 
almost  a  history  of  the  middle  West,  and,  though  younger, 
equalling  in  term  of  service  and  in  personal  adventure,  Kit  Car- 
son, Old  Jim  Bridgcr,  California  Joe,  Wild  Bill,  and  the  rest  of 
his  dead  and  gone  associates. 

As  another  evidence  of  the  confidence  placed  in  his  frontierB- 
manship,  it  may  suffice  to  mention  the  celebrities  whose  money 
and  position  most  naturally  sought  the  best  protection  the  West- 
ern market  could  afford,  and  who  chose  to  place  their  lives  in 
his  keeping:  Sir  Geoge  Gore,  Earl  Dunraven,  James  Grordon  Ben. 
nett,  Duke  Alexis,  Gen.  Custer,  Lawrence  Jerome,  Remington, 
Professor  Ward  of  Rochester,  Professor  Marsh  of  Yale  College, 
Major  J.  G.  Hecksher,  Dr.  Kmgsley  (Canon  Kingsley's  brother), 
and  others  of  equal  rank  and  distinction. 

The  following  letter  of  his  old  commander  and  celebrated 
Indian  fighter,  Gen.  £.  A.  Carr,  written  years  ago  relative  to 
him,  is  a  tribute  as  generous  as  any  brave  man  has  ever  made  to 
one  of  his  position.  ^^From  his  services  with  my  command, 
steadily  in  the  field,  I  am  qualified  to  bear  testimony  as  to  his 
qualities  and  character. 

*<  He  was  very  modest  and  unassuming.  He  is  a  natural 
gentleman  in  his  manners  as  well  as  in  character,  and  has  none 
of  the  roughness  of  the  typical  frontiersman.  He  can  take  bis 
own  part  when  required,  but  I  have  never  heard  of  his  using  a 
knife  or  a  pistol,  or  engaging  in  a  quarrel  when  it  could  be  avoided. 
His  personal  strength  and  activity  are  very  great,  and  his  temper 
and  d^spo8ition  are  so  good  that  no  one  has  reason  to  quarrel 
with  him. 
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*<  His  eyesight  is  better  than  a  good  field-glass ;  he  is  the  best 
trailer  I  ever  heard  of,  and  also  the  best  judge  of  the  •  lay  of 
country' — that  is,  he  is  able  to  tell  what  kind  of  country  is 
ahead,  so  as  to  know  how  to  act.  He  is  a  perfect  judge  of 
distance,  and  always  ready  to  tell  correctly  how  many  miles  it 
is  to  water,  or  to  any  place,  or  how  many  miles  have  been 
marched.     ♦     *     * 

**  Mr.  Cody  seemed  never  to  tire,  and  always  ready  to  go,  in 
the  darkest  night  or  the  worst  weather,  and  usually  volunteered, 
knowing  what  the  emergency  required.  His  trailing,  when  fol- 
lowing Indians  or  looking  for  stray  animals  or  game,  is  simply 
wonderful.     He  is  a  most  extraordinary  hunter. 

**  In  a  fight  Mr.  Cody  is  never  noisy,  obstreperous,  or  excited. 
In  fact,  I  never  hardly  noticed  him  in  a  fight,  unless  I  happened 
to  want  him,  or  he  had  something  to  report,  when  he  was  always 
in  the  right  place,  and  his  information  was  always  valuable  and 
reliable. 

**  During  the  winter  of  1866  we  encouptered  hardships  and  ex- 
posure in  terrific  snow  storms,  sleet,  etc.  On  one  occasion  that 
winter  Mr.  Cody  showed  his  quality  by  quietly  offering  to  go 
with  some  dispatches  to  Gen.  Sheridan  across  a  dangerous 
region,  where  another  principal  scout  was  reluctant  to  risk  him- 
self.    ♦♦     * 

*<  Mr.  Cody  has  since  served  with  me  as  post  guide  and  scout  at 
Fort  McPherson,  where  he  frequently  distinguished  him- 
self.    •     ♦     ♦ 

"  In  the  summer  of  1876,  Cody  went  with  me  to  the  Black 
Hills  region,  where  he  killed  Yellow  Hand.  Afterward  he  was 
with  the  Big  Horn  and  Yellowstone  expedition.  I  consider  that 
his  services  to  the  country  and  the  army,  by  trailing,  finding,  and 
fighting  Indians,  and  thus  protecting  the  frontier  settlers  and  by 
guiding  commands  over  the  best  and  most  practicable  routes, 
have  been  far  beyond  the  compensation  he  has  received.'' 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  notwithstanding  it  may  sometimes 
be  thought  his  fame  rests  upon  the  pen  of  the  romancer  and 
novelbt,  had  they  never  been  attracted  to  him  (and  they  were 
solely  by  his  sterling  worth),  W.  F.  Cody  would  none  the  less 
have  been  a  character  in  American  history.  Having  assisted  in 
founding  substantial  peace  in  Nebraska,  where  he  was  honored  by 
being  elected  to  the  Legislature  (while  away  on  a  hunt),  he  has 
settled  at  North  Platte,  to  enjoy  its  fruits  and  minister  to  the 
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wants  and  advancements  of  the  domestic  circle  with  whidi  he  is 
blessed. 

Buffalo  Bill  iS)  par  excellence,  the  exemplar  of  the  strong  and 
unique  traits  that  characterize  a  true  American  frontiersman. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  Buffalo  Bill's  duel  with  Yellow 
Hand,  mentioned  by  General  Carr:  — 

The  Indians  had  commenced  hostilities  in  the  Black  Hills,  and 
were  murdering  and  scalping  all  whites  who  were  unfortunate 
enough  to  fail  into  their  hands.  The  military  authorities  ordered 
the  Fifth  Cavalry  to  scout  the  country  at  the  foot  of  the  Black 
Hills,  and  protect  the  whites  as  far  as  possible.  The  regiment 
operated  for  some  two  weeks  on  the  South  Fork  of  the  Chey- 
enne, routing  numbers  of  bands  of  roving  hostiles,  and  were 
upon  the  point  of  returning,  when  news  reached  them  of  the 
massacre  of  brave  General  Custer  and  his  band  of  heroes  on  the 
Little  Big  Horn.  Orders  were  received  to  join  Greneral  Crook 
in  the  Big  Horn  country. 

The  same  evening  news  was  received  that  a  large  band  of 
Indians  had  left  the  Red  Cloud  agency  and  were  in  all  proba- 
bility heading  for  Sitting  BulPs  camp  of  hostiles. 

Colonel  Merritt  at  once  decided  to  intercept  them.  He  se- 
lected between  four  and  six  hundred  picked  troops,  and  made  a 
forced  march  to  War  Bonnet  Creek,  as  the  Indians  would  have 
to  cross  that  creek  in  order  to  reach  their  destination.  They  ar- 
rived there  the  next  night,  and  scouts  were  sent  out,  who  re- 
ported that  no  Indian  trail  could  be  seen.  On  the  following 
morning,  Buffalo  Bill  discovered  a  large  body  of  Indians,  which 
proved  to  be  the  Cheyennes. 

Colonel  Merritt  concealed  his  forces,  and  with  his  scouts,  kept 
a  watchful  eye  upon  the  approaching  hostiles.  Presently  a  nuiiH 
ber  of  warriors,  probably  twenty,  were  seen  to  ride  off  in  aft 
opposite  direction,  and  their  manoeuvres  puzzled  the  Colonel  for 
a  moment ;  but  by  the  aid  of  field-glasses  two  soldiers  were  seen 
approaching  in  the  distance,  evidently  bearing  dispatches,  and 
the  object  of  the  Indians  was  to  capture  these  men.  Here  waff 
a  dilemma  —  Colonel  Merritt  did  not  wish  to  uncover  his  ambus* 
cade,  neither  could  he  stand  still  and  see  these  men  captured  and 
probably  murdered  before  his  eyes.  But  Buffalo  Bill  suggested 
a  way  out  of  the  dilemma  that  proved  to  be  a  good  one,  and  was 
at  once  sanctioned  by  Colonel  Merritt.  Selecting  fifteen  men, 
he  made  a  detour  and  took  his  station  behind  a  neighboring  hill^ 
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quietly  awaiting  the  orders  of  the  Colonel.  Bill's  object  was  to 
cut  off  the  scouting  party  from  the  main  body  of  Indians,  and 
at  the  same  time  rescue  the  two  dispatch-bearers. 

When  the  messengers  had  annved  within  about  five  hundred 
yards  of  the  command ,  with  the  Cheyennes  two  hundred  yards 
in  their  rear,  Colonel  Merritt  shouted :  — 

"  Go  in  now,  Cody,  and  be  quick  about  it.  They  are  going  to 
diarge  on  the  couriers." 

Bill  and  his  picked  men  at  once  broke  from  their  concealment 
and  chai*ged  upon  the  Indians,  driving  them  some  distance  and 
killing  three  of  them;  but  gaining  courage  by  the  arrival  of 
their  main  body,  the  Indians  turned  on  the  scouts,  and  a  lively 
fight  took  place.  During  a  lull  in  the  discharge  of  fire-arms, 
one  highly  ornamented  chief,  with  great  bravado  rode  out  in 
front  of  his  party,  and  sang  out  in  the  Cheyenne  tongue :  — 

"I  know  you,  Pa-he-haska;  if  you  want  to  fight,  come  and 
fight  me." 

Nothing  delighted  Buffalo  Bill  more  than  to  encounter  an  In- 
dian single-handed,  and  he  at  once  accepted  the  challenge. 

Bill  and  the  Indian  now  advanced  at  full  speed.  When  about 
fifty  yards  apart.  Bill  raised  his  Winchester  and  fired,  killing  the 
Indian's  pony,  and  at  the  same  time  was  violently  thrown  from 
his  own  horse,  who  had  stepped  into  a  hole.  Botlr  were  now  on 
foot,  and  about  twenty-five  yards  apart.  Bill  was  the  first  to 
raise  his  rifle,  and  instantly  two  reports  rang  out  in  quick  suc- 
cession. The  Indian's  bullet  whistled  harmlessly  by  Bill,  but 
the  scout's  bullet  struck  the  Indian  in  the  breast,  and  he  reeled 
and  fell ;  and  in  less  than  ten  seconds,  Cody  had  finished  him 
with  his  hunting-knife,  and  deprived  him  of  his  scalp  and  war* 
bonnet. 

The  whole  affair  occupied  but  a  few  moments,  and  the  Indians, 
seeing  the  fate  of  their  chief,  charged  down  upon  Bill,  who  wat 
some  distance  in  advance  of  his  command,  in  hopes  of  reveng* 
ing  their  chief's  death ;  but  Colonel  Merritt,  who  had  silently 
witnessed  the  duel,  ordered  a  company  to  rescue  the  brave  scout. 
As  the  soldiers  came  up.  Bill  swung  the  chief 's  top-knot  and 
bonnet  in  the  air,  and  shouted :  — 

**  The  first  scalp  for  Custer!'' 

Colonel  Merritt,  seeing  that  further  concealment  was  useless, 
diarged  upon  the  Indians  with  his  whole  regiment,  aud  drove 
them  back  to  Bed  Cloud  agency.     Here  it  was  learned  that  the 
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Indian  chief  whom  Bill  had  killed  bore  the  name  of  Yellow 
Hand,  and  was  a  son  of  old  Cut-Nose,  a  leading  chief  of  the 
Cheyennes. 

W.  F.  Cody,  although  having  established  his  right  to  the  title 
of  ^^  Buffalo  Bill  "  yeai*s  before,  had  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
convince  the  Pawnees  of  the  justice  of  the  claim  previous  to  the 
time  of  the  following  incident :  A  short  while  previously,  a  band 
of  marauding  redskin  renegades  from  that  nation,  while  on  a 
stealing  excursion  near  Ellsworth,  had  occasion  to  regret  their 
temerity,  and  cause  to  remember  him  to  the  extent  of  three 
killed,  which  fact  for  a  time  resulted  in  an  enmity  that  needed 
something  out  of  the  usual  run  to  establish  him  in  their  favor. 
While  on  a  military  expedition  under  General  £•  A.  Carr,  upon 
the  Bepublican,  he  met  Major  North  and  the  Pawnee  scouts. 
One  day  a  herd  of  buffalo  was  discovered,  and  Cody  desired  to 
join  the  hunt.  The  Indians  objected,  telling  the  Major  ^*  the 
white  talker  would  scare  them  away."  Seventy-three  Indians 
attacked  the  herd  and  succeeded  in  killing  twenty-three. 

Later  in  the  day  another  herd  was  discovered,  and  Major 
North  insisted  that  the  white  chief  should  have  a  chance  to  prove 
his  skilL  After  much  grumbling,  and  with  ill-concealed  smiles 
of  derision,  the  Indians  consented  to  become  spectators  for  the 
time  being.  Judge  of  their  surprine,  when  Cody  charged  the 
herd,  and,  single-handed  and  alone,  fairly  amazed  them,  by 
killing  forty-eight  buffalo  in  thirty  minutes ;  thus  forever  gaining 
their  admiration  and  friendship,  that  has  since  often  accrued  to 
his  benefit. 

Once,  on  the  South  Fork  of  the  Solomon,  Colonel  Royal  ordered 
Cody  to  kill  some  buffalo,  that  were  in  sight,  to  feed  his  men; 
but  declined  to  send  his  wagons  until  assured  of  the  game.  BUI 
rounded  the  herd,  and  getting  them  in  a  line  for  camp,  drove 
them  in  and  killed  seven  near  headquarters,  the  Colonel  remark- 
ing that  "  that  was  furnishing  grub  and  its  own  transportation.'* 

The  building  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  through  the  heart 
of  the  Indian  country  was  accomplished  with  much  difficulty  and 
not  with  out  many  exciting  conflicts  with  the  red  skins.  The 
contractors  employed  about  twelve  hundred  men,  who  were 
boarded  by  Messrs.  Goddard  Brothers.  One  of  this  firm  em- 
ployed Cody  to  supply  him  with  meat  for  his  boarders.  As  it 
required  about  twelve  buffaloes  a  day  to  meet  their  wants,  the  job 
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was  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  It  was  also  attended  with  much 
dagger,  on  account  of  the  Indians- 
Bat  whoever  knew  Cody  to  flinch  from  danger?  As  the  pay 
was  large.  Bill  accepted  and  at  once  entered  upon  his  duties.  It 
was  here  he  gained  the  sobriquet  of  **  Buffalo  Bill/'  which  was 
given  him  by  the  road  hands. 

While  supplying  the  Kansas  Pacific  hands  with  buffalo  hams 
and  humps.  Bill  met  with  some  thrilling  adventures,  and  nar- 
rowly escaped  with  his  life  on  several  occasions. 

One  day,  having  mounted  his  favorite  horse  Brigham,  name- 
sake of  Brigham  Young,  Bill  started  for  the  Smoky  Hill  River 
in  quest  of  buffalo.  After  a  sharp  ride  of  some  fifteen  miles 
he  ascended  an  elevated  piece  of  ground  overlooking  the  valley, 
and  cast  his  eye  over  the  landscape  in  search  of  his  favorite 
game.  Instead  of  seeing  *<  buffalo,''  he  saw  <<  Indians,"  and 
they  spied  Cody  about  the  same  time;  and  hastily  mounting 
their  horses,  they  started  toward  Bill.  It  was  a  ride  now  for 
life,  and  nobly  did  old  Brigham  do  his  duty. 

One  of  the  Indians,  mounted  upon  a  fine  spotted  horse  and 
armed  with  a  repeating  rifle,  succeeded  in  getting  within  a 
handred  yards  of  Bill  and  made  it  decidedly  warm  by  his  con- 
tinual firing ;  often  sending  a  bullet  in  close  proximity  to  Cody's 
ear.  Bill  made  up  his  mind  to  put  a  stop  to  this  by-play,  and 
suddenly  wheeling  his  horse  he  took  deliberate  aim,  and  sent  a 
ballet  into  the  brain  of  the  spotted  steed,  thus  suddenly  check- 
ing the  headlong  career  of  the  Indian. 

The  hostiles  chased  Cody  to  within  half  a  mile  of  a  company 
of  soldiers  who  were  stationed  at  the  end  of  the  track  to  protect 
the  workmen.  Seeing  the  soldiers  the  Indians  beat  a  hasty 
retreat. 

Captain  Nolan,  of  the  Tenth  Cavalry,  now  arrived,  and  leam- 
what  had  happened,  determined  to  pursue  the  Indians.  Bill  was 
famished  with  a  fresh  horse,  and. was  soon  galloping  after  the 
flying  Indians.  Their  horses  being  fresh,  they  soon  gained  upon 
the  redskins,  and  succeeded  in  killing  eight  of  them. 

One  stalwart  savage,  mounted  upon  a  powerful  bay,  seeing  he 
was  about  to  be  overtaken,  turned  suddenly  upon  Buffalo  Bill  and 
raised  his  battle-axe  to  cleave  the  brave  scout's  skull;  but  Bill 
was  prepared  for  him,  and  drove  his  huge  bowie-knife  to  the 
hflt  in  the  breast  of  the  warrior.  The  few  incidents  here  nar- 
rated will  give  the  reader  an  insight  into  the  character  of  this 
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world-renowned  soout.  He  is  now  delisting  thousands  of 
Americans  by  his  exhibitions  of  prairie  life  thronghoat  the 
country,  accompanied  by  that  wonderful  marksman.  Dr.  W.  F. 
Carver. 
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W.  F.  Carver  (**the  evil  spirit  of  the  plains ''),  whose  re* 
nown  as  the  most  expert  rifleman  in  the  universe,  and  whose 
phenomenal  skill  is  of  such  superlative  excellence  that  his  '*  form  " 
is,  by  the  shooting  fraternity,  practical  hunters,  and  military  ex- 
perts of  all  nations,  acknowledged  to  be  the  perfect  acme  of 
possible  merit  in  its  line,  was  bom  at  Saratoga  Springs,  New 
York,  in  1840.  His  history  eclipses  anything  yet  adduced  in 
the  most  extravagant  romance,  covering  as  it  does  —  and  possi* 
bly  in  his  case  alone  of  all  living  men  —  the  extremes  that  exist 
between  the  stolen  emigrant  boy  of  the  uncivilized  Western 
plains  of  America,  living  a  captive  among  the  savage  red  meu, 
to  the  tribute  of  this  continent  of  marksmen  and  the  admiring 
patronage  of  the  crowned  occupants  and  the  courts  of  the 
palaces  of  England  and  continental  Europe  —  a  fame  so  rarely 
achieved  in  any  profession  of  art  among  one's  fellow-men  that 
it  can  only  be  expressed  as  universal  —  excelsior.  His  father, 
migrating  in  1844  to  the  theu  far  West,  settled  near  the  Falls  of 
St.  Anthony,  in  Minnesota,  where  now  stands  the  populous  city 
of  Minneapolis.  A  raid  of  the  Teton  and  Crow  Sioux,  in  a  short 
year  afterwards,  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  father, 
resulted  in  the  butchery  of  his  mother  and  sister,  burniug  of 
the  settlement,  and  the  captivity  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch. 
Through  some  unlooked  for  goodness  in  a  chief  called  Bed  Wing, 
whom  the  little  stranger's  appearance  pleased,  the  boy's  life 
was  spared,  and  he  was  adopted,  and  for  years  remained  an  ac- 
cepted member  of  the  tribe.  Thrilling  as  his  experiences  in 
Indian  life  were,  and  as  interesting  as  they  may  be,  space  pre- 
vents any  lengthy  relation  of  them,  though  the  fact  that  thirteen 
years  were  passed  with  varying  joys  and  sorrows  will  suffice  to 
show  how  eventful  it  must  have  been.  With  all  its  regrets, 
however,  the  years  spent  in  close  alliance  with  primitive  man  in 
his  nomadic  life,  outdoor  sports,  hunting,  horsemanship,  etc., 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  now  spendid  physique  and  extraordi- 
nary skill  that  causes  his  present  renown,  and  has  gained  for 
him,  through  his  deadly  aim,  the  title  of  <<  The  Evil  Spirit  of 
the  Plains/' 

The  death  of  his  patron,  Red  Wing,  absolving  him  from  his 
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debt  of  gratitude  to  the  tribe,  he  joined  at  the  first  opportunity 
a  trapper  named  Brewster,  and,  with  the  invading  hunters,  waged 
a  war  of  unrelenting  vengeance  against  the  red  devils,  killing 
among  others  the  noted  chief  Wolf  Catcher,  and  became  one  of 
the  best  riders,  sharpest  shooters,  expert  hunters,  and  one  of  the 
most  marked  celebrities  on  the  plains.  Eventually  his  fame  be- 
came widespread  on  the  prairie,  and  falling  in  with  Codj 
(Buffalo  Bill),  Omohundro  (Texas  Jack),  Hickock  (Wild  BiU), 
and  California  Joe,  they  for  years  rode  the  plains  together, 
hunting,  trapping,  and  assisting  civilization  in  its  progress. 
Their  coming  East,  and  the  encroachments  of  the  settlers,  caused 
his  attention  to  be  drawn  to  the  possibilities  of  extending  his 
fame ;  but,  when  first  challenging  the  champions  of  the  country 
and  asserting  his  abilities,  his  offers  were  treated  with  derision 
and  his  feats  on  foot  and  horse  were  voted  imaginary.  Groing 
to  California,  then  sweeping  the  continent  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
this  wizard  rifleman  convinced  all  doubters,  became  the  season's 
wonder,  and  in  his  advent  marked  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
American  marksmanship.  Nor  was  his  skill  more  remarkable 
than  the  wonder  of  his  endurance,  he  having,  with  a  rifle,  beaten 
the  greatest  shotgun  score  on  record,  by  breaking,  at  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  July  13,  1878,  5,500  glass  balls  thrown  in  the  air  in 
seven  hours  and  thirty-six  minutes.  During  the  feat  he  raised 
to  his  shoulder  62,120  pounds,  or  31^  tons  in  weight.  In  work- 
ing the  lever  of  the  rifle  he  moved  248,480  pounds  with  the  mid- 
dle finger  of  his  right  hand,  and  Mrithstood  from  the  recoil  an 
aggregate  weight  of  298,176  pounds,  equal  to  149  tons. 

Accepted  by  America  as  its  representative  rifle  chief,  he 
thirsted  for  "new  worlds  to  conquer."  So, bravely  carrying 
the  "  war  into  Europe,"  he  landed  in  Britain,  threw  down  the 
glove  to  that  nation  of 'experts,  and  in  many  a  well  contested 
struggle  carried  our  banner  to  continuous  victory,  adding  to  our 
fame  by  the  exhibition  of  those  sturdy  qualities  that  have  long 
been  our  national  pride.  In  over  two  hundred  and  seven 
matches  he  never  was  beaten  on  even  terms,  and  won  the  title  of 
"  champion  pigeon  shooter  of  the  world  "  in  a  grand  tournament, 
among  the  contestants,  being  fourteen  of  the  best  men  known  to 
fame,  Cholmondeley,  Pennell,  Turner-Turner,  Haggert,  Scott, 
Walter,  Mass,  our  own  Ira  A.  Paine,  Gi'aham,  Bryden,  and 
others,  for  the  "  Title,"  the  Sportsman  Champion  Cup,  valued 
at  £200  and  £100  sweepstakes.    This  victory  is  justly  considered 
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the  greatest  ever  achieved  in  trap  shooting ;  and,  although,  foe* 
man  worthy  of  hb  steel  had  to  be  overcome,  the  London  SportB^ 
matif  while  paying  his  opponents  earned  compliments,  says: 
*<  Not  a  particle  of  honor  do  we  wish,  however,  to  take  from 
Carver;  and  when,  in  being  presented  with  the  magnificent 
trophy,  he  was  pronounced  the  first  bona  fide  champion  shot  we 
have  ever  had  in  this  country,  he  had  gained  a  title  of  which  he 
may  be  justly  proud.'* 

His  marvellous  exhibitions  caused  his  sojourn  m  England,  and 
his  visits  to  Ireland,  Wales,  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, Hungary,  and  Austria  to  savor  of  a  continual  ovation  from 
the  admiring  populace,  and  the  no  less  astonished  and  delighted 
members  of  royalty.  By  special  request,  he  exhibited  at  Sand- 
ringham  before  the  Queen,  Prince,  and  Princess  of  Wales,  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Connaught,  and  the  members  of  the  royal  house- 
hold, receiving  the  very  exceptional  gift  of  the  **  Prince  of  Wales 
Feathers,"  and  the  **  Princess  of  Wales  Horseshoe,"  — an  em- 
blem of  Denmark,  —  and  received  the^plaudits  of  thirty  thousand 
soldiers,  who  were  assembled  to  witness  his  feats,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Sir  Bobert  Steel,  at  Aldershot ;  was  personally 
congratulated  and  decorated  with  valuable  mementos  by  the 
Emperor  Wilhelm  of  Germany,  who  titled  him  **  Der  Shutzen 
Koenig;  **  the  Crown  J^rince  and  Princess,  others  of  the  royal 
family.  Von  Bismarck,  and  the  renowned  soldier.  Von  Moltke, 
and  his  staff,  whose  special  praise  was  more  than  enthusiastic. 
The  Grand  Duke  Albert,  of  Austria,  Count  Wilzk  (with  whom 
he  enjoyed  a  sixteen-days'  chamois  hunt  in  the  Styrian  Moun- 
tains), and  the  King  of  Saxony,  also  paid  tnbute  to  his  skill. 

In  fact,  no  visiting  scholar,  soldier,  or  statesman  that  ever  left 
American  shores  received  more  consideration  in  thoee  ooontriest 
where  the  momentary  possibilities  of  war's  exigencies  lends  an 
absorbing  interest  in  that  deadly  art,  whose  complete  develop- 
ment is  often  a  motive  for  desired  peace. 

Dr.  Carver,  a  fine  specimen  of  physical  manhood,  —  six  feet, 
two  and  a  half  inches  in  height,  and  built  from  ^<  the  ground 
up ;  "  —  is  polished  in  manner,  and  of  pleasing  address ;  modest  in 
demeanor ;  with  all  the  accomplishments  in  flood  and  field  of  his 
Indian  tutors;  of  undaunted  nerve;  is  a  pistol  and  bow-and- 
arrow  expert,  a  perfect  horseman ;  in  fact,  a  model  plainsman. 

Frank  North,  as  he  is  familiarly  called  upon  the  prairies,  was 
the  first  man  to  enlist  Indians  in  the  United  States  service,  he 
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having  organized  a  band  of  twenty-seven  young  Pawnee  warriors 
and  been  made  lieutenant  over  them. 

Major  North  is  a  native  of  New  York  State,  and  was  boi^i  in 
1840 ;  but  his  fatiier  moved  to  Nebraska,  settling  near  Columbus, 
in  the  winter  of  1856-57,  and  directly  thereafter  was  frozen  to 
death  at  Emigrant  Cro3sing,  on  Big  Pappillion  Creek,  while  try- 
ing to  secure  wood  for  his  suffering  family. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  his  father,  young  North  joined  a 
party  of  trappers,  —  McMurray,  Glass,  and  Messenger,  —  and 
began  taking  beaver  and  otter  on  the  tributaries  of  Platte  Biver ; 
but  meeting  with  indifferent  success,  returned  to  Columbus  and 
engaged  in  anything  that  promised  remuneration,  as  the  family 
was  almost  entirely  dependent  on  him  for  support. 

In  1860,  being  now  twenty  years  of  age,  Frank  procured  em- 
ployment with  Agent  DePuy,  at  the  Pawnee  Indian  Reservation. 
Here,  while  performing  his  other  duties,  he  acquired  such  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Pawnee  language,  that  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  engaged  as  interpreter  by  the  Indian  Commis- 
sioner. 

Fi*om  the  breaking  out  of  the  Sioux  war,  in  1864,  Major  North 
began  to  win  a  name  for  himself,  as  a  man  who  had  no  superior 
for  bravery,  and  whose  abilities  as  a  scouting  officer  were  some- 
thing wonderful,  while  his  management  of  his  Pawnee  Indian 
scouts  was  pet*fect,  he  having  them  under  better  discipline  and 
control  than  their  own  chiefs  could  gain  over  them. 

Acting  under  orders  from  General  Custer,  Lieutenant  North 
enlisted  one  hundi*ed  more  Pawnee  warriors,  who  were  then 
equipped  like  the  regular  cavalry,  and  North  was  commissioned 
captain. 

On  the  13th  of  January,  1865,  the  company  was  mustered 
into  service,  the  delay  being  due  to  difficulties  regarding 
their  acceptance  by  the  government,  but  when  regularly  put 
on  the  muster  rolls  Captain  North  began  active  operations. 
Learning  of  depredations  being  made  by  the  Sioux  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Julesburg,  he  took  forty  of  his  Pawnees  and  pro- 
ceeded directly  to  the  scene  of  trouble.  On  the  route  to  Julesburg 
he  was  horrified  to  find  the  bodies  of  no  Icqs  than  fourteen  white 
persons,  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Pike*s  Peak,  mutilated  beyond 
recognition ;  their  scalps  torn  off,  tongues  cut  out,  legs  cut  open, 
and  bodies  full  of  arrows.  Julesburg  had  also  been  attacked, 
and    the  garrison  was  on  the  point  of  yielding  when  rescued. 
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North  now  pushed  after  the  Sioux  with  all  possible  speed,  and* 
meeting  with  twenty-eight  of  the  incarnate  devils,  he  fell  upon 
them  with  such  irresistible  force  that  not  a  single  Sioux  m  the 
party  escaped  his  vengeance. 

The  Indians,  whom  North  had  thus  annihilated,  were  a  preda- 
tory band  from  Bed  Cloud's  forces,  and  had  done  an  inestimable 
amount  of  damage  though  the  section  they  had  invaded.  Only 
a  few  days  previous  to  their  disastrous  meeting  with  Captain 
North  this  same  party  had  suddenly  attacked  Lieutenant  Collins, 
with  foui-teen  men,  and  killed  the  entire  party. 

Shortly  after  this  successful  sortie,  Captain  North  was  ordered 
to  pursue  a  body  of  twelve  Cheyennes  and  punish  them  for 
atrocities  committed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Sedgwick. 
Taking  twenty  of  his  Pawnees,  he  got  on  the  Cheyenne  trail, 
and,  after  following  it  about  thirty  miles,  came  up  with  the 
enemy,  whom  he  found  in  line  of  battle.  At  the  first  volley, 
however,  the  Cheyennes  fled,  followed  hard  by  Captain  North. 
In  this  pursuit  the  Pawnees  were  unable  to  keep  up  with  their 
captain,  as  their  horses  were  too  badly  jaded  to  endure  extra  rid- 
ing. Captain  North,  however,  was  mounted  on  a  superior  ani- 
mal, and  being  full  of  desperate  pluck,  was  determined  to  kill 
one  Cheyenne  at  least.  Looking  back,  at  length,  he  saw  his  men 
fully  a  mile  behind  him,  and  several  of  them  dismounted. 
Realizing  the  danger  of  his  position,  he  took  deliberate  aim  and 
fired  at  the  Cheyennes,  one  of  whom  tumbled  from  his  pony 
dead.  At  this,  the  other  Indians  turned  on  the  captain,  and  he# 
was  compelled  to  flee  for  his  life. 

The  Indians  rode  rapidly  after  him,  shooting  constantly,  until 
a  bullet  struck  the  Captain's  horse  in  the  side,  rendering  him  un- 
fit for  further  travel.  Leaping  to  the  ground.  Captain  North 
used  his  horse  for  a  breast-work,  from  which  he  fired  until  the 
position  had  become  too  dangerous.  He  then  started  to  run, 
but  after  getting  several  yards  was  headed  off  by  one  warrior, 
who  was  in  advance  of  his  comrades,  and  who  rode  rapidly 
toward  Captain  North,  and  leaping  from  his  pony  advanced  quite 
close  with  rifle  to  his  shoulder,  ready  to  send  the  fatal  messen- 
ger of  death  to  the  Captain's  heart,  and  then  secure  his  scalp.  The 
warrior,  evidently  believed  that  his  intended  victim  had  fired  his 
last  shot,  or  he  would  not  have  ventured  so  near,  and  the  Captain 
by  his  movements,  aided  him  in  this  belief.  When  within  ten 
feet  of  each  other  Captain  North  suddenly  raised  his  Winch^sterxQlp 
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and  fired  his  last  shot,  killing  the  Indian  instantly.  His  last  shot 
being  gone,  he  suddenly  remembered  the  two  holsters  on  the 
saddle,  each  containing  a  loaded  revolver,  and  he  boldly  returned 
for  them.  With  these  pistols  he  fought  the  Cheyennes  nearly 
half  an  hour  longer,  and  until  relieved  by  Lieutenant  Small. 
This  fight,  one  of  the  most  daring  ever  made,  is  still  spoken  of, 
and  the  story  frequently  told  over  and  over  again  among  W«t- 
ern  men,  who  almost  reverence  the  name  of  Frank  J.  !North. 

In  March  following,  while  acting  under  the  orders  of  Greneral 
Augur,  Captain  North  raised  a  battalion  of  two  hundred  Paw- 
nees, who  were  divided  into  four  companies  and  taken  to  Fort 
Kearney,  where  they  were  equipped  for  cavalry  service.  He 
was  then  given  a  major's  commission,  and,  with  his  Indian  sol- 
diers, guarded  construction  trains  on  the  Union  Pacific  Bailroad 
until  its  completion  to  Ogden.  In  this  service  he  was  engaged 
almost  constantly  with  depredating  Sioux  and  Cheyennes,  who 
descended  on  the  construction  trains  at  every  opportunity.  Af- 
ter the  road  had  reached  Utah,  large  shipments  of  silver  were 
being  made  almost  weekly,  and  as  this  precious  metal  was 
brought  into  stations  in  large  bricks,  which,  for  want  of  storage, 
was  usually  piled  up  on  and  about  the  platforms  to  await  ship- 
ment, Major  North's  Indians  had  also  to  perform  the  duty  of 
guarding  the  precious  metal. 

When  the  road  was  completed,  Major  North  retired  to  a  ranch 
on  Dismal  River,  sixty-five  miles  north  of  North  Platte,  where  he 
went  into  the  cattle  raising  business.  Buffalo  Bill,  after  his  first 
^meeting  with  Major  North  at  Fort  McPherson,  served  with  him 
on  several  campaigns,  and  in  this  service  a  very  warm  friendship 
sprang  up  between  them,  which  led  to  the  formation  of  a  co- 
partnership in  the  cattle  ranch  on  Dismal  River.  The  firm  of 
Cody  &  North  is  know^n  among  cattle  men  in  every  part  of 
America;  they  now  have  seven  thousand  head  of  cattle  and  four 
hundred  head  of  horses,  and  to  every  one  who  calls  at  their 
ranch  there  is  a  hearty,  white  man's  welcome.  Major  North, 
aside  from  his  reputation  as  an  Indian  fighter  and  brave  man,  is 
a  gentleman  of  the  most  generous  and  noble  instincts,  popular 
with  all  classes,  and  a  friend  honest  and  honorable  to  the  end. 

In  March,  1877,  W.  F.  Cody  (Buflfalo  Bill)  and  **Doc'' 
Carver  (Evil  Spirit  of  the  Plains),  while  returning  from  a  success- 
ful hunting  expedition,  visited  the  camp  of  Texas  Jack  (J.  B* 
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Omohmulro),  and  while  seated  around  the  eamp-fii'e  talking  of 
buffalo  hunts  old  times,  etc.,  Texas  Jack  says  :  — ^ 

**  This  reminds  me  of  my  first  buffalo  hunt  with  Indians.  If  I 
don't  get  like  the  butcher's  calf,  and  *  kind  o'  give  out,'  I'll  try 
and  give  an  idea  of  one  of  the  most  exciting  scenes  I  ever  saw  or 
read  of,  not  excepting  my  school-boy  impression  of  Andy  Jack- 
son's hoo-doo  at  New  Orleans.  I  thought  I  had  seen  fun  in  a 
Texas  cattle  stampede,  been  astonished  in  a  mustang  chase ;  but 
it  wasn't  a  marker,  and  it  made  me  believe  that  Methuselah  was 
right  when  he  suggested  that  the  oldest  could  <  live  and  learn.' 
It  i&  a  pity  the  old  man  didn't  stick  it  out.  He  could  have  en- 
joyed this  lesson. 

<^A  few  years  ago  I  was  deputized  United  States  Agent,  under 
Major  North,  to  accompany  a  party  of  Pawnee  and  Ponca 
Indians.  Although  ^^  blanket  Indians  "  (living  wild),  they  have 
for  a  long  time  been  friends  of  the  Government,  and  have  done 
excellent  service  under  command  of  the  justly  celebrated  Major 
Frank  North,  whose  famed  Pawnee  scouts  have  always  been  a 
terror  to  the  Sioux  nation.  Owing  to  their  hatred  of  each  other 
it  is  necessary  to  send  an  agent  with  them  to  prevent  <  picnics ' 
and  also  to  settle  disputes  with  the  white  hunters.  As  Major 
North  was  in  poor  health  at  that  time,  this  delicate  task  fell  to 
me. 

<*AsIdon't  like  to  be  long-winded,  I'll  pass  over  the  scenes 
and  incidents  of  wild  Indian  camp-life,  the  magnificent  sight  of 
a  moving  village  of  ^  nature's  children,'  looking  like  a  long 
rainbow  in  the  bright  colors  of  their  blankets,  beads,  feathers, 
warpaint,  etc.,  as  it  would  keep  us  up  all  night.  It  required 
eleven  days  to  make  the  march  from  the  Louis  River  Reservation 
to  Plum  Creek,  on  the  North  Platte,  where  our  runners  reported. 

**  Early  in  the  evening  as  we  were  about  making  camp,  my 
old  friend,  Baptiste,  the  interpreter,  joyfully  remarked :  *Jack, 
the  blanket  is  up  three  times,  —  fun  and  fresh  meat  to-morrow.' 

**  There  was  a  great  pow-vow  that  night,  and  all  the  warriors 
were  to  turn  out  for  the  grand,  buffalo  surround, '  leaving  the 
squaws  and  papooses  in  the  village.  Just  before  day  break, 
there  was  a  general  stir  and  bustle  on  all  sides,  giving  evidence  of 
the  complete  preparations  making  for  the  coming  event*  As  it 
was  dark,  I  busied  myself  in  arranging  my  own  outfit,  thinking 
of  the  grand  sight  soon  to  be  witnessed,  and  wondering  howl 
would  *  pan  out  *  in  the  view  of  my  *  red  brothers  '.     I  had  not 
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noticed  the  manner  of  their  own  arrangements  in  an  important 
particular  that  I  will  hereafter  allude  to. 

"At  a  given  signal  all  started,  and,  when  the  first  blue  streaks 
of  dawn  allowed  the  moving  column  to  be  visible  I  had  time  to 
make  an  inspection  of  the  strange  cavalcade,  and  note  peculiari- 
ties. I  saw  at  once  the  *  white  brother '  placed  at  a  dis- 
advantage. 

"  I  had  started  fully  equipped  —  bridle,  saddle,  lariat,  rifle, 
pistol,  belt,  etc.  —  and  astride  of  my  pony.  They,  with  as 
near  nothing  in  garments  as  Adam  and  Eve,  only  breech  clout 
and  moccasins,  no  saddle,  no  blanket,  not  even  a  bridle,  only  a 
small  mouth  rope,  light  bow  and  a  few  arrows  in  hand  —  in  fact 
not  an  ounce  of  weight  more  than  necessary,  and,  unlike  myself, 
all  scudding  along  at  a  marvellous  rate,  leading  their  fiery  ponies, 
so  as  to  reserve  every  energy  for  the  grand  event  in  prospect. 

**  Taking  it  all  in  at  a  glance,  your  *  humble  servant,'  quite 
abashed,  let  go  all  holts  and  slipped  off  his  critter,  feeling  that 
the  Broncho  looked  like  a  government  pack  mule.  I  at  once 
mentally  gave  up  the  intention  of  paralyzing  my  light  rigged 
side  pards  in  the  coming  contest.  As  they  were  all  walking,  I 
thought  the  buffalo  were  quite  near ;  but  what  was  my  surprise, 
as  mile  after  mile  was  scored,  that  I  gradually  found  myself 
dropping  slowly  but  surely  behind,  and,  so  as  not  to  get  left, 
compelled  every  now  and  then  to  mount  and  lope  to  the  front, 
thei*e  to  perceive  from  the  twinkling  eyes  of  friend  *  Lo '  a 
smile  that  his  otherwise  stolid  face  gave  no  evidence  of.  How 
deep  an  Indian  can  think,  and  it  not  be  surface  plain,  I  believe 
has  never  been  thoroughly  measured.  Just  imagine  this  *  lick  * 
kept  up  with  apparent  ease  by  them  for  ten  or  twelve  miles,  and 
you  may  get  a  partial  idea  of  your  friend  Jack*s  tribulations. 

**  Fortunately,  I  kept  up,  but  at  what  an  expense  of  muscle, 
verging  on  a  complete  *  funk,'  you  can  only  appreciate  by  a 
similar  spin. 

*' About  this  time  a  halt  was  made,  and  you  bet  I  was  mighty 
glad  of  it.  Suddenly  two  or  three  scouts  rode  up.  A  hurried 
council  was  held,  during  which  the  pipe  was  passed.  Every- 
thing seemed  to  be  now  arranged,  and,  after  a  little  further 
advance,  again  a  halt,  when,  amid  great  but  suppressed  excite- 
ment, every  Indian  mounted  his  now  almost  frantic  steed,  each 
eagerly  seeking  to  edge  his  way  without  observation  to  the  front. 

"About  two  hundred  horses  almost  abreast  in  the  front  line, 
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say  one  hundred  and  fifty  wedging  in  half  way  between,  formed 
a  half  second  line,  and  one  hundred  struggling  for  place  —  a 
third  line;  the  chiefs  in  front  gesticulating,  pantomiming,  and, 
with  slashing  whips,  keeping  back  the  excited  mass,  whose 
plunging,  panting  ponies,  as  impatient  as  their  masters,  fretted, 
frothed,  and  foamed — both  seemed  moulded  into  one  being, 
with  only  one  thought,  one  feeling,  one  ambition,  as  with  flash- 
ing eye  they  waited  for  the  signal,  *Go/  to  let  their  pent-up 
feelings  speed  on  to  the  honors  of  the  chase. 

**  Their  prey  is  in  fancied  security,  now  quietly  browsing  to  ihe 
windward  in  a  low,  open  flat,  some  half  a  mile  wide  and  two  or 
three  miles  long,  on  top  of  a  high  divide,  concealed  from  view  by 
risings  and  breaks.  Gradually  they  approach  the  knoll,  their 
heads  reach  the  level,  the  backs  of  the  buffalo  are  seen,  then  a 
full  view,  when  Pi-ta-ne-sha-a-du  (Old  Peter,  the  head  chief) 
gives  the  word,  drops  the  blanket,  and  they  are  *  off.' 

*'  Whew  !  wheez  !  thunder  and  lightning !  Jerome  Parks,  and 
Hippodromes  !  talk  of  tornadoes,  whirlwinds,  avalanches,  water- 
spouts, prairie  fires,  Niagara,  Mount  Vesuvius  (and  I  have  seen 
them  all  except  old  Vesuv. )  ;  boil  them  all  together,  mix  them 
well,  and  serve  on  one  plate,  and  you  will  have  a  limited  idea  of 
the  charge  of  this  *  light  brigade.'  They  fairly  left  a  hole  in  the 
air.  With  a  roar  like  Niagara,  the  speed  of  a  whirlwind,  like 
the  sweep  of  a  tornado,  the  rush  of  a  snow-slide,  the  suddenness 
of  a  water-spout,  the  rumbling  of  Vesuvius,  with  the  fire  of 
death  in  their  souls,  they  pounce  on  their  prey,  and  in  an  instant, 
amid  a  cloud  of  dust,  nothing  is  visible  but  a  mingled  mass  of 
flying  arrows,  horses'  heels,  buffalos'  tails,  Indian  heads,  half  of 
ponies,  half  of  men,  half  of  buffalo,  until  one  thinks  it  a  dreltm, 
or  a  heavy  case  of  *  jim-jams.' 

**I  just  anchored  in  astonishment.  Where  are  they?  Ah! 
there  is  one ;  there  is  another,  a  third,  four,  five.  Over  tho 
plains  in  all  directions  they  go,  as  the  choice  meat  hunters  cut 
them  out,  while  in  a  jumbled  mass,  circling  all  around  is  the  main 
body.  The  clouds  of  dust  gradually  rise  as  if  a  curtain  was 
lifted,  horses  stop  as  bufifalos  drop,  until  there  is  a  clear  pano- 
ramic view  of  a  busy  scene,  all  quiet,  everything  still  (save  a 
few  fleet  ones  in  the  distance);  horses  riderless,  browsing 
proudly,  conscious  of  success;  the  prairie  dotted  here,  there, 
everywhere  with  dead  bison ;  and  happy,  hungry  hunters  skin- 
ning, cutting,  slashing  the  late  proud  monarch  of  the  plMna.       t 
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**  I  was  so  interested  in  the  sight  that  I  oune  near  being  left, 
when  fortunately  a  lucky  long-range  shot  (the  only  one  fired 
during  the  day)  at  a  stray  heifer  saved  my  reputation.  In 
about  two  hours  every  pony  was  loaded,  their  packing  being 
quite  a  study  that  would  need  a  deserved  and  len^gtiby  description. 
It  was  wonderful. 

<^As  I  had  a  heap  of  walk  out,  I  proposed  to  ride  in,  so  took 
a  small  cut  of  choice  meat  —  a  straight  cut  —  fbr  camp.  Every 
pony  was  packed  down  only  mine,  seeing  whidi  *  Peter's  Pap- 
poose '  ('  the  Sun  Chief ' )  invited  himself  up  behind.  Talk  of 
gall  —  an  Indian  has  got  more  cheek  than  a  government  mole. 
He  laughed  at  my  objections,  biit  as  he  had  loaned  me  the  pony 
I  had  to  submit.  He  even  directed  the  gait,  and  kept  tip  a  eo^ 
tinual  jabbering  of  *  Wisgoots,  ugh !  de-goinartsonse  stak-ees, 
ugh  I '  which  I  afterward  learned  meant  <  Hurry  up ;  I  am  tind» 
hungry,  and  dry  —  how  ! '  " 

An  old  '49er  then  related  the  following  that  happened  when  Cd- 
ifornia  Joe  and  he  were  trapping  together.  Joe  and  I  tmA 
been  meeting  with  good  success  and  having  no  trouble  witii  IncBaaa* 
One  night  Joe  was  late  in  getting  to  camp,  but  when  he  did  i 
he  had  plenty  of  Indian  traps,  ponies  and  '  game, 
he  gave  me  the  following  account  of  his  adventure,  but  of  ( 
I  cannot  repeat  his  exact  language,  and  so  will  relate  it  aa  bMt 
lean:  — 

Joe  that  afternoon  ran  across  a  fresh  trail  of  what  appeand^ 
have  been  made  by  three  Indians.    Following  tiie  trail  cautk 
for  a  mile  or  more,  Joe  came  to  where  the  Indians  had 
the  night  previous  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream.    O^ 
opposite  side  of  the  creek  were  tall  blufiFs  covered  with 
Joe  decided  to  secrete  himself  in  the  dense  thicket  until 
and  await  the  return  of  the  Indians  to  camp. 

About  sundown  one  buck,  loaded  with  game,  came  in  and ' 
menced  building  a  fire;  shortly  after,  two  more  made 
appearance,  and  Joe  could  see  that  it  was  a  small  hunting  ptrt^^ 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows  only.  After  enjoying  tiieir  eveiiiii|^ 
meal,  and  smoking  and  chatting  for  some  time,  tiie  ihree  fiiidiaiis 
wrapped  themselves  in  their  blankets,  and  were  soon  sound 
asleep.  Cautiously  Joe  now  began  to  descend  from  his  high 
perch,  but  the  "  best  laid  plans  of  mice  and  men  gang  aft  aglee,** 
and  so  it  proved  in  this  case;  for,  as  silently  as  deatii,  Joe  was 
easing  himself  down  when  he  happened  to  place  Iris  foot  on  a 
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dead  limb,  which  broke  with  a  snap  that  startled  the  three  Indians 
from  their  slumber,  and  came  near  landing  Joe  within  ten  feet  of 
them. 

The  wily  Indians  began  at  once  to  search  for  the  cause  of  the 
Boise,  and,  it  being  moonlight,  they  soon  discovered  Joe  in  the 
tree  on  the  bluffs,  and,  in  their  Indian  dialect,  called  upon  him 
to  come  down  at  the  same  time  they  commenced  advancing  and 
discharging  their  arrows,  whooping  and  yelling  as  only  Indians 
can. 

By  the  aid  of  the  moon  Joe  fired  at  the  nearest  one,  and  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  drop,  llien  climbing  to  the  very  top 
of  the  tallest  tree,  he  prepared  to  reload  his  trusty  rifle  (this 
happened  before  the  days  of  the  Winchester  or  Bemington),  but 
the  remaining  two  began  rapidly  to  ascend,  and  soon  were  in 
dangerous  proximity  to  the  old  scout,  and  the  nearest  one  pre- 
pared to  use  his  bow.  The  situation  was  becoming  desperate, 
but  Joe,  nothing  daunted,  broke  off  a  good  sized  club  from  a 
dead  Bmb,  and  taking  good  aim,  landed  it  fairly  upon  the  head 
of  the  Indian,  knocking  him  from  his  perch.  In  his  fall,  he 
struck  his  companion,  and  both  of  them  fell  into  the  creek  bot- 
tom.   One  was  instantly  killed,  and  the  other  badly  wounded. 

Joe  quickly  descended  and  dispatched  the  wounded,  and  with 
abree  scalps  and  what  plunder  he  could  carry,  hastened  to  his 
own  camp. 
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XXVI. 

CROOK'S  CAMPAIGN. 

Greneral  Crook  was  ordered  to  Silver  City,  Arizona,  last  fall, 
and  arrived  there  on  the  3d  of  September.  He  found  the  whole 
Apache  country  in  a  state  of  unrest,  and  on  the  point  of  an  out- 
break. His  first  step  was  to  learn  the  true  cause  of  the  trouble, 
and  endeavor  to  pacify  the  Indians.  With  this  object  in  view, 
he  went  among  them,  and  devoted  his  entire  time  and  attention 
until  December  1st  to  a  settlement  of  the  difficulties  by  personal 
conferences  and  assurances.  His  efforts  as  a  *'  pacificator," 
backed  by  his  well-known  fighting  qualities,  proved  eminently 
successful. 

The  predatory  Chiricahuas,  however,  were  out  in  Mexico,  and 
he  became  satisfied  that  they  were  going  to  make  a  raid  on  Ari- 
zona. He  tried  last  fall  to  get  into  communication  with  them, 
but  did  not  succeed,  as  they  had  left  their  old  haunts  in  Mexico 
which  the  peaceful  Indians  knew  about. 

After  the  raid  that  followed  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  catch 
the  raiding  party.  You  might  as  well  try  to  catch  a  flock  of 
crows  with  a  company  of  cavalry.  These  Indians  ride  from 
fifty  to  sixty  miles  in  a  single  night,  and  next  morning  disappear 
apparently  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  They  leave  no  trail,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  find  them.  It  now  became  necessary  to  go 
into  Mexican  territory  after  them.  This  General  Crook  decided 
to  do,  and  also  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  Mexican  troops. 

General  Crook  left  Silver  Creek,  Arizona,  May  1,  1883,  with 
one  hundred  and  ninety-three  Apache  scouts  under  Crawford  and 
Wood  Mackey,  with  Chaffer's  company  of  forty-two  men  of  the 
Sixth  Cavalry,  and  rations  for  two  months,  on  mules.  He 
started  in  on  the  San  Bernardino  River,and  followed  that  stream 
up  to  the  Bavispe,  finding  good  water  and  good  food  for  the  stock 
all  the  way,  there  being  Mexican  ranches  all  along  these  streams. 

After  leaving  the  Bavispe  he  encountered  a  country  of  indescrib- 
able roughness.  A  number  of  pack-mules  lost  their  footing, 
stepped  from  the  trail,  and,  falling  down  the  precipices,  were 
killed. 

The  stronghold  of  the  Chiricahuas  was  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
Sierra  Madras.     The  position  is  finely  watered,  and  has  a  dense 
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growth  of  timber  and  plenty  of  rich  and  succulent  grass.  The 
hostiles  had  been  camped  for  months  near  the  head  of  Bayispe, 
occupying  prominent  elevated  peaks  affording  a  fine  lookout  for 
miles,  rendering  a  surprise  almost  impossible,  and  leaving  a  safe 
and  sure  retreat  open  through  the  rough  adjacent  canyons. 
Crook  was  guided  by  an  Apache  called  Nadoski,  who  was  captured 
near  San  Carlos,  just  previous  to  the  expedition.  After  four- 
teen days'  hard  marching,  night  and  day,  the  Indian  camps  of 
.Chato  and  Bonito  were  discovered  in  the  heart  of  the  Sierra 
Madres  in  an  almost  impregnable  position.  The  Apaches  did  not 
dream  of  an  attack,  for  entrance  to  the  trenches  was  next  to  im- 
possible. The  warriors  were  principally  out  on  a  raid  under  Juh, 
only  thirty-seven  bucks  being  in  camp  with  the  women  and  chil- 
dren. The  San  Carlos  scouts,  under  Captain  Crawford  and 
Lieutenants  Atwood  and  Mackey,  with  Al  Seball,  Mcintosh  and 
Mickey  Free,  chiefs  of  the  scouts,  surrounded  the  camp  before 
the  hostiles  were  aware  of  their  proximity,  and  advanced  from 
different  points,  and  were  near  before  they  were  discovered. 
The  scouts  secreted  themselves  behind  the  rocks  and  commenced 
firing  upon  the  camp,  creating  a  perfect  panic.  A  number  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping,  though  nearly  all  surrendered.  Seven  were 
found  dead  in  camp.  Five  Mexican  women  and  a  little  girl  were 
recaptured.  They  were  taken  from  Carmen  and  Chihuahua,  and 
are  now  with  Crook  in  good  health.  Everything  in  the  camp 
was  burned  or  carried  off  by  the  scouts.  Among  the  property 
captured  were  one  hundred  ponies  and  mules,  forty  being  loaded 
with  plunder,  saddles,  girdles,  clothes,  gold  and  silver  watches, 
and  several  thousand  dollars  in  gold  and  silver  and  greenbacks, 
showing  they  had  been  very  successful  in  their  raids.  After  the 
fight,  most  of  those  who  escaped  came  in.  Altogether,  three 
hundred  and  eighty-three  prisoners  were  taken.  The  chiefs  cap- 
tured were  Chato,  Bonito,  Geronimo,  Nachez,  Loco  and  Nana. 
The  two  latter  were  long  reported  dead.  The  chiefs  say  an 
American  boy,  six  years  old,  captured  a  month  ago  in  New  Mex- 
ico, is  with  the  squaws  in  the  mountains.  He  is,  no  doubt,  Char- 
lie McComas. 

General  Crook  plainly  told  them  that  if  they  wanted  any  more 
fighting  he  would  give  it  to  them  ;  that  he  had  followed  them  all 
the  way  from  across  the  Rio  Grande  to  fight  them  for  our  peo- 
ple, and  that  he  had  the  Mexicans  to  help  him.  He  then  told 
them  that  the  Mexican  Generals  Guerra  and  Fuirra  were  guard- 
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mg  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Madras,  andiiie  Smaloa  and 
Sonora  troops  tinder  General  Topeta  were  guarding  the  ■western 
slope,  and  the  Talamora  Indians  (friendly)  were  guarding  tiie 
south.  In  fact,  they  were  completely  surrounded,  and  if  they 
tried  to  escape  they  would  all  be  destroyed.  They  were  thor- 
oughly broken  in  spirit  by  his  talk  about  the  Mexicans,  and  be- 
gan to  come  into  his  camp  by  dozens,  and  told  Oeneral  Crook  to 
do  with  them  as  he  thought  best. 

The  captured  Indians  state  that  when  the  Chiricahuas  discov- 
ered the  Apache  scouts  were  in  the  country  they  became  greatly 
alarmed,  and  abandoned  on  the  trail  the  three  hundred  head  of 
cattle  they  were  driving  away  from  points  in  western  Chihuahua. 
The  cattle  were  afterwai*ds  picked  up  and  driven  off  by  a  band 
of  Mexicans.  Before  Grencral  Crook  left  the  mountains  the  In- 
dians promised  to  join  him  on  the  border  if  they  could  roundup 
their  women  in  time.  Greronimo  and  Natchez  went  after  them, 
and  wanted  Crook  to  wait  until  they  returned,  but  his  rations 
were  getting  low  and  he  would  not  wait  any  longer. 

One  old  squaw,  who  was  the  possessor  three  $50  bills,  maide 
inquiry  of  some  one  at  Colonel  Biddle's  as  to  the  value  of  her 
[wssessions ;  upon  being  informed  that  the  notes  were  for  $5  each 
she  grunted  and  declined  to  negotiate,  and  pointed  with  her 
skinny  finger  to  tUp  naught  after  the  five  on  each  note.  Quite  a 
number  of  bucks  had  silver  stars  and  other  ornaments  beaten 
out  of  Mexican  dollars  on  their  head-gear,  and  several  of  tfaem 
American  double  eagles,  made  into  necklaces.  A  rou^  estinwte 
of  the  amount  of  wealth  among  them  is  fully  $5,000,  and  prob- 
ably more.  The  troops  and  packers  of  the  command  state  Hot 
the  place  where  the  capture  occurred  is  the  prettiest  spot  on  (»rtfa> 
and  the  road  to  it  rougher  than  mortal  man  ever  trod.  Large 
numbers  of  the  hostiles  seem  pleased  with  the  situation,  evidently 
expecting  an  immediate  return  to  the  **  fleshpots  "  of  San  Caifos. 
The  only  complaint  comes  from  someof  the  squaws,  whose  badcs 
are  among  those  who  escaped.  The  officers  who  were  witii  the 
expedition  state  that  Crook  had  surrounded  the  Indians  before 
they  knew  of  his  presence ;  that  if  he  had  not  done  so  it  would 
have  taken  six  months  and  all  the  men  there  were  in  Arizona  to 
have  gotten  them. 

The  captives  stated  that  the  Chiricahuas,  were  unanimous  for 
peace,  and  had  already  sent  two  messmigers  to  try  to  readi  Sas 
Carlos. 
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One  Bqoikw^  whowM  quite  cQminuiiicatiye«nd  spok^  the  Eo^li^h 
language  tolerably  well,  saya,  that  numbers  of  the  raids  made 
hy.ihe  Apaches  were  headed  by  a  white  man  som  fifty  years  of 
age,  who  was  married  to  a  squaw  of  their  tribe. 

The  man  is  eiqipoaed  to  be  L.  N.  Streeter,  who  was  wounded 
aad  captured  near  Hermoaillo  some  days  ago  while  heading  an 
Apache  foray. 

Streeter  is  about  fifty  years  of  age,  and  was  bom  in  California, 
his  father  being  captain  of  an  English  merchantman  trading  on 
the  Pacific  coast  and  his  mother  a  native  Californian.  Of  his  * 
boyhood  or  early  manhood  very  little  is  known,  he  first  coming 
into  notice  in  Arizona  by  his  connection  as  clerk  with  the  San 
Carlos  !!VgeDcy  during  Governor  Safford's  administration  in  this 
Territory.  While  there  he  had  some  difficulty  with  the  officials, 
caused,  it  is  said,  by  his  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  hostile  Apache. 
He  left  there  suddenly  and  went  straight  for  the  camp  of  Juh 
and  Geronimo,  which  was  then  near  Janos  Pass,  on  the  line  be- 
tween Sonoro  and  Chihuahua.  It  is  stated  that  while  he  was  at 
the  agency  he  became  enamored  of  a  squaw  belonging  to  the 
tribe,  and  it  was  this  fact  that  induced  his  leaving  civilization  to 
cast  his  fortunes  with  the  Apaches.  Governor  Safford  offered 
m  large  reward  for  his  apprehension,  some  stories  placing  the 
aanount  as  high  as  $5,000.  He  was  not  apprehended,  however^ 
and  has  never  returned  to  Arizona. 

He  is  said  by  those  knowing  him  intimately  to  be  very  in- 
telligent and  well  educated,  and  a  manuscript  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  writer,  written  while  Streeter  was  at  Grenados,  goes  to  prove 
it.  He  speaks  the  Apache  dialect  fluently  and  is  said  to  have 
gseat  influttice  with  them.  His  standing  among  the  savages,  by 
whom  be  is  known  as  Don  Cassamiro,  may  be  seen  when  it  is 
kaiown  that  the  eldest  son  of  Chief  Geronimo  is  named  for  him. 

The  white  boy  mentioned  by  General  Crook  is  supposed  to  be 
Cbarles  Ware  MoComas,  whose  father  and  mother  were  murdered 
by  the  Indians  at  Thompson's  Canon,  twenty  five  miles  from 
Stiver  City,  New  Nexico,  and  the  boy  captured  and  carried  into 
Mexican  territory. 

He  is  only  six  years  old,  thou^  l&rge  for  his  age,  tipping  the 
scale  at  100  pounds.  He  is  a  natural  blond,  and  rather  prepossess- 
ing in  appearance. 

His  &1^er.  Judge  H.  C.  McComas,  was  a  w^  known  lawyer  of 
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St.  Louis  and  a  former  partner  of  M.  McEeighan,  tiie  style  of  the 
firm  being  McComas  &  McKeigban. 

The  Judge  was  visiting  some  mining  property  at  the  time  he 
was  killed  by  the  Indians. 

After  the  fight  the  command,  with  the  prisoners,  marched 
leisurely  back  to  American  soil.  The  entire  command  witii  the 
prisoners  are  encamped  on  Silver  Creek,  about  sixty  miles  from 
Tombstone.  Not  one  of  Crook's  command  was  lost  during  the 
campaign. 

At  the  risk  of  repetition  of  a  few  minor  details  we  submit  a 
portion  of  General  Crook's  official  report.     He  says:  — 

<<  We  moved  southeast  down  San  Bernardino,  the  most  north- 
erly branch  of  the  Zarjin,  the  largest  river  in  Western  \lexioo. 
For  three  days  we  did  not  see  a  human  being.  The  whole 
country  had  been  laid  waste  by  Apaches,  and  much  land  of  value, 
and  formerly  cultivated,  bad  grown  up  into  jungle,  cane  and 
mesquite.  We  followed  the  trail  which  our  guide,  *  Peadies,' 
assured  me  had  been  made  by  hostile  Chiricahuas.  On  the  6th 
of  May  we  passed  by  the  hamlets  of  Bavispe,  San  Miguel  and 
Boreanca,  whose  inhabitants  welcomed  us  with  exuberant  joy. 
The  authorities  of  Bavispe  offered  to  come  to  our  assistance 
with  every  man  if  needed,  and  also  offered  the  services  of  four 
guides  conversant  with  the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra  Madres. 
These  offers  I  did  not  accept  for  want  of  transportation  and 
supplies,  and  not  believing  that  any  guides  could  be  equal  to 
those  whom  we  had  been  following.  On  the  15th  of  May  scoots 
discovered  camps  and  Indians,  which  were  afterwards  found  to 
be  those  of  Chato  and  Bonito.  In  accordance  with  my  careful 
instructions  they  would  have  been  surrounded  but  for  the  fact 
that  some  scouts  incautiously  fired  upon  a  buck  and  squaw. 

The  surprise  was  complete,  and  in  the  subsequent  fight,  whidi 
lasted  several  hours,  the  Indians  were  thoroughly  beaten,  camps 
and  their  contents  captured,  and  five  half-grown  girls  and  young 
boys  taken  prisoners.  Nine  dead  Indians  were  found  afterward, 
that  had  been  killed  in  the  fight.  The  extremely  rugged  nature 
of  the  country,  the  camps  being  situated  half  way  up  the  face  of 
a  precipitous  mountain,  gashed  with  ravines  and  arroyas,  pre- 
venting any  exact  count  being  made  without  extreme  danger 
from  Indians  who  might  be  wounded  or  hidden  in  the  rocks,  and 
who  could  have  killed  at  their  will  without  exposing  themselves. 
There  was  considerable  property  stolen  from  Americans  and 
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Mexicans  found  in  the  camp,  and  about  forty  horses  and  mules. 
Early  on  the  18th  a  Chiricahua  entered  my  camp.  He  is  not  a 
chief  9  but  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  his  tribe,  noted  for 
his  intelligence  and  bravery.  He  said  the  country  to  which  we 
had  penetrated  was  looked  upon  as  impregnable ;  that  the  Mexi- 
can troops  had  never  succeeded  in  getting  into  it,  but  had  always 
been  met  and  driven  back,  with  rocks  as  well  as  bullets,  as  soon 
as  they  had  passed  the  foot-hills.  He  explained  that  the  feeling 
of  security  was  so  great  that  a  large  number  of  men  were  then 
absent  on  raids  in  Sonora  and  Chihuahua.  He  told  me  where  the 
different  chiefs  were  raiding.  It  was  also  stated  that  with  Chato's 
band  was  a  small  white  boy,  captured  in  New  Mexico,  and  cor- 
responding so  closely  in  description  to  Charles  McComas  that  I 
have  no  doubt  it  is  he.  He  said  in  consequence  of  the  attack  the 
Chiricahuas  had  scattered  to  the  mountains  like  so  many  quail, 
and  that  he  would  go  back  and  gather  them  together  and  return. 
*  But,*  said  he,  *  you  have  Apache  soldiers  with  you,  and  my 
people  will  not  respond  te  my  smoke  signals,  because  they'll  be 
sure  your  scouts  have  made  them.'  He  went  on  to  say  that  the 
captive  boy  was  alive  and  in  good  spirits,  but  had  gone  off  with 
the  squaws,  who  had  broken  away  from  the  camp  upon  discover- 
ing that  our  scouts  were  closing  in  upon  them. 

**  From  that  on  Chiricahuas  came  in  rapidly  from  nil  points  of 
the  compass  —  men,  women  and  children.  All  the  chiefs  sur- 
rendered and  gave  themselves  up.  All  chiefs  at  last  fairly 
begged  to  be  taken  back  to  San  Carlos.  I  replied  they  were 
asking  a  great  deal ;  that  I  had  no  power  to  put  them  on  the 
reservation,  and  that  I  could  not  close  my  eyes  to  the  atrocities 
of  which  they  had  been  guilty.  Many  of  the  Americans  wanted 
their  band  routed  out,  and  that  if  I  took  them  to  San  Carlos  no 
doubt  a  cry  would  be  raised  for  their  blood.  They  had  not  only 
to  face  Americans  but  Mexicans  also,  whose  people  they  had 
murdered  in  so  cruel  a  manner.  They  could  not  expect  me  to 
fight  their  battles  or  palliate  their  villainous  conduct.  The  chiefs 
then  said:  *  We  give  ourselves  up;  do  with  us  as  you  please.' 
They  begged  to  remain  where  I  was  for  a  few  days  longer,  and 
explained  what  scarcely  needed  explanation,  that  the  country  was 
so  fearfully  rough  they  could  not  gather  up  all  their  people  at 
once,  as  they  were  so  much  scattered.  To  this  I  could  not 
assent,  the  supply  of  rations  for  the  command  making  such 
delay  impossible.    We  had  by  this  time  384  Chiricahuas  Indians 
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and  six  Mexican  captives  to  feed,  and  it  was  about  as  madi  as  we 
eould  do  to  get  back  to  our  base  without  starvation. 

Hieronymo  then  said  if  we  would  go  along  slowly  towards  the 
boundary  they  could  send  their  runners  out  to  warn  all  those 
who  had  not  yet  come  in.  They  would  try  and  overtake  us  at 
San  Bernardino,  or  if  not  successful  in  that,  would  move  along 
the  mountains  until  they  reached  San  Carlos.  I  assented  to  their 
sending  after  the  remainder  of  their  people  still  hiding  in  the 
mountains,  but  refused  to  give  them  any  written  passes,  telling 
them  if  they  could  not  catch  up  with  the  troops  they  must  take 
their  chances  of  being  killed  by  any  Mexicans  or  Americans  they 
might  encounter.  Let  the  Apache  see  that  he  has  something  to 
gain  by  proper  behavior  and  something  to  lose  by  not  falling  in 
with  the  new  order  of  things.  Vengeance  is  just  as  much  to  be 
deprecated  as  a  silly  sentimentalism.  To  attempt  to  punish  one 
or  a  dozen  of  tribes  for  deeds  for  which  all  were  equally  guilty, 
would  be  a  gross  act  of  tyranny,  while  to  attempt  to  punish  til 
after  they  had  surrendered  in  good  faith,  would  be  not  only  per^ 
fidious,  but  would  involve  us  in  war  witii  &  small  but  deq[>erate 
handful  of  men,  who  would  then  fight  with  the  recklessness  of 
buccaneers  under  the  black  flag.  The  chief  is  no  more  guiUy 
than  every  member  of  his  band,  since  he  has  often  less  influenoe 
than  individual  members,  being  merely  the  mouth-piece  or  spokes- 
man. To  punish  individuals  guilty  of  particular  crime  should 
be  done,  were  it  possible  to  get  evidence,  but  from  the  nature 
of  things  this  is  impossible.  The  Chiricahuas  will  present  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  the  work  of  subjecting  them  to  peaceful  re- 
straint and  good  discipline.  They  were  not  deprived  of  their 
arms  for  the  best  of  reasons.  It  is  not  advisable  to  let  an  Indian 
think  you  are  afraid  of  him,  even  when  fully  armed.  Show  him 
that  at  his  best  he  is  powerless  in  your  hands,  when  he  will  be- 
come your  best  friend  and  cheerfully  obey  all  he  may  be 
instructed  to  do.  It  is  unfair,  too,  tO' deprive  him  of^the  means 
of  protecting  his  home  and  property  against  the  white  scoundrels, 
who,  armed  to  the  teeth,  infest  the  border,  and  would  consider 
nothing  so  worthy  their  prowess  as  to  plunder  ponies,  or  other 
property,  from  unarmed  Indians  just  beginning  to  plant  and  raise 
stock.  So  long  as  white  horse  and  cattle  thieves  roam  the  coun- 
try, so  long  should  the  Indians  at  San  Carlos  be  allowed  to  carry 
arms  for  their  own  protection.  Further,  it  is  not  practicable  to 
disarm  the  Indians.    Their  arms  can  never  be  taken  from  tfaem 
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unleBB  they  are  taken  prisoners  with  their  arms  in  their  hands, 
while  engaged  in  fighting,  by  sudden  surprise  or  disabling 
wounds.  When  Indians  first  surrender,  or  come  upon  a  reserva- 
tion they  anticipate  being  disarmed  and  make  their  arrangements 
in  advance,  concealing  most  of  their  best  weapons  and  delivering 
up  only  the  surplus  and  unserviceable.  The  disarming  of  In- 
dians has,  in  almost  every  instance  on  record,  been  a  farcical 
failure.  I  may  add  that  the  fact  that  the  Indians  left  behind 
have  not  come  in  is  a  matter  of  no  significance.  The  Indians 
have  no  idea  of  the  value  of  time.  Members  of  Loco's  band,  who 
came  into  San  Carlos  in  May  last,  were  sixty-six  days  in  making 
the  journey,  though  they  had  forty  or  fifty  miles  less  distance  to 
travel  than  those  whom  I  left  in  the  Sierra  Madres. 

[Signed.]  Geoeob  Crook, 

Brig.  Gen.  Commanding. 

General  Hatch,  after  reading  an  account  of  the  capture  of 
Nana  and  the  Apaches,  in  speaking  of  General  Crook  says : 

**The  finest  Indian  fighter  in  the  army  is  George  Crook. 
Now,  he  is  an  Indian  fighter,  and  there  never  was  a  better  one. 
What  are  the  qualifications  of  an  Indian  fighter?  Well,  141  tell 
you :  Pluck  and  endurance.  He's  got  to  know  how  to  starve. 
A  white  man  can  starve  an  Indian  every  time.  He  can  outlast 
him  in  everything.  It  is  the  men  who  can  starve,  who  can  do 
without  meat  and  drink,  that  can  fight  Indians.  Take  that 
country  that  Crook's  been  over.  The  lava  beds  that  were  made 
famous  during  the  Modoc  campaign  are  lawns  compared  to  it. 
The  Apaches  were  in  a  country  that  the  word  rough  doesn't  give 
a  faint  idea  of  it.  It  is  nothing  but  craters,  the  crests  of  which 
are  of  porphyry.  Now,  there's  nothing  so  easy  as  to  stick  a  gun 
through  a  crevice  in  the  porphyry  and  fire  away  at  any  body  of 
men  that  is  approaching.  I  crossed  over  the  crest  of  one  of 
those  craters  once,  and  closed  in  with  a  body  of  Indians  two 
thousand  feet  below.  No,  Crook  took  things  easy.  He  went 
along  slowly  and  rested  at  places  with  the  idea  of  taking  the 
Indians  in  without  any  fighting,  and  he  accomplished  it.  He 
had  a  great  many  of  my  old  scouts  with  him.  It's  a  mistaken 
idea  that  Indians  are  treacherous.  They  are  soldiers  —  born 
soldiers,  and  are  loyal  to  whoever  they  fight  for.  When  the 
Indians  enlist  with  you  they'll  fight  for  you  to  the  death.  Iv'e 
seen  them  kill  their  own  people,  not  because  they  had  any  bitter 
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feelings  for  them,  but  because  they  were  on  my  side.  When 
their  six  months  were  out,  though,  then  look  out  —  they  are  with 
you  no  longer."  Asked  about  Indian  tactics,  the  General  said: 
•*  They  do  not  scatter  and  fight  individually,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed. They  fight  like  soldiers,  in  a  body,  under  a  commander, 
and  are  military  in  every  sense.  They  advance  and  retire,  exe- 
cute flank  movements,  and  are  up  in  all  the  evolutions.  I'll 
never  forget,"  said  the  General,  with  a  laugh,  "when  I  had  a 
handful  of  soldiers  with  me,  just  after  the  war,  in  Texa^^  —  I 
believe  it  was  in  1866.  A  large  body  of  Indians  came  down  on 
us,  and  from  the  appearance  of  things  it  was  all  up  with  us.  We 
were  armed  with  magazine  guns  —  Spencer  rifles,  which  the 
Indians  had  never  seen  or  heard  of.  They  had  the  common 
muzzle-loading  guns,  and  when  we  massed  ourselves  together, 
we  could  see  that  they  were  coming  the  old  Indian  dodge  on 
us,  circling  around,  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  firing  arrows  at 
us,  and,  as  they  got  closer,  waiting  the  time  when  we  should  fire 
into  them,  when  they  would  dash  down  upon  us  and  get  awar 
with  us  before  wo  could  reload.  I  knew  what  their  tactics  were, 
and  I  awaited  the  result  with  the  greatest  enjoyment.  When 
they  got  close  up  I  gave  my  men  the  word  to  fire,  and  bang  went 
the  rifles.  Then  the  Indians  came  at  us  as  swift  as  the  horses 
could  carry  them.  I  knew  they  were  unconscious  of  the  fact 
we  had  nine  loads  in  each  gun,  and  when  at  the  word  my  boys 
fired  again  they  were  thunderstricken.  They  were  still  on  the 
charge  when  we  plumped  into  them  again.  At  every  fire  their 
men  dropped.  Then,  when  we  fired  into  them  again  without 
moving  our  rifles,  they  turned  and  ran  and  we  put  after  them, 
still  firing.  Well,  you  never  saw  anything  like  the  demoraliza- 
tion among  them.  They  must  have  thought  the  devil  was  after 
them.  We  chased  them  as  far  as  we  could,  but  they  were  too 
fast  for  us  and  we  gave  it  up.  But  to  return  to  Crook's  Indians. 
In  the  fall  of  1876,  the  Chiricahua  and  Hot  Springs  Indians  went 
on  the  war-path.  I  followed  them  into  the  country,  and  after  a 
big  fight  defeated  them.  The  next  year  the  same  Indians  broke 
out  again,  and  we  whipped  them  once  more.  They  have  been 
fighting  about  once  a  year  since.  Every  year  we  kill  so  many, 
and  a  process  of  extermination  goes  on  which  will  finally  wipe 
them  out.  They'll  fight  again,  and  their  numbers  will  be  again 
lessened.  You  can't  prevent  them  from  fighting,  and  the  only 
thing  you  can  do  with  them  is  to  wipe  them  out." 
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Captain  John  Tobin,  late  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  is  another  veteran 
plainsman  and  mountaineer. 

If  his  life  and  adventures  were  written  up  it  would  make  a 
wonderfully  thrilling  and  interesting  book,  and  would  read  more 
like  romance  than  reality,  yet  the  facts  can  all  be  substantiated 
by  indisputable  authority.  He  is  the  sole  survivor  of  the  famous 
Gunnison  massacre.  WAl  I  h  F".  h  1^ 

JohnTobin  was  born  in  Dungarvan ,  County  ofWeatharford,  Ire- 
land. At  the  early  age  of  fifteen  he  espoused  the  cause  of  Ireland, 
and  attached  himself  to  the  *'  Young  Ireland  Party,"  and  was  en- 
gaged in  the  assault  on  the  Cappoquin  Barracks,  in  Weatherford 
county.  Learning  that  a  warrant  had  been  issued  for  his  an*est, 
he  fled  to  England,  and  succeeded  in  boarding  the  ill-fated  Tus- 
carom.  During  the  voyage  the  captain  gave  orders  to  **  smoke  " 
the  vessel  (fumigate  the  ship  by  burning  tar).  Through  the 
carelessness  of  one  of  the  sailors  the  tar  was  ignited,  and  the 
vessel  caught  fire,  and  at  one  time  total  destruction  seemed  in- 
evitable. The  hatches  were  ordered  battened  down,  and,  by  al- 
most superhuman  exertions,  the  crew  succeeded  in  extinguishing 
the  fire.  When  the  vessel  arrived  near  Cape  May,  the  Captain, 
by  some  mistake,  ran  her  upon  a  coral  reef,  where  both  ship  and 
cargo  proved  a  total  loss.  The  passengers  and  crew  were  rescued 
by  neighboring  fishermen,  aided  by  wreckers. 

From  here  the  brave  lad  made  his  way  to  Cape  May,  and  thence 
to  Philadelphia.  Feeling  that  Ireland  could  never  be  free  with- 
out trained  military  leaders,  he  determined  upon  entering  the 
army  as  soon  as  he  should  reach  the  requisite  age.  We  cannot 
follow  the  dauntless  boy  through  all  his  varied  and  checkered 
life.  We  will,  however,  relate  an  incident  in  the  Captain's  fitful 
career  that  happened  in  1855. 

Young  Tobin  entered  the  army,  as  previously  determined,  and 
at  the  time  we  mention  was  stationed  at  Fort  Lane,  Oregon^ 
and  held  the  rank  of  sergeant  of  cavalry. 

On  the  evening  of  the  ninth  of  October,  1855,  a  messenger 
arrived,  bringing  word  that  the  Eogue  River  Indians  were  upon 
the  war  path,  and  were  committing  all  kinds  of  outrages  against 
the  white  settlers.  He  further  stated  that  a  number  of  men, 
women,  and  children  had  been  massacred  and  their  wagon  train  j 
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captured  and  carried  away  by  the  red-skins.  All  was  now  excite- 
ment among  the  troopers,  and  many  and  dire  were  the  threats 
made  against  the  savages.  Major  Fitzgerald,  with  one  hundred 
and  thirty  men,  including  the  company  to  which  Tobin  belonged, 
was  ordered  to  proceed  in  the  direction  the  hostiles  were  sup- 
posed to  be,  and  afford  what  protection  he  could  to  the  whites. 

Leaving  Fort  Lane  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  the  com- 
mand rode  rapidly  toward  the  scene  of  slaughter.  Night  soon 
overtook  the  rescuing  party,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  dark  and 
cloudy  one.  The  route  lay  through  a  narrow  tract  of  land 
skirted  on  both  sides  with  heavy  timber,  and  the  troops  found  it 
difficult  to  proceed.  To  see  was  impossible,  owing  to  the  intense 
darkness  of  the  night.  It  was  also  dangerous,  as  the  command 
could  be  easily  ambuscaded  and  totally  annihilated.  The  brave 
band  of  troopers  struggled  manfully  on,  literally  feeling  their 
way  through  the  intense  blackness  surrounding  them.  No 
thought  of  danger,  no  wish  to  delay,  but  all  eager  and  anxious  to 
meet  the  savage  foe.  Toward  morning,  while  riding  slowly  along, 
Tobin's  horse  shied  suddenly  and  refused  to  proceed.  The  ser- 
geant dismounted,  determined  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  his 
horse's  strange  action.  His  first  thought  was  **  Indians.'*  Not 
daring  to  strike  a  light,  he  groped  around  in  the  dark  and 
stumbled  over  something  which,  upon  close  inspection,  proved 
to  be  a  human  body,  entirely  naked  and  horribly  mutilated.  The 
facts  were  reported  to  Major  Fitzgerald,  who  at  once  ordered  a 
halt  and  detailed  eight  or  ten  men  to  examine  the  ground. 

What  was  the  horror  of  this  little  band  of  soldiers  to  discover 
the  remains  of  twenty  dead  and  mutilated  men,  women  and 
children,  stripped  of  every  vestige  of  covering,  with  huge 
gashes  in  their  legs  and  sides ;  some  were  literally  disemboweled. 

The  gray  dawn  of  mom  had  by  this  time  made  its  appearance, 
and  the  sight  that  presented  itself  to  the  troopers  was  horrible  in 
the  extreme.  Scouts  were  immediately  sent  out  to  ascertain  the 
whereabouts  of  the  Indians. 

The  scouts  soon  returned,  and  reported  the  Indians  encamped 
about  four  miles  further  on,  in  the  midst  of  an  open  valley. 
They,  evidently,  were  not  dreaming  of  being  attacked,  as  they 
were  howling  and  boasting  of  their  prowess,  and  dancing  the 
scalp  dance.  Major  Fitzgerald,  after  hearing  the  report,  deter- 
mined to  start  at  once  and  ride  rapidly  to  the  Indian  cainp  and 
begin  the  attack  without  delay.  ^  j 
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For  once  the  red  man  and  the  white  would  be  on  an  equal 
footing.  The  command  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hostiles 
about  sunrise;  but,  owing  to  the  open  nature  of  the  ground,  a 
complete  surprise  could  not  be  effected.  The  troopei*s  were  all 
well  mounted,  and  armed  with  carbines,  pistols  and  sabres.  As 
they  emerged  from  the  timber  and  appeared  in  view  on  the 
open  plain,  the  savages  quickly  mounted  their  ponies  and  began 
to  prepare  for  battle,  crying,  **  choco-choco,  Basson  "  (come 
on,  come,  you  pale  faces).  Major  Fitzgerald  formed  his  men 
in  line  of  battle,  and  rode  rapidly  to  within  easy  range  of  the 
savages,  obtaining  a  position  that  cut  off  the  retreat  to  the 
timber  in  their  rear.  The  savages,  seeing  their  escape  was  next 
to  impossible,  prepared  to  make  a  desperate  resistance. 

The  Indians  outnumbered  the  troopers  four  to  one.  The 
latter  opened  upon  them  a  brisk  fire  of  bullet  and  buckshot 
that  caused  them  to  waver;  they  rallied,  however,  and  returned 
the  fire  with  a  rapid  discharge  of  small  arms  and  arrows. 

It  was  soon  apparent  to  all  that  the  Indians  were  adopting 
Siegel's  tactics  to  <<  fight  and  retreat,"  and,  by  making  a  detour, 
reach  the  forest,  some  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  their  rear. 
The  commanding  officer,  divining  their  intentions,  and  without 
giving  his  troops  time  to  reload,  ordered  them  to  draw  sabre  and 
charge.  At  the  word  of  command,  the  men  drew  their  sabres 
and  fearlessly  diarged  upon  the  horde  of  desperate  and  savage 
warriors. 

The  conflict  now  raged  hand  to  hand,  and  was  desperate  and 
bloody  in  the  extreme. 

Take  away  all  hope  of  escape  from  an  Indian  warrior,  and  let 
death  stare  him  in  the  faee,  and  he  becomes  a  fiend  incarnate. 
Such  was  the  condition  of  the  hostiles  who  opposed  Major  Fitz- 
gerald's command.  On  the  other  hand,  the  horrible  scene  wit- 
nessed by  the  gallant  cavalrymen  the  night  previous  cried  for 
vengeance,  and  the  recollection  of  the  twenty  innocent  men, 
women  and  children  murdered  by  these  same  red  devils  would 
continually  arise,  like  Banquo's  ghost,  before  their  eyes,  and 
spurred  them  on  to  heroic  deeds  of  valor.  Many  and  sanguinary 
were  the  hand-to-hand  contests  upon  this  hotly  contested  battle- 
ground, two  opposed  to  three,  and  three  to  one ;  sabre  against 
spear,  and  knife  against  tomahawk. 

Before  leaving  Fort  Lane,  Sergeant  Tobin  had  borrowed  a  six- 
shooter  from  Post  Farrier  Lauirhlin,  and  this,  in  all  probability, r^ 
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saved  his  life.  In  the  very  commencement  of  the  battle  he  was 
attacked  by  three  stalwart  savages,  armed  with  spears  and  toma- 
hawks, who  made  a  most  determined  assault  upon  him.  Tobin 
calmly  awaited  their  attack,  and,  by  reserving  his  fire  until  they 
were  within  a  few  feet  of  him,  he  succeeded  in  killing  two  of 
them  instantly  and  badly  wounding  a  third,  who,  in  his  dying 
struggle,  gave  a  peculiar  whoop  that  attracted  the  attention  of 
three  more  savages,  who  came  with  flying  leaps  to  the  aid  of 
their  wounded  comrade. 

Again  was  Tobin  in  a  desperate  situation.  He  had  still  three 
loads  left  in  his  revolver,  and  determined  to  sell  his  life  as  dearly 
as  possible.  The  foremost  Indian  came  bounding  forward, 
shouting  the  battle-cry,  and  when  within  ten  feet  of  our  hero, 
sent  his  battle-axe  with  terrible  force  directly  at  the  head  of  To- 
bin. Fortunately  it  missed  the  brave  trooper,  although  passing 
in  uncomfortable  proximity  to  his  head.  The  next  instant  the 
savage  lay  writhing  in  death  with  a  ball  from  Tobin's  revolver 
through  his  brain.  Quicker  than  our  tardy  pen  can  trace  the 
facts,  the  second  Indian  fell  to  rise  no  more.  The  third  was  but 
a  few  feet  behind  his  comrades,  and,  seeing  their  fate,  he  hesi- 
tated before  attacking  a  man  who  had  just  slain  five  of  the  brav- 
est warriors  of  the  tribe. 

The  brave  trooper  had  but  one  more  shot  left,  and,  although 
a  man  of  iron  nerve,  and  a  splendid  marksman,  the  terrific  com- 
bat was  telling  upon  him.  Would  he  be  as  successful  with  the 
sixth  red-skin  as  he  had  been  with  the  others?  was  the  question 
that  flashed  through  his  brain.  With  great  care  and  deliberation 
the  waiTior  took  aim  and  hurled  his  spear  directly  at  the  head  of 
John  Tobin.  It  swei-ved  in  its  course,  and  the  long,  heavy  han- 
dle struck  him  a  glancing  blow  on  the  side  of  the  head  that  felled 
him  to  the  ground.  The  savage  instantly  sprang  forward  to 
finish  his  victim,  but  the  plucky  trooper's  time  had  not  yet  come. 
Recovering  himself,  he  arose  to  a  half-sitting,  half-stooping  posi- 
tion. The  Indian  was  now  within  three  feet  of  him,  with  scalp- 
ing knife  in  hand,  when  Tobin's  bullet  pierced  his  brain,  and  he 
fell  without  a  groan. 

The  battle  lasted  over  two  hours,  and  ranged  over  a  space  half 
a  mile  square.  Five  hundred  streaked  and  painted  savages  lay 
dead  and  dying  on  the  bloody  field.  One  red-skin  alone  of  all 
that  band  of  savage  warriors  succeeded  in  eluding  the  troopers 
and  reaching  the  timber,  where  he  disappeared  with  a  yell  of  de- 
fiance.    All  efforts  to  capture  him  proving  futile. 
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A  view  of  the  battle  ground  presented  a  sickening  sight.  One 
savage  had  buried  his  knife  to  the  hilt  in  the  breast  of  a  trooper, 
who  had  retaliated  by  thrusting  his  sabre  through  the  body  of 
the  Indian.     Both  were  dead,  one  lying  across  the  other. 

Now  that  the  battle  was  ended,  the  troopers  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  their  wounded  comrades,  and  to  burying  the  dead. 
Twenty-three  troopers  had  made  their  last  charge,  and  sorrowing 
companions  proceeded  to  give  them  decent  burial. 

Before  the  sad  task  was  half  finished  a  messenger  arrived, 
attracted  by  the  firing,  who  stated  that  the  Indians  had  attacked 
Harris  ranch,  and  unless  aid  was  sent  at  once,  the  whites  would 
all  be  murdered. 

Sergeant  Tobin,  with  a  detail  of  twenty-five  men,  was  ordered 
to  proceed  at  once  to  the  ranch  and  render  the  inmates  what  aid 
he  could.  A  short  ride  of  two  hours  brought  them  to  within 
sight  of  the  ranch.  The  place  was  in  the  hands  of  some  fifty 
savages.  The  troopers  formed  in  fours,  and  rode  boldly  in  the 
direction  of  the  Indians.  The  latter  deeming  discretion  the  bet- 
ter part  of  valor,  discharged  their  arms  at  the  troopers,  and  then 
fled  precipitately  to  the  woods.  The  troops  returned  the  fire, 
but  the  distance  being  too  great,  no  damage  was  done  on  either 
side.  The  troopers  found  Mr.  Harris  just  breathing  his  last, 
while  his  wife  and  her  fourteen-year-old  daughter  were  tied  to 
trees,  and  but  for  the  timely  arrival  of  Sergeant  Tobin,  would 
have  been  subjected  to  a  fate  worse  than  death.  The  daughter 
was  wounded  in  the  shoulder. 

From  these  brave  women  Tobin  learned  that  the  Indians  had 
attacked  the  house  some  two  hours  before,  and  the  inmates  had 
made  a  determined  resistance.  Mr.  Harris  was  shot  early  in  the 
fight,  and  lay  upon  the  floor  in  a  dying  condition.  The  heroic 
mother  had  taken  her  stand  at  a  port  hole,  and  kept  the  Indians 
at  bay.  The  women  were  possessed  of  two  rifles.  The  young 
girl  did  the  loading  and  the  mother  did  the  shooting.  Four  In- 
dians were  killed  by  this  brave  woman,  and  several  more  were 
wounded.  It  was  by  a  combined  attack  from  front  and  rear  that 
the  Indians  finally  succeeded  in  gaining  an  entrance  and  making 
captives  of  the  inmates. 

This  was  but  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  Indian  outrages  that 
lasted  over  two  years,  and  cost  the  Grovernment  many  valuable 
lives  and  a  large  amount  of  money. 
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Capt.  John  Tobin  was  the  veteran  moontaiQeer  who  saved  the 
entire  Mormon  hand-cart  trains  from  destruction  bj  risking^  his 
life  in  crossing  the  Bocky  Mountains  in  winter  to  obtain  aid  from 
Gov.  Brigham  Young  for  the  starving  and  snow-bound  emigrants 
in  the  winter  of  1856. 

He  corroborates  John  D.  Lee's  confession  of  the  Mountain  Mead- 
ows massacre,  an  account  of  which  we  give  in  the  following  pages. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  understand  the  following  extract, 
taken  from  "  Mormonism  Unveiled,"  we  will  state  that  a  large 
emigrant  train  of  eighteen  wagons,  five  hundred  head  of  cattle, 
the  property  of  some  thirty  families,  consisting  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  men,  women  and  children,  guided  by  Captain  Fan- 
cher,  were  on  their  way  to  California  to  find  homes.  On  the 
22d  day  of  September,  1857,  the  emigrants  were  attacked  at 
Mountain  Meadows,  Washington  County,  M.  T.,  by  Indians  and 
Mormons,  and  the  entire  party  slain.  John  D.  Lee,  nearly 
twenty  years  afterwards,  was  arrested,  tried,  convicted,  and  exe- 
cuted for  his  part  in  this  infamous  transaction.  The  following 
is  a  part  of  his  confession  a^ter  he  found  there  was  no  hope  for 
him :  — 

About  the  7th  of  September,  1857,  I  went  to  Cedar  City  from 
my  homo  at  Harmony,  by  order  of  President  Hai^t.  I  did  not 
know  what  he  wanted  of  me,  but  he  had  ordered  me  to  visit  him 
and  I  obeyed.  If  I  remember  correctly,  it  was  on  Sunday  even- 
ing that  I  went  there.  When  I  got  to  Cedar  City,  I  met  Isaac 
C.  Haight  on  the  public  square  of  the  town.  Haight  was  then 
President  of  that  State  of  Zion,  and  the  highest  man  in  the  Mor- 
mon priesthood  in  that  country,  and  next  to  Wm.  H.  Dame  in 
all  of  Southern  Utah,  and  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  he  was  second 
to  Dame  in  the  command  of  the  Iron  Military  District.  The 
word  and  command  of  Isaac  C.  Haight  were  the  law  in  Cedar 
City,  at  that  time,  and  to  disobey  his  orders  was  certain  death; 
be  they  right  or  wrong,  no  Saint  was  permitted  to  question  them, 
their  duty  was  obedience  or  death. 

When  I  met  Haight,»I  asked  him  what  he  wanted  with  me. 
He  said  he  wanted  to  have  a  long  talk  with  me  on  private  and 
particular  business.  We  took  some  blankets  and  went  over  to 
the  old  Iron  Works,  and  lay  there  that  night,  so  that  we  could 
talk  in  private  and  in  safety.  After  we  got  to  the  Iron  Works, 
Haight  told  me  all  about  the  train  of  emigrants.  He  said  (and 
I  then  believed  every  word  that  he  spoke,  for  I  believed  it  was 
an  impossible  thing  for  one  so  high  in  the  Priesthood  asjie  was. 
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to  be  gtiilty  of  falsehood)  that  the  emigrants  were  a  rough  and 
abusive  set  of  men.  That  they  had,  while  travelling  through 
Utah,  been  very  abusive  to  all  the  Mormons  they  met.  That 
they  had  insulted,  outraged,  and  ravished  many  of  the  Mormon 
women.  That  the  abuses  heaped  upon  the  people  by  the  em- 
igrants during  their  trip  from  Provo  to  Cedar  City,  had  been 
constant  and  shameful ;  that  they  had  burned  fences  and  destroyed 
growing  crops ;  that  at  many  points  on  the  road  they  had  poisoned 
the  water,  so  that  all  people  and  stock  that  drank  of  the  water 
became  sick,  and  many  had  died  from  the  effects  of  poison. 
That  these  vile  Gentiles  publicly  proclaimed  that  they  had  the 
very  pistol  with  which  the  Pro^et,  Joseph  Smith,  was  murdered 
and  had  threatened  to  kill  Brigham  Young  and  all  of  the 
Apostles.  That  when  in  Cedar  City  they  said  they  would  have 
friends  in  Utah  who  would  hang  Brigham  Young  by  the  neck 
until  he  was  dead,  before  snow  fell  again  in  the  Territory. 
They  also  said  that  Johnston  was  coming,  with  his  army,  from 
the  East,  and  they  were  going  to  return  from  California  with 
soldiers,  as  soon  as  possible,  and  would  then  desolate  the  land, 
and  kill  every  d  —  d  Mormon  man,  woman  and  child  that  they 
could  find  in  Utah.  That  they  violated  the  ordinances  of  the 
town  of  Cedar,  and  had,  by  armed  force,  resisted  the  officers 
who  tried  to  arrest  them  for  violating  the  law.  That  after  leav- 
ing Cedar  City  the  emigrants  camped  by  the  company,  or 
co-operative  field,  just  below  Cedar  City,  and  burned  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  fencing,  leaving  the  crops  open  to  the  large  herds  of 
stock  in  the  surrounding  country.  Also  that  they  had  given 
poisoned  meat  to  the  Corn  Creek  tribe  of  Indians,  which  had 
killed  several  of  them,  and  their  Chief,  Konosh,  was  on  the  trail 
of  the  emigrants,  and  would  soon  attack  them.  All  of  these 
things,  and  much  more  of  a  like  kind,  Haight  told  me  as  we  lay 
in  the  dark  at  the  old  Iron  Works.  I  believed  all  that  he  said, 
and,  thinking  that  he  had  full  right  to  do  all  that  he  wanted  to 
do,  I  was  easily  induced  to  follow  his  instructions. 

Haight  said  that  unless  something  was  done  to  prevent  it,  the 
emigrants  would  carry  out  their  threats  and  rob  every  one  of  the 
outlying  settlements  in  the  South,  and  that  the  whole  Mormon 
people  were  liable  to  be  butchered  by  the  troops  that  the  emi- 
grants would  bring  back  with  them  from  California.  I  was  then 
told  that  the  Council  had  held  a  meeting  that  day,  to  consider 
the  matter,  and  that  it  was  decided  by  the  authorities  to  arm 
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the  Indians,  give  them  provisions  and  ammunition,  and  send  them 
after  the  emigrants,  and  have  the  Indians  give  them  a  brushy 
and  if  they  killed  part  or  all  of  them,  so  much  the  better. 

I  said,  *'  Brother  Haight,  who  is  your  authority  for  acting  in 
this  way?" 

He  replied,  *«  It  is  the  will  of  all  in  authority.  The  emigrants 
have  no  pass  from  any  one  to  go  through  the  country,  and  they 
are  liable  to  be  killed  as  common  enemies,  for  the  country  is  at 
war  now.  No  man  has  a  right  to  go  through  this  county  with- 
out a  written  pass."  ^ 

We  lay  there  and  talked  much  of  the  night,  and  during  that 
time  Haight  gave  me  very  full  instructions  what  to  do,  and  how 
to  proceed  in  the  whole  affair.  He  said  he  had  consulted  with 
Colonel  Dame,  and  every  one  agreed  to  let  the  Indians  use  up 
the  whole  train  if  they  could.     Haight  then  said :  - 

*<  I  expect  you  to  carry  out  your  orders." 

I  knew  I  had  to  obey  or  die.  I  had  no  wish  to  disobey,  for  I 
then  thought  that  my  superiors  in  the  Church  were  the  mouth- 
pieces of  Heaven,  and  that  it  was  an  act  of  godliness  for  me  to 
obey  any  and  all  orders  given  by  them  to  me,  without  my  asking 
any  questions. 

My  orders  were  to  go  home  to  Harmony,  and  see  Carl  Shirts, 
my  son-in-law,  an  Indian  interpreter,  and  send  him  to  the  Indians 
in  the  South,  to  notify  them  that  the  Mormons  and  Indians  were 
at  war  with  the  ^^  Mericats''  (as  the  Indians  called  all  whites 
that  were  not  Mormons)  and  bring  all  the  Southern  Indians  up 
and  have  them  join  with  those  from  the  North,  so  that  their 
force  would  be  sufficient  to  make  a  successful  attack  on  the 
emigrants. 

It  was  agreed  that  Haight  would  send  Nephi  Johnson,  another 
Indian  interpreter,  to  stir  up  all  the  other  Indians  that  he  could 
find,  in  order  to  have  a  large  enough  force  of  Indians  to  give  the 
emigrants  a  good  hv^h.  He  said,  <<  These  are  the  orders  that 
have  been  agreed  upon  by  the  Council,  and  it  is  in  accordance 
with  the  feelings  of  the  entire  people.^' 

I  asked  him  if  it  would  not  have  been  better  to  first  send  to 
Brigham  Young  for  instructions,  and  find  out  what  he  thought 
about  the  matter. 

**  No,"  said  Haight,  *<  that  is  unnecessary,  we  are  acting  by  or- 
dera.  Some  of  the  Indians  are  now  on  the  war-path,  and  all  of 
them  must  be  sent  out;  all  must  go,  so  as  to  make  the  thing  a 
success." 
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It  was  then  intended  that  the  Indians  should  kill  the  emi- 
grantSy  and  make  it  an  Indian  massacre^  and  not  have  any  whites 
interfere  with  them.  No  whites  were  to  be  known  in  the  mat- 
ter, it  was  to  be  all  done  by  the  Indians,  so  that  it  could  be  laid 
to  them,  if  any  questions  were  ever  asked  about  it.  I  said  to 
Haight:  — 

**You  know  what  the  Indians  are.  They  will  kill  all  the 
party,  women  and  children,  as  well  as  the  men,  and  you  know 
we  are  sworn  not  to  shed  mnncent  blood.'' 

**  Oh  h —  1 !  "  said  he,  **  there  will  not  be  one  drop  of  innocent 
blood  shed,  if  every  one  of  the  d  —  d  pack  are  killed,  for  they 
are  the  worse  lot  of  out-laws  and  ruffians  that  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life." 

We  agreed  upon  the  whole  thing,  how  each  one  should  act,  and 
then  left  the  iron  works,  and  went  to  Haight's  house  and  got 
breakfast. 

After  breakfast  I  got  ready  to  start,  and  Haight  said  to  me : — 

**  Go,  Brother  Lee,  and  see  that  the  instructions  of  those  in 
authority  are  obeyed,  and  as  you  are  dutiful  in  this,  so  shall  your 
reward  be  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  for  God  will  bless  those  who 
willingly  obey  counsel,  and  make  all  things  fit  for  the  people  in 
these  last  days." 

I  left  Cedar  City  for  my  home  at  Harmony,  to  carry  out  the 
instinicfions  that  I  had  received  from  my  superior. 

I  then  believed  that  he  acted  by  the  direct  order  and  command 
of  William  H.  Dame,  and  others  even  higher  in  authority  than 
Colonel  Dame.  One  reason  for  thinking  so  was  from  a  talk  I 
had  only  a  few  days  before,  with  Apostle  George  A.  Smith,  and 
he  had  just  then  seen  Haight,  and  talked  with  him,  and  I  knew 
that  George  A.  Smith  never  talked  of  things  that  Brigham  Young 
had  not  talked  over  with  him  beforehand.  Then  the  Mormons 
were  at  war  with  the  United  States,  and  the  orders  to  the  Mor- 
mons had  been  all  the  time  to  kill  and  waste  away  our  enemies, 
but  lose  none  of  our  people.  These  emigrants  were  from  the 
section  of  the  country  most  hostile  to  our  people,  and  I  believed 
then  as  I  do  now,  that  it  was  the  will  of  every  true  Mormon  in 
Utah,  at  that  time,  that  the  enemies  of  the  church  should  be 
killed  as  fast  as  possible,  and  as  this  lot  of  people  had  men 
amongst  them  that  were  supposed  to  have  helped  kill  the  proph- 
ets in  the  Carthage  jail,  the  killing  of  all  of  them  would  be  keep- 
ing our  oaths  and  avenging  the  blood  of  the  prophets. 
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In  justice  to  myself  I  wfll  give  the  facts  of  my  talk  with 
George  A.  Smith. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  August,  1857,  about  ten 
days  before  the  company  of  Captain  Fancher,  who  met  their 
doom  at  Mountain  Meadows,  arrived  at  that  place.  General 
George  A.  Smith  called  on  me  at  one  of  my  homes  at  Washing- 
ton City,  Washington  county,  Utah  Territory,  and  wished  me  to 
take  him  round  by  Fort  Clara,  via  Pinto  settlements,  to  Hamil- 
ton Fort,  or  Cedar  City.     He  said  :  — 

**  I  have  been  sent  down  here  by  the  old  Boss,  Brigham  Young, 
to  instruct  the  brethren  of  the  different  settlements  not  to  sell 
any  of  their  grain  to  our  enemies.  And  to  tell  them  not  to  feed 
it  to  their  animals,  for  it  will  all  be  needed  by  ourselves.  I  am 
also  to  instruct  the  brethren  to  prepare  for  a  big  fight y  for  the 
enemy  is  coming  in  large  force  to  attempt  our  destruction.  Bat 
Johnston's  army  will  not  be  allowed  to  approach  our  settlements 
from  the  east.  God  is  on  our  side  and  will  fight  our  battles  for 
us,  and  deliver  our  enemies  into  our  hands.  Brigham  Young  has 
received  revelations  from  God,  giving  him  the  right  and  the 
power  to  call  down  the  curse  of  Gt)d  on  all  our  enemies  who 
attempt  to  invade  our  territory.  Our  greatest  danger  lies  in  the 
people  of  California  —  a  class  of  reckless  miners  who  are  strangers 
to  God  and  his  righteousness.  They  are  likely  to  come  upon  us 
from  the  south  and  destroy  the  small  settlements.  But  we  will 
try  and  outwit  them  before  we  suffer  much  damage.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  who  oppose  our  Church  and  people  are 
a  mob,  from  the  President  down,  and  as  such  it  is  impossible  for 
their  armies  to  prevail  against  the  Saints  who  have  gathered  here 
in  the  mountains." 

He  continued  this  kind  of  talk  for  some  hours  to  me  and  my 
friends  who  were  with  me. 

General  George  A.  Smith  held  high  rank  as  a  military  leader. 
He  was  one  of  the  twelve  apostles  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter  Day  Saints,  and  as  such  he  was  considered  by  me  to  be 
«n  inspired  man.  His  orders  were  to  me  sacred  commands, 
which  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  obey,  without  question  or  hesi- 
tation. 

I  took  my  horses  and  carruiga  laA  *droTe  with  him  to  either 
Hamilton  Fort  or  Cedar  City,  visiting  'tihe  settlements  with  him, 
as  he  had  requested.  I  did  not  go  to  hear  him  preach  at  any  of 
our  stopping  places,  nor  did  I  pay  attention  to  what  he  said  to  the 
leaders  in  the  settlements.  digitized  by  GoOglc 
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The  day  we  left  Fort  Clara,  which  was  then  the  headquarters 
of  the  Indian  ciissionaries  under  the  presidency  of  Jacob  Hamb- 
fin,  we  stopped  to  noon  at  the  Clara  River.  While  there  the  In- 
dians gathered  around  us  in  large  numbers  and  were  quite  saucy 
and  impudent.  Their  chiefs  asked  me  where  I  was  going  and 
who  I  had  with  me.     I  told  them  that  he  was  a  big  captain. 

•*  Is  he  a  Mericat  captain?  " 

**  No,"  I  said,  **  he  is  a  Mormon." 

The  Indians  then  wanted  to  know  more.  They  wanted  to  have 
a  talk. 

The  General  told  me  to  tell  the  Indians  that  the  Mormons 
were  their  friends,  and  that  the  Americans  were  their  enemies, 
and  the  enemies  of  the  Mormons,  too ;  that  he  wanted  the  In- 
dians to  remain  the  fast  friends  of  the  Mormons,  for  the  Mor. 
mons  were  all  friends  to  the  Indians ;  that  the  Americans  had  a 
large  army  just  east  of  the  mountains,  and  intended  to  come 
over  the  mountains  into  Utah  and  kill  all  of  the  Mormons  and 
Indians  in  Utah  Territory ;  that  the  Indians  must  get  ready  and 
keep  ready  for  war  against  all  of  the  Americans,  and  keep 
friendly  with  the  Mormons  and  obey  what  the  Mormons  told  them 
to  do  —  that  this  was  the  will  of  the  Great  Spirit;  that  if  the 
Indians  were  true  to  the  Mormons  and  would  help  them  against 
their  enemies,  then  the  Mormons  would  always  keep  them  from 
want  and  sickness  and  give  them  guns  and  ammunition  to  hunt 
and  kill  game  with,  and  would  also  help  the  Indians  against  their 
enemies  when  they  went  into  war. 

This  talk  pleased  the  Indians,  and  they  agreed  to  all  that  I 
asked  them  to  do. 

I  saw  that  my  friend  Smith  was  a  little  nervous  and  fearful  of 
the  Indians,  notwithstanding  their  promises  of  friendship.  To 
relieve  him  of  his  anxiety  I  hitched  up  and  started  on  our  way, 
as  soon  as  I  could  do  so  without  rousing  the  suspicions  of  the 
Indians. 

We  had  ridden  along  about  a  mile  or  so  when  General  Smith 
said:#- 

**  Those  are  savage  looking  fellows.  I  think  they  would  make 
it  lively  for  an  emigrant  train  if  one  should  come  this  way." 

I  said  I  thought  they  would  attack  any  train  that  would  come 
in  their  way.  Then  the  General  was  in  a  deep  study  for  some 
time,  when  he  said: 

<<  Suppose  an  emigrant  train  should  come  along  through  tiiis 
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southern  country,  making  threats  against  our  people  and  brag- 
ging of  the  part  they  took  in  helping  kill  our  prophets,  what  do 
you  think  the  brethren  would  do  with  them  ?  Would  they  be  per- 
mitted to  go  their  way,  or  would  the  brethren  pitch  into  them  and 
give  them  a  good  drubbing?  " 

I  reflected  a  few  moments,  and  then  said :  — 

**  You  know  the  brethren  are  now  under  the  influence  of  the 
late  reformation,  and  are  still  red-hot  for  the  gospel.  The 
brethren  believe  the  government  wishes  to  destroy  them.  I 
really  believe  that  any  train  of  emigrants  that  may  come  through 
here  will  be  attacked,  and  probably  all  destroyed.  I  am  sure 
they  would  be  wiped  out  if  they  had  been  making  threats  against 
our  people.  Unless  emigrants  have  a  pass  from  Brigham  Young, 
or  some  one  in  authority,  they  will  certainly  never  get  safely 
through  this  country. 

My  reply  pleased  him  very  much,  and  he  laughed  heartily,  and 
then  said :  — 

'*  Do  you  really  believe  the  brethren  would  make  it  lively  for 
such  a  train?" 

I  said:  "  Yes,  sir;  I  know  they  will,  unless  they  are  protected 
by  a  pass,  and  1  wish  to  inform  you  that  unless  you  want  every 
train  captured  that  comes  through  here,  you  must  inform  Grover- 
nor  Young  that  if  he  wants  emigrants  to  pass  without  being  mo- 
lested, he  must  send  orders  to  that  effect  to  Colonel  Wm.  H. 
Dame  or  Major  Isaac  C.  Haight,  so  that  they  can  give  passes  to 
the  emigrants,  for  their  passes  will  insure  safety ^  but  nothing  else 
will,  except  the  positive  orders  of  Governor  Young,  as  the  peo- 
ple are  all  bitter  against  the  Gentiles,  and  full  of  religious  zeal, 
and  anxious  to  avenge  the  blood  of  the  Prophets." 

The  only  reply  he  made  was  to  the  effect  that  on  his  way  down 
from  Salt  Lake  City  he  had  had  a  long  talk  with  Major  Haight 
on  the  same  subject,  and  that  Haight  had  assured  him,  and 
given  him  to  understand  that  emigrants  who  came  along  with- 
out a  pass  from  Governor  Young  could  not  escape  from  the  Ter- 
ritory. % 

We  then  rode  alopg  in  silence  for  some  distance,  when  he  again 
turned  to  me  and  said  ;  — 

**  Brother  Lee,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  brethren  are  under  the 
full  influence  of  the  reformation,  and  1  believe  they  will  do  just 
as  you  say  they  will  with  the  wicked  emigrants  that  come  through 
the  country  making  threats  and  abusing  our  people." 
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I  repeated  jay  views  to  him,  but  at  much  greater  length,  giv- 
ing my  reasons  in  full  for  thinking  that  Governor  Young  should 
give  orders  to  protect  all  the  emigrants  that  he  did  not  wish 
destroyed.  I  went  into  a  full  statement  of  the  wrongs  of  our 
people,  and  told  him  that  the  people  were  under  the  blaze  of 
the  reformation,  full  of  wild  fire  and  fanaticism,  and  that  to 
shed  the  blood  of  those  who  would  dare  to  speak  against  the 
Mormon  Church  or  its  leaders,  they  would  consider  doing  the 
will  of  Grod,  and  that  the  people  would  do  it  as  willingly  and 
cheerfully  as  they  would  any  other  duty.  That  the  apostle  Paul, 
when  he  started  forth  to  persecute  the  followers  of  Christ,  was 
not  any  more  sincere  than  every  Mormon  was  then,  who  lived  in 
Southern  Utah. 

My  words  served  to  cheer  up  the  General  very  much ;  he  was 
greatly  delighted  and  said :  — 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  so  good  an  account  of  our  people.  God 
will  bless  them  for  all  that  they  do  to  build  up  His  Kingdom  in 
the  last  days." 

General  Smith  did  not  say  one  word  to  me,  or  intimate  to  me, 
that  he  wished  any  emigrants  to  pass  in  safety  through  the  Ter.- 
ritory.  But  he  led  me  to  believe  then,  as  I  believe  now,  that  he 
did  want,  and  expected  every  emigrant  to  be  killed  that  under- 
took to  pass  through  the  Territory  while  we  were  at  war  with  the 
Government.  I  thought  it  was  his  mission  to  prepare  the  people 
for  the  bloody  work. 

I  have  always  believed,  since  that  day,  that  General  George 
A.  Smith  was  then  visiting  Southern  Utah  to  prepare  the  people 
for  the  work  of  exterminating  Captain  Fancher's  train  of  emi- 
grants, and  I  now  believe  that  he  was  sent  for  that  purpose  by 
the  direct  command  of  Brigham  Young. 

I  have  been  told  by  Joseph  Wood,  Thomas  T.  Willis,  and 
many  others,  that  they  heard  George  A.  Smith  preach  at  Cedar 
City  during  that  trip,  and  that  he  told  the  people  of  Cedar  City 
that  the  emigrants  were  coming,  and  he  told  them  that  they  must 
not  sell  that  company  any  grain  or  provisions  of  any  kind,  for 
they  were  a  mob  of  villains  and  outlaws,  and  the  enemies  of  God 
and  the  Mormon  people. 

Sidney  Littlefield,  of  Panguitch,  has  told  me  that  he  was 
knowing  to  the  fact  of  Colonel  Wm.  H.  Dame  sending  orders 
from  Parowan  to  Major  Haight,  at  Cedar  City,  to  exterminate 
the  Francher  outfit^  and  to  kill  every  emigrant  without  fail.[^ 
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Littlefield  then  lived  at  Parowan,  and  Dame  was  the  Presidmg 
Bishop.  Dame  still  has  all  the  wives  he  wants,  and  is  a  great 
friend  of  Brigham  Young. 

The  knowledge  of  how  George  A.  Smith  felt  toward  the  emi- 
grantSy  and  his  telling  me  that  he  had  a  long  talk  with  Hai^t 
on  the  subject,  made  me  certain  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the 
Church  authorities  that  Fancher  and  his  train  should  be  wiped 
outf  and  knowing  all  this,  I  did  not  doubt  then,  and  I  do  not 
doubt  it  now,  either,  that  Haight  was  acting  by  full  authority 
from  the  Church  leadei*s,  and  that  the  orders  he  gave  to  me  were 
just  the  orders  that  he  had  been  directed  to  give,  when  he 
ordered  me  to  raise  the  Indians  and  have  them  attack  the  emi- 
grants. 

I  acted  through  the  whole  matter  in  a  way  that  I  considered  it 
my  religious  duty  to  act,  and  if  what  I  did  was  a  crime,  it  was  a 
crime  of  the  Mormon  Church,  and  not  a  crime  for  which  I  feel 
individually  responsible. 

I  must  here  state  that  Klingensmith  was  not  in  Cedar  City  that 
Sunday  night.  Haight  said  he  had  sent  Klingensmith  and  others 
over  towards  Pinto,  and  around  there,  to  stir  up  the  Indians  and 
force  them  to  attack  the  emigrants. 

On  my  way  from  Cedar  City  to  my  home  at  Harmony,  I  came 
up  with  a  large  band  of  Indians  under  Moquetas  and  Big  Bill, 
two  Cedar  City  chiefs  ;  they  were  in  their  war  paint,  and  fully 
equipped  for  battle.  They  halted  when  I  came  up  and  said  they 
had  had  a  big  talk  with  Haight,  Higby  and  Klingensmith,  and 
had  got  orders  from  them  to  follow  up  the  emigrants  and  kill 
them  all,  and  take  their  property  as  the  spoil  of  their  enemies. 

These  Indians  wanted  me  to  go  with  them  and  command  their 
forces.  I  told  them  that  I  could  not  go  with  them  that  evening, 
that  I  had  orders  from  Haight,  the  big  Captain^  to  send  other 
Indians  on  the  war-path  to  help  them  kill  the  emigrants,  and 
that  I  must  attend  to  that  first ;  that  I  wanted  them  to  go  on 
near  where  the  emigrants  were  and  camp  until  the  other  Indians 
joined  them;  that  I  would  meet  them  the  next  day  and  lead 
them. 

This  satisfied  them,  but  they  wanted  me  to  send  my  little  In- 
dian boy,  Clem  with  them.  After  some  time  I  consented  to  let 
Clem  go  with  them,  and  I  returned  home. 

When  I  got  home  I  told  Carl  Shirts  what  the  orders  were  that 
Haight  had  sent  to  him.     Carl  was  naturally  cowardly  and  was 
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not  willing  to  go,  bat  I  told  him  the  orders  must  be  obeyed.  He 
then  started  off  that  night,  or  early  next  morning,  to  stir  up  the 
Indians  of  the  South,  and  lead  them  against  the  emigrants.  The 
emigrants  were  then  camped  at  Mountain  Meadows. 

The  Indians  did  not  obey  my  instructions.  They  met,  several 
hundred  strong,  at  the  Meadows,  and  attacked  the  emigrants 
Tuesday  morning,  just  before  daylight,  and  at  the  first  fire,  as 
I  afterwards  learned,  they  killed  seven  and  wounded  sixteen  of 
the  emigrants.  The  latter  fought  bravely,  and  repulsed  the 
Indians,  killing  some  of  them  and  breaking  the  knees  of  two 
war  chiefs,  who  afterwards  died. 

The  news  of  the  battle  was  carried  all  over  the  country  by 
Indian  runners,  and  the  excitement  was  great  in  all  the  small 
settlements.  I  was  notified  of  what  had  taken  place,  early  Tues- 
day morning,  by  an  Indian  who  came  to  my  house  and  gave  me 
a  full  account  of  all  that  had  been  done.  The  Indian  said  it  was 
the  wish  of  all  the  Indians  that  I  should  lead  them,  and  that  I 
must  go  back  with  him  to  the  camp. 

I  started  at  once,  and  by  taking  the  Indian  trail  over  the  moun- 
tain, I  reached  the  camp  in  about  twelve  miles  from  Harmony. 
To  go  round  by  the  wagon  road  it  would  have  been  between 
forty  and  fifty  miles. 

When  I  reached  the  camp  I  found  the  Indians  in  a  frenzy  of 
excitement.  They  threatened  to  kill  me  unless  I  agreed  to  lead 
them  against  the  emigrants,  and  help  them  kill  them.  They  also 
said  they  had  been  told  that  they  could  kill  the  emigrants  with- 
out danger  to  themselves,  but  they  had  lost  some  of  their  braves, 
and  others  were  wounded,  and  unless  they  could  kill  all  the 
**  MericatSy**  as  they  called  them,  they  would  declare  war  against 
the  Mormons  and  kill  every  one  in  the  settlements. 

I  did  as  well  as  I  could  under  the  circumstances.  I  was  the 
only  white  man  there,  with  a  wild  and  excited  band  of  several 
hundred  Indians.  I  tried  to  persuade  them  that  all  would  be 
well,  that  I  was  their  friend  and  would  see  that  they  had  their 
revenge,  if  I  found  out  that  they  were  entitled  to  revenge. 

My  talk  only  served  to  increase  their  excitement,  and  being 
afraid  that  they  would  kill  me  if  I  undertook  to  leave  them,  and 
I  'would  not  lead  them  against  the  emigrants,  so  I  told  them 
that  I  would  go  south  and  meet  their  friends,  and  hurry  them  up 
to  help  them.  I  intended  to  put  a  stop  to  the  carnage  if  I  had 
the  power,  for  I  believed  that  the  emigrants  had  been  sufficiently  r 
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punished  for  what  they  had  done,  and  I  felt  then,  and  always 
have  felt  that  such  wholesale  murdering  was  wrong. 

At  first  the  Indians  would  not  consent  for  me  to  leave  them» 
but  they  finally  said  I  might  go  and  meet  their  friends. 

I  then  got  on  my  horse  and  left  the  Meadows,  and  went  south. 

I  had  gone  about  sixteen  miles,  when  I  met  Carl  Shirts  with 
about  one  hundred  Indians,  and  a  number  of  Mormons  from  the 
southern  settlements.  They  were  going  to  the  scene  of  the  con- 
flict. How  they  learned  of  the  emigrants  being  at  the  Meadows 
I  never  knew,  but  they  did  know  it,  and  were  there  fully  armed, 
and  determined  to  obey  orders. 

Amongst  those  whom  I  remember  to  have  met  there,  were 
Samuel  Knight,  Oscar  Hamblin,  William  Young,  Carl  Shirts, 
Harrison  Pearce,  James  Pearce,  John  W.  Clark,  William  Slade, 
Sr.,  James  Matthews,  Dudley  Leavitt,  William  Hawley  (now  a 
resident  of  Filmore,  Utah  Territory),  William  Slade,  Jr.,  and 
two  others  whose  names  I  have  forgotten.  I  think  they  were 
George  W.  Adair  and  John  Hawley.  I  know  they  were  at  the 
meadows  at  the  time  of  the  massacre,  and  I  think  I  met  them 
that  night  south  of  the  Meadows,  with  Samuel  Knight  and 
the  others. 

The  whites  camped  there  that  night  with  me,  bat  most  of  the 
Indians  rushed  on  to  their  friends  at  the  camp  on  the  Meadows. 

I  reported  to  the  whites  all  that  had  taken  place  at  the  Mead- 
ows, but  none  of  them  were  surprised  in  the  least.  They  all 
seemed  to  know  that  the  attack  was  to  be  made,  and  all  about 
it.  I  spent  one  of  the  most  miserable  nights  there  that  I  ever 
passed  in  my  life.  I  spent  much  of  the  night  in  tears  and  at 
prayer.  I  wi'estled  with  God  for  wisdom  to  guide  me.  I  asked 
for  some  sign,  some  evidence  that  would  satisfy  me  that  my 
mission  was  of  heaven,  but  I  got  no  satisfaction  from  my  God. 

In  the  morning  we  all  agreed  to  go  on  together  to  Mountain 
Meadows,  and  camp  there,  and  then  send  a  messenger  to  Haight, 
orivinor  him  full  instructions  of  what  had  been  done,  and  to  ask 

DO  ' 

him  for  further  instructions.  We  knew  that  the  original  plan 
was  for  the  Indians  to  do  all  the  work,  and  the  whites  to  do 
nothing,  only  to  stay  back  and  plan  for  them,  and  encourage 
them  to  do  the  work.  Now,  we  knew  the  Indians  could  not  do 
the  work,  and  we  were  in  a  sad  fix. 

I  did  not  then  know  that  a  messenger  had  been  sent  to  Bri^am 
Younp^  for  instructions.     Haight  had  not  mentioned  it  to  me. 
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I  now  think  that  James  Haslem  was  sent  to  Brigham  Young,  as 
a  sharp  play  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  protect  Hiemselves, 
if  trouble  ever  grew  out  of  the  matter. 

We  went  to  the  Meadows  and  camped  at  the  springs,  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  emigrant  camp.  There  was  a  larger  num- 
ber of  Indians  there  then,  fully  three  hundred,  and  I  think  as 
many  as  four  hundred  of  them.  The  two  chiefs  who  were  shot 
in  the  knee  were  in  a  bad  fix.  The  Indians  had  killed  a  number 
of  the  emigrants'  horses,  and  about  sixty  or  seventy  head  of 
cattle  were  lying  dead  on  the  Meadows,  which  the  Indians  had 
kille<l  for  spite  and  revenge. 

Our  company  killed  a  small  beef  for  dinner,  and  after  eating 
a  hearty  meal  of  it  we  held  a  council  and  decided  to  send  a  mes- 
senger to  Haight.  I  said  to  the  messenger  who  was  either  Ed- 
wards or  Adair  (I  cannot  now  remember  which  it  was),  '*  Tell 
Haight,  for  my  sake,  for  the  people's  sake,  for  God's  sake,  send 
me  help  to  protect  and  save  these  emigrants,  i^nd  pacify  the 
Indians." 

The  messenger  started  from  Cedar  City  for  our  camp  on  the 
Meadows,  about  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

We  all  staid  on  the  field,  and  I  tried  to  quiet  and  pacify  the 
Indians,  by  telling  them  that  I  had  sent  to  Haight,  the  Big  Cap- 
tain, for  orders,  and  when  he  sent  his  order  I  would  know  what 
to  do.     This  appeared  to  satisfy  the  Indians,  for  said  they : 

**  The  Big  Captain  will  send  you  word  to  kill  all  the  Mericats."' 

Along  towards  evening,  the  Indians  again  attacked  the  emi- 
grants. This  was  Wednesday.  I  heai*d  the  report  of  their guns» 
and  the  screams  of  the  women  and  c&ildren  in  the  corral. 

This  was  more  than  I  could  stand.  So  I  ran  with  William 
Young  and  John  Magnum,  to  where  the  Indians  were,  to  stop 
the  fight.  While  on  the  way  to  them  they  fired  a  volley,  and 
three  balls  from  their  guns  cut  my  clothing.  One  ball  went 
through  my  hat  and  cut  my  hair  on  the  side  of  my  head.  One 
ball  went  through  my  shiit  and  leaded  my  shoulder,  the  other 
cut  my  pants  across  my  bowels.  I  thought  this  was  rather  warm 
work,  but  I  kept  on  until  I  reached  the  place  were  the  Indians 
were  in  force.  When  I  got  to  them,  I  told  them  the  Great  Spirit 
would  be  mad  at  them  if  they  killed  the  women  and  children.  I 
talked  to  them  some  time,  and  cried  with  sorrow  when  I  saw  that 
I  could  not  pacify  the  savages. 

When  the  Indians  saw  me  in  tears,  they  called  me  *<  Yaw 
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Guts/'  which  in  the  Indian  language  means  "cry  baby,'*  and 
to  this  day  they  call  me  by  that  name,  and  consider  me  a 
coward. 

Oscar  Hamblin  was  a  fine  interpreter,  and  he  came  to  my  aid 
and  helped  me  to  induce  the  Indians  to  stop  the  attack.  By  his 
help  we  got  the  Indians  to  agree  to  be  quiet  until  word  was  re- 
turned from  Haight.  (I  do  not  know  now  but  what  the  messen- 
•  ger  started  for  Cedar  City,  after  this  night  of  attack,  but  I  was 
so  worried  and  perplexed  at  that  time,  and  so  much  has  hap- 
pened to  distract  my  thoughts  since  then,  that  my  mind  is  not 
clear  on  that  subject. ) 

On  Thursday,  about  noon,  several  men  came  to  us  from  Cedar 
City.  I  cannot  remember  the  order  m  which  all  the  people  came 
to  the  Meadows,  but  I  do  recollect  that  at  this  time  and  in  this 
company  Joel  White,  William  C.  Stewart,  Benjamin  Arthur, 

Alexander  Wilden,  Charles  Hopkins  and Tate,  came  to  us 

at  the  camp  at  the  springs.  These  men  said  but  little,  but  every 
man  seemed  to  know  just  what  he  was  there  for.  As  our  mes- 
senger had  gone  for  further  orders,  we  moved  our  camp  about 
four  hundred  yards  further  up  the  valley  on  to  a  hill,  where  we 
made  camp  as  long  as  we  staid  there. 

I  soon  learned  that  the  whites  were  as  wicked  at  heart  as  the 
Indians,  for  every  little  while  during  that  day  I  saw  white  men 
taking  aim  and  shooting  at  the  emigrants'  wagons.  They  said 
they  were  doing  it  to  keep  in  practice  and  to  help  pass  of'  the 
lime. 

.  I  remember  one  man  that  was  shooting,  that  rather  amused 
me,  for  he  was  shooting  at  a  mark  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off, 
and  his  gun  would  not  carry  a  ball  two  hundred  yards.  That 
man  was  Alexander  Wilden.  He  took  pains  to  fix  up  a  seat 
under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  where  he  continued  to  load  and  shoot 
until  he  got  tired.  Many  of  the  others  acted  just  as  wild  and 
foolish  as  Wilden  did. 

The  wagons  were  corraled  after  the  Indians  had  made  the  first 
attack.  On  the  second  day  after  our  arrival  the  emigrants  drew 
their  wagons  near  each  other  and  chained  the  wheels  one  to  the 
other.  While  they  were  doing  this  there  was  no  shooting  going 
on.  Their  camp  was  about  one  hundred  yards  above  and  north 
of  the  spring.  They  generally  got  their  water  from  the  spring 
at  night. 

Thursday  morning  I  saw  two  men  start  from  the  corral  with 
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bncketSy  and  ran  to  the  spring  and  fill  their  buckets  with  water, 
and  go  back  again.  The  bullets  flew  around  them  thick  and  fast, 
but  they  got  into  their  corral  in  safety. 

The  Indians  had  agreed  to  keep  quiet  until  orders  returned 
from  Haight,  but  they  did  not  keep  their  word.  They  made  a 
determined  attack  on  the  train  on  Thursday  morning  about  day- 
light. At  this  attack  the  Clara  Indians  had  one  brave  killed  and 
three  wounded.  *  This  so  enraged  that  band  that  they  left  for 
home  that  day  and  drove  off  quite  a  number  of  cattle  with  them. 
During  the  day  I  said  to  John  Mangum, 

"  I  will  cross  over  the  valley  and  go  up  on  the  other  side,  on 
the  hills  to  the  west  of  the  corral,  and  take  a  look  at  the  situa- 
tion.'' 

I  did  go.  As  I  was  crossing  the  valley  I  was  seen  by  the 
emigrants,  and  as  soon  as  they  saw  that  I  was  a  white  man  they 
ran  up  a  white  flag  in  the  middle  of  their  corral,  or  camp.  They 
then  sent  two  little  boys  from  the  camp  to  talk  to  me,  but  I 
could  not  talk  to  them  at  that  time,  for  I  did  not  know  what 
orders  Haight  would  send  back  to  me,  and  until  I  did  know  his 
orders  I  did  not  know  how  to  act.  I  hid,  to  keep  away  from  the 
children.  They  came  to  the  place  where  they  had  last  seen  me 
and  hunted  all  around  for  me,  but  being  unable  to  find  me,  they 
turned  and  went  back  to  the  camp  in  safety. 

While  the  boys  were  looking  for  me  several  Indians  came  to 
me  and  asked  for  ammunition  with  which  to  kill  them.  I  told 
them  they  must  not  hurt  the  children  —  that  if  they  did  I  would 
kill  the  first  one  that  made  the  attempt  to  injure  them.  By  this 
act  I  was  able  to  save  the  boys. 

It  is  all  false  that  has  been  told  about  little  girls  being  dressed 
in  white  and  sent  out  to  me.  There  never  was  anything  of  the 
kind  done. 

I  staid  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley  for  about  two  hours, 
looking  down  into  the  emigrant  camp,  and  feelin^g  all  the  torture 
of  mind  that  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  suffer  who  feels  merciful, 
and  yet  knows,  as  I  then  knew,  what  was  in  store  for  that  un- 
fortunate company  if  the  Indians  were  successful  in  their  bloody 
designs. 

While  I  was  standing  on  the  hill  looking  down  into  the  corral, 
I  saw  two  men  leave  the  corral  and  go  outside  to  cut  some 
wood ;  the  Indians  and  whites  kept  up  a  steady  fire  on  them  all 
the  time,  but  they  paid  no  attention  to  danger,  and  kept  light 
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along  at  their  work  until  they  had  it  done,  and  then  they  went 
back  into  camp.  The  men  all  acted  so  bravely  that  it  was 
impossible  to  keep  from  respecting  them. 

After  staying  there  and  looking  down  into  the  camp  until  I 
was  nearly  dead  from  grief,  I  returned  to  the  company  at  camp. 
I  was  worn  out  with  trouble  and  grief ;  I  was  nearly  wild  wait- 
ing for  word  from  the  authorities  at  Cedar  City.  I  prayed  for 
word  to  come  that  would  enable  me  to  save  that  band  of  suffer- 
ing people,  but  no  such  word  came.     It  never  was  to  come. 

On  Thursday  evening  John  M.  Higbee,  Major  of  the  Iron 
Militia,  and  Philip  K.  Smith,  as  he  is  called  generally,  but  whose 
name  is  Elingensmith,  Bishop  of  Cedar  City,  came  to  our  camp 
with  two  or  tiiree  wagons,  and  a  number  of  men  all  well  armed. 
I  can  remember  the  following  as  a  portion  of  the  men  who  came 
to  take  part  in  the  work  of  death  which  was  so  soon  to  follow, 
viz. :  John  M.  Higbee,  Major  and  commander  of  the  Iron  Militia, 
and  also  first  counsellor  to  Isaac  C.  Haight;   Philip  Klingen- 
smith.  Bishop  of  Cedar  City;  Ira  Allen,  of  the  High  CooncU ; 
Robert  Wiley,  of  the  High  Council ;  Richard  Harrison,  of  Pinto, 
also  a  member  of  the  High  Counsel ;  Samuel  McMurdy,  one  of 
the  Counsellors  of  EHingensmith;  Charles  Hopkins,  of  the  City 
Council  of  Cedar  City ;  Samuel  Pollock ;  Daniel  McFarland,  a 
son-in-law  of  Isaac  C.  Haight,  and  acting  as  Adjutant  under 
Major  Higbee  ;  John  Ure,  of  the  City  Council ;  Greorge  Hunter, 
of  the  City  Council ;  and  I  honestly  believe  that  John  McFar- 
land,  now  an  attorney-at-law  at  St.  George,  Utah,  was  there  — 
I  am  not  positive  that  he  was,  but  my  best  impression  is  that  he 
was  there,  Samuel  Jukes;    Nephi  Johnson,  with  a  number  of 
Indians  under  his  command ;    Irvin  Jacobs ;    John  Jacobs ;   £. 
Curtis,  a  Captain  of  Ten  ;  Thomas  Cartwright  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil and  High  Council;  William  Bateman,  who  afterwards  car- 
ried the  flag  of  truce  to  the  emigrant  camp  ;  Anthony  Stratton ; 
A.  Loveridge ;' Joseph  Clews;  Jabez  Durfey;  Columbus  Free- 
man, and  some  others  whose  names  I  cannot  remember.     I 
know  that  our  total  force  was  fifty-four  whites  and  over  three 
hundred  Indians. 

As  soon  as  these  persons  gathered  around  the  camp,  I  de- 
manded of  Major  Higbee  what  orders  he  had  brought.  I  then 
stated  fully  all  that  had  happened  at  the  Meadows,  so  that  eveiy 
person  might  understand  the  situation. 

Major  Higbee  reported  as  follows:  «*It  is  the/oniers^|rf  the 
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President,  that  all  the  emigrants  must  be  put  out  of  the  way. 
President  Haight  has  counselled  with  Colonel  Dame,  or  has  had 
orders  from  him  to  put  all  of  the  emigrants  out  of  the  way ; 
none  who  are  old  enough  to  talk  are  to  be  spared." 

He  then  went  on  and  said  substantially  that  the  emigrants  had 
come  through  the  country  as  our  enemies,  and  as  the  enemies  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints.  That  they 
had  no  pass  from  any  one  in  authority  to  permit  them  to  leave 
the  Territory.  That  none  but  friends  were  permitted  to  leave 
the  Territory,  and  that  as  these  were  our  sworn  enemies,  they 
must  be  killed.  That  they  were  nothing  but  a  portion  of  John- 
ston's army.  That  if  they  were  allowed  to  go  on  to  California, 
they  would  raise  the  war  cloud  in  the  West,  and  bring  certain  de- 
struction upon  all  the  settlements  in  Utah.  That  the  only  safety 
for  the  people  was  in  the  utter  destruction  of  the  whole  rascally 
lot. 

I  then  told  them  that  God  would  have  to  change  my  heai*t  be- 
fore I  could  consent  to  such  a  wicked  thing  as  the  wholesale 
killing  of  that  people.  I  attempted  to  reason  with  Higbee  and 
the  brethren.  I  told  them  how  strongly  the  emigrants  were  for- 
tified, and  how  wicked  it  was  to  kill  the  women  and  children.  I 
was  ordered  to  be  silent.     Higbee  said  I  was  resisting  authority. 

He  then  said,  ^<  Brother  Lee  is  afraid  of  shedding  innocent 
blood.  Why,  brethren  there  is  not  a  drop  of  innocent  blood  in 
that  entire  camp  of  Gentile  outlaws ;  they  are  a  set  of  cut-throats, 
robbers  and  assassins ;  they  are  a  part  of  the  people  who  drove 
the  Saints  from  Missouri,  and  who  aided  to  shed  the  blood  of 
our  Prophets,  Joseph  and  Hyrum,  and  it  is  our  orders  from  all 
in  authority,  to  get  the  emigrants  from  their  stronghold,  and 
help  the  Indians  kill  them." 

I  then  said  that  Joseph  Smith  had  told  us  never  to  betray 
any  one.  That  we  could  not  get  the  emigrants  out  of  their 
corral  unless  we  used  treachery,  and  I  was  opposed  to  that. 

I  was  interrupted  by  Higbee,  Klingensmith  and  Hopkins,  who 
said  it  was  the  orders  of  President  Isaac  C.  Haight  to  us,  and  that 
Haight  had  his  orders  from  Colonel  Dame  and  the  authorities  at 
Parowan,  and  that  all  in  authority  were  of  one  mind,  and  that 
they  had  been  sent  by  the  Council  at  Cedar  City  to  the  Mead- 
ows to  counsel  and  direct  the  way  and  manner  that  the  company 
of  emigrants  should  be  disposed  of. 

The  men  then  in  council,  I  must  here  state,  now  knelt  down  in 
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a  prayer  circle  and  prayed,  invoking  the  Spirit  of  Grod  to  direct 
them  how  to  act  in  the  matter. 

After  prayer,  Major  Higbee  said,  **  Here  are  the  orders,*'  and 
handed  me  a  paper  from  Haight.  It  was  in  substance  that  it 
was  the  orders  of  Haight  to  decoy  the  emigrants  from  their  posi- 
tion, and  kill  all  of  them  that  could  talk.  This  order  was  in 
writing.  Higbee  handed  it  to  me  and  I  read  it,  and  then  dropped 
it  on  the  ground,  saying. 

**I  cannot  do  this." 

The  substance  of  the  orders  were  that  the  emigrants  should  be 
decoyed  from  their  stronghold,  and  all  exterminated,  so  that  no 
one  would  be  left  to  tell  the  tale,  and  then  the  authorities  could 
say  it  was  done  by  the  Indians. 

The  words  decoy  and  exterminate  were  used  in  that  message  or 
order,  and  these  orders  came  to  us  as  the  orders  from  the  Council 
at  Cedar  City,  and  as  the  orders  of  our  military  superior,  that 
we  were  bound  to  obey.  The  order  was  signed  by  Haight  as 
commander  of  the  troops  at  Cedar  City. 

Haight  told  me  the  next  day  after  the  massacre,  while  on  the 
Meadows,  that  he  got  his  orders  from  Colonel  Dame. 

I  then  left  the  Council,  and  went  away  to  myself,  and  bowed 
myself  in  prayer  before  God,  and  asked  Him  to  overrule  the-, 
decision  of  that  Council.  I  shed  many  bitter  tears,  and  my  tor- 
tured soul  was  wrung  nearly  from  the  body  by  my  great  suflFer- 
ing.  I  will  here  say,  calling  upon  Heaven,  angels,  and  the 
spirits  of  just  men  to  witness  what  I  say,  that  if  I  could  then 
have  had  a  thousand  worlds  to  command,  I  would  have  given 
them  freely  to  save  that  company  from  death. 

"WTiile  in  bitter  anguish,  lamenting  the  sad  condition  of  myself 
and  others,  Charles  Hopkins,  a  man  that  I  had  great  confidence 
in,  came  to  me  from  the  Council,  and  tried  to  comfort  me  by 
saying  that  he  believed  it  was  all  right,  for  the  brethren  in  the 
Priesthood  were  all  united  in  the  thing,  and  it  would  not  be  well 
forme  to  oppose  them. 

I  told  him  the  Lord  must  change  my  heart  before  I  could  ever 
do  such  an  act  willingly.  I  will  further  state  that  there  was  a 
reign  of  terror  in  Utah,  and  many  a  man  had  been  put  out  of 
the  way,  on  short  notice,  for  disobedience  and  I  had  made  some 
narrow  escapes. 

At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Brother  Hopkins,  I  returned  with 
him  to  the  Council.    When  I  got  back,  the  Council  again  prayed 
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for  aid*  The  Council  was  called  The  City  Counsellors,  the 
Church  or  High  Counsellors;  and  all  in  authority,  together  with 
the  private  citizens,  then  formed  a  circle,  and  kneeling  down,  so 
ihsA  elbows  would  touch  each  other,  several  of  the  brethren 
prayed  for  Divine  instructions. 

After  prayer.  Major  Higbee  said,  <<  I  have  the  evidence  of 
Good's  approval  of  our  mission.  It  is  God's  will  that  we  carry 
out  our  instructions  to  the  letter." 

I  said,  <*  My  God !  this  is  more  than  I  can  do.  I  must  and 
do  refuse  to  take  part  in  this  matter." 

Higbee  then  said  to  me,  *^  Brother  Lee,  I  am  ordered  by  Pres- 
ident Haight  to  inform  you  that  you  shall  receive  a  crown  of 
Celestial  glory  for  your  faithfulness,  and  your  eternal  joy  shall 
be  complete."  I  was  much  shaken  by  this  offer,  for  I  had  full 
faith  in  the  power  of  the  Priesthood  to  bestow  such  rewards  and 
blessings ;  but  I  was  anxious  to  save  the  people.  I  then  pro- 
|>osed  that  we  give  the  Indians  all  of  the  stock  of  the  emigrants, 
except  sufficient  to  haul  their  wagons,  and  let  them  go.  To  this 
proposition  all  the  leading  men  objected.  No  man  there  raised 
his  voice  or  hand  to  favor  the  saving  of  life,  except  myself. 

The  meeting  was  then  addressed  by  some  one  in  authority,  I 
do  not  remember  who  it  was.  He  spoke  in  about  this  language : 
••  Brethren,  we  have  been  sent  here  to  perform  a  duty.  It  is  a 
duty  that  we  owe  to  God,  and  to  our  Church  and  people.  The 
orders  of  those  in  authority  are  that  all  the  emigrants  must  die. 
Our  leaders  speak  with  inspired  tongues,  and  their  orders  come 
from  the  God  of  Heaven.  We  have  no  right  to  question  what 
they  have  commanded  us  to  do  ;  it  is  our  duty  to  obey.  If  we 
wished  to  act  as  some  of  our  weak-kneed  brethren  desire  us  to 
do,  it  would  be  impossible  ;  the  thing  has  gone  too  far  to  allow 
us  to  stop  now.  The  emigrants  know  that  we  have  aided  the 
Indians,  and  if  we  let  them  go  they  will  bring  certain  destruc- 
tion upon  us.  It  is  a  fact  that  on  Wednesday  night  two  of  the 
emigrants  got  out  of  camp  and  started  back  to  Cedar  City  for 
assistance  to  withstand  the  Indian  attacks ;  they  had  reached 
Richards'  Springs  when  they  met  William  C.  Stewart,  Joel  White 
and  Benjamin  Arthur,  three  of  our  brethren  from  Cedar  City. 
The  men  stated  their  business  to  the  brethren,  and  as  their 
horses  were  drinking  at  the  Spring,  Brother  Stewart,  feeling 
unusually  full  of  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  upbuilding 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  shot  and  killed  one  of  the 
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emigrants,  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Aden.  When  Aden  fell 
from  his  horse,  Joel  White  shot  and  wounded  the  other  Grentile; 
but  he  unfortunately  got  away,  and  returned  to  his  camp  and 
reported  that  the  Mormons  were  helping  the  Indians  in  all  that 
they  were  doing  against  the  emigrants.  Now,  the  emigrants  will 
report  these  facts  in  California  if  we  let  them  go.  We  must  kill 
them  all,  and  our  orders  are  to  get  them  out  by  treachery,  if  no 
other  thing  can  be  done  to  get  them  into  our  power.'* 

Many  of  the  brethren  spoke  in  the  same  way,  all  arguing  that 
the  orders  must  be  carried  out. 

I  was  then  told  the  plan  of  action  that  had  been  agreed  upon,  and 
it  was  this :  The  emigrants  were  to  be  decoyed  from  their  strong- 
hold under  a  promise  of  protection.  Brother  William  Bateman 
was  to  carry  a  flag  of  truce  and  demand  a  parley,  and  then  I  was 
to  go  and  arrange  the  terms  of  the  surrender.  I  was  to  demand 
that  all  the  children  who  were  so  young  they  could  not  talk 
should  be  put  into  a  wagon,  and  the  wounded  were  also  to  be 
put  into  a  wagon.  Then  all  the  arms  and  anmiunition  of  the 
emigrants  should  be  put  into  a  wagon,  and  I  was  to  agree  that 
the  Mormons  would  protect  the  emigrants  from  the  Indians,  and 
conduct  them  to  Cedar  City  in  safety,  where  they  should  be  pro- 
tected until  an  opportunity  came  for  sending  them  to  California. 

It  was  agreed  that  when  I  had  made  the  full  agreement  and 
treaty,  as  the  brethren  called  it,  the  wagons  should  start  for 
Hamblin's  Ranch  with  the  arms,  the  wounded  and  the  children. 
The  women  were  to  march  on  foot  and  follow  the  wagons  in 
single  file  ;  the  men  were  to  follow  behind  the  women,  they  also 
to  march  in  single  file.  Major  John  M.  Higbee  was  to  stand  with 
his  militia  company  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  camp, 
and  stand  in  double  file,  open  order,  with  about  twenty  feet 
space  between  the  files,  so  that  the  wagons  could  pass  between 
them.  The  drivers  were  to  keep  right  along,  and  not  stop  at  the 
troops.  The  women  were  not  to  stop  there,  but  to  follow  the 
wagons.'  The  troops  were  to  halt  the  men  for  a  few  minutes, 
until  the  women  were  some  distance  ahead,  out  into  the  cedars, 
wherj^  the  Indians  were  hid  in  ambush.  Then  the  march  was  to 
be  resumed,  the  troops  to  form  in  single  file,  each  soldier  to  walk 
by  an  emigrant,  and  on  the  right-hand  side  of  his  man,  and  the 
soldier  was  to  carry  his  gun  on  his  left  arm,  ready  for  instant 
use.  The  march  was  to  continue  until  the  wagons  had  passed 
beyond  the  ambush  of  the  Indians »  and  until  the  women  were 
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right  in  the  midst  of  the  Indians.  Higbee  was  then  to  give  the 
orders  and  words,  *'  Do  Your  Duty."  At  this  the  troops  were 
to  shoot  down  the  men  ;  the  Indians  were  to  kill  all  of  the  women 
and  larger  children,  and  the  drivers  of  the  wagons  and  I  were  to 
kill  the  wounded  and  sick  men  that  were  in  the  wagons.  Two 
men  were  to  be  placed  on  horses  near  by,  to  overtake  and  kill 
any  of  the  emigrants  that  might  escape  from  the  first  assault. 
The  Indians  were  to  kill  the  women  and  large  children,  so  that  it 
would  be  certain  that  no  Mormon  would  be  guilty  of  shedding 
innocent  blood  —  if  it  should  happen  that  there  was  any  innocent 
blood  in  the  company  that  were  to  die.  Our  leading  men  all 
said  that  there  was  no  innocent  blood  in  the  whole  company. 

The  council  broke  up  a  little  after  daylight  on  Friday  morn- 
ing. All  the  horses,  except  two  for  the  men  to  ride  to  overtake 
those  who  might  escape,  and  one  for  Dan  McFarland  to  ride  as 
Adjutant,  so  that  he  could  carry  orders  from  one  part  of  the 
field  to  another,  were  turned  out  on  the  range.  Then  breakfast 
was  eaten,  and  the  brethren  prepared  for  the  work  in  hand. 

I  was  now  satisfied  that  it  was  the  wish  of  all  of  the  Mormon 
priesthood  to  have  the  thing  done.  One  reason  for  thinking  so 
was  that  it  was  in  keeping  with  the  teachings  of  the  leaders,  and 
as  Utah  was  then  at  war  with  the  United  States  we  believed  all 
the  Gentiles  were  to  be  killed  as  a  war  measure,  and  that  the 
Mormons,  as  Grod's  chosen  people,  were  to  hold  and  inhabit  the 
earth  and  rule  and  govern  the  globe.  Another,  and  one  of  my 
strongest  reasons  for  believing  that  the  leaders  wished  the  thing 
done,  was  on  account  of  the  talk  that  I  had  with  George  A. 
Smith,  which  I  have  given  in  full  in  this  statement.  I  was  satis- 
fied that  Smith  had  passed  the  emigrants  while  on  his  way  from 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  I  then  knew  this  was  the  train  that  he  meant 
when  he  spoke  of  a  train  that  would  make  threats  and  ill-treat 
our  people,  etc. 

The  people  were  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  reformation,  and  anx- 
ious to  do  some  act  that  would  add  to  their  reputation  as  zealous 
churchmen. 

I,  therefore,  taking  all  things  into  consideration,  and  believing, 
as  I  then  did,  that  my  superiors  were  inspired  men,  who  could 
not  go  wrong  in  any  matter  relating  to  the  church  or  the  duty 
of  its  members,  concluded  to  be  obedient  to  the  wishes  of  those 
in  authority.     I  took  up  my  cross  and  prepared  to  do  my  duty. 

Soon  after  breakfast  Major  Higbee  ordered  the  two  Indian  in- 
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terpreters,  Carl  Shirts  and  Nephi  Johnson,  to  inform  the  Indiana 
of  the  plan  of  operations,  and  to  place  the  Indians  in  ambush, 
so  that  they  could  not  be  seen  by  the  emigrants  until  the  work 
of  death  should  commence. 

This  was  done  in  order  to  make  the  emigrants  believe  that  we 
had  sent  the  Indians  away,  and  that  we  were  acting  honestly 
and  in  good  faith,  when  we  agreed  to  protect  them  from  the 
savages. 

The  orders  were  obeyed,  and  in  five  minutes  not  an  Indian 
could  be  seen  on  the  whole  Meadows.  They  secreted  themselves 
and  lay  still  as  logs  of  wood,  until  the  order  was  given  for  them 
to  rush  out  and  kill  the  women. 

Major  Higbee  then  called  all  the  people  to  order,  and  directed 
me  to  explain  the  whole  plan  to  them.  I  did  so,  explaining  just 
how  every  person  was  expected  to  act  during  the  whole  per- 
formance. 

Major  Higbee  then  gave  the  order  for  his  men  to  advance. 
They  marched  to  the  spot  agreed  upon,  and  halted  there.  Wil- 
liam Bateman  was  then  selected  to  carry  a  flag  of  truce  to  the 
emigrants  and  demand  their  surrender,  and  I  was  ordered  to  go 
and  make  the  treaty  after  some  one  had  replied  to  our  flag  of 
truce.  (The  emigrants  had  kept  a  white  flag  flying  in  their  camp 
ever  since  they  saw  me  cross  the  valley. ) 

Bateman  took  a  white  flag  and  started  for  the  emigrant  camp. 
When  he  got  about  half  way  to  the  corral,  he  was  met  by  one  of 
the  emigrants,  that  I  afterwards  learned  was  named  Hamilton. 
They  talked  some  time,  but  I  never  knew  what  was  said  between 
them. 

Brother  Baleman  returned  to  the  command  and  said  that  the 
emigrants  would  accept  our  terms,  and  surrender  as  we  required 
them  to  do. 

I  was  then  ordered  by  Major  Higbee  to  go  to  the  corral  and 
negotiate  the  treaty,  and  superintend  the  whole  matter.  I  was 
again  ordered  to  be  certain  and  get  all  the  arms  and  ammunition 
into  the  wagons.  Also  to  put  the  children  and  the  sick  and 
wounded  in  the  wagons,  as  had  been  agreed  upon  in  council. 
Then  Major  Higbee  said  to  me  :  — 

*'  Brother  Lee,  we  expect  you  to  faithfully  carry  out  all  the 
instructions  that  have  been  given  you  by  our  council." 

Samuel  McMurdy  and  Samuel  Enight  were  then  ordered  to 
drive  their  teams  and  follow  me  to  the  corral  to  haul  off  the 
children,  arms,  etc.  .^^^^^^^^ by GoOglc 
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The  troops  formed  in  two  lines,  as  had  been  agreed  upon,  and 
were  standing  in  that  way  with  arms  at  rest,  when  I  left  them. 

I  walked  ahead  of  the  wagons  up  to  the  corral.  When  I 
reached  there  I  met  Mr.  Hamilton  on  the  outside  of  the  camp. 
He  loosened  the  chains  from  some  of  their  wagons,  and  moved 
one  wagon  out  of  the  way,  so  that  our  teams  could  drive  inside 
of  the  corral  and  into  their  camp.  It  was  then  noon,  or  a  little 
after. 

I  found  that  the  emigrants  were  strongly  fortified ;  their  wag- 
ons were  chained  to  each  other  in  a  circle.  In  the  centre  was  a 
rifle-pit,  large  enough  to  contain  the  entire  company.  This  had 
served  to  shield  them  from,  the  constant  fire  of  their  enemy, 
which  had  been  poured  into  them  from  both  sides  of  the  valley, 
from  a  rocky  range  that  served  as  a  breastwork  for  their  assail- 
ants. The  valley  at  this  point  was  not  more  than  five  hundred 
yards  wide,  and  the  emigrants  had  their  camp  near  the  centre  of 
the  valley.  On  the  east  and  west  there  was  a  low  range  of  rug- 
ged, rocky  mountains,  affording  a  splendid  place  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Indians  and  Mormons,  and  leaving  them  in  compara- 
tive safety  while  they  fired  upon  the  emigrants.  The  valley  at 
this  place  runs  nearly  due  north  and  south. 

When  I  entered  the  corral,  I  found  the  emigrants  engaged  in 
burying  two  men  of  note  among  them,  who  had  died  but  a  short 
time  before  from  the  effect  of  wounds  received  by  them  from 
the  Indians  at  the  time  of  the  first  attack  on  Tuesday  morning. 
They  wrapped  the  bodies  up  in  buffalo  robes,  and  buried  them 
in  a  grave  inside  the  corral.  I  was  then  told  by  some  of  the  men 
that  seven  men  were  killed  and  seventeen  others  were  wounded 
at  the  first  attack  by  the  Indians,  and  that  three  of  the  wounded 
men  had  since  died,  making  ten  of  their  number  killed  during 
.tJie  siege. 

As  I  entered  the  fortifications,  men,  women  and  children  gath- 
ered around  me  in  wild  consternation.  Some  felt  that  the  time 
of  their  happy  deliverance  had  come,  while  others,  though  in 
deep  distress,  and  all  in  tears,  looked  upon  me  with  doubt,  dis- 
trust and  terror.  My  feelings  at  this  time  may  be  imagined  (but 
I  doubt  the  power  of  man  being  equal  to  even  imagine  how 
wretched  I  felt).  No  language  can  describe  my  feelings.  My 
position  was  painful,  trying  and  awful;  my  brain  seemed  to  be 
on  fire ;  my  nerves  were  for  a  moment  unstrung ;  humanity  was 
overpowered,  as  I  thought  of  the  cruel,  unmanly  part  that  I  was 
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acting.  Tears  of  bitter  anguish  fell  in  streams  from  my  eyes ; 
my  tongue  refused  its  office ;  my  faculties  were  dormant,  stupe- 
fied and  deadened  by  grief.  I  wished  that  the  earth  would  open 
and  swallow  me  where  I  stood.  God  knows  my  suffering  was 
great.  I  cannot  describe  my  feelings.  I  knew  that  I  was  acting 
a  cruel  part  and  doing  a  damnable  deed.  Yet  my  faith  in  the 
godliness  of  my  leaders  was  such  that  it  forced  me  to  think  that 
I  was  not  sufficiently  spiritual  to  act  the  important  part  I  was 
commanded  to  perform.  My  hesitation  was  only  momentary. 
Then  feeling  that  duty  compelled  obedience  to  orders^  I  laid 
aside  my  weakness  and  my  humanity,  and  became  an  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  my  superiors  and  my  leaders.  I  delivered  my 
message  and  told  the  people  that  they  must  put  their  arms  in  the 
wagon,  so  as  not  to  arouse  the  animosity  of  the  Indians.  I  or- 
dered the  children  and  wounded,  some  clothing  and  arms,  to  be 
put  into  the  wagons.  Their  guns  were  mostly  Kentucky  rifles  of 
the  muzzle-loading  style.  Their  ammunition  was  about  all  gone  — 
I  do  not  think  there  were  twenty  loads  left  in  the  whole  camp. 
If  the  emigrants  had  had  a  good  supply  of  ammunition  they 
never  would  have  surrendered,  and  I  do  not  think  we  could  have 
captured  them  without  great  loss,  for  they  were  brave  men  and 
very  resolute  and  determined. 

Just  as  the  wagons  were  loaded,  Dan.  McFarland  came  riding 
into  the  corral  and  said  that  Major  Iligbee  had  ordered  great 
haste  to  be  made,  for  he  was  afraid  that  the  Indians  would  re- 
turn and  renew  the  attack  before  he  could  get  the  emigrants  to  a 
place  of  safety. 

I  hurried  up  the  people  and  started  the  wagons  off  towards 
Cedar  City.  As  we  went  out  of  the  corral  I  ordered  the  wagons 
to  turn  to  the  left,  so  as  to  leave  the  troops  to  the  right  of  us. 
Dan.  McFarland  rode  before  the  women  and  led  them  right  up 
to  the  troops,  where  they  still  stood  in  open  order  as  I  left  them. 
The  women  and  larger  children  were  walking  ahead,  as  directed, 
and  the  men  following  them.  The  foremost  man  was  aboat  fifty 
yards  behind  the  hindmost  woman. 

The  women  and  children  were  hurried  right  on  by  the  troops. 
When  the  men  came  up  they  cheered  the  soldiers  as  if  they  be- 
lieved that  they  were  acting  honestly.  Higbee  then  gave  the 
orders  for  his  men  to  form  in  single  file  and  take  their  places  as 
ordered  before,  that  is  at  the  right  of  the  emigrants. 

I  saw  this  much,  but  about  this  time  our  wagons  passed  oat  of 
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sight  of  the  troops,  over  tiie  hill.  I  had  disobeyed  orders  in 
part  by  turning  off  as  I  did,  for  I  was  anxious  to  be  out  of  sight 
of  the  bloody  deed  that  I  knew  was  to  follow.  I  knew  that  I 
had  much  to  do  yet  that  was  of  a  cruel  and  unnatural  character. 
It  was  my  duty,  with  the  two  drivers,  to  kill  the  sick  and 
wounded  who  were  in  the  wagons,  and  to  do  so  when  we  heard 
the  guns  of  the  troops  fire.  I  was  walking  between  the  wagons: 
the  horses  were  going  in  a  fast  walk,  and  we  were  fully  half  a 
mile  from  Major  Higbee  and  his  men,  when  we  beard  the  firing. 
As  we  heard  the  guns,  I  ordered  a  halt  and  we  proceeded  to  do 
our  pai-t. 

I  here  pause  in  the  recital  of  this  horrid  stoiy  of  man's  inhu- 
manity, and  ask  myself  the  question.  Is  it  honest  in  me,  and  can 
I  clear  my  conscience  before  my  God,  if  I  screen  myself  while 
I  accuse  others?  No,  never !  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  put  a 
burden  upon  others'  shoulders  that  I  am  unwilling  to  bear  my 
just  portion  of.  I  am  not  a  traitor  to  my  people,  nor  to  my 
former  friends  and  comrades  who  were  with  me  on  that  dark  day 
when  the  work  of  death  was  carried  on  in  God's  name,  by  a  lot 
of  deluded  and  religious  fanatics.  It  is  my  duty  to  tell  facts  as 
they  exist,  and  I  will  do  so. 

I  have  said  that  all  of  the  small  children  were  put  into  the 
wagons;  that  was  wrong,  for  one  little  child,  about  six  months 
old,  was  carried  in  his  father's  arms,  and  it  was  killed  by  the 
same  bullet  that  entered  its  father's  breast ;  it  was  shot  through 
the  head.  I  was  told  by  Haight  afterwards  that  the  child  was 
killed  by  accident,  but  I  cannot  say  whether  that  is  a  fact  or  not. 
I  saw  it  lying  dead  when  I  returned  to  the  place  of  slaughter. 

When  we  had  got  out  of  sight,  as  I  said  before,  and  just  as 
we  were  coming  into  the  main  road,  I  heard  a  volley  of  guns  at 
tiie  place  where  I  knew  the  troops  and  emigrants  were.  Our 
teams  were  then  going  at  a  fast  walk.  I  first  heard  one  gun, 
then  a  volley  at  once  followed. 

McMurdy  and  Knight  stopped  their  teams  at  once,  for  they 
were  ordered  by  Higbee,  the  same  as  I  was,  to  help  kill  all  the 
sick  and  wounded  who  were  in  the  wagons,  and  to  do  it  as  soon 
as  they  heard  the  guns  of  the  troops.  McMurdy  was  in  front; 
his  wagon  was  mostly  loaded  with  the  arms  and  small  children. 
McMurdy  and  Knight  got  out  of  their  wagons ;  each  one  had  a 
rifle.  McMurdy  went  up  to  Knight's  wagon,  where  the  sick  and 
wounded  were,  and  raising  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder,  said>:  *^0i 
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Lord,  my  Ghd,  receive  their  spirits;  it  is  for  thy  Kingdom  thai 
I  do  this  J*  ^  He  then  shot  a  man  who  was  lying  with  his  head  on 
another  man's  breast ;  the  ball  killed  both  men. 

I  also  went  up  to  the  wagon,  intending  to  do  my  part  of  the 
killing.  I  drew  my  pistol  and  cocked  it,  but  somehow  it  went 
off  prematurely,  and  I  shot  McMurdy  across  the  thigh,  my  pistol 
ball  cutting  his  buck-skin  pants.  McMurdy  turned  to  me  and 
said  : 

** Brother  Lee,  keep  cool;  you  are  excited;  you  came  very 
near  killing  me.  Keep  cool,  there  is  no  reason  for  being  ex- 
cited.'' 

Knight  then  shot  a  man  with  his  rifle ;  he  shot  the  man  in  the 
bead.  Knight  also  brained  a  boy  that  was  about  fourteen  years 
old.  The  boy  came  running  up  to  our  wagons,  and  Elnight  struck 
him  on  the  head  with  the  butt  end  of  his  gun,  and  crushed  his 
skull.  By  this  time  many  Indians  reached  our  wagons,  and  all 
of  the  sick  and  wounded  were  killed  almost  instantly.  I  saw 
an  Indian  from  Cedar  City,  called  Joe,  run  up  to  the  wagon  and 
catch  a  man  by  the  hair,  and  raise  his  head  up  and  look  into  his 
face ;  the  man  shut  his  eyes,  and  Joe  shot  him  in  the  head.  The 
Indians  then  examined  all  of  the  wounded  in  the  wagons,  and 
all  of  the  bodies,  to  see  if  any  were  alive,  and  all  that  showed 
signs  of  life  were  at  once  shot  through  the  head.  I  did  not  kill 
any  one  there,  but  it  was  an  accident  that  kept  me  from  it,  for 
I  fully  intended  to  do  my  part  of  the  killing,  but  by  the  time  I 
got  over  the  excitement  of  coming  so  near  killing  McMurdy, 
the  whole  of  the  killing  of  the  wounded  was  done.  There  is  no 
truth  in  the  statement  of  Nephi  Johnson,  where  he  says  I  cut  a 
man's  throat. 

Just  after  the  wounded  were  all  killed,  I  saw  a  girl,  some  ten 
or  eleven  years  old,  running  towards  us  from  the  direction  where 
the  troops  had  attacked  the  nmin  body  of  emigrants ;  she  was 
covered  with  blood.  An  Indian  shot  her  before  she  got  within 
sixty  yards  of  us.  That  was  the  last  person  that  I  saw  killed 
on  that  occasion. 

About  this  time  an  Indian  rushed  to  the  front  wagon,  and 
grabbed  a  little  boy,  and  was  going  to  kill  him.  The  lad  got 
away  from  the  Indian  and  ran  to  me,  and  caught  me  by  the 
knees ;  and  begged  me  to  save  him,  and  not  let  the  Indian  kill 
him.  The  Indian  had  hurt  the  little  fellow's  chin  on  the  wagon- 
bed  when  he  first  caught  hold  of  him.    I  told  the  Indian  to  let 
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the  boy  alone.  I  took  the  child  up  in  my  arms,  and  put  him 
back  in  the  wagon,  and  saved  his  life.  This  little  boy  said  his 
name  was  Charley  Fancher,  and  that  his  father  was  Captain  of 
the  train.  He  was  a  bright  boy.  I  afterwards  adopted  him 
and  gave  him  to  Caroline.  She  kept  him  until  Dr.  Forney  took 
all  the  children  East.  I  believe  that  William  Sloan,  alias  Idaho 
Bill,  is  the  same  boy. 

After  all  the  parties  were  dead,  I  ordered  Knight  to  drive  out 
on  one  side,  and  throw  out  the  dead  bodies.  He  did  so,  and  threw 
them  out  of  his  wagon  at  a  place  about  one  hundred  yards 
from  the  road,  and  then  came  back  to  where  I  was  standing.  I 
then  ordered  Knight  and  McMurdy  to  take  the  children  that 
were  saved  alive  (sixteen  was  the  number,  some  say  seventeen, 
I  say  sixteen),  and  drive  on  to  Hamblin's  ranch.  They  did  as  I 
ordered  them  to  do.  Before  the  wagons  started,  Nephi  Johnson 
came  up  in  company  with  the  Indians  that  were  under  his  com- 
mand, and  Carl  Shirts  I  think  came  up  too,  but  I  know  that  I 
then  considered  that  Carl  Shirts  was  a  coward,  and  I  afterwards 
made  him  suffer  for  being  a  coward.  Several  white  men  came 
up  too,  but  I  cannot  tell  their  names,  as  I  have  forgotten  who 
they  were. 

Ejiight  lied  when  he  said  I  went  to  the  ranch  and  ordered  him 
to  go  to  the  field  with  his  team.  I  never  knew  anything  of  his 
team,  or  heard  of  it,  until  he  came  with  a  load  of  armed  men  in 
his  wagon,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday.  If  anyone  ordered  him 
to  go  to  the  Meadows,  it  was  Higbee.  Every  witness  that  claims 
that  he  went  to  the  Meadows  without  knowing  what  he  was 
going  to  do,  has  lied,  for  they  all  knew,  as  well  as  Haight  or 
any  one  else  did,  and  they  all  voted,  every  man  of  them,  in  the 
council,  on  Friday  morning,  a  little  before  daylight,  to  kill  all 
the  emigrants. 

After  the  wagons  with  the  children,  had  started  for  Hamblin's 
ranch,  I  turned  and  walked  back  to  where  the  brethren  were. 
Nephi  Johnson  lies  when  he  says  he  was  on  horseback,  and  met 
me,  or  that  I  gave  him  orders  to  go  to  guard  the  wagons.  He 
is  a  perjured  wretch,  and  has  sworn  to  everything  he  could  to 
injure  me.  GK)d  knows  what  I  did  do  was  bad  enough,  but  he 
has  lied  to  suit  the  leaders  of  the  Church,  who  want  me  out  of 
the  way. 

While  going  back  to  the  brethren,  I  passed  the  bodies  of  sev- 
eral women.    In  one  place  I  saw  six  or  seven  bodies  near  each 
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other ;  they  were  stripped  perfectly  naked,  ana  all  of  their  clotii- 
ing  was  torn  from  their  bodies  by  the  Indians. 

I  walked  along  the  line  where  the  emigrants  had  been  killed, 
and  saw  many  bodies  lying  dead  and  naked  on  the  field,  near  by 
where  the  women  lay.  I  saw  ten  children  ;  they  had  been  killed 
close  to  each  other ;  they  were  from  ten  to  si^tteen  years  of  age. 
The  bodies  of  the  women  and  children  were  scattered  along  the 
ground  for  quite  a  distance  before  I  came  to  where  the  mem  were 
killed. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  were  killed,  but  I  thought  then  that 
there  were  some  fifteen  women,  about  ten  children,  and  about 
forty  men  killed,  but  the  statement  of  others  that  I  have  since 
talked  with  about  the  massacre,  makes  me  think  there  were  fully 
one  hundred  and  ten  killed  that  day  on  the  Mountain  Meadows 
and  that  the  ten  who  had  died  in  the  corral,  and  young  Aden  killed 
by  Stewart  at  Richard^  Springs,  would  make  the  total  number  one 
hundred  and  twenty-one. 

When  I  reached  the  place  where  the  dead  men  lay,  I  was  told 
how  the  orders  had  been  obeyed.  Major  Higbee  said:  •'The 
boys  have  acted  admirably,  they  took  good  aim,  and  all  of  the 
d  —  d  Gentiles  but  two  or  three  fell  at  the  first  Jire.^* 

He  said  that  three  or  four  got  away  some  distance,  but  the 
men  on  horses  soon  overtook  them  and  cut  their  throi^.  Higbee 
said  the  Indians  did  their  part  of  the  work  well^  that  it  did  not 
take  over  a  minute  to  finish  up  when  they  got  fairly  started.  I 
found  that  the  first  orders  had  been  carried  out  to  the  letter. 

Three  of  the  emigrants  did  get  away,  but  the  Indians  were 
put  on  their  trail  and  they  overtook  and  killed  them  before  they 
reached  the  settlements  in  California.  But  it  would  take  more 
time  than  I  have  to  spare  to  give  the  details  of  their  chase  and 
capture.     I  may  do  so  in  my  writings  hereafter,  but  not  now. 

I  found  Major  Higbee,  Klingensmith,  and  most  of  the  brethren 
standing  near  by  where  the  largest  number  of  the  dead  men  lay. 
When  I  went  up  to  the  brethren.  Major  Higbee  said :  — 

**  We  must  now  examine  the  bodies  for  valuables." 

I  said  I  did  not  wish  to  do  any  such  work. 

Higbee  then  said,  **  Well,  you  hold  my  hat  and  I  will  examine 
the  bodies,  and  put  what  valuables  I  get  into  the  hat." 

The  bodies  were  all  searched  by  Higbee,  Klingensmith  and 
Wm.  C.  Stewart.  I  did  hold  the  hat  a  while,  but  I  soon  got  so 
sick  that  I  had  to  give  it  to  some  other  person,  as  I  was  unable 
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to  stand  for  a  few  minutes.  The  search  resulted  in  getting  a 
little  money  and  a  few  watches,  but  there  was  not  much  money. 
BUgbee  and  Klingensmith  kept  the  property,  I  suppobc,  for  I 
never  knew  what  became  of  it,  unless  they  did  keep  it.  I  think 
they  kept  it  all. 

After  the  dead  were  searched,  as  I  have  just  said,  the  brethren 
were  called  up,  and  Higbee  and  Klingensmith,  as  well  as  myself, 
made  speeches,  and  ordered  the  people  to  keep  the  matter  a 
secret  from  the  entire  world.  Not  to  tell  their  wives,  or  their 
most  intimate  friends,  and  we  pledged  ourselves  to  keep  every- 
thing relating  to  the  affair  a  secret  during  life.  We  also  took  the 
most  binding  oaths  to  stand  by  each  other,  and  to  always  insist 
that  the  massacre  was  committed  by  Indians  alone.  This  was 
the  advice  of  Brigham  Young,  too,  as  I  will  show  hereafter. 

The  men  were  mostly  ordered  to  camp  there  on  the  field  for 
that  night,  but  Higbee  and  Klingensmith  went  with  me  to  Hamb- 
lin*8  ranch,  where  we  got  something  to  eat,  and  staid  there  all 
night.  I  was  nearly  dead  for  rest  and  sleep :  in  fact,  I  had  rested 
but  little  since  the  Saturday  night  before.  I  took  my  saddle- 
blanket  and  spread  it  on  the  ground  soon  after  I  had  eaten  my 
supper,  and  lay  down  on  the  saddle-blanket,  using  my  saddle  for  . 
a  pillow,  and  slept  soundly  until  next  morning. 

I  was  awakened  in  the  morning  by  loud  talking  between  Isaac 
C.  Haight  and  William  H.  Dame.  They  were  very  much  excited, 
and  quarreling  with  each  other.  I  got  up  at  once,  but  was  unable 
to  hear  what  they  were  quarreling  about,  for  they  cooled  down  as 
soon  as  they  saw  that  others  were  paying  attention  to  them. 

I  soon  learned  that  Col.  Dame,  Judge  Lewis  of  Parowan,  and 
Isaac  C.  Haight,  with  several  others,  had  arrived  at  the  Hamb- 
lin  ranch  in  the  night,  but  I  do  not  know  what  time  they  got 
there. 

After  breakfast  we  all  went  back  in  a  body  to  the  Meadows 
to  bury  the  dead  and  take  care  of  the  property  that  was  left 
there. 

When  we  reached  the  Meadows  we  all  rode  up  to  that  part  of 
the  field  where  the  women  were  lying  dead.  The  bodies  of  men, 
women  and  children  had  been  stripped  entirely  naked,  making 
the  scene  one  of  the  most  loathsome  and  ghastly  that  can  be 
imagined. 

Knowing  that  Dame  and  Haight  had  quarreled  at  Hamblin*s 
that  morning,  I  wanted  to  know  how  they  would  act  m  sight  of 
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the  dead,  who  lay  there  as  the  result  of  their  orders.  I  was 
greatly  interested  to  know  what  Dame  had  to  say,  so  I  kept 
close  to  them,  without  appearing  to  be  watching  them. 

Colonel  Dame  was  silent  for  some  time.  He  looked  all  over 
the  field,  and  was  quite  pale,  and  looked  uneasy  and  frightened. 
I  thought  then  that  he  was  just  finding  out  the  difiFerence  be- 
tween giving  and  executing  orders  for  wholesale  killing.  He 
spoke  to  Haight,  and  said :  — 

*'  I  must  report  this  matter  to  the  authorities.' 

**  How  will  you  report  it?  "  said  Haight. 

Dame  said,  *'  I  will  report  it  just  as  it  is." 

**  Yes,  I  suppose  so,  and  implicate  yourself  with  the  rest?'* 
said  Haight. 

"No,"  said  Dame.  **I  will  not  implicate  myself,  for  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it." 

Haight  then  said,  **That  will  not  do,  for  you  know  a  d— d 
sight  better.  You  ordered  it  done.  Nothing  has  been  done 
except  by  your  orders,  and  it  is  too  late  in  the  day  for  you  to 
order  things  done  and  then  go  back  on  it,  and  go  back  on  the 
men  who  have  carried  out  your  orders.  You  cannot  sow  pig  on 
me,  and  I  will  be  d— d  if  I  will  stand  it.  You  are  as  much  to 
blame  as  any  one,  and  you  know  that  we  have  done  nothing  ex- 
cept what  you  ordered  done.  I  know  that  I  have  obeyed  orders, 
and  by  G — d  I  will  not  be  lied  on." 

Colonel  Dame  was  much  excited.  He  choked  up,  and  would 
have  gone  away,  but  he  knew  Haight  was  a  man  of  determina- 
tion, and  would  not  stand  any  foolishness. 

As  soon  as  Colonel  Dame  could  collect  himself,  he  said:  — 

**  1  did  not  think  there  were  so  many  of  them,  or  I  would  not 
have  had  anything  to  do  with  it.** 

Colonel  Dame  was  perfectly  cowed.  He  did  not  offer  to  deny 
it  again. 

After  the  dead  were  covered  up  or  buried,  the  brethren  were 
called  together  and  all  took  a  most  solemn  oath,  binding  them- 
selves under  the  most  dreadful  and  awful  penalties,  to  keep  the 
whole  matter  secret  from  every  human  being,  as  long  as  they 
should  live.  •>' 
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